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PREFACE 


THE main object of this preface is to express my siricere 
thanks to those who have helped me in preparing this edition 
of the Metaphysics, First I would thank the Trustees of the 
Jowett Copyright Fund and the Master and Fellows of Balliol 
College, whose generous financial help has made possible the 
publication of the book, their assistance is commemorated by 
the Balliol arms on the cover. Next I wish to express my 
gratitude to the following friends, who have read paits of the 
book in manuscript and much assisted me by thei: comments 
Professors J. A. Smith and C. C. J. Webb of this University ; 
Piofessor E. S. Forster of the University of Sheffield; 
Professor J. L. Stocks of the Victoria University, Manchestei , 
the late Mr. C. Cannan, Secretary to the Delegates of the 
Press; Mr. R. G. Collingwood, Fellow of Pembroke College ; 
Mr. H. A. Prichard, late Fellow of Trinity College; and 
particularly Professor H. H. Joachim of this University, who 
not only commented exhaustively on my treatment of Books 
ZH® but allowed me to make what use I pleased of his own 
valuable notes on Book Z. My apparatus critius contains 
unpublished emendations (some of which I have adopted) 
by Professois Forster, Joachim, and Smith, and Mr. Cannan, 
as well as some by the late Professor I. Bywater, by the 
President of Corpus Christi College (Mr. T. Case), and by 
Professor A. R. Lord of Rhodes University College, Grahams- 
town. On some points in the later Platonic theory I have 
had the advantage of exchanging views with Professor A. E. 
Taylor of the University of Edinburgh. Mr. R. M*Kenzie, 
Fereday Fellow of St. John’s College, has helped me with 
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information on various lexicographical questions. I would 
also thank the Secretary and the Assistant Secretaries to 
the Delegates of the Press, and the vigilant Readeis to 
the Press, for their assistance; and Messrs. Methuen & Co., 
for allowing me to use in the Introduction a few pages of 
a book which they recently published foi me. 

With regard to the structure of the Metaphysics I have 
learnt much from Professor Jaeger’s brilliant works. In the 
study of Aristotle’s account of earlier philosophers I have 
(it is hardly necessary to say) been greatly assisted by the 
classic woiks of Zeller, Diels, and Burnet; the fragments 
of the pre-Sociatics aie refeired to in accordance with the 
numbering in Diels’s Vorsokratiker. My debt to M. Robin's 
study of the later development of Plato’s thought, and to 
Sir Thomas Heath’s works on Gieek mathematics and 
astronomy, is no less great. 

As the most concise way of indicating the course of the 
argument, I have prefixed to each section of the commen- 
tary (usually to the commentary on each chapter) a biief 
analysis which is distinguished typogiaphically fiom the 
commentary itself/ The general couise of Aristotle’s thought 
can be best seen by 1eading the analysis continuously. 

No edito: of the Metaphysics is likely to suppose that he has 
solved all the outstanding pioblems of this desperately 
difficult work, and I am ceitainly free from that illusion. 
All I can hope to have done is to have cleared up some points 
left obscure by my great predecessor Hermann Bonitz. I 
should have liked to attempt an introduction dealing more 
exhaustively with Aristotle as a mctaphysician, but this book 
is already so long that I have refrained from imposing 
further on the patience of my readets. 


W. D. ROSS. 
OXFORD, 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 
THE STRUCTURE OF THE METAPHYSICS 


THE structure of the Metaphysics obviously presents many 
difficulties. It is evident on the face of it that this is not a 
single finished work, meant to be read in its present form Not 
only are Books a, A, and K manifest intrusions, but even the 
other books lack the continuity of thought that one expects in 
a single work If we look more to externals, the same fact is 
impressed on us in other ways. It is noteworthy that with the 
exception of H, ®, M, and N all the books begin without a con- 
necting particle—a phenomenon which 1s rare in Aristotle’s 
works.’ Accordingly scholars have regarded the Metaphysics as 
produced by the combining of separate treatises, some of them 
containing only single books, others small groups of books ; 
and the latest and most thorough investigator of the problem? 
has treated each book (with the exception of the group ZH) as 
a distinct treatise. We shall see reasons for believing this to 
be in a sense true, but some care must be bestowed on the 
determination of that sense. 

In considering the relation of the various books, we should be 
guided by two considerations (1) the connexion of the thought, 
and (2) the explicit references which one book makes to another. 
These references have for the most part every appearance of 
being genuine ; in many cases it would be difficult to remove 


1 The only other clear instances are Az. Post, u, Phys vu, Pol. 1, v3 
in Phys. u, De Caelou, &.N. vu, Pol u, vu, Ret. 11 the manuscripts 
differ The /olzfics, of course, presents as gieat a problem as the 
Metaphysics. 

4 Jaeger, Studten sux Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphystk des 
Az istoteles,and Aristoteles: Grundlegung emer Geschichte sezner Ent- 
wicklunag 
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them from the text without removing a good deal with them ; 
and in most cases no plausible reason can be suggested for 
their insertion by a later hand. They have accordingly been 
treated as important by scholars; but not enough attention has 
always been paid to their precise form. 

It is important to distinguish two questions which may be 
asked about the order of the books. There is the question of 
the order in which they were written, and the question of the 
order in which they were delivered as lectures.’ The first is 
evidently a very difficult question to answer. Probably the 
safest evidence would be statistical evidence about matters of 
grammar and style, and very little such evidence has been col- 
lected. It is only the other question that the explicit references 
help us to solve. But there is a presumption that the order of 
delivery would in a general way correspond with the order 
of writing. The complexity of the matter is illustrated by the 
evidence with regard to the date of the Metaphysics relatively 
to Aristotle’s other works. The Metaphysics refers back to the 
Postertor Analytics, the Physics, the De Caelo, the De Genera- 
tione et Corruptione, and the Ethics, and it does not refer forward 
to any of Aristotle’s works. The De Generatione refers back 
to A (33629). The Physics has a backward reference (191) 29) 
which is usually taken to be to ©, but since @ itself refers back to 
the Phystcs (1049 36) and the Physics refers forward at 192% 35 
to the Metaphysics, and apparently to that part of it to which © 
belongs (ZH®), it is probable that the reference in 191! 29, like 
that in the De Generatione, 1s to A, which as we shall see is 
probably earlier than the other books of the Metaphysics; the 
reference is doubtless to A. rot71. Finally, the De Motu 
Anwmathum refers back to A (700) 8), but it 1s doubtful whether 
this work is by Aristotle. These are all the references to the 


* Top. 1846 indicates that the Zodz.s were read aloud, and the use of 
the terms dxpoaris, dxpdacis where we should say ‘student’ and ‘study’ 
suggests that this is probably true of Aristotle’s other works as well. 4. 
1104°18 as Kal mpany cirouey may conta a reference to lecturing or 
reading aloud. But rpény may as easily mean ‘some hittle distance back’ 
as ‘the day before yesterday’. Jaeger (S/d. 145-147) gives reasons for 
supposing that the publication of Atistotle’s works (the dialogues perhaps 
excepted) consisted in (1) their being read aloud, and (2) copies being 
taken by hearers. 
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Metaphysics in the other works, and they suggest that it is 
among the latest of all Anstotle’s works. On the other hand 
the evidence from diction, so far as it has been collected,' 
establishes an affinity between the Metaphysics and not only 
what 1s probably one of the latest works, the Poltiics, but also 
what is probably one of the earliest, the Physics. 


The Connected Treatises. 


There is every reason to suppose that Book A formed the first 
part of Aristotle’s course of metaphysical lectures. It is quite 
in his manner to begin with an historical inquiry. A does not 
presuppose any of the other books; the only one that it refers 
to is B, and this it refers to (993825) as something still to come, 
while B refers to A as ‘ our prefatory remarks’ (9955) and ‘our 
first discussions ’ (997° 4)? 

B is also in its nature preliminary to the main treatise on 
metaphysics. It enumerates and discusses dialectically fourteen 
(or fifteen) problems. These are not thought of as a complete 
programme for the metaphysician, but as the problems which 
he must discuss first (995*25). B announces itself as following 
A (995° 5, 9968, 997» 4), and it 1s noteworthy that the word 
waka. which is used in the second of these passages 1s one 
which may be used in referring to an earlier part of an identical 
work (Phys. 254216, Z. 1039219, Fol. 126229, 12824 15). 
Further indications of the close connexion between A and B 
are the use of the phrase 7 émorjun 7 fyroupéevy in A. 983% at 
(cf. 982% 4), B. 995% 24, 9963, and the use of the first person 
plural in the sense of ‘we Platonists’ (A. ggog, 11, 16, 18, 
23, 991" 7, B. 9973, 1002" 14). 

The significance of B with reference to the structure of the 


1 By Eucken, in De Aristotelss decend: ratzone, and Ueber den Sprach- 
gebrauch des Aristoteles, 

* Blass’s theory that parts of the wept @tAovodias are embedded in 
AAM, and distinguished from the remainder of these books by the care- 
fulness of the style and the avoidance of hiatus (A. Aus, xxx. 485-497) 
requires too forcible a treatment of the text to be convincing. But the 
three books rept prdkocodias formed a basis for A, MN, and A respectively, 
Their probable contents aie well discussed in Jaeger’s Arzstoteles, 125-170, 
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Metaphysics is evident. B might be a programme which Aristotle 
carried through fully in later lectures. It might be a mere sketch 
which he never followed up. Or it might lie somewhere between 
these extremes: it might be that he discussed some of the 
problems of B explicitly in the form in which they are raised 
in this book, while others he considered in a fresh shape and 
perhaps in new groupings, and others he laid aside or never 
felt himself able to solve. We shall find that something like 
this 1s, so far as we can judge from what 1s left us, what actually 
happened. 

The first four problems’ are concerned with the possibility 
and the province of metaphysics: 

(x) Is it the task of one or of more than one science to 
investigate all the kinds of cause? 

(2) Should the science that investigates the first principles of 
substance also investigate the first principles of demonstration ? 

(3) Is there one science that investigates all substances ? 

(4) Does the science that investigates substances investigate 
their properties as well? 

Then come eleven problems which metaphysics actually has 
to solve : 

(5) Are there non-sensible as well as sensible substances? If 
so, are they of more than one kind ? 

(6) Is it classes, or the constituent parts, that are the first 
principles of things ® 

(7) Are summa genera, or infimae species, more of the nature 
of principles and substances ? 

(8) Is there anything othe: than individual things ? 

(9) Are the first principles limited in number, or in kind ? 

(ro) Are the principles of perishable and umpetishable things 
the same ? 

(rx) Are unity and being substances, or attributes ? 

(t2) Are the first principles universal or individual ? 

(13) Do the first principles exist potentially or actually ? 

(14) Are the objects of mathematics substances? If so, are 
they separate from sensible things ® 


' I follow here the orde1 of the discussion in chs. 2-6, which 1s more 
logical than that of the formulation in ch. 1; ch. 1 places the fifth problem 
before the fourth, 
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(r4®)' What are the grounds for belief in Forms as distinct 
from sensibles and from mathematical objects ? 

f£ contains only one explicit reference to B, the reference in 
ro04* 33 to the fourth problem, but besides answering this 
question explicitly chs. t and 2 answer the first and the third 
question implicitly (cfi the summary of results at 1005%19). 
Similarly ch. 3 gives a plain affirmative answer to the second 
problem (1005* 19-68, especially the summary in >5-8), Neat 
content, however, with deciding that metaphysics ought to study 
the first principles of demonstration, Aristotle proceeds actually 
to discuss them, and to this the rest of IT is devoted. This 
procedure, by which a somewhat formal problem in B is made 
the starting-point for a further discussion, will meet us again in 
other connexions. Meantime, however, the unity of ABT is 
assured. It remains to be seen how many of the other books 
form parts of the same whole. 

E contains no formal reference to the problems of B. In 
effect, however, it takes up the answer given in I to the first 
problem (cf. the opening words with I’. 1003 31), and proceeds 
to define the sense in which metaphysics deals with the prin- 
ciples of being as being. It clears this matter up in two 
directions. (1) It develops, alongside of the view that meta- 
physics studies being as such, a view not yet touched upon, 
viz. that it studies a particular kind of being—the kind that 
both has separate, substantial existence and 1s free from change, 
as distinct from the objects, on one side, of mathematics and 
those, on the other, of physics. These two views it tries to 
reconcile by saying that this kind of being, if it exists, is prior 
to the other kinds, and the science of it is primary and therefore 
universal. (2) It points out that ‘being’ is used in two senses 
which are not studied by metaphysics: (@) incidental being, 
where A is B only in virtue of something incidental to A or 
to B, and (8) ‘being as truth’. The first cannot be studied at 
all, the second is presumably studied by logic. 

The doubt which has sometimes been expressed* on the 


1 This question (1002 12-32) is plainly an appendix to the previous 
one; there 1s nothing answering to it in ch. I. 

7 eg. by Natorp, in Phzlosophische Alonatshefte, xxiv. 37-65 and 
540-574. He is answered by Zeller in Archzv fur dte Geschichie der 
Philosophie, i. 265 ff. Natorp’s attempt to show that E contains a view 

2578-1 
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question whether there is any real connexion between E and 
ABT is set at rest by the fact that the first part of K, which is 
certainly very old and may well be a pupil’s notes of a course of 
lectures by Aristotle himself, is a continuous parallel treatment 
of the topics discussed in BIE. 

ZH® evidently form a fairly continuous work. Not only are 
there connecting particles at the beginning of H and @, but Z 
refers forward to H,? while H begins with a summary of Z 
(1042° 3-22) and © refers back to Z in language which implies 
a close connexion.” It 1s true that other references to Z in 
H and @* imply a relative independence, but this is evidently 
only the independence which sections of a larger whole may 
have. 

It is evident, again, that the reference of © to Z as ‘ our first 
discussions’! implies that ZH® is in a sense a distinct treatise 
from ABI'E. These two groups have usually, as by Brandis 
and Bonitz, been treated as going together and forming the 
backbone of the Metaphysics; one of the main features of 
Jaeger’s view is his belief that ZH@ do not belong to this 
‘backbone’.’ His arguments must be reviewed; they are as 
follows : 

(t) M, which he believes to form part of the main treatise, 
refers for the treatment of sensible substance not to ZH®@, which 
are in the main occupied with this subject, but to the Physics 
(Jaeger, p. 97) Jaeger follows Bonitz in interpreting vorepor in 


of the subject-matter of metaphysics incompatible with that contained in 
QZ, and must therefore be spurious, 1s unsuccessful. 

* 1037°20 can hardly 1efer to Z, 12, which follows almost immediately, 
It must refer to H. 6, to which 1039% 22 perhaps also refeis. 

7 104528 eipnra: simply, 31 domep etrouen ev rots mpadrais Adyous. 

* 1043>16 év dndots, 104927 ev rois mepl rijs otolas dAébyous (ch Z. 
1037? Lo). 

* 1045» 32 (cf. év dpxyy Z. 1029" 1). 

* The following criticism (up to p. xxi) was in print before the appearance 
of Jaeger’s Arzstoteles, and refers to his aigument im the Styven. I find 
myself in agreement with his later view, that the earliest parts of the AJefu- 
physics (apart from A, which was orginally a separate treatise) are A, K 
init.—1065° 26, M. 1086 21—N fin., and that BIE is a later version of K 
init.—-1065%26, and M init,—1086® 21 a later version of M. 1086% 21— 
Nin. ABIE, ZHO, MN, and 1] seem to have been worked up into a whole 
before aAKA were added, 
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1076%9 as referring to a treatment later in the Physics. This 
is, however, 1endered impossible by the nev... dé Bonitz’s 
only reason for his highly unnatural interpretation lies in the 
absence of other references in MN to ZH®. But a passage in 
N (1088 24) may refer to ©, and both Z and H refer to the 
discussion in MN as to something that is coming later (1037? ra, 
1042% 22), And even if 1076*9 stood alone, 1t would be a plain 
reference to ZHO.' 

Jaeger thinks that 10864 23 still more clearly shows that ZHO 
do not form a part of the main metaphysical treatise. He takes 
it to show that ZH®, since they deal with sensible substance, are 
physics rather than metaphysics. The meaning of the passage 
is something quite different What it says is that the views of 
thinkers who recognize sensible substance only (i.e. the pre- 
Socratics) have, on the one hand, been treated in the Physics, 
and are, on the other, inappropriate to the present inquiry: 
i.e. their views are not pertinent to the present inquiry just 
because the present inquiry is confined to non-sensible sub- 
stanee. In Book A, before he had narrowed down his subject 
to non-sensible substance, he actually discusses their views 
The passage does not imply that a discussion of sensible sub- 
stance is inappropriate to metaphysics, but only that it 1s 
inappropriate to the present stage of the inquiry. 

(2) Not only E, 1026* 16, 19, 27-32, but Z and © themselves 
(1037° 10-17, 1048" 25-30) imply that metaphysics is concerned 
solely with insensible being, while in fact ZH® are occupied with 
sensible being (Jaeger, p. 97). 

In answer to this it must be pointed out that E itself combines 
the view that metaphysics studies unchangeable reality with the 
view that it studies the nature of being as such, the nature 
common to all being. Now when we ask what ZH® are in the 
main concerned with, the answer is perhaps most aptly given in 
M, 107629: ‘the actual or formal element in sensible being,’ 
These books study primarily not the matter of sensible being, but 
the formal element which 1s common to both sensible and non- 
sensible being and is thus a principle of being as such. And 
they study this first as it is in sensible substances just because 
these are duodoyovjeva, and as a preliminary to the study of it in 
its purity (Z. 103713, 1041" 7, H. 1042822-25), In describing 


* Jaeger now (A7zsz, 212 ff.) takes it so. 
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themselves as concerned with sensible being ZH admit them- 
selves to be preliminary to the main object of metaphysics but 
certainly not to be inappropriate as part of a metaphysical 
treatise. And in the same breath they point forward to 
MN as a future part of the same treatise (orepov, 1037213, 
104.2° 23). 

(3) ZH® do not continue the discussion of the problems formu- 
lated in B. E has indicated that the subject of metaphysics 1s 
insensible being ; the first problem, after the four preliminary 
problems discussed in TE, is the question whether there are 
insensible substances (B. 997234). Thus both B and E lead us 
to expect next a discussion of insensible substance, not of 
sensible. Further, ZH@® never refer to the problems raised in 
B (Jaeger, pp. 102, 102). 

It must be admitted that in ZH® there is no explicit reference 
to B, and that these books do not in so many words discuss any 
of the problems there raised. ZH® form a relatively independent 
whole. But they present a phenomenon very like that pre- 
sented by I. 3-9. Just as there, having shown that it is the 
business of metaphysics to study the axioms (and thus answered 
his second problem), Aristotle proceeds forthwith to study them, 
so here, having shown that metaphysics studies substance (and 
thus answered his third problem), he discusses it forthwith, and 
postpones the discussion of the further questions raised in RB, 
A similar phenomenon will be found in T. 

If ZH® do not refer to B, the facts remain, (@) that not only 
M but also I (1053 17)—both of them books which Jaeger rightly 
maintains to belong to the main treatise, so far as there is a 
main treatise—use language which implies that ZH have come 
before,’ and (4) that E refers forward to @ with the word ‘later’ 
(r027> 29), while Z and H use the same word with reference to 
M (1037" 13, 1042° 23). Thus the order ABLEZH@MN appears 
to be established. Yet ZH® form a section in which the problems 
of B have sunk somewhat into the background. 

(4) Z treats the ideal theory as not yet refuted (ch. 14). But 
it has been refuted in A. 8, 9 (Jaeger, p. 111). 

In answer to this two things must be said: 

(a) MN also treat this theory as not yet refuted. Jaeger himself 
believes that when MN were written A. 8, 9 were dropped out 


1 Further, N. 1088” 24 sy refer to Q. 1osob.7 ff, 
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of the course as being superseded by the fuller discussion in 
MN. May not ZH® belong to this later form of the course? 

(5) The refutation of the Ideas in Z is a refutation of them, 
only from one paiticular point of view; it is an appendix to the 
discussion in ch. 13 of the claims of the universal to be regarded 
as substance (cf. H. 1042% 15). The subject is for Aristotle so 
important that it is natural to him to discuss it more than once, 
from different points of view. 

The connexion of Z with E might appear to be established 
most easily by a comparison of the closing words of E with the 
first words of Z. But though the closing words of E would be 
pointless unless Z was to follow, if 1t was to follow they produce 
an intolerable repetition They are plainly a later addition 
similar to what occurs at the end of a in all the manuscripts, 
and at the end of I, H, lin A. The substantial continuity of 
ZH® with E is, however, evident from the fact that ZH and © 
respectively discuss the two senses of being which E declares 
to be the subject of metaphysics, being as classified into the 
categories and potential-and-actual being 

Jaeger has pointed out' that MN contain an earlier and a later 
discussion of Academic theories (M 1086? 21—WN fin, M imt.— 
1086* 18), The earlier form is 1n close connexion with AB; 
Jaeger points out that in M 1086* 21—fin. there are more refer- 
ences to AB than in all the Bks. Z~A (10864 34, » 2, 15) 1086» 
20-32 reminds us of B. 999° 27—1000% 4 (problem g), and 1086» 
32-37, 37—1087* 4 of 1003? 13-17, 7-9 (problem 12), the solution 
comes in 10878 7-25. But the later version also refers to B 
(1076# 39, 539). M. 1-9 1s devoted expressly to the solution of 
problem 5 (cf. 1076* 19 with 997° 35). 

M presents one very curious phenomenon—the repetition in 
chs. 4, 5 (1078 34—1079> 3, 1079> 12—1080# 8), practically word 
for word, of the arguments against the ideal theory put forward 
in A. ggo> 2—gg91 8, and the appearance in chs. 6~9 of a polemic 
against the ideal numbers which entirely ignores the polemic 
against them in A. gg1>9—993*10 ‘There can be no doubt that 
the repeated passage occurred in both contexts among Aristotle’s 
papers ; by far the most reasonable explanation of its double 
occurrence is that Aristotle, having to deal with the same sub- 
ject a second time, felt that his old treatment of it fully expressed 


1 Arist 186~199, 
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his views and therefore used it again (cf. the identity of A. 2 
with Phys. ii. 3). Certain slight differences! enable us with 
some confidence to give the relative date of the two versions. 
In A, Aristotle several times says ‘we’ where it is clear that 
‘we’ means ‘we Platonists’, .e. A belongs to the time when 
Aristotle was still a Platonist, though a critical one; Jaeger’s 
conjecture (Sid. 34, n. 2) that the book may have been read to 
the Platonic circle at Assos among whom Aristotle lived from 
348 to 345 is highly probable. In M he uses the third person 
of the Platonists, and in at least one instance® the criticism is 
sharper; the book belongs to the period when he has definitely 
broken with the Academy and set up as an independent teacher. 
Presumably when he had written M he omitted A. 9 from his 
course , otherwise the repetition would have been too flagrant. 
I is evidently a more or less self-contained treatise, dealing 
with the nature of unity and of kindred conceptions. It is not 
referred to in any other book of the Metaphysics. But it 
contains a reference to B in 1053” 10, and not only a reference 
but a recapitulation (» 11-24) of a good part of the discussion 
of unity in B (r001* 5-24). Here we evidently have Aristotle’s 
formal answer to the eleventh problem. From settling the 
question raised about unity in B, he is next led to discuss other 
questions about it. The book is, however, connected with B 
in another way as well. Aristotle has in 99520 taised the 
question, whose business it 1s to study the same, the other, the 
like, the unlike, and contrariety, and in [. 1004%17 he has 
answered that this is the business of the metaphysician. The 
actual discussion of them is found in 1. 4-10, We have seen 
also that I refers back to Z (105317). Clearly, then, it belongs 
to the main treatise, though somewhat loosely connected with 


? For which see notes on A. 9. 

* Cf. 990% 4, 1078 36. The tone of A 1s less sharp also than that of the 
Lopes and the Analytics; cf. An. Post. 83°32 ra yap €idn yaipéro' 
TepeTiaparda re yap €art, kat et goriv, ovdev mpds rdv Adyov éoriv. It is, of 
course, possible that, as Grant suggests, after a period of strong reaction 
against Platonism Auistotle settled into a mote friendly attitude; but 
the opposite view seems more probable—that A is earlier than M, the 
Topics, and the Analytics. The fact that M 1s occupied less with the 
original ideal theory than with the number-theories of Plato, Speusippus, 
and Aenoctates 1s itself stiong evidence of lateness, 
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the rest of it. It is evident also that it comes logically after, 
not before, MN. Otherwise it interrupts the discussion of the 
nature of substance which is carried on in ZHOMN.! The 
opening words of M indicate pretty plainly that Aristotle has 
just concluded his discussion of sensible substance. It may also 
be noticed that the absence of a reference in N. 1087 33 to the 
fuller treatment of unity in I. x suggests that I has not pre- 
ceded N. 

It seems, then, that AB[TEZH@MNI form a more or less con- 
tinuous work. This is doubtless the ten-book Metaphysics which 
occurs in the list of Aristotle’s works in Auonymus Menagit. 
It is not, however, a complete work. If we ask how far the 
problems raised in B are dealt with 1n later books, the answer 
may be stated as follows : 

Problem 1 is answered in I. 1, 2 (though not in the precise 
form in which it is raised), and further elucidated in E. The 
nature of being as such, thus shown to be the subject of meta- 
physics, and defined as excluding incidental being and being as 
truth, and including ‘ being in the sense of the categories’ and 
‘being in the sense of potentiality and actuality’, is discussed 
in ZH and in @. 

Problem 2 is answered in I. 3 1005%19->8, and the topic 
thus claimed for metaphysics is considered in the remainder 
of I. 

Problem 3 1s answered in I’. 1, 2 (especially 10042 2-9), E. 1, 
and substance is further considered in ZH, 

Problem 4 is dealt with in I. 2, 10035 32—1005# 18 (1004? 32 
refers explicitly to this problem). Some of the main attributes 
of substance are further considered in I. 4-9. Thus all the 
preliminary problems about the possibility and the scope of 
metaphysics find an answer in T. 

Problem 5 is dealt with in MN. But the inquiry here, being 
an examination of the views of the Pythagoreans and the Plato- 
nists, 1s only preliminary to a statement of Aristotle’s views 
(rp&rov Ta mapa tov ddrAAwy Aeydpneva Oewpyréov, M. 1076" 12), 
M, 1076 1, 107721 refer explicitly to this problem. 

Problems 6, 7 are not dealt with expressly anywhere. But 


1 It will be remembered that HOMN are just the books which havea 
connecting particle in the first sentence. This 1s what we should expect 
if ZHOMN form a connected gioup of discussions. 
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Z. 13 incidentally gives Aristotle’s answer to them (cf. for problem 
6, Z. 10. 1035 24, 30; for problem 7, Z. 12. 1038 19). 

Problem 8 is not answered expressly, but Aristotle’s attitude 
towards it may be gathered from Z. 8, 13, 14, M. Io. 

Problem 9 is answered in M. to. 

Problem ro is not dealt with expressly, but Aristotle’s view 
may be gathered from Z. 7-10. : 

Problem rz is answered in Z. 16 roqo?16-24, 1 2 I. 2. 
1053) ro refers explicitly to it. 

Problem 12 is answered in Z. 13-15, M. 10. M. 10. 108615 
refers explicitly to it. 

Problem 13 1s not expressly answered, but Aristotle’s answer 
may be inferred from his doctrine that actuality is prior to 
potentiality (© 8). 

Problem 14 is answered in M. 1-3, 6-9, N. 1-3, 5, 6, though 
not expressly referred to. 

Problem 14° 1s not expressly dealt with anywhere, but cf. 
M. 10. 

On the whole, then, the programme of B is fairly well carried 
out, though several of the problems are not dealt with in the form 
in which they are originally raised It 1s only natural that 
Aristotle’s way of conceiving the problems of metaphysics should 
have been modified in the course of his study of them. He lets 
his thought follow ‘the wind of the argument’; but he never 
entirely forgets the problems raised in B, and he reminds us of 
them from time to time. 


Lhe Outlying Books. 


Four books remain to be considered: a, A, K, A. Of these a 
evidently interrupts the connexion between A and B. It refers 
to no other book, and is referred to by none. The attempt to 
connect it with B by interpolating at 995% 19 a free version ot 
a clause occurring in B. 9955 was exposed by Alexander once 
forall. The very title'of the book betrays that 1t1s a late, probably 
the latest, addition to the corpus of the Metaphysics, inserted 
after the other books had already been numbered. One of the 
oldest manuscripts (IE) has a scholion saying that most scholars 
ascribed the book to Pasicles of Rhodes, a pupil of Aristotle and 
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a nephew of Eudemus! Alexander (137. 2), Asclepius (113. 5), 
and Syrianus (1. 7, 14. 26, 37. 29, 98. 9) think it is by Aristotle ; 
Alexander has doubts about its being in its proper place, and 
thinks it a fragmentary preface to Gewpyrixy pidocodéa in general 
(137. 3-138. 9). They are right in thinking both the thought and 
the language thoroughly Aristotelian. But the lack of connexion 
between the three chapters strongly confirms Jaeger’s view that 
we have in it Pasicles’ somewhat fragmentary notes of a discourse 
by Aristotle. The concluding words make it quite clear that the 
discourse was introductory to a course not on metaphysics but on 
physics (cf. Al. 137. 13), so that we have to deal here with an error 
of judgement on the part of those who put together the Meia- 
physics out of such materials as they found ready to their hand 
(Asc. 4. 4, cf. Al. 515. 9). 

A is evidently out of place where it is, and as evidently it is 
a genuine Aristotelian work. It 1s referred to in E, Z, @, and I, 
as well as in the Physics and the De Generatione et Corruptione— 
either by the vague phrase év dAdous, OF aS 7a wept rod Tocaxds OF 
by some variant of this title; and under this title it occurs in 
Diogenes Laertius’ list, in which the Metaphysics itself does not 
occur, It is a useful preliminary to the Metaphysics, but it is not 
preliminary to it in particular. Some of the notions discussed in 
It (xoAoBdy, Wetdos) are not appropriate to the Metaphysics, and it 
is apparently earlier than the physical works while the rest of 
the Metaphysics, in its present form, 1s later. 

K consists of two quite distinct parts and presents two distinct 
problems. 1059° 18—1065® 26 contains a shorter version of the 
contents of BTE; 1065°26—1069* 14 contains a series of extracts 
from Physics 1i, ili, v. The two parts are ingeniously connected by 
a transition from the accidental, which is the subject of E. 2, 3, to 
chance, which 1s defined in terms of the accidental. K is not 
referred to in any other book,? but the first part presupposes A 
(1059% 19) and contains an obscure reference (1064 36) to a later 
book (? A). An examination of the first part shows that it is no 


1 Asclepius (4 20) says that some scholars thought that A was written 
by Pasicles; this 1s probably due to a confusion between A and a 

2 The references in I, 1053 10, M. 1076 39 and » 39, 1086» 15 refer to B 
LOOL® 4-24, 998" 11-15 and 997” 12-34, 999 24—1000% 4 and 10034 6-17, 
1ather than to the less detailed parallels in K. 1060 36~6, 1059 38— 14, 
1060" 28-30 and 19-23. 
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mechanical paraphrase of BYE such as a disciple might have made 
but an independent handling of the same topics, omitting much 
(e. g. 1002) 32—1003% 5, 1007% 20-6 18, 10088 7—» 12), rearranging 
much, and inserting not a little of its own (e g. 1059 14-21, 30, 
38, 1061 20-> 3, r065* 14-21). Both the thought and with one 
exception the language are thoroughly Aristotelian. The ex- 
ception is the use of the combination of particles ye majv in 
1060* 5, 17, 20,3, 12, 10618, 10625 33.' This does not prove 
that 1t was not written by Aristotle, a writer may use a phrase 
at one time of his life and then drop it, and Zeller points out 
that 8¢ ye is apparently used only in the Physics, Metaphysics, 
and Poltics, and that re... 7e1s almost confined to the Polttcs 
and the Eviics. But, so long as the contents of K are recognized 
as Aristotelian, 1t does not much matter whether the actual form 
is due to Aristotle or to a pupil who took down Aristotle’s 
lectures. Its much smaller size, as compared with BID, is 
rather in favour of the view that K represents a student’s notes— 
not, however, of the identical course of lectures which we have 
in BYE (it 1s too independent for that), but of a corresponding 
course given on another occasion. 

We may even conjecture that K represents an earlier course 
than BLE. B seems to imply that the doctrine of the Ideas has 
not yet been refuted ;” i.e. it belongs to a course in which A. 9 
was dropped out, and the Ideas were left to be discussed in M. 
K on the other hand implies that the Ideas have already been 
refuted (10593); i.e. it belongs to the period in which ch. 9 
was still retained in A and not replaced by the later form of 
it 1n M.° 

The later part of K stands on quite a different basis. It consists 


* otSé wny, which occurs twice in this part of K, is not found elsewhere 
in Aristotle except in Pxys, vii, the genuineness of which has been seriously 
doubted. But the argument against K is weakened by the fact that piv 
is used throughout the AZe¢aphysics much oftener than in most of Aristotle’s 
works. 

* Otherwise the fifth problem, stated in 997% 35, becomes meaningless. 
997° 3 presupposes, as Jaeger points out, the account of the ideal theory 
in A. 6, but not the criticism of it in A. 9. 

° Jaeger shows in Arzs/. 216-222 that there are several indications in 
the first part of K of Anstotle’s standing closer to the Platonic tradition 
than he does in BIE, 
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of excerpts taken almost word for word from the Physics; there 
is no independence of treatment. The selection is made with 
considerable skill, and gives a fairly clear account of the subjects 
dealt with. The selector has a special taste for definitions (cf. 
1065° 27, 30, 35, © 1, 16, 22, 33, 1066% 35, 1067 21, 23, 1068) 20, 26, 
27, 30, 31, 1069" 1,5). It seems impossible to determine whether 
these extracts were made by Aristotle himself with a view to 
a brief course on physical topics, or by some pupil. Ifit was the 
latter, 1t is clear that he had the text of the Physics before him 
and was not simply taking notes of Aristotle’s lectures; the 
verbal resemblance, down to the very particles, is too great to 
admit of the latter supposition. The union of the two parts of 
K into a single book presents a curious problem ; it is natural 
enough that an editor, finding one set of papers ending with the 
discussion of accident, and another beginning with the discussion 
of chance, should have put them together so as to fill a fair-sized 
roll. In any case we must regard the second part as an intruder 
in the Metaphysics, for it is quite against Aristotle’s principles to 
suppose that a single discussion could be at home both in physics 
and in metaphysics 

We come finally to Book AA refers to no other book of the 
Metaphysics’ There are three passages in other books which 
may referto AE. 1027" 19 says that the question whether every- 
thing is ‘for the most part’ or some things are eternal must be 
discussed later, and this is not done except in A. 6-8. K. 10642 36 
says more definitely ‘if there 1s a substance of this nature— 
separate and unmovable—as we shall try to prove that there 
is’. On the other hand, the reference in Z 1037%12 to a later 
discussion of the question ‘whether there is another substance 
remote from the matter of sensible substances, and whether we 
must look for a substance distinct from them such as numbers or 
something of the kind’, seems to refer much more probably to 
MN. And the other two references may be to a lost (or never 
written) positive part of the treatise of which MN 1s the preliminary 
critical part (cf. the formulation of the problem in M. 1076* To, 
‘whether there 1s apart from sensible substances an unchangeable 


1 élpnra dé was, 1072° 4, 1s rightly regarded by Bonitz as 1eferring not to 
©.8 but to A. 1071 22-26, eipnrar sempleciter can hardly refer to anything 
but a preceding passage of the same o1 a vely Closely connected book. 
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and eternal substance’). Thus not much can be made of these 
references in favour of a real connexion between A and the rest 
of the Metaphysics. It presents all the appearances of a separate 
work. It announces itself in its first sentence as a discussion of 
substance, without reference to the fact that ZH have already 
dealt fairly comprehensively with this subject. 

Its first five chapters discuss the fundamental nature of sensible 
substance, thus covering the same ground as ZH, but treating the 
subject quite independently and in a way which has more affinity 
with the Physics than with the rest of the Metaphysics ; cf. the 
analysis of sensible substance into form, privation, and matter 
(1069° 32, 1070 11-29, 1071°8, 34) with Phys. i.6. It 1s to be 
noted, too, that while ZH are occupied mainly with the logical 
analysis of sensible substance into form and matter, A 1s concerned 
rather with a causal explanation of the existence of sensible things, 
and therefore brings in at an early stage and constantly insists 
on the necessity of a motive cause as well (1069" 36, 1070* 21, 28, 
beea-35, 1071" 14, 20-24, 28, 34). It thus prepares the way for 
the proof of the necessity of a single motive cause of the 
universe. 

All this first part of A is extremely terse. That it represents 
rather notes for a treatise than a substantive treatise is indicated 
plainly by the two sentences (1069 35, 1070* 4) beginning with pera 
radra or, ‘after this remember to say that’. 

From the fact that A makes the existence of metaphysics 
conditional on the absence of any principle common to un- 
changeable substance and the objects of physics (1069) 1), Jaeger 
infers (Stud. 122) that Aristotle has not yet assured himself that 
there is such a thing as metaphysics, and that therefore A must 
be earlier than TE, than ZH®, and than the Physzes, in all of 
which the existence of metaphysics is clearly asserted, and must 
belong to the period of AB, in which metaphysics is still being 
looked for, an émoriuy éri€yroupévyn. He thinks, further (p. 123), 
that this 1s confirmed by the absence of any name for metaphysics, 
either Geodoyixy or zparyn dirocodia, in A. But the first argument 
is unconvincing; one might as well argue that E is an early 


* A cannot itself be the dogmatic sequel to MN ; the connexion between 
its two parts (cf. the reference in 6, 10713 to 1. 1069% 30) forbids this. 
Also 1075" 25 ff. contains a polemic which would be unnecessary if MN 
had come before. 
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work because of the conditional expression «i 8 gor. tis otoia 
axivyros, atry mporépa, kat dirocodia party (1026° 29). Nor could 
anything be inferred from the non-occurrence in these few pages 
of a name for philosophy; but in fact the name codiéa does occur 
(1075520). The similarity of the mode of thought with that of 
the Physics suggests an early origin, but this is rendered doubtful 
by the reference to the astronomical theories of Callippus, which 
can hardly be dated before 330-325.) 

It remains to consider the view of Krische and Goedeckemeyer 
that A. 1-5 is continuous with K. 1-8 and supplies a parallel to ZH® 
as those chapters supply a parallel to BrE.? It must be pointed 
out that there is nothing like the degree of affinity between A. 1-5 
and ZH@ that there is between K and BIE. A. 2, 3 bear a general 
resemblance to Z. 7-9, but beyond this there are very few points 
of contact. Nor does A take up the problems raised in K. 1, 2. 
It is also to be noted that the relative size of A. 1-5 and that of 
K. 1-8 are very different, while K. 1-8 1s about a third as long 
as BYE, Z 1s five times, ZH seven times, and ZH® ten times as 
long as A. 1~5. A must be considered an entirely independent 
treatise, with one principal aim, that of establishing the existence 
of an eternal unmoved mover of the world. 


1 Cf. Heath, Arzstaschus of Samos, 197, 198, 212 Jaeger states in 
Arzrst 229 ff. othe: and stronge: arguments for the eaily date of A. Cf. 
A init. note. He argues (366-379) that A. 8, with the exception of 1074% 
31-38, was added later, when the inquiries of Eudoxus and Callippus had 
convinced Aristotle of the necessity of a more elaborate theory of the 
cause of the celestial movements than the mere reference to the first 
mover. 

2 Krische, Lorschungen auf ad. Gebtet der alten Philos. i. 263 f., 
Goedeckemeye: in Arch. fi Gesch. ad. Phil. xx 521~542, xxi. 18-29. 
(Groedeckemeyer treats the following passages as parallel: 

10692 18-5 2 = Z. 1, 2. 

b 3-34 = H. 10429 24—1044? 20 
35-1070" 9 = Z, 1032" 12—1034» 7, 
10708 9-13 = Z. 1029 2-7 or H. 1042 26-31. 
13-30 = H, 1043? 19-23, Z. 1033 19 —1034? 8. 
He admits that A, 4, 5 have no parallel in the pieceding books. 
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Inserted Fragitents, 


Certain features of the corpus to which Jaeger has called 
attention (not always for the first time) remain to be mentioned. 
One of these is the tendency to inse1t loose fragments at the end 
of the various books, where there was presumably room left at 
the end of the roll or a fresh length could easilybe added. Hehas 
made out a strong case for the occurrence of this in several 
insiances. 

(1) He argues (Stud. 14-21) that A. ro is a later alternative 
version of A. 7, meant to come after the account of earlier views 
in chs. r-6 and before the criticism of them in chs. 8, 9. 

(2) K. 1065*26-end is probably an insertion of this sort on 
a larger scale (ib 38-41). 

(3) ®. 10 (which had already been suspected by Christ and 
Natorp) is a similar insertion (ib. 49-53). ‘Being as truth’ has 
been in E, 4 as definitely excluded from the province of meta- 
physics as ‘accidental being’ was in EB. 2, 3. Only the being of 
the categories and the being of potentiality and actuality should 
be discussed by metaphysics, and these accordingly are discussed 
in ZH and in ®. 1-9 respectively. The section of M in which 
a discussion of being as truth is promised, and in which truth as 
the apprehension of simple entities (as distinct from the truth otf 
the judgement) is recognized (1027 25-29), is a later addition 
inserted after the doctrine of De An 430%26 had been worked 
out and ch 10 had been inserted into ©. (K has nothing corre- 
sponding to the section in question, but the version there is so 
short that nothing can be inferred from this.) 

(4) Jaeger argues (1b. 53-62), again with much probability, that 
the discussion of the unity of definition in 4. 12 1s a doublet of 
that in H, 6, and one that comes in very curiously when the 
subject has just been postponed for future discussion (wrerréov 
iorepoy Z. TI, 1037%20), It is certainly odd in a closely united 
whole like ZH to find two chapters discussing the same subject 
without reference to each other. 4%. 12, further, is a mere 
fragment, since it does not discuss definitions got by induction, 
as Aristotle meant to do after treating of those got by division 
(1037> 27—1038> 34). Now ch. 1x closes (1037*21-)7) with 
a summary of the contents of Z up to this point, and ch, 13 begins 
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with the announcement of a fresh start. Chs 1-r1, then, 
constitute a definite section of the argument, and Jaeger argues 
that probably chs. 1-11 and chs. 13~17 occupied separate rolls 
(Z, it should be noted, 1s the longest book of the Metaphysics), 
and that the isolated doublet was simply put 1n for convenience 
on the spare pages of the first roll. 

No one of these instances is perfectly conclusive in itself, but 
the cumulative effect of them is to suggest very strongly that we 
have here a vera causa of some of the peculiarities in the 
arrangement of the Metaphysics, 

The motives for the insertion of a, A, K, A in their present 
positions may have been as follows. 

(x) a was inserted between A and B because the final words of 
A seemed to promise the raising of certain preliminary dzropéa 
before the main dzropia: of B (Al.-137. 5-12). 

(2) A was inserted after I because I. 1004228 was taken to 
promise an examination of varieties in the meaning of terms 
(Al. 344 22); perhaps also because E. 1026¢ 34 is the first back- 
ward reference to A. 

(3) A was put next to MN because like them it is concerned 
with eternal, non-sensible being. 

(4) K was put before A because A might superficially seem to 
be a parallel version of ZH® as K 1s of BLE (Al. 633, 25). 


The earliest editions of the Metaphysics. 


With regard to the time at which the various treatises were 
put together to form the J/elaphysics we have very little to go 
upon. Alexander (515. 20) expresses the opinion that two 
particular passages were ‘placed together by Aristotle but 
separated by Eudemus’. Asclepius (4. 9) has a different story, 
that Aristotle sent the whole work to Eudemus, who thought it 
unfitting ‘that so great a work should be published’; and that 
after his death, and the loss of parts of the book, later scholars 
filled up the gaps by drawing upon Aristotle’s other works and 
piecing the whole together as best they could. Zeller has 
pointed out! that Asclepius’ story implies the notion of an 
esoteric doctrine, which certainly does not go back to Eudemus, 


1 Abh, d. Konigl. Akad, ad. Wissensch., Berlin, 1887, 156. 
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and that the J/efaphysics 1s not in point of fact pieced to- 
gether with extracts from the other works of Aristotle. The 
authority of Asclepius does not in any case count for much. 
Alexander’s suggestion is more probable; Eudemus may have 
done some editorial work on the metaphysical as on the ethical 
treatises.’ 

The oldest list of Aristotle’s works, that of Diogenes Laertius, 
which is probably based on Hermippus (¢. 200 B.c.), does not 
contain the Metaphysics, but mentions A under the title of wept 
rav mocaxds Aeyopévov } xara rpdcGerw. The list in Axnonymus 
Menagn gives peradvoixd k, and in an appendix rijs werd huorxd 7. 
Both of these references probably point to a ten-book Meta- 
physics (stigma being excluded in the first reckoning and 
included in the second). The list of Ptolemaeus Chennus 
(c. A.D. 100) includes the Metaphysics in thirteen books (i, e. with- 
out a, or counting it as an appendix to A). The name Meia- 
physics, which occurs first in Nicolaus of Damascus, in the time 
of Augustus, has been commonly supposed to have been affixed 
by Andronicus (c. 60 B.c.) when he issued his great edition of 
Aristotle’s works ;? but Jaeger (Sid. 180) points out that additions 
to the canon of classical writers do not seem to have been made 
after this date. If this be so, Andronicus’ Melaphysics must have 
contained fourteen (or thirteen) books, and the ten-book Meta- 
physics, and therefore, of course, the name Metaphysics, must be 
earlier than Andronicus, though presumably later than Her- 
mippus. But as we have no other trace of an edition earlier 
than that of Andronicus, this conclusion must remain very 
doubtful ; it is equally probable that Aristotle is an exception to 
the rule that the canon of classical authors was fixed by the 
beginning of the imperial period 


1 A casual allusion like Alexander’s is more significant than an elaborate 
story like that told by Asclepius. The story connecting A o: a with 
Eudemus’ nephew (Asc. 4. 21 and Schol, 589% 41 Brandis) agrees well 
with the view that Eudemus did some editorial work on the Metaphystcs. 

? The earliest title 1s ra wept ris rpwrns pirocodias (M..A.700%9) The 
title ra pera ra hvorxd 1s due to the place of the work in complete editions 
of Aristotle’s works (Asc. I. 19), which m turn was probably dictated by 
the view that it 1s proper to proceed from ra yvepina july (material things, 
treated of in the physical works) to ra yvmpiya drdds (Al. 171. 6, Asc. 
Te 7) 
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Jaeger has detected a curious point in the external history of 
the Metaphysics. Each of its books has a certain amount of 
independence, and it seems probable that each was originally 
written on a separate roll (the general absence of connecting 
particles, among other things, suggests this). These rolls must 
have been of very unequal size. Now at the end of the alter- 
nate books a, I’, HE, H, and I (and of these ‘books only) there 
occur in one or all of the manuscripts words meant evidently to 
point to the beginning of the next book, as in old printed books 
‘the first word of each page is printed as a catchword at the end 
of the previous page. Jaeger argues (Stud. 181) from this that 
for commercial purposes the Metaphysics was probably arranged 
in seven rolls each containing two books; and unequal as the 
single books are, the pairs of books are not unlike in size. Thus 


Aa = 144 pages of Bekker @I = 134 pages 
BY = 175 ” +) y? KA = 162 y} 
AE = 15" >} ») )? MN = 173 ) 
vA — 17¢ ») ) y} 


The catch-phrase at the end of A may be supposed to have 
been lost. 
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SOCRATES, PLATO, AND THE PLATONISTS 


Socrates 


In considering Aristotle’s account of Socrates it will be well 
to have before us his actual words: 


A. 987% 29-9. M. 1078) 9-32. 
peta, b€ TAS cipnuévas pirocodpias wept O¢ Tov eGv rp&Tov adriyv 
HllAdrwvos éreyéverompaypareia, | Tv kata THY idéav ddgav érioKe~ 
Te pev TONAL TovTos (the Pytha- | wréov, wqGev cvvarrovras mpos THY 
goreans) axoAovfotoa, ra 5é xal | r&v dpibpdv dvow, GAN’ ds tréAa- 
idia ropa Thy Tov "IradixGv éxovea | Bov e& dpyns ol rpGroitas ideas 
dirocodiay. pyoavrTes civat 


1 Not 9 as Jaeger says. 
2573S 1 c 
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A, 987% 29-" 9. 
? ? \ , / 
éx véou Te yap ovvyOys yevop.e- 
a) am ¢ 
vos mparov Kparidy Kai tats Hpa- 
kAettelLous Odals, OS ardvTwY TOV 
2 a 3s £ OS \ 3 / 
aicOyrav del peovTwv Kal erioTHLNS 
\ 
rept adt&v otk ovens, Tatra, pev Kal 
torepov ovrws tréla Bev" 


Swxpdrovs S& wept pev ra 7OiKa 
mpoayparevopevov tepl dé THs dAns 
dicews obey, év pévrot TovToLs TO 
kabdrou Enrotvros Kal rept dpiopav 
émurricavros mpatov THv didvotay, 


“ f. 
exelvov darodedpevos Sih 70 
“ ¢ 7f ¢ N cif 

Tolotroy wméAaBev ws wept érépwv 
Tovro yryvdmevov Kal ov TaY aicOy- 
Tov.  ovTOS OLY Ta pey TOLADTA 
trav dvrev idéas mpoonydperce, 
ra, 8 aloOyra rapa ratra Kal Kara 
Tatra Néyeo Oar wévra. 
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M. 1078! 9-32. 
owéBy 8% wept rav eddy ddga 
rots elrodet ua TO recOHvat rept 
rhs dAnOeias rots “Hpakdeurecous 
Adyous os révrwv Tov alcbyrav del 
peovrwv, Bor elrrep émioryyin TLvdS 
Zora nat bpdvynots, érépas Seiv 
rivas pices elvar rapa Tas aloOynras 
pevovous’ ob yap elvat Tov pedvrov 
eTlLOTH UNV: 

Swxpdrovs O& wept ras HOiKads 
dperas mpaypyarevouévov Kal mepl 
rovtwv bpiLer Oat kabdXrov Enrodvros 
apwtou (Trav wey yap pvovkaoy eri 
puxpov Anudxptros WWwato povoy . 
of 6& IvOaydpero. apdrepov srepi 
rivuv drlyov ... éxetvos 8 edAdyws 
éfnre td Th ear’ avdAdoyiler bat 
yap éLyrer, dpxi) 8& trav ovdAdoye 
chav 7d Ti éorw —. dbo yap éorw 
& ris dy drodoin Soxpare duxatws, 
vous T émaxrikols Adyous Kal Td 
Spier Gar Kabddrov’ Tatra ydp éorw 
dow wept dpxnv erurryuns) aan’ 
& pév Swxpdrys ra Kadddrov od 
yupiorrts eroles ob88 rods dpiopovs’ 

of & exydpiray, Kat Td Towra 
trav évrwv dus mpoonydpeveay. 


The only other reference to Socrates by name in the Meia- 


physics occurs in M. 1086°37—)5 ri. nav oly év rots aioOnrols Kal éxacra 
pely evdpulov kat eve ov6ey atray, 76 8& KabdAov maps radra elvai re 
Kat €repdr Te elvat. todo 0... exivyoe perv Swxparns did rots dpurpars, 
ot pay éxdpic€ ye Ov Kal éxacrov’ sal robro épbds évonoev ob yupioas. 

The part that Aristotle assigns to Socrates in the history of 
philosophy is a comparatively modest one. In his review of 
previous philosophers he passes (987° 29) direct from the Pytha- 
goreans to Plato, and Socrates is introduced incidentally as one 
of the influences which affected Plato’s development. What is 
the value of Aristotle’s testimony? Prof. Taylor makes three 
statements, (1) ‘that Aristotle neither had, nor could have been 
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expected to have, any particular knowledge of the life and 
thought of Socrates, except what he learned from Plato, or read 
in the works of the “ Socratic men” ’ ,' (2) ‘that every statement 
of importance made about Socrates in the Aristotelian corpus 
can be traced to an existing source in the Platonic dialogues’ ;? 
and (3) ‘that Aristotle exercised no kind of higher criticism on 
his documents, but simply accepted what he read in the Swxparixol 
Adyo. of Plato and others as a dramatically faithful presentation 
of a real historical figure’* With the first statement I am 
generally in agreement, but I should prefer to say that Aristotle 
in all probability derived all his knowledge of Socrates from 
Plato and other members of the Academy. Aristotle was not 
born till fifteen years after Socrates’ death, and if a few stories 
about Socrates may have reached him at Stagira, it is pretty 
certain that he can have learnt nothing of importance about 
Socrates’ philosophical views till he became a student of the 
School of Plato. _ But there is a great gulf between the first of 
Prof. Taylor’s propositions and the other two, for these in 
effect ignore the fact that besides the dialogues Aristotle had 
Plato’s d@ypada déypara (to which in another context* he refers), 
and the whole verbal tradition current in the Academy, on which 
to draw for his knowledge of the teaching both of Socrates and 
of Plato. By his examination of Aristotle’s statements e/se- 
where about Socrates, Prof. Taylor makes good his case that 
all of these—all at any rate that have a philosophical importance— 
were or (as I should prefer to say) might have been derived 
from Plato’s dialogues, But the first of the above-quoted pas- 
sages from M presents prima facie a powerful objection to both 
of the two latter of Prof. Taylor’s propositions. For according 
to the ordinary interpretation of his words Aristotle says that 
Socrates did not effect the ‘separation’ of the Ideas but that 
Plato did; and since the separation to which Aristotle objects 
is commonly supposed to be the sort of separation which is 
frequently put into the mouth of Socrates by Plato,’ the inference 
is commonly drawn that Aristotle distinguishes between the 
historical Socrates and the Socrates of the dialogues, and regards 


1 Varia Sovratica, 40 2b 
ADA Ls * Phys. 209” 15. 
5 eg. im Parm.130B. Socrates says that he believes in yopls per eidy 
airh tirra, xopis dé ra rovrov av peréxyovra. Cf. Phaedo 74 A, &e, 
Cc 2 
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the latter as expressing the views not of Socrates but of Plato 
himself. This would imply that Aristotle did not take the 
dialogues at their face value as historical accounts of Socrates’ 
views but exercised an independent judgement about them 

To avoid this difficulty, Prof. Taylor supposes that ‘those 
who first said that there are Ideas’, who are the persons stated 
in the above passage from M to have differed from Socrates by 
separating the Ideas, are not Plato and his followers but the 
‘half-Pythagorean and half-Eleatic’' school of Megara (including 
Euclides and Terpsion)—the <idéiv ido. of Soph 2484 who 
assert ‘an absolute severance between yéveous (process, fact) and 
otcta’,? and with whom Plato in the Sophistes disagrees on this 
ground. 

The answer to this suggestion lies in a comparison of the 
passage in M with that in A. In A Aristotle does not mention 
the separation and in M he does not mention Plato, but the 
reference in both passages to the influence of Heracliteanism, 
the identity of the way in which Socrates 1s introduced in both 
passages, and the identity, but for the change in number, of the 
final statement show that ‘those who first said there are Ideas’ 
in M means just Plato and his orthodox disciples. Prof. Taylor 
asks, ‘if Plato is distinguished as “ those who first said there are 
eidy ” from some one else who added that e’éy are numbers, why 
does Aristotle constantly attribute the doctrine of the “ numbers ” 
to Plato himself?’* But the distinction in 1078 9-12 1s not 
between two persons but between two forms of the ideal theory, 
the theory of Ideas pure and simple as 1t was held originally (é€ 
dpyjs, ib. 11) by the first believers in Ideas, and the theory of 
Idea-numbers. The earlier Plato and his first disciples are 
contrasted with his later self and his later disciples like Xeno- 
crates. That Aristotle viewed Plato as the author of the ideal 
theory seems to be confirmed by &. NV. 1096" 12 xaérep wpoadyrous 
ths roatrys Cyrnoews ywouerys 814. 76 hirovs dvdpas elowyayety rh, «ldy. 
Is it likely that Aristotle would have spoken thus if the Ideas 
went back to the time of Socrates, who died long before he 
himself was born? 

It is with Plato, then, and not with the Megarians, that 
Aristotle is contrasting Socrates. This can only mean one or 


1 VS. 87. * 1b. 84 3 ib. 70 
* Cf. Ps.-Al. 740, 18 (N.B. the singular trédaBev), 741. 22. 
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other of two things (1) He treats the Socrates of the dialogues 
as the historical Socrates, and contrasts the views put into his 
mouth with others which Plato expresses through other mouths 
in the dialogues, or expressed in his verbal teaching. Or (2) he 
treats the Socrates of the dialogues not as equivalent to the 
historical Socrates but as the mouthpiece of Plato’s own views, 
and contrasts these with those which he believes to have been 
held by Socrates himself, 

The first alternative is ruled out by what 1s implied both in 
the A passage and in the M passage, that 1t was not Socrates but 
those with whom he is contrasted that first used the word idéa 
in its technical sense. It is notorious that the word 1s constantly 
used in such a sense by the Socrates of the dialogues. We are 
driven therefore to the second alternative, that Aristotle dis- 
tinguished clearly between the historical Socrates and -the 
Socrates of the dialogues. Nor is this in the least incompatible 
with the supposition that all he knew of Socrates he learnt from 
the Academy, and perhaps even from Plato himself. It is 
natural to suppose that it was well understood in the Academy 
that Plato had in the dialogues sometimes used Socrates as the 
mouthpiece of Platonic and non-Socratic views, and Plato may 
very well have madesthis clear in his oral teaching. 

Prof. Taylor argues‘ from the reference to Swxparixol Adyor 1n 
Poet. 1447>11 that Aristotle meant by these a realistic type of 
composition in which truth to life was of the first importance and 
in which therefore Plato could not reasonably have ascribed to 
Socrates views quite different from those which he really held. 
But surely the important point 1s that the Swxparixot Adyo. are for 
Aristotle, just as much as the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus, 
forms of poetry or drama and not of history, that it is universal 
and not particular truth that is required of them. They are 
poetry, though written in prose, just as Empedocles’ works are 
not poetry, though written in verse. 

What Prof. Taylor’s view implies, if pushed to its logical 
conclusion, is that whenever Plato had original views to express, 
he was careful to put them into the mouth of some purely imaginary 
character. The views expressed by Parmenides and Timaeus, 
for instance, in the dialogues that bear their names, must be as 
historical as those expressed by Socrates, and all that we are 

Yes 55 
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left with as the philosophy of Plato is what is said by the 
‘strangers’ in the Sophust, the Statesman, and the Laws, and 
what we learn (mainly from Aristotle) about the theory of ideal 
numbers. Is it likely that Aristotle, his ablest pupil, the ‘mind 
of the school’, can have been so completely mistaken as this 
view implies that he was with regard to the fundamental nature 
of the dialogues? That he misunderstood some of Plato’s 
views is very probable, but that he should have thought Plato 
to be writing original philosophy when he was really only 
expounding other men’s views seems improbable, 

If it be asked why Aristotle refers thus vaguely in M to ‘the 
first believers in Ideas’ and not to Plato by name, the answer is 
to be found partly in the nature of Books M and N, partly in 
a delicacy for which Aristotle has not received the credit due to 
him, (1) MN is a study of various actual or even merely 
possible opinions conducted in as impeisonal a manner as 
possible. It is throughout a criticism of the various forms of 
a general way of thinking which was common to the Pytha- 
goreans, Plato, Speusippus, and Xenocrates. ‘The Pytha- 
goreans’ is so vague an expression that Aristotle feels frec to 
use it frequently, but Plato is mentioned only once,’ and 
Speusippus and Xenocrates never; all three are constantly 
referied to in the vaguest terms.? (2) Aristotle seems to prefer, 
when he is criticizing Plato, not to mention him by name. Of 
the passages in the Metaphysics in which Plato is mentioned 
by name, A, 987"%29-988"°17 is mainly historical, with little 
criticism ; A. 988% 26, g90* 30, Z. 1028" 19 are purely historical ; 
B. 996* 6, 1001%9 are purely aporematic; in I’. toro” 12, A. Lorg" 4 
Aristotle adopts a Platonic argument and a Platonic distinction ; 
E. 1026 14, K. 1064» 29, A. 1070" 18 express a qualified approval 
(od sands is less faint praise in Greek than its literal equivalent 
in English); A. 10712> 32—1072°4 expresses partial agreement, 
partial criticism ; M. 1083°32 states Plato’s view on a particular 
point to be better than those of his followers; only in 
I, 1053513 ff. is Plato’s view simply attacked. To this last 
passage we must add A, 10256, where a particular argument in 
the Lippias Minor (not necessarily treated as having been 

1 1083 32. 

* c.g. 1076%19-21 of wey (Plato), vi dé (Xenociates)... érepor d¢ 
vives (Speusippus) 
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believed in by Plato) is described as ilusory. On the other 
hand in the criticisms of the ideal theory which occur in A. 9, 
Z. 6, 8, II, 14, 15, M, N there are no explicit references to Plato 
except (1) A. 99153 = M. ro80* 2, a disparaging reference to the 
Phaedo, and (2) M. 1083* 32, the comparatively laudatory reference 
mentioned above. It certainly seems as if Aristotle tried to 
avoid the direct mention of Plato when he was attacking the 
Platonic theory. 

There is a minor but interesting question, viz. whether Ari- 
stotle refers, as 1s maintained by ‘ Fitzgerald’s canon’,’ to the 
historical Socrates as Swxpdrys and to the Platonic Socrates as 
6 Swxparns. Prof. Taylor maintains? that this canon 1s quite 
unfounded. The general practice in Greek is that the article is 
omitted with the names of persons except (a) in referring to 
a person already named in the context without the article (here 
6 = ‘the said’); (4) to a person who is present and 1s pointed to, 
(c) to a particularly famous person: so the practice 1s stated by 
Kuhner.* Aristotle’s practice agrees with this in general. In 
Met. A there are fifty references to philosophers and poets with- 
out the article, and two with 1t—6é yap Tlapyevidys 986" 22, 6 pév 
yap TlAdrwy 990° 29 (both explicable by (a) above) In the other 
books of the Metaphysics we find TlAarwy eleven times; in one 
passage‘ the best MSS. are divided as between TAdrwv and 
6 IIAarwv, and the latter form occurs nowhere else in these books. 
In the Ahetoric historical characters are mentioned at least 234 
times without the article, and there are (as far as I know) only 
twenty passages (other than those explicable by Fitzgerald’s 
canon) in which they occur with the article ;* some of these ° are 
explicable by (a) above, and the rest probably by (c). On the 
other hand S3exparys occurs in Aristotle’s genuine works 19 
times without the article and 22 times with it. This at once 
suggests that there is some special reason for the use of the 
article with this name, and the reason which naturally presents 


1 W. Fitzgerald, Selections from the Nic. Eth. of Aristotle, 163. 

7 VS. 4-51. 

° Gr. Gramm. § 462 (a). * A. 10707 18. 

® 1357> 34, 13647 19, 13657 28, 136779, 17, 19, 13684 20, 1377" 19, 22, 
1384” 15, 13868 19, 1392° 12, 13984 17, 31, 1399 33, 1400P 17, 1401 32, 
1402) 11, 140524, 141787, 

§ 1357 34, 1398817. Cf. Pol. 1270° 4-7, 12749 31f., Poet 1453% 24-29. 
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itself is that Socrates 1s both a historical character and 
a character in Plato’s dialogues. The use of the article when 
he is referred to in the latter capacity may be explained as 
a sort of generalized form of such expressions as 6 év aidwwe 
Swxpdrys, 6 ev 77 UoAure’g Swnpdrys.' If this distinction is intended 
by Aristotle, we should expect to find Swxparys used generally 
with a past tense and 6 Xwxpdrys with the present. wxpdrns 
occurs with a past tense in Soph. El. 18357, P. A. 642% 28, 
Met. 987> 1, 107817, 108623, E£. N. 112725, 1144518, 28, 
11.45% 23, 25, 1147515, Pol. 1260422, Rhet. 1398824, 141998 

& Swxpérys with the present in Po/. 126176, 12, 16, » 19, 21, 126256, 
9, 1264 2g, 5 7, 129112, 1316"°2,> 27. There are other passages 
mn which the verb throws no light on the question whether the 
real or the Platonic Socrates is meant, but the sense does so. 
In An. Post. 97" 21, Met. 1078 28, Rhet. 1390» 31, where there 
is no article, the sense clearly demands a reference to the 
historical Socrates, In the Politics the passages with the article 
(including 1263>30, 126412, ) 24, 29, 37 as well as those men- 
tioned above) occur, with one exception, in contexts in which 
the Aepubiic is mentioned by name and its theories are under dis- 
cussion. (The exception is 1265 11 rdvres of rod Ywxpdrovs Adyor, 
where the article is appropriately used, since Aristotle is referring 
to the Platonic dialogues, but the special reference is to the 
Laws. Aristotle either speaks carelessly as if Socrates had 
been a character in that dialogue, or deliberately identifies the 
‘Athenian Stranger’ with Socrates; Grote suggests that Plato 
intended this identification, and did not call the chief speaker 
Socrates, only because it was well known that Socrates had 
never been in Crete, where the scene 1s laid.) Thus Fitzgerald’s 
canon accounts for 35 out of the 41 passages, Further, it is not 
surprising if the article occasionally occurs with a past tense; 
‘as Mr. Micawber said’ is hardly less natural than ‘as 
Mr. Micawber says’. £. NV. 11160 4. 6 Xoxpdrys din refers to 
Laches 125, Prot. 360; Rhet. 1367° 8 6 Swxpdrys Zeyey to Menex 
235D. There remain four exceptional passages. In Pol. 134223 
we have érurpdor kal rotto Swxpdrea, where the reference is clearly 
to the Republic; but (a2) Susemihl and Burnet regard the section 
in which this occurs as spurious, and (0), 1f 1t is genuine, Prof. 


1 De Gen. ef Corr, 335” 10, Pol. 1342 32, 
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Cook Wilson’s emendation 7@ Swxpdre, may well be right after 
rotro. In Fhet. 141530 we have Adyer Swxparys &v To ereradin, 
where the Menexenus is referred to ; 1t is pardonable to suggest 
that in this one passage 6 has dropped out before the similar 
letter o In Met. 1078530, Rhet. 139831 6 Swxpdrys clearly 
refers to the historical person, but the former passage falls under 
Kuhner’s (a) and the latter probably under his (c). 

The canon ts on the whole confirmed very strongly by Ari- 
stotle’s usage with other proper names. In £. N. vii, for 
instance, Bywater observes! that we have the article where the 
canon requires it In II45®2I, 1146%21, 1148933, 114915, 
1151>18, and miss it only in 1145220. The rule is observed in 
twenty passages of the Politics,? and ignored only in 1342523 
(dealt with above) and in 1338428, where it is natural to restore 
{6)Oducceds In 126212 6 "Apioroddvns means Aristophanes 
in the Symposium. In the Rhetoric there are at least eighteen 
instances of the observance of the rule. Bywater admits only 
two exceptions—1415? 30 (dealt with above) and 1400% 27, where 
we may restore (6) ’Odvaceds. Prof. Taylor, however, has 
pointed out several passages 1n which, of two literary characters 
referred to, only one has the article,‘ as though Aristotle con- 
sidered that he had thus given a sufficient clue to his meaning. 
The article 1s exceptionally omitted in 1413 26 (‘Paddpavéus cal 
Tlarapydys) The fhetoric also, as we have seen, uses the article 
occasionally of historical characters, and it would seem that in 
this, the most highly finished of Aristotle’s works, rhythmical 
grounds have led to a relaxation of the usual principle. In the 
Poetics there are at least 31 cases of the use of the article 
in accordance with the canon,‘ and only the following excep- 
tions :—6 Oprvos “Odvaoctws év ry AevdAAy 1454230 (not really an 
exception, because Opivos ‘Odvecéws was presumably the regular 
way of referring to this part of the Scylla), ’Odveceds 1454» 26, 
’Opéorys 1b. 31, Oidézrovs 1460% 30, Siovdos 1456% 22. The dropping 
out of 6 before o and occasionally before o is clearly excepito 
probans reguiam. 


1 Cont, to Text. Emend of Aristotle's Nic. Eth. 52. 

2 Bywater, Arzstotle on the Art of Poetry, 228. 

5 139615, 1399" 1, © 28, 14004 27, 1401) 35, 

* 14519 22, 1452" 25, 27,5, 6, 7, 1453°6, 23, 24 Ler, 29, 145471, 2, 5, 
29, 31,>14, 1455% 5, 6, 7, 27, ° 18, 14604 30, P 26, 14614 12, 29, 5, 7, 21 das. 
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The references to Socrates in the Metaphysics show that 
Aristotle held that Plato ‘separated’ the Ideas, and that Socrates 
did not. But we must agree with Prof. Taylor’ that the mean- 
ing of this phrase is by no means clear. Aristotle’s meaning 
seems to be that Socrates’ attempt to arrive at definitions of 
common terms (of which there are many examples both in 
Plato’s dialogues and in the A/emorabilia) concentrated attention 
on universals, but that Socrates did not, any more than Aristotle 
himself, draw the conclusion that the universal exists as some: 
thing apart from the particulars; that either he had no theory 
on the subject, or he thought as Aristotle does that the universal 
exists only as the common element in particulars. Now to 
distinguish the universal from its particulars 1s in a sense to 
‘separate’ it. It is to think of it separately, and if the thought 
is not merely mistaken, this implies that the universal 1s 
a different entity from the particulars. What Aristotle means 
is that the Platonists treated the universal not merely as different 
from the particulars but as having a separate existence as well, 
i.e. (x) as not existing as an element in particulars at all, or 
(2) as existing apart from them as well as in them. Now he 
refers frequently to the Platonic doctrine of the participation of 
the particulars in the Ideas, which implies the presence of the 
Idea as an element in particulars. His view of the Platonic 
doctrine must therefore be the second of those just mentioned. 

Whether he is right in this charge is a difficult matter on 
which to satisfy oneself. Much of Plato’s language lends itself 
to the charge, but it 1s hard to say how far he may not be simply 
putting in an emphatic and picturesque way the doctrine of the 
distinction of the universal from the particulars and of the im- 
portance of the universal, a doctrine in which Aristotle believed 
no less than Plato. Yet it is difficult to suppose that Aristotle 
could have so thoroughly misinterpreted a master with whom 
he was presumably for years in daily contact, as to take for 
a fundamental difference of view what was really a difference of 
emphasis and expression. It is more probable that he had real 
grounds for supposing that Plato and his orthodox followers 
(I) were, in the application of such words as wapdderypa and elxdyv 
to the Idea and its particulars, expressing belief in the exist- 
ence of universals quite apart from particular instances, and (2) 


+. Vo 69 ff. 
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in their zeal for the universal were losing sight of the particu- 
lars which after all are the facts with which any theory of the 
universe has to start.’ 

There are certain other points in Prof, Taylor’s view of 
Socrates which call for some attention. Aristotle says that there 
are two things which may be ascribed to Socrates—inductive 
arguments and general definition. Prof. Taylor holds that 
inductive argument was in no special way characteristic of 
Socrates.’ It would, of course, be as untrue to say that Socrates 
invented inductive argument as, in Locke’s phrase, to suppose 
that God has been ‘so sparing to men to make them barely 
two-legged creatures, and left it to Amnstotle to make them 
rational ’.? Prof. Taylor can without difficulty produce instances 
of the use of érdyeoOa. for inductive argument from the early 
Hippocratean writings. But surely any one can recognize in 
Socrates, whether as depicted in the Memorabiha or as depicted 
in what are generally known as the ‘Socratic’ dialogues of 
Plato, a careful testing of general opinions by the examination 
of particular cases that 1s foreign to the previous schools ot 
Greek philosophy, with which Aristotle 1s here contrasting 
Socrates. In this sense the ascription of inductive argument to 
him as of something characteristic 1s thoroughly justified. 
Sunilarly in the careful and continual search for general defini- 
tions which we find both the Xenophontic and the Platonic 
Socrates pursuing there 1s something very different from either 
the bold uncritical definitions of the pre-Socratics* or the 
acquiescence of common sense in mere descriptions or mere 
examples instead of definitions. ; 

Aristotle’s testimony 1s not, if our argument be sound, ‘in 
favour of the view that Plato’s dramatic portraiture of Socrates 
is, in all essentials, thoroughly historical’. It 1s against this 
view. Whether we think it decisive against this view will 
depend on our estimate of the force of the other arguments put 
forward in favour of the view, and on our estimate of Aristotle 
as a witness to facts in the history of philosophy two generations 


1 That Plato himself saw those dangers to be implied in the ideal 
theory is shown clearly enough by the first part of the Parmenzaes , that 
he ever succeeded in avoiding them 1s not so clear. 

Vise OOM, S Essay iv 17 4 
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before his own time. As regards the latter point, his member- 
ship of the Academy for well-nigh twenty years surely implies 
that his testimony about Socrates is of great importance. He 
may be an unsympathetic and in some directions a hasty critic 
of the ideal theory, but on a question of fact, the question 
whether it was Plato’s own theory or that of Socrates that Plato 
expressed through the mouth of Socrates, he is unlikely to be 
mistaken. 

It is no part of my purpose to discuss the other arguments in 
favour of Prof. Taylor’s view. Every one must admire the skill 
with which he and Prof. Burnet have developed and supported 
by argument their hypothesis that the Socrates of the dialogues 
is the historic Socrates, a hypothesis which has brought new 
life into the study of Plato’s dialogues. It is both justifiable 
and important to work this hypothesis for all it 1s worth. 
Prof. Taylor has shown conclusively ! that the main facts in the 
biography of Socrates which is commonly accepted even by 
those who do not share his view are found in the dialogues of 
Plato, and have probably made their way into the accepted 
biography from no other source. 

The sketch of Socrates’ fe and character which he has pieced 
together from the dialogues forms a coherent and lifelike whole. 
But on the question whether it was Socrates or Plato who first 
formulated the ideal theory Aristotle’s authority seems to me 
decisive. This is compatible with accepting Socrates’ account 
in the Phaedo’ of his early mental history as substantially true. 
Aristotle does not tell us that Socrates was a mere moralist who 
had never had any interest in physical or metaphysical questions. 
What he says is that when Socrates was interesting himself* in 
ethical questions and not in nature as a whole, Plato took him 
as his master, 1.e. that Socrates’ influence on Plato belongs to 
the later part of his career, when, as Prof. Taylor himself 
maintains, the oracle given to Chaerephon had deflected the 
current of his life and transformed him from the head of the 
ppovriatnptov (which may well have been half-Anaxagorean, half- 
Pythagorean in its complexion *) into the critic of current ethical 
notions and the searcher for definitions of ethical terms. The 


* In Plato’s Biography of Socrates. 
* 96 A~I00 A. * mpayparevopévou A, 9872 = M, 1078> 18, 
* Plato’s Bog. of Soc. 24. 
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chronology in itself makes this probable. Prof. Taylor holds! 
that the oracle was given before the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (1 e. before 431). Plato was born three years after 
this, and this consideration alone, if we follow Prof. Burnet and 
Prof. Taylor in holding the oracle to have been the turning: 
point in Socrates’ career,’ would make it probable that Socrates 
was not the medium through which Plato became acquainted 
with the Pythagorean views out of which the ideal theory was, 
according to Aristotle, developed, but rather, as Aristotle 
implies, an influence on Plato independent of Pythagoreanism. 


Origin of Plato's views. 


We may now turn to Aristotle’s account of the origin of 
Plato’s views. According to him,® Plato’s philosophy ‘in most 
respects followed‘ the Pythagoreans’, but was modified by two 
other influences:—(z) an early acquaintance with Heraclitean 
views, aS represented by Cratylus, and a consequent conviction 
that as sensible things are always.in flux, they cannot be the 
objects of knowledge, (2) the influence exerted by Socrates’ 
efforts to find general definitions of ethical terms. Three 
things here are somewhat surprising :—(z) the recognition of 
Plato’s doctrine as essentially akin to Pythagoreanism; (2) the 
reference to an early association with Cratylus; (3) the absence 
of any reference to the influence of Eleaticism. 

(x) With regard to the first point it must be remembered that 
Aristotle has in mind the whole body of Plato’s teaching, in- 
cluding the doctrine of ideal numbers, which is not found in the 
dialogues and therefore does not enter largely into our usual 
conception of his philosophy. This whole side of Platonism 1s 
plainly a development from Pythagoreanism. But even the 
ideal theory proper bears much resemblance to the Pythagorean. 
Aristotle states the relation between the two schools more defi- 
nitely ® by saying that while the Pythagoreans held that sensible 
things exist by imitation of numbers, Plato held that they exist 
by participation in Forms. The change from ‘imitation ’ to ‘par- 
ticipation’ he regards as merely verbal but the change from 


1 ib. 26. ° 21b 19. * 987 30. 
* 1e. resembled. Cf. n. on A. 987 30 5 987 9. 
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‘numbers’ to ‘Forms’ as more important. He later' amplifies 
his account by saying that Plato agreed with the Pythagoreans 
(a) in treating unity as a substance, not an attribute, and (8) in 
treating numbers as the cause of the substantial nature of 
sensible things; and differed from them (a) in describing the 
material principle of the Forms not as a single thing, ‘the in- 
definite’, but as a ‘dyad’, the great and small, (6) in saying that 
numbers are ‘apart from’ sensible things and not the things 
themselves, (c) in positing mathematical objects as entities 
‘intermediate’ between Forms and sensibles. Finally,’ the 
second of these divergences from the Pythagorean doctrine, 
and the introduction of the Forms, are said to be due to # & 
rois Adyous oxéves, while the first of the divergences is said to be 
due to a cause which need not concern us at present. 

The phrase 7 év rots Adyous oxafus points back to the earlier 
statement that Socrates’ fixing of attention on definitions was 
an important factor in the development of Plato’s thought. The 
outcome of the whole passage, then, is that while the Platonic 
theory of Ideas was essentially akin to the Pythagorean theory 
of numbers, two modifications were due to Socrates’ insistence on 
the importance of careful definition, the recognition of unity and 
numbers as something apart from sensibles, and the introduction 
ofthe Forms. What is the meaning of this? We know from 
other passages that the Pythagoreans identified things with 
numbers ; justice, they said, 7s the number four, opportunity 
the number seven, and so on. Even sensible things were 
identified with numbers, and, as 1s implied in this, numbers 
were not grasped in their true nature as something abstract and 
independent of any particular material in which they may be 
exemplified, but were thought of as themselves material. In 
fact the notion of immaterial being had not yet been grasped. 
Attention to the problem of definition naturally led to a twofold 
divergence from the Pythagorean theory. (a) Plato was led to 
realize that a number must be different from the various 
particulars in which it may be embodied, and (0) he was led to 
see that it is improper to put forward numbers as the very 
essence of other things; justice, for example, has a nature of its 
own and is not to be identified with four or any other number. 
These are the two ways, according to Aristotle, in which Socrates’ 

‘ab. 22 PADS 20. 
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search for definitions produced features of Platonism which dis- 
tinguished it from Pythagoreanism. It is an example of the 
influence of logical inquiries on metaphysical views. 

(2) The recognition of the flux of all sensible things and the 
consequent impossibility of knowledge of them 1s present through- 
out the dialogues as the underlying assumption which does not 
need to be often emphasized because it 1s so unquestioningly 
taken for granted. What we should not have known from the 
dialogues is Plato’s early acquaintance with Cratylus. This 
cannot, I think, be merely Aristotle’s inference from the Theae- 
tetus and the Cratylus; there is nothing 1n those dialogues to 
suggest it. It seems to be a genuine piece of information 
derived in all probability direct from Plato; and it to some 
extent confirms the view that as regards Socrates also Aristotle 
was not entirely dependent on the dialogues for his information. 
His other piece of information about Cratylus’ may well come 
from the same source. 

(3) We might be tempted to suppose the Eleatics to be in- 
cluded among the ‘ Italians’ whom, according to Aristotle, Plato’s 
philosophy in most respects followed But a reference to what 
precedes and to other passages in which the word is used? 
shows that only the Pythagoreans are meant. The reason why 
Aristotle does not mention the Eleatics here probably is that 
he describes Plato as learning the lesson of Eleaticism from 
Cratylus and from Socrates. The Heraclitean insistence on 
the flux of all sensible things, Socrates’ insistence on the fact 
that there 1s something that can be known and defined, led 
Plato to draw the Eleatic inference that there is a non-sensible 
reality which is the object of knowledge.® lEleaticism was 
mediated to him by Cratylus and Socrates. One misses, how- 
ever, a reference to the Eleatic Euclides of Megara, to whom 
Plato betook himself after the death of Socrates, and by whom 
he was considerably influenced.* 

These non-sensible objects of knowledge, Aristotle says,’ 
Plato called Ideas, and it is implied that he was the first to use 
the term in this technical sense. Students of Greek philosophy 


1 T. 1010 12. 
- 2 987 10, 988%26, De Caelo 293% 20, Mereor. 342” 30 
* 987" 5, 1078 15 
+ Cf. Burnet, Greek Philosophy i, pp. 230-237. 5 987> 7, 
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are much indebted to Prof. Taylor for the comprehensive study, 
which he has made in Vana Socratica of the prose usage of the 
words cides, iSéa down to the death of Alexander the Great. No 
one supposes that Plato used the words in a brand-new sense 
quite out of relation to their previous use. But there are certain 
contentions of Prof. Taylor’s as to their previous use which 
seem to be disproved by Prof. Gillespie’s study of his argument.’ 
One is that ‘the meaning “real essence” 1s the primary, the 
meaning “logical class” the secondary or derivative’ :’ another 
is that the words, ‘wherever they occur in any but a most 
primitive sense, have a meaning due to their significance in 
Pythagorean geometry’. Prof. Gillespie has shown that in the 
Hippocratic writings «des 1s frequently used in a sense which 
stands to the logical meaning of ‘class’ very much as the words 
‘form’, ‘kind’, ‘type’ do in the mouth of an unphilosophical 
Englishman. And he has shown that there is no evidence for 
the belief that the sense ‘geometrical figure’ which efdos seems 
to have borne at an early stage in the history of Pythagoreanism 
had any influence on the general use of the word. As regards 
Plato’s usage it 1s important to notice that both words as used 
by him imply a dependent genitive, and he speaks of ‘the 
Forms’ with an implied reference to the things of which they 
are the Forms. This 1n itself tells against the suggestion that 
eidos means a ‘simple real’; the Forms ave for Plato simple 
entities, but that 1s not what the word means. In fact for the 
Platonic use Prof. Taylor's other translation ‘real essence’ 
seems to be just right. 

Aristotle’s attitude to the ideal theory and the nature of his 
criticism of it are matters of common knowledge, and it is not 
necessary to enter into these matters here. But it is worth 
while to consider what light Aristotle throws on the nature of 
any modifications that may have taken place in the ideal theory. 


‘The earlier and the later theory of Ideas.’ 

We must first consider Dr. Jackson’s view that an earlier and 
a later theory of Ideas can be traced in the dialogues. He 

Classical Quarterly v1 179-203. 

VS. Ol. $ 1b. 180. 

* Journal of Philology x. 253-298, x1. 287-331, xii. I-40, 242-272, xiv. 
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holds that the later theory was distinguished in two main 
respects from the earlier. (1) It restricted the world of Ideas 
within very narrow limits; it recognized Ideas only of animal 
and vegetable types and of the four elements, rejecting Ideas of 
relations, of negations, of manufactured objects. (2) It stated 
the relation between the particulars and the Ideas no longer as 
one of participation, but as one of copying. 

(x) Aristotle seems to imply that Plato recognized Ideas only 
of éréca dice, only of those things which exist by nature; 
and he tells us that the current doctrine of Platonists in his 
time rejected not only Ideas of manufactured objects, but also 
Ideas of relations and of negations.2 Whether Plato himself 
rejected the latter two classes we do not know; but we are 
definitely told that he rejected the first, and 1t seems possible 
that the reasons which led him to reject this might have led him 
to reject the others also. But Dr. Jackson seems to be wrong 
in holding that this rejection is to be found in the dialogues. 
In order to reach this result, he has to treat the Parmenides, 
which so far as it comes to any definite conclusion reaffirms the 
necessity of believing in an Idea answering to every common 
name, as if it rejected this necessity. He has to treat the 
péyiora yevy of the Sophist as not Ideas at all because they are 
abstractions like being and not-being and not animals, vegetables, 
or elements; and he has to treat the absence of any mention of 
Ideas of justice, beauty, and the like in the Zzmaeus as proving 
that when he wrote the 7zaeus Plato did not believe in these 
Ideas ; when the fact is that Plato does not speak of such Ideas 
there because he is writing on physics and they would be quite 
out of place. 

The statements of Aristotle just referred to have been much 
discussed. It is notorious that Plato in several passages speaks 
of Ideas of manufactured objects.’ The theories that have been 
propounded in view of this fact are conveniently enumerated 
and well discussed in Robin’s Théorte Platonicienne des Idées et 
des Nombres,* a work of great learning and acuteness. (a) It 
may be said that when Plato speaks of Ideas of e@rtefacta, he is 


1 A, 10702 18 

2 A. 991° 6, 990° 16, 13. 

3 Rep. 596 B, 597C, Craz. 389 B, C. * 194 ff 
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speaking loosely and perhaps half-humorously.’’ In reply it 
must be pointed out that Ideas of a@rtefacta are required by the 
general doctrine that wherever there is a common name there 
is an Idea, and that the Ideas of bed and table form an integral 
part of Plato’s argument against art in the tenth book of the 
Republic. (b) It may be said that Aristotle has misinterpreted 
Plato in saying that he recognized only Ideas of natural objects.’ 
But Aristotle’s statements agree with the definition put forward 
by Xenocrates as expressing Plato’s view: rodrov ds dpeoxopevov 
7 Kabyyeudve tov pov rhs iSdas dvéypae’ airia wapaderypariKy Tov 
kare. dvow det ovvertérov ... ywpiory Kal Oeia airia (c) It may be 
said, as by Dr. Jackson,‘ that Plato changed his opinion. But 
Aristotle does not speak of any change in the ideal theory in 
this respect, nor is any real evidence of a change to be found 
in the dialogues. (d) It may be suggested that it was only 
Plato’s disciples who changed the theory Beckmann” supposes 
that the name of Plato is a later addition in the one passage 
where he is definitely named. But we should not have recourse 
to a violent assault on the text till more peaceable methods have 
first been tried; and we must take some account of the testimony 
of Xenocrates. (e) Robin suggests that Plato rejected Ideas 
only of the products of the imitative arts, the copies which 
merely reproduce the outward form of their originals, and not 
the Ideas of the products of the useful arts, which have a form 
dictated by their end as truly as natural objects have; and that 
Aristotle misinterpreted him as having denied Ideas of the 
latter also. This suggestion agrees with the doctrine of the Ke- 
public, where the actual bed stands at one remove from the 
Idea (just as a natural object does), the painted bed at two 
removes. There is no Idea of the painted bed; its wapdédevyya 1s 
not an Idea but the actual bed. If this very plausible suggestion 
be right, Xenocrates and the Platonic school generally * must 
have gone beyond Plato by banning Ideas of both types of 

1 So Proclus J Tim. 29C, 1. 344. 8, Diehl; Ravaisson, Zssaz i. 294 ff. ; 
Bonitz, 118 f. 

2 So Zeller, Plat. Stud. 262. 

* Procl Jz Parm i. 888 18, v. 136, Cousin. 

* So Susemihl, Genet Entwecki. u. 540, Ueberweg, Unters. 206f., 
Grundr. Y. 191; Zeller, PA. d. Gr. u. 14. 703, 947, Heinze, Xenokr. 53 f. 
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artefacia, and Aristotle ascribes to the master what was tiue 
only of the disciples. 

On the question of Ideas of negations, of perishables, and of 
relations it may be enough to refer to the notes on A. ggo 13-16, 
from which it will be seen that the belief in a clean-cut division 
between an earlier and a later ideal theory held by Plato 
himself is not supported by Aristotle’s statements. 

(2) In his other main thesis, that in the later Platonic theory 
the Ideas were no longer thought of as immanent in particulars 
but as transcendent, related to them solely as a pattern to its 
copies, Dr. Jackson 1s on still weaker ground. The Parmenides, 
on which he here chiefly relies, riddles the transcendence- 
theory with objections as completely as it does the immanence- 
theory, and the upshot of the dialogue is the recognition of the 
inadequacy of both metaphors alike to express the view which 
Plato still holds, that there must be Ideas to which particulars 
are somehow related and to which they owe their being 
Further, the Aristotelian evidence on which Dr. Jackson takes 
his stand with regard to the range of the Ideal world entirely 
fails him with regard to the nature of the relation between Idea 
and particulars. Aristotle treats péOefis as the characteristic 
Platonic way of stating the relation, and he treats this as differ- 
ing only verbally from the Pythagorean way of stating the 
relation between numbers and sensible things, viz. as pipyors.' 
So little does Aristotle make’ of the distinction which seems to 
Dr. Jackson all-important. There is no suggestion whatever 
in Aristotle of an earlier and a later Platonic theory on this 
question. 

There is, however, in Aristotle much evidence of Platonic 
theories of which little or no trace can be found in the dialogues, 
and which partly belong to Plato’s later thought as it was 
expressed in the dypada ddéypara, and partly are due to develop- 
ments carried out by Speusippus and Xenocrates. 


The Ideal Numbers and Ideat Spatal Magnituaes. 


The first stage is the doctrine of the dovpBdyror dpibot which 
appears In Met. M, 6-8. This is no real advance or departure 
from the ideal theory as we know it from the dialogues; it is 


1 A, 987° Io. 2 Cf. 991% 20. 
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merely the making explicit, with regard to Ideas of numbers,’ 
of what was involved in their being Ideas. The ideal numbers 
are simply the natural numbers, i.e. the universals twoness, 
threeness, &c., of which all groups with two, three, &c., members 
are the particular instances. From their nature as Ideas it 
follows that they are specifically distinct and incomparable,’ 
i e. incapable of being stated as fractions one of another. Two- 
ness 1S not the half of fourness. Nor is a natural number an 
aggregate of units.® If, therefore, the Platonists had been true 
to their principles, the question which Aristotle presses on 
them, whether the units in ideal numbers are comparable or 
not, would have fallen to the ground. Their answer would 
have been that there are no units in ideal numbers. It is 
possible that Plato held this view, but certainly some of the 
Platonists did not. Aristotle says (10808) that the views 
(a) that all units are comparable, and () that the units in each 
number are comparable to each other but not to those in 
any other number, both found support among the Platonists, 
but he does not expressly assign either to Plato. In view of 
the general nature of their doctrines we may perhaps ascribe 
(a2) to Speusippus and (8), the compromise theory, to Xenocrates. 
The third view (c), that all units are incomparable, had no 
supporters (1080> 8, 1081% 35). 

It should be added that a belief in ideal spatial magnitudes, 
no less than in ideal numbers, is implied in the Platonic theory 
as we know it from the dialogues. These also must be ‘incom- 
parable’. The idea of quadrilateral 1s not larger or smaller 
than or equal to the idea of triangle, nor can they be added 
together so as to make the idea of some other figure. The 
substance of what Aristotle has to say about the ideal peyéOy 15 
indicated in a later section of this essay. 


1 For which cf. Phaedo tol C5. 
* 10807 17, 1083 34. 
* Syr. 113 24 7d Je kai dptOudy ey exeivois (sc. trois eldntixois dpiByois) rov 
8 0 a oF % 8 x ~ 8 r d n ‘ 3 8 10 al * ‘ 
povadixoy elodyew kat dtd rovro Surdaciay mosey riy avrodudda rys avropovdoos, 
apddpa eoriv érimddatov’ od yap Oia moodryra porddwy exagros ray éxei 
> é n a ‘ > , a ay 2 4 fA a , 
apipayv exe THY erwvupiay hy eiAndev, GAAG Katd Twa yapaKrnpa Georarns 
kal drAoverarns ovel 6 7 dixdv wAnGos é iv ev rois el 
ns ovolas. . Guo.oy ovv povadiKdy mAOos eminrely ev rois eidn- 
texois dpiOyois Kai Hmap i} owdqva omddyxvey te tov dddov exacroy év rod 
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TH peTacs. 

This is the doctrine that mathematical numbers and the other 
objects of mathematics form an order ot entities intermediate 
between Ideas andsensible objects. Aristotle expressly ascribes 
this doctrine to Plato, and he tells us clearly what was the 
ground of the doctrine? The objects of mathematics could not 
be sensible particulars because they were eternal and unchange- 
able ; they could not be Ideas because there were many alike, 
while each Idea is unique. Take, for instance, the propositions 
‘two triangles on the same base and between the same parallels 
are equal in area’. What are these two triangles? They are 
different from the Idea of triangle. This, from its nature as 
a universal, is unique. Ifthere were two Ideas of triangle, there 
would have had to be another, genuine Idea whose form they 
would have possessed.* On the other hand, Plato seems to have 
argued, the two triangles cannot be sensible triangles, since the 
proposition would still be true if all the sensible triangles that 
now exist ceased to exist, they are eternal while the sensibles 
are transient. Therefore there must be a third class of entities 
to which these belong. Similarly, when we say 2 and 2 makes 
4, we are not speaking of the Idea of two, since to suppose this 
duplicated and then added to itself is absurd. Nor are we 
speaking of sensible twos, since the proposition would be true 
even if all the sensible twos ceased to exist. 

The doctrine of ‘intermediates’ is not a purely fantastic and 
negligible one. It is an answer to a real question, the question 
involved in the notion of ‘any’. What do we mean when we 
say that ‘man is mortal’? We donot mean that ‘manness’ 
is mortal, nor that the human race is mortal; nor that A, B, and 
C, certain definite men, are mortal. We mean that any man is 
mortal, and it 1s not unnatural to suppose that the subject of this 
proposition 1s a separate entity. The argument may be extended 
beyond the sphere of mathematics and applied to the objects of 
all the sciences. Political economy makes statements about 
what happens when two economic men enter into certain rclations. 


1 A, 987>14. In the note ad loc. I have tried to show that the doc- 
trine is a natural conclusion from views expressed in the dialogues, 
though it 1s not actually expressed in any dialogue except the 7z/zaeus 
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Who are these economic men? They are not the Idea of the 
economic man, and they are not men of flesh and blood. Plato 
does not appear to have extended the doctrine of the inter- 
mediates beyond pure mathematics, but Aristotle notes the 
logical necessity for its extension beyond that sphere, if it is 
maintained within that sphere Astronomy must have as its 
object a third heaven between the ideal heaven and the material 
heaven; there must be ‘intermediate’ objects of optics, harmonics, 
and medical science! 

Aristotle’s own conception of the objects of mathematics, or 
rather of geometry, itself assigns to them an intermediate 
position, though not as a class of separate entities between two 
other classes of separate entities. According to him the objects 
of geometry are sensible things considered in abstraction from 
their sensible qualities. Consider sensible things simply as 
having boundaries of a certain shape, and you are considering 
the objects of geometry. But a further act of abstraction 1s 
possible. Not only may you think away the ‘sensible matter’ 
of sensible things, but you may think away the ‘ intelligible 
matter’ of geometrical objects, their extension,? and you then 
come to the essence of the straight line, of the circle, &c., 1 e. the 
formula of its construction which we express by its equation and 
which the Platonists expressed, more crudely, by assigning the 
number 1 as the form of the point or ‘indivisible line’, 2 as the 
form of the line, 3 as that of the plane, and 4s that ofthe solid. 
Aristotle seems to accept the distinction between 75 ed6e? elvat 
(= duds) and 7rd t6v.4 Thus the object of geometry is intermediate 
between the fully concrete sensible thing and the final result of 
abstraction, the pure form. 

But, Aristotle would say, it makes all the difference between 
his own and the Platonic view that he assigns no separate 
existence to either the intermediate or the final result of 
abstraction, while the Platonists assign a separate existence to 
both. The merits of the controversy between them thus turn on 
the same point which arises with regard to his discussion of the 
Ideas, viz. whether the Platonists meant by their ywpiouds the 
recognition of a factual separateness or only that of a cognizable 
difference between the things ‘separated ’. 


” B. 997” 15-32, M 1077* 1-9, 7 4%. 1036811, 
* De An. 404” 18-25 * th, 429” 18-20. Ch HH. 10438 33. 
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There 1s another respect in which the ‘separation’ of the 
objects of mathematics resembles that of the Ideas. Aristotle 
speaks as if ra padyparixd differed from ra aicOyrd only as the 
abstract from the concrete. Abstract from the bronzeness of 
the bronze ball, he says, and you will find a mathematical sphere. 
But what you will find in fact is a very imperfect approximation 
to a sphere. In certain contexts Aristotle notes this fact; he 
points out that in geometry we may ‘suppose a line to be a foot 
long when it is not’, and that our proof 1s not vitiated by this. 
Similarly he knows that the ‘straight lines’ and ‘circles’ used 
in geometrical diagrams are not really straight lines and circles.’ 
But he does not take account of the fact in his statement of the 
mode of existence of ra pabynuarixd. With Plato, on the other 
hand, the perception of this fact must have been one of the motives 
of his separation of mathematical objects from sensibles. ro 
pabnporind are not, as Aristotle maintains that they are, qualities 
present in sensible things; they are perfect figures such as the 
regular solids, to which the things of sense are but approximations 
In this respect the separation of 7a pabyparixd 1s like the separa- 
tion of the Ideas. For those too are not, as Aristotle implies 
that they are, qualities present equally and completely in every 
particular , they are such things as the ideal beauty and theideal 
justice which transcend all objects admired as beautiful and all 
acts which pass forjust In this respect they are unlike Aristotle’s 
universals. 

Is Plato 1ight in assigning separate existence to the objects of 
mathematics? To Aristotle planes, lines, and points exist only 
potentially in the sensible bodies which exist actually. The 
plane is that at which the solid may be divided; the line that at 
which the plane may be divided; the point that at which the 
line may be divided. Plato asserts their actual existence, and 
surely rightly. To cut a ball in two is not to bring into existence 
the common plane of its halves, it is to drive your knife along 
a plane that is already there. 

Thus, to sum up, the doctrine of the ‘intermediates’ turns 
(x) on the existence of propositions of the type ‘any X is Y’. 
So far as this goes the doctrine 1s unjustified. The many twos, 
for example, involved in the propositions of arithmetic are the 
pairs of ordinary life, thought of in abstraction from their special 


1M, 1078° 19, B. 997 35—998" 4, 47 Pr. 4935. 
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nature and only with regard to their common ngture as pairs, 
Every pair of things is a two; it may.be designated from anpther 
point of view by another number as well (just as what is one 
week is also seven days), but this does not prevent it from being 
fully and perfectly a pair. It 1s difficult, no doubt, to state how 
we can be judging about all pairs without thinking of any in 
particular , but what is needed is not the recognition of a special 
entity but a closer reflection on the nature of judgement. 

(2) But as regards the objects of geometry another considera- 
tion comes into play. The ‘spheres’ and ‘circles’ of common 
life are not spheres and circles at all, and it is not of them that 
geometrical propositions are true. Such propositions are true 
of the perfect geometrical figures which thought recognizes as 
existing in space though their boundaries do not coincide with 
those of any sensible figure. It is these perfect figures which, 
with the ‘mathematical numbers’, are Plato’s intermediates. 

Aristotle sees that whatever numbers are implicd in the truth 
of arithmetic must be retained, and no others, and he therefore 
rejects the 1deal numbers and retains the ‘mathematical’, though 
he regards them as having no separate existence. But in truth 
the mathematical numbers, as described by Plato in contrast to 
the ideal numbers and to sensible aggregates, are just those 
which arithmetic does not 1equire. Aristotle would have done 
better to reyect them and to accept the ideal numbers. 

Aristotle recognizes three views about ra paénuarika trom 
which he distinguishes his own. There is (a) Plato’s view that 
they are xexwpiopeva tdv aicPyrav.' There 1s (0) the Pythagorean 
view that they are in sensible things and constitute them, the 
sensible thing being an aggregate of planes, and ultimately of 
numbers.* And there 1s (c) an intermediate view, that they are 
év Tols aigyrois as Separate entities though occupying the same 
space as the aic@yrd.* Alexander‘ thinks that this also was 
a Pythagorean view, but it 1s clearly distinguished ® from the 
view which 1s described as that of the Pythagoreans.° And, further, 
it is opposed by arguments” which are appropriate only against 
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belrevers in the Ideas. It is therefore to be regarded as the 
expression of an eclectic, half-Pythagorean, half-Platonic way of 
thinking. 


Lhe derwation of [deal Numbers from ther first principles. 


A further phase in the development of Platonic theory was the 
derivation of the ideal numbers from a formal principle, the One, 
and a material principle which 1s variously named. The 
description of the material principle as ‘the great and the small’ 
1s expressly ascribed to Plato in A. 98720, 25, 988*8-14, 26, 
Phys. 187*17, 203*15, 20933. The last passage is specially 
interesting. ‘Plato ought to tell us why the Forms and the 
numbers are not in place, since 76 pefexrixdv is place, whether ro 
peOexrixdv is the great and the small or, as he writes in the 
Ziuaeus, 1s matter.’ Simplicius observes that it was in the un- 
written lectures on the Good that Plato called the receptive 
material by the name of the great and the small, and Simplicius 
is probably mght. The ‘more-and-less’ of P/ul. 24a 1s an 
earlier form of the phrase. 

The description of the material principle as a dyad is referred 
to Plato in A. 98725, 33, 988%8-14. This principle 1s, further, 
frequently referred to as ‘the unequal’ or ‘inequality’, and the 
association of this phrase with ‘the great and the small ’+ suggests 
that it also was used by Plato himself. 

The material principle 1s, once more, frequently referred to as 
‘the indefinite dyad’, There has been more controversy than the 
importance of the matter warrants over the question whether this 
phrase also was used by Plato. The phrase 1s often found un- 
connected with any ofthose mentioned above, but in M. 1083» 23- 
36, N. 1088% 15, 1090) 32—r091* 5 it 1s connected with ‘the great 
and the small’, and therefore presumably assigned to Plato. 
This 1s confirmed by Theophrastus,? Alexander,’ Simplicius,* 
Syrianus, Asclepius, and Hermodorus (an immediate disciple of 
Plato).5 In spite of this evidence Trendelenburg, Susemihl, and 
Zeller (in Platontsche Studien) considered that ‘the indefinite 


1 N, 108757, 9-11, 1091 31. 2 Fr. xu. 33, Wimmer. 

5 56 16-21, 33-35, 85 16-18. Alexander refers to Aristotle’s notes of 
Plato’s lectures on the good 

* Phys. 454. 22—455. 11 (quoting Alexander), 

5 Quoted in Simpl. Phys. 247. 30-248. 18 (cf 256. 31~—257. 4) 
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dyad’ was not a Platonic expression, and Heinze maintained 
that it was peculiar to Xenocrates. But Zeller later abandoned 
this view, and M. Robin! shows the weakness of the arguments 
on which it rests. There is little doubt that this expression also 
was used by Plato in his lectures. One passage,’ however, 
deserves special notice. Aristotle says that ‘there are some who 
make the principle which co-operates with the One an indefinite 
dyad, but object, reasonably enough, to the phrase “the unequal”, 
owing to the impossible results that follow from it; but they 
have escaped only so many of the difficulties as follow necessarily 
from making the unequal, 1.e a relative term, an element’; i.e. 
whereas Plato had used the expressions ‘the unequal’ and ‘the 
indefinite dyad ’ indifferently for the material principle, some of 
his followers, for the reason stated, confined themselves to the 
latter, which probably became a more important technical term 
for them than it was for Plato. 

In several passages the material principle is described as 
plurality, and it 1s stated or implied that the thinkers who 
described it so were different from those who used the 
above-mentioned terms* Acomparison of N rogz 30-35 with 
Logit®29-> 1, A 1072 30-34 suggests that Speusippus adopted 
this phraseology, and a passage in Plutarch,’ if it 1s to be 
trusted, shows that Xenocrates also adopted it. 

In N. 1087 16 Aristotle tells us that some Platonists desctibed 
the material principle of the ideal numbers as ‘the many and few’, 
on the ground that ‘the great and small’ was more appropriate 
as the principle of ideal spatal magnitudes’ We find here, 
again, evidence of an amendment, within the Platonic school, of 
Plato’s own description of the material principle. A similar 
change is indicated by N. 1087 17~21, where we are told that 
some thinkers substituted the more general expression ré 
brepéxov kat Td brepexdpmevov for ‘the great and the small’, 
Sextus Empiricus" treats this as one of the essential Pythago- 
rean oppositions,” and M. Robin suggests *® with some probability 
that it was Platonizing Pythagoreans of the school of Hippasus 
who described the material principle in this way. 


1 pp 649-654 2 N 1088) 28 

* M. 1085 4~10, N 1087? 5, 6, 8, 30, 1091» 31, 1092" 35~» 1 
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Finally, others are said to have described the material 
principle as 75 repov or rd GAA. Odrepov occurs in Plato as an 
expression for the material principle,” but in the context Aristotle 
distinguishes those who used these as their official titles for the 
material principle from Plato. Alexander says that they were 
Pythagoreans,’ and he may well be right; much of the terminology 
of the Zimaeus 1s very likely Pythagorean rather than Platonic. 

Itis difficult to discover the precise way in which the Platonists 
carried through the bold attempt to generate the number-series. 
For Aristotle the function of the indefinite dyad 1s essentially 
duplicative (Svorouds).* It is a sort of plastic material (éxpayetoy) ° 
which has the property of producing two copies of the pattern 
imposed on it. It ‘took the definite dyad and made two dyads’.* 
And so Aristotle is able to say that the Platonic elements can 
only produce tiv ad’ évds Simdaciafdpevor (apbpdv).” 2, 4, 8, &e. 
are produced from the One by a series of multiplications by the 
indefinite dyad Aristotle describes* three modes of the pro- 
duction of number. ‘In one way, if the One falls on an even 
number, an odd number is produced’ (sc. by addition); ‘in 
another way, if the dyad falls’ (sc. on the One), ‘2 and its powers 
are produced’ (sc. by multiplication) , ‘in another way, if the odd 
numbers fall’ (sc. on even numbers), ‘ the other even numbers 
are produced’ (sc. by multiplication). If this line of thought be 
followed out, the numbers up to 10 would have been produced as 
follows 


Ix2=2 2X2= 4 4x2=8 
2+1=3 4+1=5 8+I=9 
3x2=6 5xX2= 10 
6+1=7 


But it 1s practically certain that 1t was not thus that Plato con- 
ceived the numbers as being generated. This presentation 
takes account of the fact that the material principle was a dyad ; 
it takes no account of its being indefinite, nor of what was 


1 N, 1087? 26. 2 Tim. 35 A,B. 
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apparently for Plato its fundamental character, that ot being 
‘great and small’; ‘dyad’ seems to have been simply a con- 
venient way of referring to this twofold character of the material 
principle.t Again, this way of generating numbers is as regards 
the odd numbers simply addition (which according to Aristotle’s 
own view 1s the only mode of generation of numbers),’ and as 
regards the even numbers it is simply multiplication, which 1s 
just abbreviated addition, but Plato distinguished the ideal from 
the mathematical numbers just in this, that while the latter 

were addible the former were not.° 

There are indications that the Platonists proceeded by quite 
a different road. Aristotle explains aptly in Phys. 206 27 why 
Plato called the material principle ‘great and small’. ‘ Plato 
made the indefinites two in number for this reason, that the 
indefinite is thought to exceed and to proceed to infinity both in 
the direction of increase and 1n that of diminution.’ This 1s just 
the picture of depia that we get in the Philebus It 1s vague 
quantitativeness, that which ranges from the infinitely great to the 
infinitely small, and which, to become any definite quantity, must 
be determined by vépas or as Aristotle says, by the One. It is 
not, as Aristotle usually depicts it as being, two things, the great 
and the small, but, as he occasionally calls it,‘ the great-and- 
small, one thing with opposite potentialities As Sunplicius 
expresses 1t,° quoting Alexander, who in turn was drawing upon 
Plato’s lectures on the good, ‘each of the numbers, in so far as 
it 18 a particular number and one and definite, shares in the 
One; 1n so far as it is divided and 1s a plurality, in the indefinite 
dyad’. Further light 1s thrown on the matter, and especially on 
the description of the material principle as the unequal, by 
a quotation of Simplicius* from Hermodorus. According to him, 


* Al. 56 8-13 gives a 1ather different explanation, He says that the 
dyad was selected as the material principle because it is the first thing 
after 1 1n the number-series and contains the much and the little in their 
lowest terms, since its factors are in the ratio of 2:1. But this amounts 
to making the amber 2 the material principle of all numbers (including 
itself). The material principle 1s not the number 2 (the ‘ definite dyad’), 
but the indefinite dyad, Aristotle is careful to preserve this distinction. 
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Plato divided existing things into two classes, the sa6’ aird (e. g. 
man, dog), and the zpés érepa, which are divided in turn into the 
mpos evavria (e.g. good and evil) and the zpos 7 (e.g. right and 
left, high and low). Among the zpés érepa some are definite, 
others indefinite; ‘and those that are spoken of as great 
relatively to small all have the more and the less, as being borne 
to infinity by being in a higher degree greater or less. Similarly 
‘broader’ and ‘narrower’, and ‘heavier’ and ‘lighter’, and 
all such terms will be borne to infinity. But terms like ‘ equal’ 
and ‘at rest’ and ‘in tune’ do not admit of the more and less, 
while their contraries do, for one unequal is more so than 
another, one moved more moved than another, one thing out of 
tune more so than another. All things,! again, in both kinds of 
pairs (sc. the pairs of mpés évayria terms and the pairs of pds 71 
terms), except the one element (sc. the One), admit of the more 
and the less, so that what is of this sort is called unresting, 
infinite, formless, and not-being, by reason ofnegation of being’. 
One further extract from Simplicius is rmportant ; that in which 
he says that the movement of the dyad éxi 76 rijs dzreipias ddpurrov 
proceeds sar’ éxiracw Kal dverw.” 

In accordance with these indications and with Plato’s thought 
as expressed in the Philebus, it seems most probable that Plato 
thought of the ideal numbers not as being reached by addition 
or by multiplication, but, vaguely enough, as successive resting- 
places determined by the principle of limit in the indefinite ebb 
and flow of the dzeipia, the great-and-small, But it must be 
remembered that according to Aristotle Xenocraies identified the 
ideal with the mathematical numbers. In his account of the 
matter a more mathematical generation of the numbers may 
have come in, and it is probable that Aristotle’s account is based 
on Xenocrates rather than on Plato If we are right in our 
view of Plato’s meaning, the material principle for him was the 
great-and-small, a single thing capable of indefinite expansion 
and of indefinite restriction But Aristotle habitually speaks of 
the great andthesmall. Itseems probable, then, that Xenocrates 
presupposed two material principles, the great and the small, and 
may have thought of them as being equalized by the One and as 
thus constituting, each of them, one of the units in the number 2 
It is probably also to this way of thinking that the identification 

1 The reading and translation here become doubtful. 7455. 1. 
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of the One with the odd? or with the middle unit in odd numbers 
belongs.’ 

There is one statement which prima facie contradicts the 
account we have suggested. In M. 1081 22 Aristotle says ‘the 
units in the first two are generated simultaneously, whether, as 
the first holder of the theory said, from unequals—for they were 
produced by the equalization of these—or otherwise’. Here 
Plato himself 1s credited with thinking of two unequal parts of 
the material principle, which are equalized by the formal principle 
and thus produce the two units in the number 2.° Aristotle, how- 
ever, expresses some doubt as to this method of production ; 
‘does each unit come from the great and small equalized’, he 
asks, ‘or one from the small, the other from the great?’* It is 
probable that he is here working on slight and obscure evidence 
as to Plato’s meaning. It is significant that, though he here 
implies that there are two ‘unequals’ in the material principle, 
it is not called ‘the unequals’ but ‘the unequal’ or ‘inequality *.° 
The reason why the material principle is so called is given in 
the above-quoted fragment of Hermodorus. ‘Unequal’ 1s a 
synonym for ‘indefinite’, because if one thing is merely known 
to be unequal to another we know nothing definite about its 
actual size. We can hardly doubt that Plato’s meaning would 
be more truly expressed by saying that the number 2 is produced 
é, Tov dvicov iaacGévros, from the unequal or indefinite when 
equated or defined by the One, than it is in Aristotle’s phrase 
é& dviowy icacbavTwr. 

To return to the presumably Aenocratean account, it is note- 
worthy that Aristotle says® that ‘the Platomists produce many 
things out of the matter, but the form generates once only’, 
This, taken in connexion with Aristotle’s comments on it, seems 
to mean that the formal principle, the One, 1s operative only in 
the production of a single number, which must, of course, be the 
first number, two ;7 it would follow that the subsequent numbers 
are produced by the operation not of the One but of some other 
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formal principle on the indefinite dyad. And in fact 4 1s de- 
scribed as produced by the operation of the number 2 on the 
indefinite dyad,’ and 8 by the operation of the number 4 on the 
indefinite dyad.? Similarly, we may suppose, 3 generated 6 
and 5 generated 10. But how were 3, 5, 7, and g generated ? 
In one passage *® Aristotle tells us that the Platonists say there 1s 
no generation of odd number, but elsewhere he says that the One 
is the odd,‘ or, more definitely, the middle unit in odd numbers.° 
It may be that, asked whence came the odd unit in odd numbers, 
Xenocrates answered that it is the One itself. If this be so, the 
One discharges a double function. In the production of 2 it is 
a principle of form or limit operating on the indefinite dyad ; in 
the production of 3 from 2 it is an actual element in the product, 
and so too in the production of 5 from 4, 7 from 6, and g from 8. 
Aristotle actually charges the Platonists with using the One in 
this double way; ‘they make the One a first principle in both 
ways—on the one hand it acts as form and essence, on the other, 
as a part and as matter’.® The cause of this mistake 1s that 
‘they were pursuing the question both from the point of view of 
mathematics and from that of general definitions’ ;’ 1, they 
made the mistake which Aristotle elsewhere charges Xenocrates ° 
with making, that of confusing the mathematical with the philo- 
sophical treatment of numbers. Alexander gives a different 
account of the odd unit in odd numbers—that it is one of the 
portions of the indefinite dyad, after the One has determined 
it;® but this does not agree with Aristotle’s statements 

M. Robin” has a different view of the production of the odd 
numbers. Suppose the ‘indefinite’ to be increasing. Then, 
says M. Robin, the Platonists think of the One as checking the 
process first when the indefinite has reached twice its original 
size, The number 2 is thus produced. But the indefinite dyad 
goes on increasing. the One again checks it when it has again 
doubled itself, and so 4 1s produced, and similarly 8. Again, the 
indefinite may be supposed to increase from 2 and at the same 
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time, and at the same rate, to decrease from 4; the One checks 
both processes at the point where they meet, and 3 is produced. 
6 is produced from 3 as 4 was from 2. 5is produced from 4 and6 
as 3 was from 2 and 4, and Io from 5 as4was from2 _ Finally, 
7 is produced from 6 and 8, and g from 8 and ro, as 3 was from 2 
and 4. This account has the great merit of assigning to the 
indefinite dyad nothing but indefimte increase and decrease, 
and to the One no task except that of limiting this, and thus 
keeps closely in touch with the FP/wlebus, as well as with 
Phys. 206527. Its defect, to my mind, is that the process 
it describes is neither such as we can well ascribe to Plato nor 
such as we can well ascribe to Xenocrates, but a cross between 
the two. When the numbers are treated, as they were by Plato, 
not as aggregates, but as specifically different forms or universals, 
the essence of each number 1s not that it contains so many units 
(for it does not contain units at all) but that it is the successor 
of the previous number; in this respect Plato may fairly be 
supposed to have anticipated Frege. And in view of this it 
is most unlikely that Plato generated the numbers in any other 
than their natural order from 2 to 10 On the other hand, the 
suggested mode of generation is not likely to have been that 
of Xenocrates, for it takes no account of Aristotle’s statement 
that the odd unit in odd numbers was explained as being the One 
itself. Xenocrates is more likely to have generated the odd 
numbers in the way already suggested, by adding 1 to even 
numbers. 


The derwation of Ideal Spatial Magnitudes and their place 
wn the theory, 


In several passages we read of ‘the things after the numbers’, 
‘the things after the Ideas’, ‘the classes posterior to number’, 
These are a further set of entities distinct from those we have so 
far dealt with—the ideal magnitudes, related to mathematical 
magnitudes as the ideal numbers are to the mathematical. The 
same differences of opinion present themselves here as with 
regard to numbers. Some (sc. Plato) distinguish ideal from 
mathematical magnitudes ; others (sc. Speusippus) believe only 
in mathematical magnitudes and speak mathematically; others 
(sc. Xenocrates) believe in mathematical magnitudes but speak 
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unmathematically! As in the case of numbers, there were 
differences of detail between the Platonists as to the principles 
from which the ideal magnitudes were derived. (1x) According to 
some the material principle was the various species of the great 
and small, viz. the long and short for lines, the broad and narrow 
for surfaces, the deep and shallow for solids ; while they differed 
about the formal principle answering to the One.? This view of 
the material principle answers to Plato’s treatment of the great 
and small as the material principle of number, and is probably 
Plato’s view. (2) Others made the formal principle the point, 
and the material principle something ‘akin to plurality’.® As it 
was probably Speusippus who specified plurality as the material 
principle of numbers, it is probably he who is referred to here. 
The point and ‘something akin to plurality’ would be for him 
the principles of mathematcal magnitudes, since he did not 
believe in ideal magnitudes. The diversity of opinions about 
the formal principle ascribed to holders of view (x) is probably 
that which is indicated in B, roor> 24, where it is suggested that 
the formal principle of magnitudes is either the One itself or 
‘some number’ (so Alexander interprets M. 1085213), The latter 
view is indicated more definitely in N. 1090 20-24,where Aristotle 
refers to the Platonists as deriving magnitudes ‘from matter and 
number—lengths from the number 2, planes from 3, solids from 4, 
or from other numbers’.* If we turn to Z. 1028) 25-27 we find 
that after referring to the views of Plato and Speusippus (both 
mentioned by name) Aristotle continues ‘but some say that 
Forms and numbers have the same nature, and that all other 
things follow after them, lines and planes, right on to the 
substance of the heavens and to sensible things’. The first 
words of this passage point to the identification of ideal with 
mathematical number, which we have good reason for ascribing 
to Xenocrates, and the reference to lines and planes as following 
after numbers seems to refer to the view at present under discus- 
sion, in which ideal numbers are made the formal principle 
of ideal magnitudes This view may therefore be probably 
ascribed to Xenocrates; the ascription is confirmed by a passage 
of Theophrastus,’ in which Xenocrates is praised for having 
carried through his explanation of the contents of the universe 
1M. 1080> 24~30, 2 A. 992710, M. 108549, N, 10g0? 37, 
$M, 1085* 32. 4 Cf. Z 1036” 13. 6 Fr xu. 18 fin,, 12 Wimmer. 
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from first principles—‘ alike of sensibles, intelligibles, mathema- 
ticals, and even things divine’. 

As regards Plato himself, he is expressly stated’ to have 
‘opposed ’ the point, which he regarded as simply a ‘geometrical 
dogma’ or convention, and to have spoken of the indivisible line 
as the first principle of the line It is impossible to say with 
certainty what led Plato to adopt the strange view that the line 
is constructed out of indivisible lines, but 1t was probably because? 
he could not believe either that it 1s constructed out of divisible 
lines, i. e. 1s infinitely divisible (he was apparently alarmed by the 
vicious infinite regress which this seemed to involve), or that it 
is constructed (as the Pythagoreans said it was) out of points. 
Aristotle has a truer conception of continuity and sees that the 
line is constructed out of diviszé/e lines, i. e. is infinitely divisible. 


M. Robin * treats the ideal magnitudes as occupying a place in 
the Platonic hierarchy between the ideal numbers and the Ideas. 
The hierarchy according to him is: 

Ideal numbers. 
sea figures. 
Ideas. 
Mathematical numbers. 
Geometrical figures, 
Sensibles, 
numbers being laws, types, or patterns of organization according 
to which are formed both Ideas and sensibles, and figures 
whether ideal or geometrical serving as intermediaries between 
the two classes they stand between. But a separation of the 
ideal numbers from the Ideas seems incompatible with Aristotle’s 
statements, and the Platonic hierarchy was (I think) more pro- 


bably as follows: 


Ideal pase | = the Ideas 


Magnitudes 
Mathematical | Numbers = the Intermediates. 
\ Magnitudes 
Sensibles. 
1 A 992% 20 


? For the other reasons which may have helped to lead Plato to this 
belief cf A. 992° 20n, 
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Aristotle describes the ideal magnitudes as ‘the things after the 
Ideas’, ‘the things after the numbers’, and as distinct from the 
Ideas as well as from mathematical magnitudes.! But 1t 1s clear 
from his whole account that they are related to mathematical mag- 
nitudes exactly as the ideal numbers are to mathematical numbers, 
They are in fact the essences or universal natures of the straight 
line, the triangle, the tetrahedron, &c. It is because they are not 
numbers that Aristotle infers that they are not Ideas,? Butit would 
be more accurate to say that they form a lower, more complex 
group of Ideas than the ideal numbers—more complex because 
(according to one form of the theory, at all events) they include 
ideal numbers as an element in them ; the number @ is the formal 
principle of the line, 3 of the plane, 4 of the solid. Each class of 
entities in the universe is a union of form and matter, but as we 
pass from ideal numbers to ideal magnitudes, to mathematicals, 
and to sensibles, the formal element becomes more and more 
encumbered with matter. 


Identification of the Ideas with numbers. 


We come now to what was probably the last phase in Plato’s 
development of the ideal theory, a phase which ‘s a much less 
legitimate development of the theory known to us from the 
dialogues. Aristotle implies quite definitely that Plato held 
all the Ideas to be numbers.* M. Robin has discussed the 
relation between the ideal numbers and the Ideas.* He states 
three possible alternatives: (rz) that the two are co-ordinate, 
(2) that the numbers are subordinate to the Ideas, (3) that the Ideas 
are subordinate to the numbers. On the strength of a sentence 
in Theophrastus® he adopts the third view. Now the whole 
Aristotelian evidence, which 1s almost the same as to say the whole 
evidence, indicates that none of these views is the true one, but that 
the Ideas were absolutely identified with the ideal numbers.® 


1 AL, gg PIS. 

2 1b. This presupposes the Platonic identification of all Ideas with 
numbers, which we shall deal with presently 

7 A 987" 18-25. * pp. 454 ff. 

5 Fr. xu. 13 W. TlAdrav pév ody dv ra avayew eis tas apyds Sdkevey dy 
dnrecbar TOy Ghdoy, eis ras id€as dvdrrev, ravras 8 eis rods dpibuors, ex 8é 
rourwy eis Tas dpxds. 

§ A, 991% 9, 9929 16, A 1073218, M. 108197, 10839 18, 108497, 
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The real question is whether Plato thought he was giving a more 
ultimate account of the nature of these entities when he described 
them as Ideas or when he described them as numbers. In 
M. Robin’s opinion! Aristotle’s view that each Idea must for 
Plato be identical with some particular number’? is a controversial 
and mistaken inference from the Platonic theory; but Aristotle’s 
statement that for Plato the Ideas ave numbers is too explicit to 
allow us to suppose that for Plato the numbers are simply, 
as M. Robin thinks,? a sort of model after which the Ideas are 
fashioned. M. Robin discusses the theory of Bonitz,* and of 
Zeller in Platonische Studien,’ that the numbers mediate between 
the Ideas, which are pure quality, and the paOyparixd, which are 
pure quantity. Zeller seems to have later given up this view, 
and M, Robin is right in maintaining against it that the numbers 
are pure quality, and that in them ‘the reciprocal play of the 
principles (the One and the indefinite dyad) is manifested in the 
most immediate and the most evidentway’.’ Aristotle’s way of 
putting the matter, that for Plato ‘the Ideas are numbers’, 
suggests that the numbers were not for Plato (as Zeller thought) 
mere symbols of the Ideas, but rather the last product of the 
abstractive process which had originally led him from sensibles 
to Ideas.” In describing the Ideas as numbers, as successive 
products of the One and the great-and-small, he may have 
seemed to himself to be stating in the clearest way the fact which 
is so often expressed in the later dialogues, that in the ideal world 
itself there 1s multiplicity as well as unity. And the series of the 
numbers produced successively by the One may have seemed to 
him to express most clearly the hierarchy of the Ideas—linked 
through fewer or more intermediates with the supreme Idea— 
which was in his thoughts as early as the Republic. Ifthis be so, 
as One was the number of the good,’ the simpler and more com- 
prehensive Ideas would be represented by lower numbers, the 
more complex and less comprehensive by higher. But we 
cannot suppose with M. Robin that the numbers were thought of 
as entities different from and higher than the Ideas (Aristotle’s 


1p. 456. 2 A. ggi? 9, 21, M. 10842 12-25, N. 10928, 14, 16-23. 

* p 455. * Afet p. 541 ° pp. 263, 298. * p. 458 

™ Cf. N, 109113 réy dé ras dxivnrovs ovcias elvar Aeydvray of wév hacw 
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statements seem decisive against that view); thus his belief in 
a parallelism between the relation of the numbers to the Ideas and 
that of the mathematicals to sensibles! apparently falls to the 
ground. 

There 1s a passage in the Philebus which perhaps shows the 
dawning of the tendency that ultimately led Plato to identify 
the Ideas with numbers. In explaining zépas he says* that he 
means by it ‘first the equal and equality, then the double and 
every ratio of number to number or of measure to measure’. 
And later * he defines ‘the family of the limit’ as ‘the family of 
the equal and the double, and all that puts an end to the dissen- 
sion of the contraries, and by introducing number makes them 
symmetrical and harmonious’. This is a remarkable identifica- 
tion of the principle of definiteness with number. Plato seems 
to be pursuing a fresh line of inquiry without considering its 
bearing on the ideal theory. But the trend of his later dialogues 
leads us to suppose that he recognized wépas and dzeipia in the 
ideal as well as in the sensible world. The inference that the 
analysis was applied to both has a more definite basis in Aristotle’s 
statement that the principles of the Idea-numbers were the prin- 
ciples of all things.* Later he says® that while the material 
principle of both Idea-numbers and sensible things is the great 
and small, the formal principle of Idea-numbers 1s the One, and 
the formal principle of the sensible things is the Ideas (i.e. the 
Idea-numbers). Yet the former statement is justified ; the prin- 
ciples of both are the One and the great and small, except that 
in sensible things the great and small is used twice over, once 
with the One to produce the Ideas, once with the Ideas. to 
produce the sensible things. 

Probably, then, ‘limit’ was used by Plato to mean the formal 
element both in Ideas and in sensible things. The Ideas are 
the limiting principle in sensible things; now in the Philebus 
Plato has got so far as to say that limit must be numerical, and 
that it is this that qualifies it to be a formal principle. From this 
it Is no great step to saying that the Ideas are numbers. He 
already in the Philebus® calls them henads and monads. 

Aristotle ascribes to Plato something even more surprising 
than the identification of all Ideas with numbers. In the Meta 


1 p. 466. 2 On A. 5 255 
* A. 987% 19 5 98810, Ch >4 ° 1546, BI 
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phystcs' he says that some thinkers limited the series of ideal 
numbers to 10, while others thought it infinite; and in the 
Physics* he says that Plato limited it to 10. This view, sur- 
prising as it is, has a parallel in Greek philosophy. The 
Pythagoreans thought that things were numbers; they were 
prepared to tell you (though not always unanimously) what 
number marriage or opportunity or justice was. And they too 
limited the series of numbers to 10; so much were they in- 
fluenced by the current notation.* Plato may similarly have 
thought that the numbers higher than ro could be treated as 
mere combinations of the numbers up to 1o—though this in- 
volves treating the higher natural numbers, contrary to his own 
principles, as cvp~PAntroi; and he may have thought that there 
were ten simple Ideas of which all others were compounds. 
But the ascription to him of this limitation of the Ideas to 
ro rests on a single passage of Aristotle, and it is possible that 
Aristotle 1s taking seriously some mere obiter dictum of his 
master. 

If we ask what numbers Plato assigned to definite Ideas, it is 
not easy to give an answer. The materials are very scanty. 
In two different contexts Aristotle takes 3 as the Idea of man,' 
but in one passage 2 appears in this capacity,® and Anistotle 
may be merely making suppositions for argument’s sake. In 
another passage® he enumerates certain entities which were 
generated ‘within the decad’, 1.e. either from numbers lower 
than rr or direct from the first principles. The passage is 
a difficult one, but the most probable supposition, in view of 
a statement by Theophrastus,’ 1s that the things mentioned were 
connected directly with the first principles, so that the passage 
gives us no instance of an entity which was identified with 
a number. The most important passage for the identification of 
the numbers with things is De Ax. 404) 18 ff., where we learn 
that in Plato’s ‘lectures on philosophy’ atré 75 EGov was derived 
from the Idea of One and the first length and breadth and 
depth (i.e. was identified with the number ro, which = 1+2+43 
+4).° Again, vods was I, émioriyn 2, dda 3, alcbyows 4. The 
two identifications are not equally fantastic. Two 1s in fact 

* A. 1073719, M. 1084212. 7 20632. §& Cf, Philolaus, fr. 11, Diels. 
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the smallest number of points that can determine a line, three 
the smallest number that can determine a plane, four the 
smallest that can determine a solid, And though lines, planes, 
and solids are not numbers, the numerical determination of 
them has in co-ordinate geometry proved a powerful engine for 
the discovery of truth. It is not so with the identification of 
mental faculties with numbers. There we are in the realm 
of pure fancy; we are back at the level of the Pythagorean 
identification of justice with 4 and of marriage with 5. Uf, as 
seems to be the case, Plato’s thought ultimately moved in this 
direction, it is not surprising that Aristotle should treat him as 
in the main a follower of the Pythagoreans,’ and complain that 
philosophy had been turned into mathematics.’ 


Speusippus and Xenocrates. 


We may now attempt to trace the allusions in the Metaphysics 
to Plato’s main successors. Speusippus is mentioned by name 
only twice, and Xenocrates not at all, but a good deal can be 
learnt about them by fairly certain inference. 

The passages in which Speusippus is mentioned are: (1) Z. 
1028> 21, where we read that ‘Speusippus, beginning with the 
One, sets up even more substances (sc. than the Ideas, mathe- 
matical objects, and sensibles recognized by Plato), and origina- 
tive sources for each substance, one for numbers, another for 
magnitudes, yet another for soul; and in this way he spins out 
the series of substances’.* (2) A 1072 30, ‘Those who suppose, 
as the Pythagoreans and Speusippus do, that the most beautiful 
and best is not at the beginning, because, though the originative 
sources even of plants and of animals are causes, beauty and 
perfection are in what proceeds from these sources, are mis- 
taken’, 

Two features of Speusippus’ philosophy appear from these 
references: (z) that he recognized more distinct classes of 
entities than the three recognized by Plato, and treated them in 
detachment from one another, recognizing separate principles 
for each; and that, lke Plato, he started with the One as 
his first principle; (2) that he regarded ‘values’ as emerging 
late in the evolution of the universe, and thought of the first 


1 A. 9872 30. 2 992 32, ° Cf. n. ad loc 
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principles and their earliest products, numbers, as not possessing 
goodness. 

_ With these indications as to the nature of his views, there is 
little difficulty in recognizing other passages as referring to 
him. The second aspect of his philosophy is briefly referred 
to in A, 1075736, It is referred to again in N, 10g2®1I1-17: 
‘nor does any one judge correctly who likens the originative 
sources of the universe to that of animals and plants, because 
the more perfect things always come from things indefinite and 
imperfect, for which reason he says this is so in the case of the 
first things also, so that the One itself is not even a reality’. 
The section 1092°21-'8 seems to be mainly concerned with 
Speusippus, to judge from indications such as the reference to 
unity and plurality as first principles,’ the reference to numbers 
as the first of existing things,* and the suggestion that number 
is produced from its first principle ‘as from seed’.* Probably 
therefore also the intervening sentences 1092"°17-21, in which 
Aristotle charges an unnamed thinker or thinkers with generating 
place simultaneously with the mathematical solids, refers to 
Speusippus. 

There are two passages which link up with the first of those 
mentioned above,‘ and introduce us to a fresh aspect of his 
theory. These are: (1) A. 107537, ‘Those who say that 
mathentatical number 1s the first entity and assert the existence of 
a series of substances and different principles for each substance, 
make the substance of the universe a chain of disconnected 
incidents (for on this view one substance makes no difference to 
another by its existence or non-existence), and set up many 
principles’. (2) N. rog0 13, ‘ Further, we might inquire, if we 
are not too easy-going, with regard to number as a whole and 
the objects of mathematics, into the fact that the earlier entities 
make no difference to the later; for if number does not exist, 
spatial magnitudes will exist none the less for those who say 
that the objects of mathemaucs alone extst, and if spatial magnitudes 
do not exist, soul and sensible bodies will exist none the less. 
But, to judge from the observed facts, nature is not a chain of 


1 428, 

° 122. Cf. Z. 1028 21 above, A. 1075537, M. 1080 14, 108321, N, 
logo? 13-20, 23 below. 
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disconnected incidents like a bad tragedy.’ If further proof 
were wanted that the frequently mentioned view that the Ideas 
do not exist and that ra paOqparixa are the primary entities was 
that of Speusippus, it is supplied by a comparison of A. 107230 
above with N. 1091 29-1, b22-25. Aristotle here says, ‘There 
is a difficulty...in the relation of the elements and the first 
principles to the good and the beautiful; namely, whether any 
of the principles is the sort of thing that we mean by “the good 
itself** and “the best”, or this is not so but these are later in 
their origin. The cosmologists seem to agree with some of the 
thinkers of the present day, who say that this is not so, but that 
it is only when the nature of things has developed that the 
good and the beautiful appear in it. This they do by way of 
guarding against a real difficulty which arises for those who say, 
as some do, that the One is a principle .. For a great difficulty 
arises, in avoiding which some have denied (that the good 1s 
among the first principles), viz. those who agree that the One 1s 
a first principle and an element, but only of mathematical number, 

It-is certain, then, that Speusippus 1s referred to in the 
passages where Aristotle mentions the theory which denies 
the existence of Ideas owing to the difficulties it involves,’ but 
asserts the separate existence of ra pafyparuxd and speaks 
mathematically about them.? 

The passage already referred to, N. 10918 29— 25, on the 
difficulties arising from ascribing goodness to the One, is 
succeeded in 532 by the statement ‘wherefore one thinker 
avoided ascribing goodness to the One, on the ground that, 
since genesis is from contraries, it would necessarily follow 
that evil was the nature of plurality’, From this it may with 
much probability be inferred that Speusippus was the thinker 
who 1s referred to as describing the One and plurality as the - 
first principles of number,’ and probably also the thinker who ° 
treated the point (which was ‘akin to the One’) and ‘something 
akin to plurality’ as the first principles of spatial magnitudes.’ 

Two passages not in the Metaphysics may be mentioned as 


' M. 10862 2 

* A 1069" 36, M. 1076921, 108014, 1083%20-24, 108642, 29, N. 
1090* 7-13, 25, 35 
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throwing further light on the aspects of Speusippus’ philosophy 
mentioned above: 

(1) E.N 1096's, ‘The Pythagoreans seem to speak more 
plausibly about the good when they place the One in the 
column of goods; whom Speusippus also is thought to have 
followed’ Aristotle regarded Speusippus’ view as the most 
akin to Pythagoreanism of the Platonic views in two respects : 
(2) in that he does not place beauty and goodness in the 
beginnings of thing but regards them as having emerged in 
the course of development,!? and (4) in holding no doctrine of 
Ideas but regarding 7a paéyparixd as the primary entities? The 
coupling of Speusippus with the Pythagoreans in the present 
passage is evidently connected with the first of these points. 
The significance of the allusion is not clear, but seems to be 
that, while Plato identified the One with the good, Speusippus 
regarded the One simply as one among the goods and, since it 
was a first principle, as not possessing the good in as high 
a degree as later products of evolution (such as the soul). 

(2) Theophr. fr. xii, rz fin, 12, where Theophrastus repre- 
hends Speusippus, and indeed all the Platonists except Xeno- 
crates, for not having pushed far enough their deduction of 
things from first principles, ‘they generated numbers, planes, 
and solids, and showed that fiom the indefinite dyad spring 
certain things such as place, the void, the infinite, and that from 
the numbers and the One spring certain entities such as the 
soul, but they do not explain the generation of the heavens or 
of other things’. This 1s borne out by the almost complete 
absence of physical treatises in Diogenes Laertius’ list of 
Speusippus’ works.° 

Xenocrates was the most prominent member of the Platonic 
school after Plato and Speusippus, and it would be surprising 
‘if he were not alluded to in the Metaphysics. There is strong 
reason to suppose that he 1s the thinker who 1s frequently 
referred to as identifying the Ideas with the objects of mathe- 


T A, 1072” 31, 

> M. 1080816, The description of the material principle as plurality 1s 
also a Pythagorean touch ; cf. A. 986224. In his preoccupation with the 
significance of the number 10 (Theol. Arithm p. 63f.) Speusippus shows, 
once more, a recurrence to Pythagoreanism He 1s said to have written a 
work on the Pythagorean numbers (ib. p. 62), oe ce 
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matics, in contrast with Plato, who distinguished them, and 
with Speusippus, who believed only in the latter.! For it 1s 
impossible not to see the similarity between the reference in 
Z. 1028524 to some thinkers who ‘say that the Forms and the 
numbers have the same nature, and all other things follow after 
them, lines and planes, right on to the nature of the heavens 
and to sensibles’ and the passage of Theophrastus in which 
Xenocrates in contrast with the other Platonists is praised for 
deducing everything from the same first principles and ‘giving 
everything its place in the universe, alike sensibles, intelligibles, 
mathematicals, and, further, things divine’? We may fairly 
confidently suppose, then, that it is he who 1s so often mentioned 
as identifying the Ideas with mathematical obyects,*and as doing 
so by setting up ‘private hypotheses of his own’ and ‘destroy- 
ing, in effect, mathematical number’. In two respects, in 
particular, he is said to ‘speak unmathematically of mathematical 
things ’—in his assertions that all magnitudes cannot be divided 
into magnitudes, and that not any two units taken at random 
make a two® In connexion with the first point 1t must be 
remembered that Xenocrates was the main supporter of the 
doctrine of ‘indivisible lines’, against which the treatise De 
Lineis Insecabthbus 1s directed. The second point enables us to 
identify Xenocrates as being among those whom Aristotle 
charges with believing in ‘incomparable units *.° 


1 Aristotle regards Xenocrates’ view as the most mistaken of the three, 
and combining all the possible disadvantages, M 10832. 

* These passages should be compared with Sext.Emp. Adv. Math vii.147, 
where Xenocrates is said to have recognized three kinds of substance, the 
sensible = that which is ‘ within the heaven ’, the intelligible = that which 
1s without the heaven, the composite or object of opinion = the heaven 
itself (which 1s composite because it 1s perceptible by sight and also 
intelligible by means of astronomy). Zeller (11 I*. 1012, n. 7) identifies 
ra pabnparixa of the Theophrastus passage with the otpavds of the passage 
in Sextus Empiricus. But taking these passages along with Z. 1028> 25 
we seem to get the following classification: (1) intelligibles, including (a) 
idea-numbers, and (4) spatial magnitudes (these two are rather loosely 
described by Theophrastus as intelligibles and mathematicals1espectively), 
(2) things semr-intelligible, semi-sensible = the heaven = things divine, 
(3) sensibles. 

5 A, 10698 35, M. 1076 20, 1080? 22, 
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In a passage! which contains clear indications that the same 
thinker is being referred to (kiwelvy ra paOnpatixa Kai mrovety idias 
twos ddéas 1. 28, Srotacoty trobéres AapBavovras 30, wpooyAixop.ev01 
rais iSéas Ta pabyparixd 31), we are informed that the thinkers in 
question ‘make magnitudes out of matter and number, lengths 
from the number 2, planes, presumably, from 3, and solids from 
4, or perhaps from other numbers’. Probably, then, Xenocrates 
was among those who held the particular view about the 
principles of ideal magnitudes which is referred to again in 
M. 10842 37-" 2°? 

Finally, there is reason to suppose that it was Xenocrates 
who abandoned the description of the material principle as ‘the 
unequal’ while retaining the description of it as ‘the indefinite 
dyad ’.* 


Ii] 
ARISTOTLE’S METAPHYSICAL DOCTRINE 


The Method of Metaphysics. 


THREE main features of Aristotle’s method may be indicated, 
(1) He begins, as in several of his other works, with a history of 
previous thought, in which he shows how the four causes were 
successively recognized. It need not be supposed, however, that 
it was consciously by reflection on the work of his predecessors 
that he arrived at the doctrine of the four causes. The doctrine is 
presented as one already established in the Physics ;* the study 
of earlier thought is intended merely to confirm the completeness 
of the doctrine or else to suggest other causes besides the four, 
and in point of fact it does the former. We may say in general 
of Aristotle that he believes himself to be looking at the facts 
direct, but that his thought is coloured far more than he knew by 
that of his predecessors, and above all of Plato. (2) His method 
Is aporematic. It is essential, he says," to start with a clear view 
of the difficulties of the subject, and with an impartial considera- 
tion of the pros and cons on each main question. Accordingly 

1 N rogob 20-32 

* De An. 404» 16-25 suggests that Plato himselt also held this view. 
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a whole book (B) is devoted to such a presentation, without’ any 
attempt to reach a dogmatic result. Not only here, however, but 
in many other parts of the Metaphysics (notably in Z), the method 
is théroughly aporematic, not infrequently, after discussing a 
question from offe point of view without definite result, Aristotle 
proceeds to discuss it from another with the remark, ‘Let us 
try a fresh start’, The Metaphysics as a whole expresses not 
a dogmatic system but the adventures of a mind in its search for 
truth. (3) The method adopted is, for the most part, not that 
of formal syllogistic argument from known premises to a conelu- 
sion which they establish. The truths which it is most important 
for metaphysics to establish are fundamental truths which cannot 
be inferred from anything more fundamental. Any direct proof 
of them would inevitably be a fettto principu. The proper 
procedure, then, is to attempt no proof but to commend them 
by showing the paradoxical consequences of the denial of them. 
This procedure is consciously adopted by Aristotle with regard 
to the ‘laws of thought’,’ and isaactually followed in many of his 
other discussions Generally we may say that his method in the 
Metaphysics is not that of advance from premises to conclusion, 
but a working back from common-sense views and distinctions to 
some more precise truth of which they are an inaccurate expres- 
sion, and the confirmation of such truth by pointing out the 
consequences of its denial. 


The Subject of Metaphysics. 


The subject of metaphysics is stated differently by Aristotle in 
different places.. In Book A codéa is said to be the study of ‘the 
first principles and causes’. This formulation reappears in T,$ 
and it is added that these causes must be causes of something in 
respect of its own nature, and that this can be nothing less than 74 
év itself Metaphysics, then, studies the causes which determine 
the nature not of this or that department of reality, but of reality 
as a whole. These are the four causes the progressive recogni- 
tion of which, by earlier thinkers, forms the subject of Book A— 
matter, form, efficient cause, and final cause. But it is to be 
noted that one of these—matter—is not actually, in Aristotle’s 


1 T. 10068 5-28. For some furthe: 1emarks on Aristotle’s conception 
of the method of metaphysics cf. notes on IT, 10038 21, E, 1025» 7-18, 
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view, present throughout reality; the prime mover and the 
subordinate movers of the celestial spheres are pure forms, 

To the causes of the real FT adds another subject of meta- 
physical study—the essential attributes of the real, by which he 
means such relations as those of sameness, contrariety, other- 
ness, genus and species, whole and part, and such attributes as 
perfection and unity.2 Some of these conceptions are discussed 
incidentally in various parts of the work, but Book I is more par- 
ticularly devoted to them. 

The subject-matter is similarly formulated inE’ Buta different 
formulation of it is also found there* The branches of know- 
ledge are first divided into the practical, the productive, and the 
theoretical or disinterested. The last division is then subdivided 
into (1) physics, which deals with objects existing separately, but 
not free from movement; (2) mathematics, which deals with 
objects free from movement, but not existing separately, but 
imbedded in matter ; while (3), if there are objects which both are 
free from movement and have separate existence, they are the sub- 
ject of a third science prior to the two others—prior because its 
subject-matter, being eternal, is prior to the temporal and change- 
able, and, having separate existence, 1s more fundamental than 
that which has none but is considered apart only by an act 
of abstraction. This science is ‘theology’. So far, then, it is 
a problem whether there 1s such a thing as theology; this 
depends on the question whether there is an entity free from 
change and yet existing separately, 1.e.a pure form But the 
inquiry whether there is such a form 1s doubtless considered to 
be itself a branch of theology; if the answer were in the negative 
it would be the whole of it. The name theology 1s found only 
here and in the corresponding passage of K.25. The more usual 
names for metaphysics are codia and zpurn dirocodia. But 
Beotoyix? is a suitable name for it when its subject is de- 
scribed not as being gua being but as one particular kind of 
being. The two views of the subject-matter may, Aristotle pro- 
ceeds," both be held; it may be doubted whether first philosophy 
is universal in its scope or deals with one particular kind of reality. 
But, he adds, the two views are reconcilable; if there is an 
unchangeable substance, the study of it will be first philosophy 

1 7003221 * 1004) 1-8, 1o05® 11—18, 

5 70253, 10264 31, 1028 3 * ch. 2. 5 1064? 3. © 1026" 23, 
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and universal just because it is first. In studying the primary 
kind of being, metaphysics studies being as such. The true 
nature of being is exhibited not in that which cannot exist apart 
but only as an element in a concrete whole, nor again in that 
which 1s infected by potentiality and change—that which, as 
Plato says,! is between being and not-being, but only in that 
which is both substantial and unchangeable ° 

The restriction of metaphysics to the study of one department 
of being (and of others only as owing their nature to this) recurs 
in Book A. Its subject-matter 1s there first restricted to sub- 
stance, as the ‘first part’ of the universe. Next substance is 
divided, not as in E into two kinds, the changeable and the 
unchangeable, but into three—the eternal sensible (the heavenly 
bodies), the perishable sensible, and the insensible. The two 
former are said to be the subject of physics,’ and accordingly 
chs. 2-5, which deal with sensible substance, ' must be regarded as 
preliminary to chs. 6-10, which deal with unmovable or insensible 
substance. Not only A. 2~—5, however, but the greater part of 
Z-® deals with the principles involved in sensible substance, and 
would have to be regarded as merely preliminary to the business 
of metaphysics, were it not that form, one of the principles 
involved in sensible things, and the principle mainly discussed 
in these books, is also that which exists separate and unchange- 
able in God and the ‘ Intelligences’ that move the spheres. { It 
cannot be said that in practice the distinction between physics 
and metaphysics 1s well maintained by Aristotle, and it may be 
noted that the bulk of the Physics is what we should call meta- 
physics. It is not an inductive inquiry into natural law, but an 
a priort analysis of material things and the events that befall them. 


Further determunation of the subject of Metaphysics. 


Book E, having shown that the study of separate unchangeable 
being 1s the study of being as such, proceeds to rule out certain 
senses of being as irrelevant, viz. (1) accidental or incidental 
being,* and (2) being as truth.® (2) Accidental being is not 
studied by metaphysics because it cannot be studied at all. 
A house, for example, has an indefinite number of accidental 
attributes; it may be found agreeable by some tenants, injure 
the health of some, and benefit others. Science cannot 

1 Rep. 477 A. 2 1069* 36. 5 1069» 3. * chs’ 25 3% ° ch 4 
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investigate this indefinite series of attributes; the science of 
building, for instance, concentrates on the building of a house 
which shall be a house, a ‘shelter for living things and goods’)! 
and ignores its incidental attributes. Similarly, geometry studies 
not any and every attribute of the triangle, but only those which 
belong to it gua triangle. In particular, any science excludes 
the discussion of logical puzzles which do not arise from the 
specific nature of its subject-matter but from the general nature 
of things. Architecture is not interested in the fact that any 
house is ‘ different from practically everything else’; geometry 
does not consider whether a triangle is the same thing as a 
triangle with its angles equal to two right angles; the art of 
music does not ask whether ‘that which 1s musical’ is the same 
as ‘that which is literary’. 

Metaphysics, then, does not study those connexions of subject 
and attribute in which the attribute does not flow from the nature 
of the subject but is incidental or accidental to it. It does not 
study these, because they are not objects of knowledge at all. 
Two possibilities seem to be contemplated by Aristotle. (a) The 
accidental, the exception to law, may have a law ofits own. If 
A is usually B, there may be a law that under certain conditions 
A is always or usually not B.? If this law 1s discovered, however, 
the apparent accident is found to be no accident, so that still 
there 1s no knowledge of the accidental. But (6) in human action, 
and perhaps in other cases as well, Aristotle recognizes a real 
contingency which can never become an object of knowledge. If 
a man behaves in a certain way he is bound to meet a violent 
death, but there is nothing from which it necessarily follows that 
he will behave in that way, and until he does so it 1s not deter- 
mined whether he will die by violence. ' 

The notion of the ‘accidental’ in Aristotle is somewhat com- 
plex. The primary meaning of ovpBenxds is that which 1s 
suggested by such words as ‘incidental’, ‘coincidence’. The 
object of science, according to Aristotle, is to exhibit, as far 
as possible, the attributes of things as flowing necessarily from 
their essence as expressed in definition. But science is con- 
stantly frustrated in its effort. Callias, for instance, 1s pale; 
but paleness cannot be deduced from the essence of man, the 
infima species to which Callias belongs. Paleness is incidental 


1H, 1043* 16. 2 10279 25, 3 ib. 32—" 14, 
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to Callias. It is not implied, however, that his paleness is not 
the necessary result of some cause; 1t flows from something in 
the matter of which Callias is made.' 

In the present passage, and in A. 30, accident is described 
rather differently. The accidental is that which happens neither 
always nor for the most part—the exception to law. That itis 
exceptional follows from its being merely incidental. This 
description, again, does not imply any breach in the causal 
nexus, The exception may obey a narrower law of its own. 

There 1s, however, a third element in Aristotle’s notion of 
accident which seems to imply objective contingency, and not 
merely contingency relative to the present imperfection of our 
knowledge. In the history of the world there are actually fresh 
starts which are not the determinate result of anything that has 
preceded.? This is implied not only in the present passage, but in 
the other principal passages on the subject. In De Jui. 9 Aristotle 
argues that the law of excluded middle is not true of judgements 
about the future. It 1s true, of course, that A will either be or 
not be B, but it is not true either that A will be B or that A will 
not be B. The reason is that there is an dpyjy—a genuine fresh 
starting-point for future events—in human deliberation and 
actions In De Gen. et Corr. u.11 the realm of causal necessity is 
confined to those processes which are cyclic—the revolution of 
the heavenly bodies, the rhythm of the seasons, the passage 
of rain into cloud and of cloud into rain, &c. Within this frame- 
work of necessity room seems to be left for a contingency not 
only in respect of human free will, but generally in respect of the 
details of terrestrial history. 

(2) The other sense of being in which it is not studied by 
metaphysics is ‘being as truth’. This is excluded because it 
belongs not to objects but to states of mind, and 1s therefore 
studied not by metaphysics but by logic. Aristotle admits, 
indeed, the notion of ‘false things’, and presumably therefore 
that of ‘true things’. But either (a) a ‘false thing’ means a 
non-existent thing, and a ‘true thing’ an existent thing, in which 
case false and true are not being used in their proper sense, 
and we have to do not with ‘being as truth’ but with being as 
existence. Or (8) a false thing 1s one which produces the 
appearance of something that is not there, as does a scene- 
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painting or a dream.!' These are presumably subjects not for 
metaphysics but for psychology.? 

Two main senses of being remain—the being of which the 
categories are a classification, and potential and actual being— 
a distinction which cuts across the former since itis found within 
each category.* Of these the former is studied in Z H, the latter 
in © 

The Categories. 

The doctrine of the categories‘ 1s a peculiarly puzzling one, 
partly from the lack of any very definite information as to Ar- 
stotle’s precise object in formulating it, partly from our ignorance 
of the relative dates of the works in which various aspects of it 
are presented. There are, however, independent grounds® on 
which we may arrive at a provisional chronological arrangement 
of his works, an arrangement which in its main outlines is 
accepted by most scholars. Of the works concerned, the Cate- 
gortes may be placed first, followed by the TZofics, Sophtstez 
Elencht, Analytics, Metaphysics A, the physical works, the 
Ethics, and the rest of the Metaphysics The authenticity of 
the Categories has been doubted, but on insufficient grounds, 
and if it is genuine we may reasonably suppose that this work, 
in which the doctrine is expounded at length, is earlier than 
those in which it is alluded to as famuliar.® 

In the Categories the doctrine is introduced as a classification 
of the meanings of ra. Kara. wndeulay cuprdoxhy Aeydopeva, 1. e. of such 
expressions as ‘man’, ‘ox’, ‘runs’, ‘wins’, in opposition to ‘man 
runs’, ‘man wins’, which are xara cuprAokiy Aeyéueva. In other 
words it is a classification of the meanings of words and phrases’? 

1 A, 1024 17-26 

* “Being as truth’ 1s discussed in ©. 10, as well as in E. 4, 

5 Gy elpnuéroy rovray A 10172, rovray © 1051? 1, 

* For a discussion of various aspects of the doctrine which I have not 
dwelt on cf. Joseph, Jutroductzon to Logic, ch. 3. 

® The chief ground 1s the system of references in one work to another, 


which presents a consistent chronological scheme, if we allow for some 
works having been on the stocks concurrently 

° An. Pr. 49*7, De An 402% 25, 410*15 may be definite references to 
the Categories 

” Of words and phrases rather than of terms, for the latter are essen- 
tially the termmi of propositions, while Aristotle 1s here thinking of objects 
of thought and the names for them, apart from the proposition. 
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in opposition to sentences or judgements. Aristotle’s interest is 
logical, not grammatical, but he approaches the classification of 
objects of thought by a consideration of the words by which we 
symbolize them. Trendelenburg thought that the doctrine was 
based entirely on grammatical considerations; Bonitz had little 
difficulty, however, in showing that this 1s an exaggerated view, 
that Aristotle draws distinctions where grammar draws none, 
and ignores some which grammar does draw. 

The Categories refers to the categories by the very general 
word yévy.* The term xarnyopia, or some variant upon if, is also 
used of them from the Categories onwards, and it is important to 
see what it means. The normal use of xarnyopetv in the sense of 
‘to predicate’ suggests that xaryyopia means either ‘predication’ 
or ‘predicate ’, and in other connexions it is found in both these 
senses.2 But the classification in the Categories is not a classi- 
fication of predicates. This is indicated by two facts. (1) 
Aristotle’s instances quoted above show that ra xara pydepiar 
cuptroxyy Aeyoueva include the subjects of propositions no less 
than the predicates ; and (2) the first category, that of substance, 
is divided into two parts, and substance in the most proper, 
primary, and complete sense is said to be that which is mesther 
asserted of a subject nor present in a subject, e.g. an individual 
man or horse. And this view, that individual substances form 
the primary subdivision of the first category, 1s steadily main- 
tained by Aristotle in other works. It will not do to treat this® 
as an excrescence on the doctrine. Bonitz was therefore led to 
suppose that xaryyopias does not in this connexion mean ‘ predi- 
cates’. He points out‘ that in certain passages in which the 
doctrine of the categories 1s not in question® xaryyopia: means 
‘names’ or ‘designations’ rather than ‘predicates’, and thinks 


tyr 38, P15 

2 = predication De Jt. 21229, An. Pr 4184, 12, 31, 44°34, 45° 34, 
57> 19,42 Post 8421, = predicate Az. Post. 96° 13 (positive predicate x 
arépnows An. Pr 52°15, De Gen. et Corr. 318 16). In Cat 3°35, 37, An 
Post. 82% 20, Top. 109" 5, 141% 4, A. 1007% 35 either translation will serve. 
The regular term for predicate 1s 76 karnyopovpevoy (karnydpyya occurs only 
five times). 

5 As Apelt, for instance, does, Beztrage, 142-145 

* In his essay on the Ca/egories (1853). 

5 Soph. El, 181% 27, Phys. 19217, P.A 639% 30, Z. 1028%28. The 
other passages he cites will not bear this interpretation. 
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that it was from this sense that its technical meaning developed. 
The categories would then be a classification of the meanings of 
names, i.e. a classification of nameable objects of thought, and 
among these would naturally be included individual substances 
as well as those entities which can stand as predicates. But it 
1s undesirable to divorce the technical sense of the word from its 
natural meaning of ‘ predicates’, and it 1s not necessary to do so. 
Though the primary members of the category of substance ar 
not predicates but subjects, ‘substance’ itself is a sae 
‘What is this thing? A man. What is a man? An animal. 
What is an animal? A substance.’ ‘Substance’ is the last 
predicate we come to if we pursue such a line of inquiry, and 
the names of the other categories are reached by parallel lines 
of inquiry. Thus the names of the categories might properly be 
called ‘ predicates’, and indeed the predicates par excellence, since 
they are the highest terms in the various ‘columns of predica- 
tion’.1 A passage in the Categories? shows how the transition 
from the ordinary to the technical sense of the word took place. 
‘If one of two contraries is a quality, the other also will be 
a quality. This is clear if we try the other predicates (kary- 
yopiot); e.g. if justice is contrary to injustice, and justice is 
a quality, injustice also is a quality: for none of the other 
predicates (karyyopia:) will apply to injustice; for neither quantity 
nor relation nor place nor any of the terms of this sort will apply, 
but only quality.’ The categories are simply the predicates par 
excellence. And individual substances are in the category of 
substance not in the sense of being predicates but in the sense 
that ‘substance’ is the highest, widest term that can be predi- 
cated of them essentially ;* 1.e. in the same sense in which 
secondary substances are in the category of substance, and 
particular qualities or quantities are in the category of quality 
cr quantity. The expressions 1a ocyjpara (or ta yévy) tov Karn: 
yopiév (Or ris xaryyopias) emphasize the fact that the categories 
are the highest types or classes under which all predicates fall. 
So too xaryyopia rod dvros, oynpara Karyyopias rod évros mean 
‘predicates of being, types of predicate of being’, 1.e. the 


7 T, 1054535, 10584 13 

2 o> 17-23, 

° That the categories are a classification of 3 ad’ atré dv, 1.€. of what 
things essentially are, 1s emphasized in A 1017*22-30, where see note. 
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highest predicates under one or other of which falls everything 
that is. 

There is another mode of reference to the categories which — 
becomes common in the later works, and especially in the ~ 
Metaphysics, viz. by the expressions roAAayxas héyerar 7d bv, TOTAXGs 
TO dv ONpaivel, ols Bpiorat TO bv. The assumption in fact 1s made 
that to these various classes of entity there answer as many senses 
of ‘be’. To be means one thing for a substance, another for 
a quality, a quantity, &c. This appears to be a later phase of 
the theory; indeed the difference between the senses of ‘be’ 
is announced as a conclusion which follows from the difference 
between the main types of ‘what things are’. xa& aira 8é eva 
Néyerat 6oarep onpaiver TA oXHATA THS KaTHyopias’ dcayas yap éyerau 
TocauTaxas TO elvat onpaiver. eel ov TOV KaTyyopoupevury TA pe TL 
éore onpaiver, Ta S€ mroidv, Ta 5é zocdv, Ta S& wpds Tt, Ta OE ToLElY 7) 
maoxev, Ta O€ TOV, TA Sé Tore, ExdoTw TovTwY Td elvat TAdTS Typaivel, 
‘being has a different meaning corresponding to each of these 
kinds of predicate ’.' 

Bonitz emphasized the former aspect of the categories and 
regarded them as essentially a classification of realities; recent 
inquirers have emphasized the latter aspect. Apelt? regards 
the categories as primarily a classification of the meanings of the 
copulative ‘is’; Maier regards them as a classification of all 
the meanings of ‘is’, the copulative being only one among 
these. Bonitz appears to give the truer account of the earlier 
and simpler form of the theory. And even in the later use of 
the theory there are features which seem incompatible with 
Apelt’s view. If the being that is being classified were simply 
the copulative ‘is’, the doctrine could hardly have been used as 
the basis of the division of motion into its kinds,® or of the 
definition of soul.’ 

Aristotle has no ‘deduction of the categories ’, no argument to 
show that the real must fall into just these divisions. He seems 
to have arrived at the ten categories by simple inspection of 
reality, aided by a study of verbal distinctions. Attempts have 


LA 1017822 Cf Z, 1030921 domep yap kal rotor trdpxe waco (to all 
the categories) add’ ovx dpotes. 

* pp. 112, 113. 

3 Phys. 201% 8, 261% 31-36. 

* De An. 402% 22-25. 
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been made at a systematic arrangement of the categories, 
e.g. that of the Greek commentator David (Scholia in Arist. 
48> 28-41 , reproduced by Pacius) : 


berld 
TO ov 
b] e | - > 3 ¢ 4 3 é 
ép vroketpevo obK éy Umokepev@ (ovcia) 
* ? 
ka@’ éautd ov Kad’ éauro 
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| | | | | Al 
mov ore Toy = maoryeu éyew = ketorGat 
The main difficulties of the doctrine are concerned with 
the category of substance. It contains two distinct types of 
thing: (1) individual substances, (2) the species and genera to 
which they belong. It may seem surprising that these should 
be grouped together. Why, it might be asked, should one of 
the universals under which Socrates may be classed, viz. ‘man’, 
be picked out as having more affinity with Socrates than other 
universals under which he may be considered, such as ‘white 
object’?! Aristotle’s answer would be that Socrates’ nature 1s 
summed up much more completely in calling him a man than in 
calling him awhite object ; he might be conceived of as changing 
his colour and yet retaining much that makes him what he 1s, 
but take away his manhood and nothing 1s left that could be 
called the same individual. ‘Man’ in fact is the name not of 


1 The difficulty is recognized in the Categories. ‘Every substance 
seems to mean a ‘‘this”.... But the secondary substances, while they 
appear to indicate a “this ”, do not really do so, but rather a quality. Yet 
they do not indicate simply a quality—they determine quality with refer- 
ence toa substance, they indicate a qualified substance’ (310-21). Again, 
‘the species 1s more substance than the genus’ (27). The secondary 
substances are intermediate between primary substances and the other 
categories ; ‘for all the others are predicated of them’ as ¢hey are of the 
primary substances (3*1~4) This line of thought reaches its height in 
H. 1042° 21, where genus is said not to be substance at all. 
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a single quality but of a whole group of interconnected qualities 
which together make up the most important part, at any rate, 
of the nature of that which has them.’ There is therefore good 
reason for grouping primary and secondary substances together. 
But if the distinction of individual and species is recognized in 
the first category, why not in others? Something analogous to 
such a recognition 1s found in the Zopics” ‘In indicating the 
“what it is” we sometimes indicate a substance, sometimes 
a quality, sometimes one of the other categories. For when, 
a man being set forth for consideration, we say that what is set 
forth is a man or an animal, we say what it is and indicate 
a substance ; when, a white colour being set before us, we say 
it is white or a colour, we say what it is and indicate a quality.... 
And similarly in the other cases, for whether any such term is 
asserted of itself or its genus 1s asserted of it, we indicate what 
itis. But when it is asserted of something else, 1t indicates not 
what that 1s, but a quantity or a quality or one of the other cate- 
gories. I.e. while from one point of view ‘what is it’ may be 
opposed to ‘what qualities has it, of what size is it’, &c., and 
used as a characteristic name for the category of substance,’ yet 
it finds a place in the other categories also, since if 7# is a colour, 
the proper answer to the question will name not a substance but 
a quality, colour. Thus the distinction of universal from par: 
ticular, which was already recognized in the first category, is 
now found to break out in the other categories also.* 

Maier seems to go too far in describing this’ as a thorough 
and conscious transformation of the doctrine of the categories, 
the recognition of the distinction between the categories as 
recurring within the first category. To say this is to lay too 
much stress on the verbal fact that ri éov:, which appears at the 
beginning of the passage as the name of the first category, is 


1 Cf. Cat 2> 29-37. 

2 103627—39 The same thought recurs in Z. 1030717-27. Cf. B. 
996» 18-22, Z 1028) 1 ° 

3 It is so used in I. 22. 

* This 1s implied in the Cafegorzes itself, where ra dvra are divided into 
(1) ra xaé? imoxeipévov but not ev troxepéve (classes of substances), (2) ra 
év trroxerwév@ but not xa’ broxeipévov (individual qualities, &c.), (3) ra cad" 
imoxetpévou and év trroxetpeve (types of quality, &c.), (4) r& pyr’ ev broKet 
péver pare xa’ iroxerpevou (individual substances) (1 20- 9). 

5 Syllogistik 1 2. 321. 
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later said to indicate now substance, now quality, &c. The 
truth rather is that Aristotle here recognizes within the other cate- 
gories something akin to the division of primary and secondary 
within the first. 

From this time onwards both rf éor: and ré8e 1 or rd5« appear 
frequently as names for the first category.1 The latter suggests 
individual substances; the former, species and genera. Little is 
gained by showing statistically, as Apelt does,’ that the former is 
the more frequent designation. When either occurs alone, it 
must be understood as a shorthand reference to what was well 
understood to include both; when greater exactness is aimed 
at, both are used.*? In Book Z, which is probably one of the 
latest, as in the Categories, which may be the earliest of Aristotle’s 
extant works, the first category includes both individuals and 
species. 

Though Maier goes too far in describing the categories as 
primarily a classification of the senses of ‘being’ rather than of 
the things that are, he 1s right in regarding the former as a very 
important aspect of the theory. The theory enables Aristotle 
to drag to light various confusions into which his predecessors 
had fallen through lack of reflection on the meaning of the 
word ‘is’, Maier has distinguished these with great care as 
being three in number.* There 1s (z) the confusion between the 
‘is’ which implies identity and the ‘1s’ of accidental predication. 
Instances of the mistake are given in Soph. E/. 166 28-26 : 

Coriscus is a man. 
Coriscus is different from man. 
Therefore Coriscus 1s different from himself. 
Or again, 
Coriscus is other than Socrates. 
Socrates is a man. 
Therefore Coriscus is other than a man. 
If you interpret a merely predicative ‘1s’ as if it expressed 


1 ti (€ort) in Soph, El., An. Pr. and Post, G. C., E. N., Met., rd8e (rt) 
in Phys. GC, De An, Met, Rhet. Apelt gives a very useful table on 
pp. 140-141. 

DoT 80. ° Z, 10284 11, 1030° 18, 10327 14. 

* pp. 280-287 The fourth confusion Maier points out, that between 
changeable and eternal being, 1s solved not by the doctrine of the cate- 
gories, but by that of potentiality and actuality. 
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identity,’ you will land yourself in self-contradiction. To avoid 
this unpleasant result, Aristotle tells us, ‘some thinkers, like 
Lycophron, took away the ‘is’ (i.e. insisted on dropping the 
éo7i, as Greek grammar allowed them to do, in predicative 
judgements), ‘while others altered the form of speech from 
6 dvOpwiros AeuKds eoriv to 6 dvOpwrros Achedxwrat, as though “ one” or 
“being” had but one meaning’. In other words, the cure for 
the difficulty 1s neither of their childish expedients but the 
doctrine of the categories. Antisthenes is charged with having 
fallen into the same confusion. He ‘claimed that nothing should 
be described save by its own definition, one thing alone being 
said of one’;* in other words he did not recognize the predi- 
cative as distinct from the identifying judgement. 

(2) There is the confusion of existential and copulative being, 
of ‘being simply’ and ‘being something in particular’, Again 
the Sophistict Elenchi* gives instances: 

Not-being 1s thought about. 
Therefore not-being is. 

Or, 

This thing that 1s, 1s not man. 
Therefore this that 1s, 1s not. 

(3) There 1s the confusion of inherent being and subsistent 
being (to use Maier’s terminology), with which Parmenides is 
charged. ‘His reasoning is bad because, 1f we take merely the 
white things in the world, and suppose ‘ white’ to have but one 
meaning, none the less the white things are many and not one; 
for what is white will not be one either by continuity or in 
definition. For to be white colour and to be coloured white 
wil be different things—and that without our having to suppose 
anything separate from that which 1s white; the point is not 
the separateness but the difference between being white and 
being that to which white belongs.’* Because being is pre- 
dicable of everything that 1s, Parmenides concluded that the 
nature of all that is 1s just to be being.® 

* 1,@. 1f because ‘ Coriscus is a man’ you thmk yourself justified in sub- 
stituting ‘ Coriscus’ for ‘man’ in ‘ Coriscus is different from man’, or 
because ‘Socrates is a man’ you think yourself justified in substituting 
‘man’ for ‘Socrates’ in ‘ Conscus 1s other than Socrates ’. 

* Phys. 185>25-32. 5 A. 1024 32, 

* 1665 37—167°6. Ci. Phys. 187% 3-6, 

5 Phys, 1864 25~31. § 1864 32~5 14, 
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To some extent Plato cleared up these difficulties by his 
doctrine of the ‘intercommunion of Forms’. This was a 
recognition of the fact that to predicate is not to identify. But 
Aristotle is not satisfied with Plato’s solution. Whereas Aristotle 
points out the unsoundness of Parmenides’ arguments, ‘there 
were some’, he says, with evident reference to the Sophistes, 
‘who gave in to both his arguments—to the argument that if 
being has but one meaning, all things are one, by saying that 
not-being exists; to the argument from dichotomy, by setting 
up indivisible spatial magnitudes’? But Plato was reasoning 
archaically. He thought that to explain the multiplicity in the 
world he must admit a not-being apart from being. He should 
instead have taken account of the distinctions expressed in the 
doctrine of the categories, and asked what sort of unity the 
world would be if there were no not-being—a unity of substance, 
of quality, or of what else. And secondly he should have asked 
_ what sort of not-being he was invoking. Like being, not-being 
has a variety of meanings answering to the categories.® 

Maier argues with much plausibility that in these old diffi- 
culties and in Plato’s consideration of them we have the original 
motive of the doctrine of the categories.* But something much 
less elaborate than the categories would have served this pur- 
pose; a distinction between substances and attributes, or 
between substances, qualities, and relations would, it seems, 
have been enough. The list of ten categories looks much more 
like an attempt to form an inventory of the elements in the real, 
and the solution of difficulties about the meaning of ‘being’ 
appears to be a by-product, although a very important one.° 


1 Soph 251, 253 C—259D. 2 Phys, 187% 1-3, 

3 N, 1088 35—1089* 19, 

* The attempt of Rose and of Gercke (4 G.P 1v. 424-441) to show 
that the categories were actually an Academic doctrine is justly rejected 
by both Apeltand Maier Theisolated references to ‘quality’, ‘ quantity’, 
&c, which we find in Plato, form in no sense a doctrne of categories, 
though they prepared the way for it. Nor have the categories any close 
connexion with the péyiora ray yevdy of the Sophzstes, the names of the 
latter--being and not-being, rest and motion, same and other—are enough 
to show this. 

® It would be a mistake to infer from the use of forms lke roAAayads Néyerat 
ro ov that Aristotle’s interest is in the meanings of ‘being’ rather than in 
the varieties of the existent Cf. De Ax. 410% 13 &ri dé modhayads Aeyouévou 
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Subsiance the Maim Subject of Metaphysics. 


Aristotle does not offer in the Metaphysics any treatment of 
the categories as a whole. The categories other than substance 
are, as it were, mere ‘offshoots and concomitants of being’. 
Substance 1s prior to them in three ways:* (z) because it can 
exist apart while they cannot. It would seem natural to take 
this as an example of the situation described in the Categories® 
as that of +65 py dvricrpédov Kara tiv rod efvar axodovOnow, where 
A can exist without B but not B without A. But substance is 
not in fact so related to the other categories. Quality, no doubt, 
cannot exist without substance A quality is either the quality 
of a substance or presupposes substance at a smaller or larger 
number of removes. But no more can substance exist without 
quality. A qualityless substance 1s as impossible as a quality 
which does not presuppose a substance. The differentia of any 
substance is a quality* It seems, therefore, that Aristotle must 
mean not that substance can exist without the other categories, 
but that it can exist apart while they cannot. The substance 
is the whole thing, including the qualities, relations, &c., which 
form its essence, and this can exist apart. It implies qualities 
but these are not something outside it which it needs in addition 
to itself’ A quality on the other hand needs supplementation 
by a substance if it is to exist. Obviously, if this 1s his meaning, 
Aristotle must be thinking of substance as the individual thing. 
devrepar ovcia, being universals, cannot according to his own 
doctrine exist apart, but must be supplemented by the qualities 
of their individual members 

(2) Substance 1s prior in definition. In defining a member of 
any other category you must include the definition of the under- 
lying substance. It is implied that in defining a substance you 
need not include the definition of anything in any other category ; 
but this is not true, since every differentia of a substance 1s 
a quality. 

(3) Substance 1s prior for knowledge. We know a thing better 


Tou dvros (onpaiver yap TO prev TOde TL...) worepoy €& amdvray éorat 4 Wuxn F 
ov; The question is whether soul is compounded out of all the kinds of 
being, not whether it is compounded out of all the senses of ‘ being’. 

1 This is said of relation in Z& MV 1096%21. 

2 Z, 10284 32) 2 8 14% 30, 4 A, 10207 33, 35-2, > 6, 
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when we know what it is than when we know what quality, 
quantity, or place it has. Indeed, if we want to know something 
which belongs to a non-substantial category, we must ask not- 
what qualities, &c., it has, but what it is, what is its quasi- 
substance, that which makes it what it 1s. In this argument it 
is evident that substance is being thought of not as the concrete 
thing but as the essential nature. And this ambiguity 1s pre- 
sent throughout Aristotle’s ti eatment of substance. 

The existence of substance, and the distinction between it and 
the other categories, i.e. between substance and what we may 
sum up as qualities and relations, is for Aristotle ultimate and 
self-evident. The primary meaning of substance 1s ‘ that which 
is not asserted of a subject but of which everything else 1s 
asserted’, or, as he states the matter more fully in the Cate- 
gories,' ‘that which 1s neither asserted of a subject nor present 
in a subject’. There are terms which can figure either as 
subjects or as predicates ; e.g. we can say ‘white is a colour’, 
and we can say ‘the wood is white’. There are others which 
can only, according to Aristotle, figure as subjects. Td Aevxdv 
éor, Nov 1S NOt a proper predication but an accidental predica- 
tion.* This doctrine seems to be a mistaken one* But even if 
the logical doctrine which accompanies it be untrue, Aristotle’s 
distinction between substance and the non-substantial 1s correct. 
Reflection on a statement like ‘Socrates is white’ shows that 
it is not white or whiteness, nor any of the qualities combined 
with it in Socrates, nor the sum of these qualities with whiteness, 
that is said to be white, but that which has all these qualities, 
the individual thing which is the substratum of them and in 
which they are united. But Aristotle 1s not content to leave it 
at that, to insist on the difference between individual things and 
their qualities and relations (though this is one of the main 
moments in his thought, especially in his opposition to Platonism); 


1 25 12, 2 An. Post 83° 1-17. 

* Aristotle seems to be misled by the ambiguity of the neuter adjective 
with rd. 7d Aeuxdy may mean ‘ the white colour’ or ‘the white thing’. If it 
means the latter—which it would mean for any one who said ro Aevkdy éorrt 
fvAov—the statement is as proper a predication as ré EvAoy éeori Aevkdy, 
The one expresses the discovery that what was known to be white is wood, 
as the latter expresses the discovery that what was known to be wood 1s 
white. 
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he strives to find the substantial element in individual sub- 
stances, and it is to this problem that he now proceeds. 

He gives first’ a prima facie account of the denotation of 
substance. (rt) The most obvious substances are bodies, 1.e. 
animals, plants, the four elements, and the parts and compounds 
of these. (2) The Pythagoreans treat the limits of body—planes, 
lines, points—as even more substantial than bodies. (3) Plato 
recognizes Forms and mathematical objects as kinds of sub- 
stance distinct from bodies. (4) Speusippus recognizes various 
kinds of substance each with separate originative sources—num- 
bers, magnitudes, soul, &c. (5) Some thinkers (Xenocrates) 
identify Forms and numbers, and recognize further classes of 
substance dependent on these—lines, planes, &c., and at the end 
of the series the physical universe and sensible things; unlike 
Speusippus they treat the various grades of substance as 
dependent each on the simpler kind which goes before. 
Aristotle’s views with regard to bodily substances are to be 
gathered chiefly from ZH; his views about the incorporeal 
substances believed in by the Pythagoreans, Plato, and the 
Platonists are expressed chiefly in MN. In A he unfolds his 
doctrine with regard to the only incorporeal substances in which 
he himself believed. 


Substratum. 


Aristotle next? names four main claimants to the title of 
substance, i.e. not of individual substance but of the substantial 
element in individual things,—essence (76 ri jv elvai), the uni- 
versal, genus, substratum. The last has prima facie, as we have 
seen, the strongest claim. By the substratum may be meant 
(x) matter, (2) the sensible form, or (3) the complex formed by 
the union of the two. But the identification of substance with 
substratum tends to lead to the identification of it with matter. In 
thought we may strip off the attributes one by one, until nothing 
is left but bare matter, which includes neither positive nor even 
negative attributes ;* for the latter are merely incidental to it. 
But bare matter is evidently not substance ; it has neither the 
capacity for separate existence, nor the individuality, the ‘ this- 
ness ’, which are held to be primary characteristics of substance. 


PZ 2, *Z 3 3 10297 24. 
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Matter cannot exist separately; Aristotle has no doubt about 
that. The bronze, which may be called matter or raw mate- 
rial for the sculptor, since it has not the shape he wishes 
to impose on it, is not completely raw material; it has a form 
of its own. (a) It has the inner structure peculiar to bronze, 
which it retains under his hands, and (6) it has an outer shape 
which it loses under his hands, gaining another instead. Bare 
matter is only a product of the logical analysis in which we 
divide a given thing into form and that which is net form. Artd 
again bare matter is not individual, what is individual must 
have some character, and bare matter has none. 


E-SS€NCE. 


Thus the thought of substance as substratum leads to a wrong 
result. Instead of abandoning it, however, Aristotle ostensibly 
retains it, but infers that the substratum must be one of the other 
two things he had said it might be—form, or the unity of form 
and matter. The latter is logically posterior to form, and is suff- 
ciently familiar; for these two reasons Aristotle concentrates on 
form, and proposes to examine it first as it exists in the most 
generally recognized substances, those perceptible by sense.’ 
But, feeling perhaps the difficulty of treating form as a variety 
of substratum, he here? makes a fresh start; he leaves the 
notion of substratum and passes to another of the four original 
claimants to substantiality—essence. This, though connected, 
is not identical with the form which was one variety of sub- 
stratum. That was 75 cyjua ris iddas, the sensible shape ; this 
is the inner nature, what makes a thing what it is, and is un- 
folded in definition. The essence of a thing, we read, is what 
that thing is said to be propler se. Therefore (1) accidental 
attributes are excluded from essence. Your essence 1s not to 
be musical. You were you before you were musical, and you 
may cease to be musical and still be you. This exclusion of 
certain attributes from the essence of an zud:utdual 1s somewhat 
arbitrary. It is obvious that you would not be the same you 


* This forms the main subject of Z. 4-12. The study of form as it 1s in 
sensible things 1s preliminary to the study of it as it 1s in itself (1029 
33, ° 3-12, 10379 13, 1041°6) 
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that you are now if you ceased to be musical. Aristotle is 
working with a pruna facie notion of a core of being present 
throughout the whole existence of an individual and distinguished 
from the passing attributes. But he is perhaps aware of the 
possible objection. At all events, for him essence is the object 
of definition, and the individual is indefinable. After this one 
reference, therefore, to ‘your essence’ he refers henceforward 
to the essence of general types.’ (2) He excludes, secondly, 
attributes which ave in a sense propler se, viz. propria. To say 
that A belongs to B propfer se is ambiguous. A belongs to B 
propler se in one sense if it is included in the essence and 
definition of B (thus line 1s propier se to triangle, point to line); 
in another sense, if it is present in B and if B is included in is 
definition (thus straight and curved are propier se to line, odd 
and even to number).? What is xa airé to B in the second 
sense—e.g. white to surface—is not the essence of B. For 
though you cannot define white except by reference to surface, 
you can define surface without reference to white. (3) Nor 
is the essence of surface white surface. <A definition, which 
is the statement of the essence of a thing, must not name 
the thing itself. 

(4) Aristotle next asks whether a term which is a complex ot 
a substance + something in another category, e.g. white man, has 
an essence. It might be objected that any proposed definition 
of it would have to be condemned, like those considered above 
under (z), as not propier se, since there is no essential connexion 
between man and white. But ‘pfropler se’ above referred to 
the relation between the definition and the definiendum. A 
definition 1s ‘not propier se’ when it errs (a) by addition, as 
when white is defined by the definition appropriate to white 
man; or (4) by omission, as when white man is defined by the 
definition appropriate to white. It 1s not necessary to commit 
either of these mistakes, so that, as far as this goes, white man 
may have an essence and a definition. But, supposing these 
errors avoided, would the account of white man arrived at be 
an essence? No, for an essence is ‘just what an individual 


1 Probably indeed 14 coi efvat (102914) is not meant to be taken as 
the essence of an individual in distinction from the essence of a kind. 16 
gol eivat 15 TO dvOpam@ etvat 
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thing is’ (dep ré or dep 76de 71), and white man is not ‘just what 
an individual thing is’; it does not indicate the permanent 
fundamental nature of anything but the union of a term which 
does indicate such a nature with an accidental concomitant, 
Thus lack of necessary connexion within a defintendum (and 
therefore within its definition) 1s as fatal to any proposed defini- 
tion of it as would be the lack of necessary connexion between 
the defintiendum and the definition. 

Of all terms only those which stand for species can be defined. 
Summa genera cannot be defined, since they cannot be analysed 
into anything simpler than themselves ; and complex terms other 
than species cannot be defined, since there is no necessary con- 
nexion between their elements. In species there is such a 
necessary connexion; the genus does not participate in the 
differentia as in something irrelevant to itself. The genus has 
no existence apart from the differentiae nor the differentiae 
apart from the genus.’ But of other terms an account (Adyos), 
though not a definition (épucpés), may be given. You can explain 
any single dvoua by stating a combination of words (Adyos) equiva- 
lent to 1t, or any Adyos by giving a more explicit Adyos equivalent 
to it. And such accounts may be called definitions 1n a secondary 
sense of definition. Other things than substantial species may 
in some sense have a ri éor. and a ri jv elva, though only in 
a secondary sense, just as being itself belongs only in a secondary 
sense to them. Anything in any of the non-substantial cate- 
gories has, not an essence proper, but an ‘ essence-of-a-quality ’, 
&e.? And in a tertiary sense even a mixed term hke white man 
has an essence,’ which will be the union of an essence proper 
and an essence-of-a-quality. 

Aristotle proceeds * to consider (5) the possibility of defining 
yet another class of term, the ‘coupled term’ (cvvdcdvacpeévoy) 
lke ‘snub’ or ‘snub-nose’, which stands for rdde év rode, a 
particular quality in a particular subject-matter, e g concavity 
inanose. This is distinguished from terms like ‘white man’ in 
that the connexion between the elements is essential. What is 
white need not be a man, but what is snub must be a nose, 
what is male must be an animal, what is equal a quantity, what 
is odd anumber. This being so, one might suppose that the 


1H. 6. ? 10304 31 
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connexion in these cases is that of genus with differentia, which 
is similarly described as non-accidental,' and that the snub, the 
male, the equal, the odd are species of nose, animal, quantity, 
and number respectively. This is, however, not Aristotle’s 
view. Sex, for example, is a contrariety not in the dyes but 
In 76 cvveAnupévoy TH Ay, in the concrete thing which is a union 
of matter and form, and it belongs primarily not to form but to 
matter.? In I g Aristotle distinguishes three ways in which 
attributes may be connected with generic subjects. (a) They 
may be connected as footed and winged are with animal. These 
are ‘proper attributes of the genus’ present in its very form 
and differentiating species within the genus (5) They may be 
connected as male and female are with animal. ‘These are also 
proper attributes but present not in the form but in the matter, 
i.e. in the body, and not giving rise to a differentiation of 
species. (c) They may be connected as white and black are 
with animal. These are not even propier se to the genus and of 
course give rise to no differentiation of species.? It 1s men- 
tioned as arising from (and confirming) the fact that in case (4) the 
difference is in the matter, that the same seed, ie. the same 
male or formal element in generation, may by different treat- 
ment, l.e. by union with this or that female or material element, 
produce male or female offspring ; the difference between male 
and female comes from matter, not from form. Thus, when 
some members of a genus have an attribute and others not, 
(a) the attribute may be peculiar to the genus and one of its 
main differentiations. In this case, just as the genus, e.g. 
animal, is not a single attribute but a mass of interconnected 
attributes, so the attribute, e.g. footed or winged, carries with it 
a mass of other attributes, so that land animals and flying 
animals are real kinds clearly marked off from one another. 
Then the unity of genus and attribute is a species, a ‘secondary 
substance ’, and is definable in the strict sense by naming the 
genus and the differentia. (5) The attribute may be peculiar 
to the genus but carry with it only a small number of other 
attributes. In this case the attribute is said to belong to the 
matter, not to the form. The unity of genus and such an attri- 


1 10307 13. 2 J, 1058? £, 21 
$ In the language of the Zogzcs, the attribute may be (a) a differentia, 
(2) a Droprium, or (c) an accidens of the genus. 
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bute is called a ‘coupled term’ and is said to be not strictly 
definable. (c) The attribute may not be peculiar to the genus 
at all but may belong to certain members of the genus quite 
externally. In this case the unity of the two is a ov@erov' and 
is definable in the tertiary sense referred to above. 

The distinction of sex might be thought sufficiently important 
to be recognized as a genuine differentia. But it would cut 
across the differentiation of animals into the species ‘land- 
animal’, ‘water-animal’, ‘air-animal’, and Aristotle has there- 
fore to relegate it to a position of less importance. 

The reason given for such terms as snub or male not being 
definable is that any definition would involve ‘addition’, i.e. the 
definition of X as ‘Y which is X’. This is due to the intimate 
connexion of the elements in the coupled term. Snub cannot 
be defined apart from nose nor male apart from animal because 
what is snub must be a nose and what is male must be an 
animal. It is inferred that, since every term in a category other 
than substance presupposes a substance, the definition of any 
such term must involve an ‘addition’, and therefore be no 
proper definition. Only substance can be defined. Aristotle 
does not draw the conclusion that on the same showing no 
species can be defined, since within a species the elements 
genus and differentia must have a connexion even more inti- 
mate than that between the elements in a coupled term. And 
on his own principles he is justified in refusing to draw this 
conclusion. For in the nature of a species the elements genus 
and differentia are so closely united that one is not dAdo to the 
other at all, and the definition is not therefore é« rpoobéceus.? 

Pursuing the subject of essence, Aristotle asks in Z. 6 whether 
a thing is the same as its essence. It is difficult to see the point 
of this question. Aristotle first points out that terms which are 
kata ovpBeBnxds are not identical with their essence. The 
meaning seems to be best brought out in a passage later in the 
chapter, in which it is pointed out that a term like white is in one 
sense and 1s not in another identical with its essence. The 
essence of white is identical with the attribute white, but not 
with the subject to which the attribute belongs, nor yet with the 
whole which includes both subject and attribute. This ambiguity 
in the meaning of the neuter adjective with the definite article 
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has to be borne in mind throughout the discussions in Book Z; 
the extent to which Aristotle 1s embarrassed by it is rather 
remarkable. 

When Aristotle passes from terms card cvuBeByads to terms cal? 
aurd, i.e. terms which stand neither for mere attributes, like 
white, nor for unities of subject and accidental attribute, like white 
man, he does not discuss on its merits the question whether such 
terms are identical with their essence, but takes as alleged 
examples of such terms the Platonic Forms, and asks whether, 
for instance, the Form of good is identical with the essence of 
goodness ; and he draws the conclusion that there 1s no ground 
for believing in Platonic Forms if by them is meant anything 
more than ‘ what it is to be’ so-and-so. It 1s unfortunate that he 
has thus improved the occasion by a fling at the Platonic theory, 
but his own view, that terms «a@’ aira are identical with their 
essence, appears clearly enough. It 1s supported by three main 
arguments. It is implied (a) by the nature of knowledge, since 
to know a thing 1s obviously to know what it is to be that thing, 
and (0) by the fact that if it were not so, essence would not exist. 
If the essence of good is not good, the essence of being will not 
be. But there is just as much ground for believing in the 
essence of being as in the essence of anything else, so that on 
this showing no essence would exist. (c) The identity of a thing 
with its essence 1s shown by the infinite regress involved in its 
denial. Ifthe essence of A is different from A, the essence of the 
essence of A is different from the essence of A, and so on. 

The reasoning of the chapter is weak, and to an unusual degree 
verbal and dialectical. Its meaning is rendered difficult to seize 
by the facts (1) that the proof of the non-identity of ‘accidental 
terms’ with their essence 1s not a direct one, but a veductio ad 
absurdum, and (2) that the argument for the identity of ‘self- 
dependent terms’ with their essence is conducted with reference 
to one particular kind of supposed self-dependent terms, the 
Platonic Forms. But the underlying doctrine has considerable 
importance. It may perhaps be stated thus. (1) There is 
a class of zpara kal xa? atrd Acydpeva, primary and self-dependent 
entities, of which ‘soul’ would be a good example, which stand 
for certain natures and cannot be distinguished from ‘what it is 
to be’ those natures; which are pure form, not complexes of 
formand matter. (2) There is a class of card ovpPeByxds Aeyopeva, 
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of which ‘white man’ is an example,—casual conjunctions of 
mutually independent elements, which, as we have seen from 
Z. 4, have ‘essence’ only in a tertiary sense, and are not identical 
with such essence as they have since they involve an element of 
matter which can never be stated in definition. Ultimately, as 
we shall see from Z. ro, 11, even combinations whose elements 
belong much more directly to one another than those of ‘white 
man’ do—entities like ‘man’, 1f ‘man’ means not soul but soul 
+ body—are, though not ‘accidental entities’, yet distinct from 
their essence, since definition (which 1s the unfolding of essence) 
cannot express the material element in them. (3) There are 
ambiguous expressions like 75 Aevxdv, which, if they mean the 
quality in question (e.g. whiteness), are xa6 airdé and identical 
with their essence, but if they mean the thing that has the quality, 
considered as having it, are xara ova SeByxéds and not identical with 
their essence. 

The discussion is resumed, after a digression, in chs. ro, 11, 
the main interest of which lies not in Aristotle’s answer to the 
questions he explicitly asks but in the complicated set of entities 
which emerges in the course of the discussion. There is (1) the 
pure form, e.g. the circle or the soul, which are identical with 
their essences;! i.e the pure form of circularity or of vitality. 
(2) The intelligible individual,’ the union of form with a particular 
intelligible matter, i.e. with a particular extension; e.g. the indivi- 
dual geometrical circle (3) The materiate universal, the union of 
‘this form’ with ‘this matter taken as universal’; e.g. ‘man’, the 
union of soul with a particular kind of sensible matter.’ (4) The 
sensible individual, the union of form with a particular parcel of 
sensible matter ; e. g. Socrates or a particular bronze circle. The 
recognition of the intelligible individual and that of the materiate 
universal are important innovations; hitherto the only ovvodAov 
thought of has been, apparently, the sensible individual. But to 
complete the series a fifth type of entity between the first and 
the second should be recognized. Circularity is not a pure form 
but the embodiment in intelligible matter (space) of the equation 
to the circle, 1.e. of a type of arithmetical relation which is 
capable of other embodiments as well. Aristotle suggests a cruder 
form of this distinction when he asks whether the line is the 
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number two or the number two embodied in length. Thus we 
should recognize besides the pure form the ovvoAov which includes 
‘this form’ and ‘this intelligible matter taken as universal’. 
But Aristotle does not draw this conclusion. He maintains that 
geometry and arithmetic deal with entirely different yém, and 
opposes strongly the Pythagorean and Platonic ‘reduction of 
things to numbers’.? 

Of the four types of entity here recognized by him, only the 
first and the last have any real claim to substantiality, The 
intelligible individual is merely one element in the nature of the 
sensible individual considered in abstraction from the rest, the 
secondary qualities.? The materiate universal, like ‘man’, which 
in the Categories* is called a secondary substance, is here said not 
to be substance atall.° It too exists only in sensible individuals. 
Pure form is for Aristotle substance, but few of the things that 
prima facie are pure forms turn out to be really pure from matter. 
‘The circle’ in general, which he here identifies with the essence 
of circularity, really involves intelligible matter. ‘The soul’, 
which he identifies with the essence of soul, 1s yet the ‘essence 
of a particular sort of body’,® and cannot exist apart from such 
a body. In the long run, God, the intelligences that move the 
spheres, and the human reason (or rather the ‘active’ element in 
it) are the only pure forms that Aristotle recognizes. Finally, 
there are difficulties in the view that sensible individuals are 
substances. There is the difficulty—which we shall discuss later— 
arising from the facts that the truly real must be knowable, while 
the individual is, on the face of it, not completely knowable.’ 
There is the difficulty—-perhaps the same difficulty looked at from 
another point of view—arising from the presence of matter 
or potentiality in the individual, and its resulting subjection to 
change and destruction. The general tendency of ZH®@ 1s to 
carry Aristotle away from his earlier doctrine that the sensible 
individual is ‘primary substance’, to one which identifies primary 
substance with pure form and with that alone. 

The expression ‘intelligible matter’ occurs only here and in 
1037° 4, and in H, 1045" 34, 36, where, however, it 1s used in 
a different sense, to express the fact that the genus is to the 
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differentia as matter is to form. On the other hand 9 rav paby- 
parixdy 8An in K. 1059 15 means the same as vAy vonry here. The 
present phrase should probably not be understood 1n its most ob- 
vious sense as meaning matter which 1s itself intelligible. Matter is 
not intelligible;+ ‘intelligiblematter’ 1s a shorthand phrase for the 
material, pluralizing element in the intelligible, as vAy yevvyry is 
not generable but 1s the material element in generable things. 
Plato had? treated space (xy#pa) as the material element or 
substratum of sensible things, the stuff out of which they are 
moulded by the entrance into it of shapes which are likenesses 
of the eternal existents, the Forms. Space in his philosophy 
(unless we should rather say, in that of Timaeus) does the work 
which matter does in Aristotle’s. His analysis of sensible things 
is simply into space + ra cicidvra kai é&dvra. Aristotle recognizes 
layer upon layer of matter in sensible things, and only one of these 
is identified with space, viz. (1) intelligible matter, the minimum 
matter that anything can have ; this exists both in sensible things 
and in intelligible individuals.* Itis this that pluralizes the pure 
form of circularity into the many geometrical circles. On this is 
superimposed, in sensible things, (2) sensible matter, but this is 
not of one piece. The minimum form of it is (@) vAy romixy, the 
matter that makes things capable of local motion; the heavenly. 
bodies have this without any of the other kinds of sensible 
matter.’ On this, in sensible things other than the heavenly 
bodies, are superimposed (6) the matter or potentiality for 
qualitative change, which presupposes (@);° (c) the matter or 
potentiality for growth and diminution, which presupposes (d)" 
and therefore (a); and (d) tAn yevvnr) cai POapry, the matter or 
potentiality for generation and destruction, which presupposes 
(a), (4), (c).8 This is tAy padicra kal xupiws.’ (5), (cj), and (a), 
though they have an order of logical priority, are not given 
separately, but are all present in all terrestrial sensible things. 
Extension, then, though involved in sensible things, 1s not for 
Aristotle as for Plato the stuff of which they are made. The 
stuff of which sensible things are made is something that answers 
more to our ordinary notion of matter, something that has solidity 
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as well as extension. And the matter of the sublunary world is 
always qualified by one, or by a combination of both, of the 
members of each of the main évavridryres, hot and cold, wet and 
dry, and of the subsidiary évavridrns heavy and light. 

But, though space is distinguished from matter, there is no 
space without matter; there is no actual void.’ It follows that 
intelligible individuals do not exist apart from sensible things. 
Wherever there is a geometrical sphere there is a material 
sphere—though not necessarily one which is qualitatively distinct 
from what surrounds it, so as to be sensibly a sphere. Mathe- 
matics is not the study of separate entities, but of sensible things 
considered as possessing size and shape but not as possessing 
sensible matter and the qualities that go with it? There is, in 
fact, a series of sciences which abstract progressively more and 
more from the total nature of sensible things. One science 
(kinematics) considers them as moving, 1. e. as having intelligible 
matter and local matter but not the other three kinds; another 
(solid geometry) considers them as having only intelligible matter, 
but that in three dimensions ; another (plane geometry) as having 
it in two; another (so Aristotle says, but the obser dictum should 
not be pressed) as having it in one dimension. Another will 
abstract from all three dimensions and treat them as indivisibles 
having position, and another (arithmetic) simply as indivisibles.® 

How do the various types of entity stand with regard to the 
question of definition? ‘The definition of a pure form should take 
account only of pure form. The tndzvidual, whether sensible or 
intelligible, cannot be defined, but 1s apprehended by the aid of 
direct perception or intellection.* With regard to the matertate 
universal, Aristotle finds 1t hard to decide whether its definition 
should include areference to its matter. ‘Finger’, he says, ‘1s de- 
fined by reference to man ’,® which implies that man 1s not defined 
by reference to finger. Bones, sinew, and flesh are no part of the 
definition of man. Only the parts of the form are parts of the 
definition.” But a doubt arises in his mind. When a form can 
be manifested in more than one kind of matter, as a circle can in 
bronze, stone, or wood, the materials are evidently no part of the 
definition ; even if all circles were of bronze, bronze would be no 
part of the definition of circle. Are flesh and bones equally 
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irrelevant to the form of man, lines and continuity to that of 
circle? Is the circle really a number or a numerical relation, 
which merely happens to be embodied in extension? No, such 
terms are essentially rdde év rade, forms which require a particular 
kind of matter. Man cannotbe defined without reference tobodily 
parts, i.e. those parts which are «via, the dominant parts such 
as heart or brain in which the essence directly resides, and which 
are ‘simultaneous’ with man in the sense that he cannot come 
into being without them nor survive their destruction.” Yet after 
all Aristotle concludes that the definition of a ovvoAov will not 
refer to matter, for that is indefinite; the definition of man 1s 
the definition of the soul. 

Aristotle’s vacillation on this point led Scotus to postulate for 
every civoAov or materfate universal two forms—the forma parits, 
which 1s an element in the cvvodov (e.g. rationality, which 1s an 
element in man), and the forma tottus, which is the whole of the 
ovvodov (e.g. humanity, which is the whole of man, including his 
body as well as his soul). Zabarella, however, points out that 
neither rationality nor humanity contains matter as a part, and 
that both presuppose it as a vehicle and necessary condition, the 
former implicitly, the latter expressly. 

Aristotle admits elsewhere‘ the possibility of three ways of 
defining a cvvodov, by reference to the matter, to the form, ar to 
both. The first 1s the way of the so-called physicist, the second 
that of the dialectician; the truly physical or scientific definition 
is the third, which recognizes anger, for example, frankly as 
a ddoyos évvdos and defines it as desire for retaliation accompanied 
by ferment of the blood about the heart 

In Z, 12 Aristotle discusses a question which was often in his 
mind,® though he does not discuss it except here and in H. 6. 
Definition always mentions a genus and one or more differentiae; 
wherein, then, consists the unity of the substance defined? Does 
it not split into two or more externally related elements? His 
answer consists in pointing out (z) that the genus has no 
existence apart from its species; it stands to them in a relation 
analogous to that of matter to form; it is a potentiality which is 
realized only inthem, It therefore offers no obstacle to the unity 
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of definition. Definition may thus be considered as if it consisted 
entirely of differentiae. Now (2) each differentia should be a 
differentiation of the previous one. If we take ‘footed’ as the first 
differentia of man, the next to be mentioned should be one which 
presupposes footedness and is a differentiation of it—not ‘ wing- 
less’ but ‘cloven-footed’. Thus the last differentia presupposes 
all the others and is indeed the essence and definition of man; 
all danger of the definition, and the substance, splitting into 
irrelevant parts is seen to have disappeared. This account of defi- 
nition looks like a tour de force adopted in order to escape a meta- 
physical difficulty, In the Posterior Analytics, where Aristotle 
has his eye on the actual conditions under which definition has 
to be effected, his doctrine is different. We must take differentiae 
each of which will extend beyond the defintendum but all together 
will not.1. Three is defined as a number which is odd, prime, and 
not the sum of two numbers—three independent differentiae.* 
Man 1s defined as an animal which is tame and two-footed* Yet 
even there it 1s stated as the zdea/ that each term in the definition 
should be such as to be presupposed by all the later terms.‘ 
Not only in the definition of natural kinds, which has to be by 
approximation to a general type, but in that of abstract entities 
like the square, we often have to take account of differentiae 
logically independent of each other (equality of sides, rightness 
of one angle), But it is a good counsel of perfection that a single 
Jundamenium divisionis should as far as possible be adopted 
through all the stages of the division implied in definition. 
Aristotle now passes from the discussion of essence. He has 
treated it from many points of view, but he has not answered his 
original question whether essence 1s substance. Perhaps the 
most valuable result is the growing sense of the complexity of 
the problem He started with sensible form, matter, and the 
individual thing which is a complex of the two. He has now 
recognized in addition (1) essence, the inner nature which makes 
a thing what it is. He has recognized (2) intelligible matter, 
present in non-sensible things which might prwna facie be thought 
to be pure form. He has recognized (3) the intelligible individual 
and (4) the materiate universal. And the last of these has 
revealed an unsuspected implication of matter in essence. 
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Essence was originally described as substance without matter,’ 
and is constantly identified ? with form and therefore opposed to 
matter. But the essence of a materiate universal cannot be 
properly stated without reference to matter—not, of course, prime 
matter, which has no character and is therefore of no use for 
purposes of definition, nor yet the particular parcels of matter 
which are found in individuals, but something intermediate, the 
kind of matter in which alone the form in question can be 
embodied. The way 1s thus prepared for the recognition in H 
of a relation of the very closest between matter and form. 

The question of the unity of definition 1s resumed in H. 6, It 
we consider a yevyréy, e.g. a bronze ball, and ask what makes it 
one, we find it to consist of two elements, matter and form, each 
of which is adapted to the other? The bronze is potentially 
round; roundness is a character which can be imposed on 
bronze No cause of their unity need be looked for, other than 
the craftsman who makes the potentially round actually round. 
But there is intelligible matter as well as sensible. ‘The generic 
element in the essence of a thing may be regarded asa relatively 
vague matter or potentiality which is actualized in its different 
species. And here no efficient cause 1s needed. The genus 
does not first exist undifferentiated, as the bronze first exists 
unrounded. The genus exists only in its species, it is its 
nature to have one or other of the alternative differentiae. And 
it 1s the nature of the differentiae to belong to this particular 
genus and to no other.* The supposed difficulty about the unity 
of definition arises from looking out for a difference between 
potentiality and actuality, and a Adyos which unites them. The 
truth 1s that the proximate matter and the form are the same 
thing, the very thing that the one is potentially, the other 1s 
actually. Ifyou think of prime matter and ofa highly specialized 
form you may wonder how they are ever to be brought together; 
but recognize the stages in the preparation or formation of 
matter,’ and you will see that matter is at each stage trembling 
on the verge of its proximate actualization, and needs but the 
hand of the craftsman, or of the master craftsman nature, to 
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make it pass over. And similarly between the genus and its 
first differentia, between the first differentia and the second, 
and so on, thereisnogulf. The genus exists only as characterized 
by one or other of the alternative first differentiae, each of these 
only as qualified by one or other of the alternative differentiae 
at the next stage, and so on right down to the last differentia, 
which constitutes the zzfima species. To ask how matter and 
form are one is lke asking for the cause of unity in general.’ 


The Unwersal. 


Aristotle proceeds in Z. 13 to the next claimant to the title 
of substance — the universal,> and emphatically denies that 
this can be the substance of anything. (z) The substance ot 
anything is the substance peculiar to it, but the universal is 
common. It cannot therefore be the substance either of all its 
particulars or of any of them, since it is not peculiar to any. 
(2) Substance is what 1s not asserted ofa subject, but the universal 
7s asserted of a subject. Nor can it be an element in the essence. 
To make it an element in the nature of its particulars is (x) to 
make it the essence of the class to which the particulars belong; 
it 1s (2) to suppose individual substance to consist of elements 
that are not individual nor substances but qualities, and thus to 
make quality prior to substance; it 1s (3) to make the genus 
substance not only of the species but of each individual in it, and 
thus not peculiar to that whose substance it 1s alleged to be. In 
general, if wnjfimae species like man are substance, no mere 
element in their definition 1s substance. To say otherwise 1s to 
fall into the difficulty of the ‘third man’ or infinite regress and 
to make substance consist of actually existing substances, whereas 
what is actually one cannot be actually two. But a difficulty 
arises. Ifa substance cannot consist of universals nor of actual 
substances, every substance will be incomposite and therefore 
indefinable. But we have seen that only substance is definable. 
For the moment, then, we are left with the conclusion that 
nothing 1s definable. But we may perhaps find things that are 
definable in a particular sense. 
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The chapter is clearly dialectical. The result it leads to 1s 
one which Aristotle does not accept. He is no doubt in earnest in 
refusing to find the substance of any separately existing being in a 
universal character which according to all his principles cannot 
exist separately. And he 1s in earnest in refusing to recognize the 
universal as a substance present in the essence of its species or 
of its individuals. But it 1s his own doctrine that in some sense 
the universal is present in the essence of its particulars, and this 
will emerge later. 

Ch. 14 applies to the Platonic Ideas Aristotle’s arguments 
against reducing the substance of individuals to anything un1- 
versal. 

Ch. 15 carries on the thought of ch. 13. In that chapter 
Aristotle argued that no substance can consist of universals 
because every universal signifies not a ‘this’ buta ‘such’, He 
now draws the corollary that since definition is an enunciation of 
universal marks, it can never adequately express the nature of 
an individual. The chapter argues that (zx) individuals are 
indefinable, and (2) in particular the Ideas are so since they are 
thought of by the Platonists as individuals, having separate 
existence. Individuals are indefinable (a) because they contain 
matter and are therefore perishable. A definition which was at 
one time true might therefore cease to be true, and therefore could 
only have been opinion, not knowledge. (0) In the discussion of 
the definability of Ideas the further point, which 1s applicable to a 
individuals, comes out, that any definition 1s bound to name only 
common qualities and therefore not to state the unique nature of 
the individual. 

The conclusion that individuals cannot be subjects of definition 
nor of demonstration creates a serious difficulty for Aristotle, of 
which much has been made by Zeller. (z) On the one hand, for 
Aristotle only individuals are really substances. The only forms 
which have separate substantial existence apart from matter are 
individuals—God and the intelligences that move the spheres , 
the mistake of the Platonists according to Aristotle is not that 
they believe in immaterial entities but that they identify them 
with universals.' And, at a lower level, the individuals con- 
crete of form and matter are more real, more substantial than 
the universalg in which their common qualities are abstracted 
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from those peculiar to the individuals.! (2) On the other hand, 
definition and demonstration are the very types of knowledge. 
Science, or knowledge (Aristotle has one word for both), starts 
with definition and proceeds by demonstration ; it demonstrates 
universal properties as flowing from universal definitions. This 
is the consistent teaching of the Posterior Analytics. Now (3) that 
which 1s most real should be for Aristotle most fully knowable, 
and therefore most strictly the subject of definition and of 
demonstration. » He has said explicitly and more than once that 
substance alone, or substance primarily, is definable.? 

In various passages Aristotle hints at a solution of this 
difficulty. (1) Individuals, though not definable, are known by 
the aid of intuitive thought (véyous) or of perception—intelligible 
individuals like ‘this circle’ by the former, sensible individuals 
by the latter. Apart from the abstractive and discursive pro- 
cedure of science there are other more concrete and direct modes 
of knowledge (of which one—vénows—is conceived as actually 
superior to science) by which the whole individual nature of the 
individual is grasped in a single act. Aristotle appears to be 
pointing here to an important fact, the fact that our knowledge 
of individuals, e.g. of persons or of places, is not held in the 
form of a set of universal propositions, and could not be com- 
pletely stated in such a form. But it is to be regretted that he 
did not work out more fully a theory of véyo.s in which this 
function was correlated with the other functions he assigns to 1t— 
the knowledge of the first principles of science, and the knowledge 
of essences and of incomposite substances,’ 

(2) Aristotle has elsewhere® a different solution. It is only 
knowledge as existing potentially (i.e. as it is in the mind of 
a man of science when he is not thinking of the object of his 
science) that 1s of the universal; actual knowledge is of the 
individual. Or, as he also puts it, just as sight is directly of 
‘this’ colour, and only incidentally of colour in general because 
this colour is a colour, so grammatical science is directly ‘ of this 
alpha’, and only incidentally ‘of alpha’. This contention also 
has truth. To take Aristotle’s own example of the science of 
grammar, the actuality of grammatical knowledge cannot be 
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confined to the grasping of a set of universal laws. The scholar 
who 1s interpreting a particular passage is in the fullest sense 
thinking grammatically or knowing grammar. And what is true 
of this is true of all the sciences. To solve a particular problem 
by mathematics 1s to think mathematically. One might go 
further and say that actual scientific thought is never con- 
cerned with universals cut off from their particulars, but with 
universals as the universals of their particulars. There is no 
insight into a general law which is not accompanied by some 
awareness, perceptual or imaginative, of particulars that fall 
under it. When the particulars have been completely lost sight 
of, the law is no longer an object of genuine knowledge but a 
convenient shorthand or memoria technica, which can be re- 
vitalized or, as Aristotle says, actualized only by a fresh contact 
with particulars. 

But this hardly meets the difficulty. For though scientific 
work is concerned thus with particulars, it is not concerned with 
them in their full particularity. The man of science treats them 
as instances of a universal, and 1s only vaguely aware of their 
differing individual natures, it 1s his business to abstract, and 
his knowledge can therefore never be adequate to the full reality 
of individuals For adequate knowledge of them ato@yous and 
vonols Seem to be necessary as well as émioryjun. 

Ch. 16 proves two corollaries from the principles laid down in 
ch. 13 (x1) From the principle that no substance consists of 
actual substances 1t follows that the material parts of substances 
——the organs and tissues that make up a living body, and its 
more remote constituents the four elements—are not actually 
existing substances but mere potentialities. The doctrine is 
briefly expressed and difficult, but seems to be as follows :-— 
A living body may be said to exist actually and to be a substance. 
It has a life which is both independent and unified. But when 
it exists actually its parts considered as separate entities do not 
exist actually, any more than the half lines exist actually in the 
undivided line. As the elements are the matter out of which by 
the imposition of certain forms or principles of structure tissues 
(ra. duovomepy) are made, and as tissues are the matter out of which 
organs (rd. dvopo.omepy) are made, so organs are the matter out of 
which by the imposition of a certain form, the soul, a living body 
is made, ‘made’ not in the sense that the elements necessarily 
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exist before the tissues, the tissues before the organs, or the 
organs before the living body, but in the sense that logical 
analysis can draw the distinction between matter and form at 
these various levels. Now when the hand, e.g, exists in the 
body it has not the independence characteristic of substance , its 
life is merged in the life of the body. And when it is severed 
from the body, then though it exists it has lost tts life, 1ts activity, 
which was its actuality. It is still but the matter of a living 
body, only now not of an existing living body but of one which 
has ceased to be and also perhaps of one that will in time be 
formed out of its decay and re-formation. 

(2) Aristotle has already, in ch. 13, established that no universal 
can be substance. He there considered particularly the narrowest 
universals, the genera next above injfimae species. He now 
passes to the widest universals, the transcendeniaha, being and 
unity, which are not genera but embrace all genera. Thesetoo, 
he shows, because they are ‘common’ cannot be substance, 


Essence 1s Substance. 


Having shown that the substance of things is neither their 
substratum nor their universal (nor their genus, which is a form! 
of universal), Aristotle next, in ch. 17, essays to show that it is 
form or essence. The mode of approach is as follows. It 1s} 
agreed that substance is an originative source and cause, 1. e 
that it is what makes things what they are. It is the answer to 
the question Why? Now the question Why? is never of the 
form Why is A A?—that is a stupid question. The sort of 
question that may really be asked is, Why does it thunder ? (i. e. 
Why is sound produced 1n the clouds?) or, By reason of what are 
bricks and stones a house? In all these cases we are looking for 
a cause which is—to speak abstractly—the essence, but is in 
some eases, as 1n that of a house (or, generally, of artefacita), the 
end to be subserved, and in some (as in that of thunder) the 
moving cause. Our question always 1s, What makes the matter 
into a particular thing? The answer is, the presence of the 
essence of the particular thing, which 1s not another element in 
the thing alongside of its material elements, nor anything com- 
pounded out of elements. ‘This it 1s that makes certain elements 
into flesh and certain others into a syllable, and thisis the Seer 
of the thing produced since it is the direct cause of its being. 
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It is noteworthy that even in naming essence as the answer to 
the question, What is the explanatory cause of a thing’s being, and 
therefore its substance ? Aristotle indicates that this answer is but 
an abstract one. If we ask what makes this flesh and these 
bones into a man, these bricks and stones into a house, these 
clouds into thundering clouds, it 1s no doubt a correct answer to 
say, the presence of the essence of a man, of a house, or of 
thunder. But the answer takes us no further. Aristotle points 
the way to a more real explanation by saying that what we 
describe abstractly as the essence 1s, viewed concretely, some- 
times a final, sometimes an efficient, cause. Normally the real 
answer to the question is to name the final cause. No doubt the 
reason why this flesh and these bones make a man is that they 
are informed by the form of man, the human soul, but an answer 
that cuts deeper 1s the answer, ‘ because they are organized in such 
“a way as to subserve the ends for which man exists, intellectual 
and moral activity’. In his biological works Aristotle constantly 
aims at explaining structure by function. And similarly with 
artefacia, What makes these bricks and stones into a house? 
The fact that they are so arranged as to serve as a Shelter for 
living things and goods.1. Normally, then, the formal cause is 
also a final cause.?. But in the production of natural substances 
and of artefacia certain by-products emerge for which no final 
cause is to be posited,® and which are therefore to be explained 
mechanically, by reference to a moving cause. Thunder may no 
doubt be, as the Pythagoreans said, designed to terrorize the 
inhabitants of Tartarus,‘ but it 1s safer to explain it as due to the 
quenching of fire in clouds, or by some similar mechanical 
explanation. And, though his language in Z. 17 carelessly 
suggests that some things are to be explained teleologically and 
others mechanically,’ his real view is that the same thing which 
is due to a final cause is also due to an efficient cause. The 
light streams through the lantern to prevent us from stumbling, 
but also because that which has small parts must pass through 
that which has larger pores. And this double action, of final 
cause and necessity, is normally at work in natural substances 
as well as in artefacta.". Thus Z, while identifying substance, 
‘what makes a thing what it is, with essence, points to a less 
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abstract and a more satisfying explanation—the explanation by 
final or by mechanical catises or by both. H. 4 emphasizes the 
importance of ascertaining a@// the causes of which a given thing 
admits—material, efficient, formal, and, where this is applicable, 
final cause,’ as well as that of assigning proximate rather than 
remote causes.’ It further brings out the distinction, somewhat 
obliterated in Z.17, between the status of natural substances like 
man, and natural phenomena like thunder. In the latter we 
have to do not with a simple union of matter and form, but with 
a union of substance (itself a union of matter and form) with 
a temporary qualification. The substratum of such things isnot 
matter but substance.® 
The reduction of essence to formal or to final causes is, though 
mentioned, not stressed in Z. The point which Aristotle chiefly 
emphasizes in ch. 17 is that the essence is not to be thought of 
either as a component existing alongside of the material com- 
ponents, or as itself consisting of material components. If we 
view it in the former way we shall require a further principle of 
structure to explain how it is united with the material components. 
If we view it in the latter way we shall want to know how the 
material components are united to form the essence, i. e. we shall 
have to ask about the essence the same question that we asked 
originally about the concrete thing—what makes it what it is. 
We must pass clean away from any materialistic understanding’ 
of the essence and treat it as the structure of the concrete thing. 
It is chiefly against the materialistic views of the pre-Socratics 
that this required to be emphasized. One might have thought 
that Plato had in the doctrine of Forms already sufficiently 
emphasized the point. But itis proper that Aristotle in rejecting 
the Platonic doctrine, which he at least believed to be a doctrine 
of transcendent form, should have laid stress on the equally 
immaterial nature of the immanent form which he himself 
believed in. 
This, then, is Aristotle’s answer to the question what is sub- 
stance. The substance of a thing is the principle of structure, 
the presence of which in a collection of materials makes them not 
a mere collection but an organized whole. H. 2, 3 carry further 
1 10449 33-20 
2 10442 15-20, 91-3. Cf. @.1048> 37—1046° 24. 
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the notion of substance as the cause of being, that which makes 
a thing what it is The doctrine is in two ways made more 
precise. (1) It is pointed out that the differentia or structural 
principle which makes a thing what it is may be of any one of 
many types. It may be a question of fusion (as in mead), or of 
colligation (as in a bundle of sticks), or of position (as in thresh- 
old and lintel), or of time (as in breakfast and dinner), or of 
place (as in the winds), or of sensible quality such as hardness 
and softness, density and rarity, dryness and wetness. There 
are again more complex wholes such as hand or foot which 
involve all, or more than one, of these differentiae. (2) In Z. 17 
Aristotle had spoken as if the essence or structural principle of 
anything—alike of man, of a house, and of thunder—were sub- 
stance. He now rectifies this impression. None of the differentiae 
above-named is in the category of substance—they are in the 
categories of state (if xpaous and Seouds may be thus classified), 
position, time, place, or quality. But they present an analogy to 
substance. They are to the matter in the things named above 
as the substantial form is to matter in true natural substances. 
They, like the element of form in true substances, play the part 
of ‘actuality’ while matter plays the part of ‘ potentiality’ ;? for 
these expressions now begin to be used in connexion with form 
and matter, and tend to take their place. 

These differentiae not being substance, the things characterized 
by them—artefacta, temporary states of substances, and parts of 
living bodies—are not themselves substances. In fact, of perish- 
able things it is only those that are ‘held together by nature’, 
unified by an inherent power of initiating movement, that are 
substances. The elements, and therefore also the tissues and 
organs of living bodies, have the power of initiating simple move- 
ment upward or downward. But none of these, we have already 
seen,’ are in the full sense substance. They are matter at 
different stages of preparation to play its part in the life of living 
things. Living things alone have ‘nature’ in the full sense, the 
power of purposive and centrally controlled reaction to a variety 
of stimuli, and these alone of all perishable things are in the full 
sense substances. 
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The Principle of Indiwiduahon. 


The question may be asked whether Aristotle thinks of this 
principle of structure as common to a species or peculiar to an 
individual. He has argued in Z, 13 that substance must not 
be xowvdy, but by what is common he seems to mean a genus 
like ‘animal’ as opposed to a species like ‘man’ or ‘horse’, 
Apparently he thinks that ‘man’ may be the essence, the whole 
essence, of individual men. The logic of the chapter should 
have led him to conclude that only the individual, or the im- 
material element in the individual, is substance, and it is only 
the doctrine of tufimae spectes that prevents him from drawing 
this conclusion. That he does not do so seems to be shown by 
the fact that throughout these chapters it is the essence of 
universals—surface, white man, snub nose, odd number, man, 
house—that he 1s dealing with; the references to ‘your essence ’* 
and ‘the essence of Socrates’? are incidental and probably not 
deliberate. Individuals are indefinable; if they have an essence 
it is at least inexpressible.® 

The problem of the principle of individuation was much 
debated by the schoolmen. The principal views held were the 
following. (1) St. Thomas assigned the origin of individuality 
to materia sensibilis signata, as opposed to materia sensibilis im 
communi, i.e. to the definite matter present in the individual as 
opposed to the type of matter present throughout a species, 
e g. this flesh and bone as opposed to flesh and bone in general. 
This view was interpreted in two ways. (a) Some Thomists 
took materia signata to mean a certain amount of matter 
quantitatively determined. They distinguished indeterminate 
quantity, which they said was eternally present in matter, and 
determinate quantity, which ‘followed’ on form. The former 
was the original source of division, since it was by virtue of it 
that matter could be divided into parts and thus constitute 
separate individuals, the latter made the concrete thing 1n- 
divisible in itself and divided it from other things, and thus gave 
it numerical identity and individuality. (4) Those who followed 
St. Thomas more closely (e.g. Catetanus) held materia signata 
to mean not matter+ quantity but matter+the proximate 
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potentiality for a determinate quantity and for no other. The 
agent in acting on matter is all the time fitting it to receive 
the appropriate form and the determinate quantity. (2) Scotus, 
distinguishing, as we have seen, the forma tottus from the Gaia 
partis, made a corresponding distinction between materia totus 
and materia partis. The latter was an element in the composite 
substance; the former—also called differentia individuals, entiias 
wmdwiduahs, or haeccettas—was what gave existence in individual 
shape to the form which in itself was universal. (3) Averroes 
and Zabarella distinguished between the plurality of individuals 
in the same species, and the numerical unity of each individual 
and its distinction from others. The former was an imperfection 
and sprang from the division of matter; the latter was a per- 
fection and sprang from form. Form has two functions; it 
gives esse essentiae and esse existentiae; the generic form gives 
the first, the specific form the second, and therewith gives in- 
dividuality since to exist is to exist as an individual. Since 
matter does not give essence, still less can it give existence, 
which is to essence as actuality to potentiality. Some forms 
are by their very nature capable of being shared by more than 
one individual, and to these forms nature assigns divisible 
matter, which is the szwe gua non but not the positive cause of 
individuality. (4) Others thought that it was the union of matter 
and form that constituted the individual, and assigned equal 
importance to the two elements. 
When we turn to Aristotle and ask which of these interpreta- 
{tions best expresses his meaning, we find that, on the whole, he 
tends to describe matter as the source of plurality, if not of 
individuality. ‘Those things are one in number whose matter 
is one.’? ‘The whole thing, such and such a form in this flesh 
and these bones, is Callias or Socrates ; and they are different 
owing to their matter (for this is different), but the same in 
species, for the species is indivisible.’* ‘ Man, horse, and terms 
which are thus applicable to particulars but are universal, are 
not substance but are complexes of this definition and this 
matter taken universally; but it is the u/tsmate matter that 1s 
present in Socrates or any other individual.’* ‘Things are 
called the same in another sense if they are one both in definition 
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and in number, e.g. you are the same with yourself both in 
form and in matter’;' here numerical unity is identified with 
unity in respect of matter. ‘That there is but one universe 1s 
evident. For if there were many universes as there are many 
men, their respective moving principles would be one in form 
but many in number. But all things that are many in number 
have matter.’? ‘If we supposed that there were but one circle, 
none the Jess to be a circle and to be this circle would be 
different; the one would be form, the other would be form in 
matter and would be a particular. This universe, then, and 
universe simply are different; the latter is of the nature of 
a form or shape, the former of the nature of something mixed 
with matter. ... In the case of all things whose substance is in 
matter, we see that the things of the same species are many and 
indeed indefinite in number.... But it does not follow that 
there is more than one universe, nor can there be, if this 
universe uses up all the matter, as it does... . If hookedness is 
crookedness in a nose or in flesh, and flesh 1s the matter for 
hookedness, then if out of all flesh one flesh were made and 
hookedness belonged to this, nothing else either would be or 
could become hooked. Similarly ifthe matter for a man is flesh 
and bones, then if a man.were made out of all the flesh and all 
the bones and these could not be disintegrated, there could not 
be another man. Similarly in all other cases; in general, of 
all the things whose substance involves an underlying matter, 
none can come into being if there 1s not matter available.’ ? 

The cumulative effect of these passages is very strong. Few 
passages can be cited in which individuation is ascribed to form. ” 
‘Those things whose substance, i.e. whose essence, is one are 
themselves one.’* ‘The causes and elements of things in the 
same species are different, not in species, but in the sense that 
those of different individuals are different, your matter and form 
and moving cause and mine—though 1n their universal definition 
they are the same.” ‘We say that one class of existing things 

~is substance, and within this we distinguish matter, which in 
itself is not a ‘this’, shape or form, in virtue of which a thing 1s 
first called a ‘this’, and thirdly the complex of the two.’* With 
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this passage must be associated those in which form 1s described 
as rdéde 7,1 but it must be noted that there are others in which 
it is described as being not réde 7. but rowvde, and as being 
universal? In one, and perhaps in both, of two passages in 
which i8:ov efSos occurs, the form peculiar to a species, not to an 
individual, is referred to.° 

The general effect of these passages is that, whereas things 
in different species differ in form (as well as in matter), things 
.in the same species differ in matter only. The dominating idea 
is that of the zwfima spectes, the notion that there are fixed com- 
binations of characteristics which form the core of the individuals 
in which they are present , these alone nature seeks to secure 
and to perpetuate. All differences of less importance and 
permanence than these are deemed unworthy of the name of 
form and treated as the result of the union of identical form 
with different matter The source of mere plurality is bare 
matter. But the source of the plurality of members of one 
species 1s not bare matter but qualified matter—-is the fact that 
there is more of the requisite Amd of matter than is needed for 
a single individual realization of the specific form, this seems to 
be the teaching of the passage quoted from the De Cae/o. The 
matter with which the specific form unites is therefore not 
thought of as qualityless. It is with a certain kind of flesh and 
bone that the form of man unites. But further, if two parcels 
of flesh and bone with which the form unites are qualitatively 
alike, they are no more capable of producing two distinguishable 
men than if they had been prime matter. They must differ in 
character, ie. in form. Socrates and Callias must therefore, 
while agreeing in their specific form, differ in the quality or 
form of their matter. Now this difference in the quality of their 
matter may be reckoned to the side of form or essence, and if 
this is done we get the notion of an essence of the individual 
which includes besides the specific form such further permanent 
characteristics as spring from differences in the matter with 
which the specific form 1s in different individuals united. 

How far does Aristotle think of the question thus? There 
are references in Z to ‘your essence’ and to ‘the essence of 
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Socrates ’,' but these are incidental and must not be stressed. 
The only clear reference to the individual’s having a distinct 
form as well as a distinct matter is that quoted above from 
book A,? and there Aristotle does not seem to realize the 
importance of his own statement; at all events he passes from it 
without comment. The passages in which form is described as 
7éde tt Should probably be interpreted in the light of the more 
precise passage in which it is described as that in virtue of 
which, in contrast with matter, a thing can be called réde tu. 
Matter itself is not individual; it 1s only when form is added 
that an individual results. An individual must have both being, 
and character; without matter it could not have being, but 
without form it could not have character. And being and 
character are inseparable from one another; nothing has either’ 
without the other; form and matter exist only in union and are 
separable only in thought. Of this we might say that Aristotle 
was well aware, were 1t not for his doctrine of the existence of 
certain pure forms, God and the beings that move the spheres, 
we should perhaps add the human reason,’ but it would be rash 
to embark here on that disputed question of interpretation. 

With regard to these pure forms we may fairly press’ 
Theophrastus’ question, how, in view of Aristotle’s doctrine 
that plurality comes from matter, is their plurality to be ex: 
plained? Later thought treated each such matterless individual 
as the unique member of a separate species, and this would 
presumably have been Aristotle’s answer if he had put the 
question to himself. 


The Analysis of Beconung. 


Things may come into being according to Aristotle in either 
of three ways—by nature, by art, or spontaneously The main 
object of Z. 7-9 1s to show that in these three cases similar 
conditions are involved. 
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(1) Natural Generation. 


By nature in this connexion Aristotle means the power, in- 
herent in all living things and in the four elements, of initiating 
change. In natural as in all other generation ‘all things that 
come to be come to be by some agency and from something and 
come to be something’. The conditions of natural generation 
are: (a) an individual which already has actually the specific 
form which the offspring is to have. This is the male parent 
which has the same nature and specific name as the offspring ; 
production is é (more strictly id’) duevipmov; it takes a human 
being to beget a human being.? (0) A matter capable of being 
the vehicle of the specific form. Such a matter is found in the 
surplus blood which is the female parent’s contribution to the 
act of generation.* (c) The specific form which is imposed on 
the material. 

It 1s true that the male parent and the offspring may be called 
by different names; a man may beget a woman, a Stallion a 
mule. Such offspring are ‘mutilations’, fallings off from the 
perfection of the type. But even in them if we look deeper we 
find a unity of nature and even of name; it 1s always a human 
being that produces a human being, one bushy-tailed creature 
that produces another. The mule shares the generic though 
not the specific nature of his sire, while in a female child 
the specific nature of the male parent is reproduced but is 
embarrassed by the inferior matter with which it has to cope.* 


(2) Aritstic Production, 


In artistic production—and this means all production due to 
mind—the pre-existence of the form is less obvious. The 
making of a house does not presuppose the existence of an 
actual house as generation presupposes an actual man. Never- 
theless in a sense there is a pre-existing house, viz. the form 
of house as conceived by the builder. Such a product is pro- 
duced 2 épwvipov 7 ék pépovs déuwvipuor," for the house in the 
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builder’s mind is only part of—the formal element in—a house. 
In all artistic production there are implied two stages, one of 
vonois, in which the artist works gradually back from the 
thought of the object he wishes to produce to that of the means 
necessary to its production, and one of zofyows in which, re- 
versing the order, he successively brings these means into 
existence until at last he has fulfilled his purpose.' 


(3) Spontaneous Producton. 


The production of results dad rairoudrov is of two kinds, one 
which simulates natural production and one which simulates 
artistic. To the first the name of rairduarov in a specific sense 
is applied, to the second that of réyy. 

(a2) Some types of animal can be produced without seed, 
ie. without the action of a male parent, no less than from 
seed.” The possibility of such production 1s due to the fact 
that matter, 1.e. not prime matter but partially formed matter 
such as mud, has a certain power of initiating change, and the 
particular qualitative change that will transform it into a living 
body.* We have no common name by which we designate the 
mud and the humble creature which springs from it. Such 
production 1s neither é& éuovimou nor ék pépous 6uwrijpov. But the 
production of a living creature at least presupposes the pre- 
existence of a part of it. 

(0) Chance production 1s identical in kind with the second 
half of the process of artistic production. The first half, the 
véynows, 18 here entirely absent. The process starts with the 
unintended production of the first stage in the making, which 
in artistic production 1s intended.* This may be produced by 
external agency, as when an unskilled person happens to rub 
a patient just in the way in which a doctor would have rubbed 
him ex arte, and thus originates the curative process.’ Or again, 
it may depend on the initiative resident 1n living tissue ; the sick 
body may itself originate the healing process.’ In either case 
a part of the result pre-exists. If heat be the first step in the 
production of health, heat is a part of health or else involves 
such a part as its necessary result.” 
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All change presupposes not merely a matter which persists, 
but a privation which makes way for form. This may, or may 
not, be designated by a separate name in common speech (disease 
1s SO recognized, absence of statue-form 1s not).' 

In generation form is not generated any more than matter. If 
form were itself being produced, it would be being produced out 
of something else, i.e. by the imposition of form on matter, and 
if that form were being produced, it would be by the imposition 
of other form on other matter, and so ad infinitum? The most 
obvious interpretation of this passage would be that it teaches the 
eternity of form (though all that it actually proves is the existence 
of form before the process in which it is imposed on matter). 
But we are met by the fact that Aristotle sometimes speaks of form 
as coming into and passing out of being instantaneously.’ In one 
passage he states both alternatives as possibilities‘ He does 
not seem to have thought out the question fully, but the solution 
may perhaps be found in 1034) 18. There Aristotle points out that 
just as, when a new substance is produced, the form must already 
exist, so too, when a new quality, quantity, &c., 1s imposed on 
a substance, the new quality, &c , must pre-exist , and adds that, 
while in the former case, the form must pre-exist actually (1 e. 
as embodied in the male parent), in the latter it need only pre- 
exist potentially. In the latter case the form is not eternal. But 
it is not brought into being by a process (which is what yiyveorOau 
always implies), but supervenes instantaneously on a process. It 
is never coming into being, but dex 1t was not (actually) and 
now itis. A white thing may become black, but white does not 
_become black. ‘The white thing becomes black bit by bit, but in 
each part black supervenes instantaneously on white.° 

Now artistic production 1s never the production of a new 
substance but only of a new shape, &c., in an existing substance. 
It might seem, therefore, that Aristotle thinks of the pre- 
existence of the form of the product as only a potential existence. 
This would, however, be an incoir.ct inference. For he does 
not say that where the production is not production of a new 
substance the form does not pre-exist, but that in such cases 
it weed not pre-exist, actually. The form of house exists actually 
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before the building of a particular house, for it is already embodied 
in other houses ; but Aristotle would probably say that when the 
first house was being built the form existed only potentually. 

But if the form of house exists before the building of a particular 
house, the individual form of the house does not pre-exist ; it 
comes into being without a process—instantaneously. Contacts, 
like forms, ‘are and are not, without becoming or perishing’;! and 
the form of the individual house comes into being timelessly with 
the last timeless contact of tile with tile, the form of the individual 
bronze sphere with the last contact of the hammer with the 
bronze. That which ‘becomes’ becomes bit by bit, but the form 
has no parts; it is the structure of the whole.’ Similarly, the 
form of the individual animal comes into being timelessly at the 
last moment of the vitalizing transformation of the female element 
by the male. 

Even where form pre-exists actually (e.g. where it 1s natural 
generation that is in question) it does not pre-exist apart from 
particular instances. Form is eternal only by virtue of the 
never-failing succession of its embodiments If it had substantial 
existence of its own, a particular thing embodying it could never 
be produced since one substance cannot contain another. Form 
indicates a ‘such’, never a ‘this’, a characteristic, never the 
concrete thing that bears it. Thus the Platonic Forms are of no 
use for explaining the coming into being of substances.® 

To this account of becoming must be added the account in 
A. 4,5. The analysis here is more akin to that in the Physics 
in respect of the place assigned to privation. Z works for the 
most part with the antithesis of form and matter, and privation 1s, 
as we have seen, mentioned only incidentally. In A it is, along 
with form and matter, one of the three internal causes (évurdp- 
xovra, aizia) which are first mentioned.* To these are added the 
external causes, i.e (1) the proximate moving cause, e. g. the art 
of medicine or of building (or to put it otherwise, the form ot 

_ health or of a house), or, in the case of natural generation, the male 
parent,* (2) in the case of natural generation the remote and com- 
mon moving cause, the sun as it moves along the ecliptic and pro- 
duces the sequence of the seasons; (3) the ultimate or first moving 
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cause which moves not by mechanical agency, but by being 
desired and loved.1. A thus takes a wider sweep than Z The 
interest of Zin becoming lies in the light it throws on the nature 
of form; the interest of A is in the question how far all things 
may be said to have the same causes, and how far different causes 
must be presupposed for different things®* Aristotle points out 
that, except as regards the first cause, things in different genera 
have only analogically the same cause ; and he recognizes more 
clearly than anywhere else the existence of individual as well as 
specific form, when he says ‘your matter and form and moving 
cause are different from mine, though they are the same in their 
general description’.2 And in the same spirit he says that 
‘universal causes do not exist; the individual is the cause of 
individuals ; man is the cause of man universally, but there is no 
universal man; Peleus is the cause of Achilles, and your father 
of you’. So, too, the prime cause 1s not a general principle, 
but an individual spirit.» “Book A might be described as preach- 
ing throughout the importance of the individual. 


Potentiahty and Actualty 


The expressions potentiality and actuality, almost entirely 


_absent in Z, play a considerable part in H, as Aristotle passes 


from the static consideration of substance to the dynamic con- 


‘sideration of change. He now, in ®, undertakes to study these | 


notions, and begins with a distinction of two main senses of 
dvvayis which may perhaps be rendered by ‘ power’ and ‘ poten- 
tiality’, He will deal first with power, which is defined as 
‘a source of change 1n another thing or in the same thing guq, 
other’. In proportion as a thing 1s knit together into one whole 
it cannot be acted on by itself, for action and passion involve 
a distinction between agent and patient; hence, strictly speaking, 
there is (contrary to Plato’s opinion) no such thing as a self-mover. 
Power is a capacity in A of producing a change in B, or in one 
part of A of producing change in another part. This may be 
called transeunt dvvayis, inasmuch as two things are concerned, 
Potentiality, on the other hand, is a capacity in A of passing into 
a new state of itself. To the primary kind of power are related 
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(1) the complementary half of the same fact, a power in B of 
being changed by A, and (2) a power in B of not being changed 
for the worse or destroyed by A. These are akin to the first 
sense of dvvayis in that they imply an A and a B, but different’ 
in that the notion of power proper, 1. e. power of initiating change, 
is absent: (1) implies weakness ; (2) a sort of inertial resistance 


Rational and Irrational Powers. 


Some powers are present in lifeless things, others in living 
things, or, to be more precise, in soul, and in that part of the 
soul which has Adyos, i.e. which can frame an account of an 
object and of the way to produce it. Some powers, in a word, 
are irrational, others rational; to the latter class belong the arts 
or productive forms of knowledge, and, as the Et/ucs informs us, 
the moral virtues. Both classes are found in living things; 
to the former belong the innate powers such as the senses, to 
the latter those which are acquired by practice (which, it is 
implied, has an element of Adyos in it), or by instruction. Powers 
of the latter class have this in common, that they are not innate 
but are developed by exercise. Rational powers are also distin- 
guished from irrational by the fact that they are powers to do 
either, of two contrary things. This follows from the fact that 
the Adyos of a thing is also the Adyos of its contrary. Because 
a rational power 1s a power to do either of two contraries, the 
conditions of the realization of a rational power are more complex 
than those of the realization of an irrational power. For the 
latter it is enough that the agent and the patient should come 
into that degree of proximity in which their powers become 
operative. But if proximity were the only necessary condition 
of the actualization of a rational power, then, since it is a power 
to do opposites, it would, when the proximity was given, actually 
do opposites and thus break the law of contradiction. Clearly, 
therefore, a further condition 1s needed. This condition is the 
. occurrence of desire or choice of one of the opposites ; this given, 
the power becomes operative, but, of course, only in one of the 
two ways originally open to it.’ 
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Vindication of the Conception of Capacity. 


In ®. 3 Aristotle turns to vindicate the conception of capacity 
against the attack of the Megarian school. The Megarians had 
said that a thing cam act only when it 1s acting. Two reasons 
for this view may be conjectured. (1) They may have reasoned 
that the only possible evidence that a thing has a power 
is that it 1s actually exercising it, and that to ascribe power 
toathing when it is not exercising power must bea mistake. Or 
(2) they may have been taken in by an easily detected fallacy. 
Obviously A cannot act-when-it-is-not-acting; they may have 
inferred that when A is not acting it is not capable of acting. 
Whatever may have been their grounds, Aristotle answers them 
as follows: (1) Their view implies that a man is not (e.g) a 
builder except when he 1s building. How, then, account for the 
fact that after a cessation from building he can quite suddenly 
begin again, as a man who has never built before cannot do? Is 
not the condition which makes this possible a disposition left 
over from previous acts of building, and is not this just what 
we mean by saying that when he 1s not building he has the 
capacity of building? The simple alternatives, he 1s either 
building or not building, will not caver the whole facts. (2) Their 
view implies the denial of the reality of sensible qualities when 
they are not actually being perceived, and thus involves the 
doctrine of Protagoras—the most extreme form of sensationalism. 
(3) It implies that people become blind and deaf many times 
in a day, 1.e. whenever they cease actually to see or hear. (4) If 
capacity is present only when actuality 1s present, that which is 
not happening 1s incapable of happening, and therefore never 
will happen; thus the existence of change 1s denied. 

This last argument appears to be fallacious. The real meaning 
of the Megarian doctrine seems to be that there is no such thing 
as capacity or possibility. A thing either is happening or it 
1s not happening, and that 1s all that there is to be said about it. 
Therefore of that which is not happening they would say, not 
that it is incapable of happening, but that there 1s no sense 
in saying that it is capable of happening; and this does not 
imply a denial of change—it would be compatible with the 
assertion that change exists but is always necessary. 

It may be noted that though this discussion occurs in the 
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section devoted to transeunt dvvayus, it really refers to immanent 
Sivayus, potentiality not power. To this Aristotle professedly 
proceeds in ch. 6. He expressly says here that it is indefinable, 
and explains it by citing typical instances. The relation of 
actuality to potentiality is that of the finished Hermes to the 
Hermes latent in a block of wood, of the man who is contem- 
plating truth to him who has knowledge ‘at the back of his 
mind’, of the man who is actually building to him who knows 
how to build. The relation 1s of two main kinds: (1) that of 
movement to power, (2) that of substance to matter. We recognize 
in the first of these a reference to the transeunt dvvapis, 4 Kara 
kivnow eyouévy Svvayis,’ with which the first half of the book was 
occupied. A power in A to produce change in B 1s at the same 
time an immanent dvvaws in A. In producing change in B, Ais 
itself passing from potentiality to actuality The second kind 1s 
that in which there is no question of A’s acting on B, but A 
merely passes from a relatively unformed to a relatively formed 
condition, as when the wood which 1s potentially a statue becomes 
an actual statue. 


Actuahty and Movement. 


Aristotle has identified one kind of actuality with movement, 
but he proceeds’ to specify a narrower sense of both terms 
in which they are opposed to one another. A movement in the 
specific sense always points to an end beyond itself, and is therefore 
not complete or final (reAeéa); you learn in order to know, are 
healed in order to be well. An activity or actuality in the specific 
sense has its end in itself; seeing, thinking, knowing, living, 
being happy, aim at nothing beyond themselves. Movement 
cannot be classed either as dvvayus or as &vépyen proper. It is 
‘the actuality of that which 1s potentially, as such ’—of bronze, for 
instance, not gua bronze but gua capable of undergoing change. 
This is true of all four kinds of movement or change; qualitative 
change, for example, is the actualization of that which 1s suscep- 
tible to qualitative change, just in so far as it is thus susceptible. 
Change is thus the actualization of something which is essentially 
potential, and which in being actualized does not lose this 
character. That is why it is évépyea dreAjs. If the potentiality 


1 1048" 25. 2 1048> 18-35, 
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vanished in actuality there would be no movement, only a new 
position. 

A movement takes time ; when you are learning you have not 
yet learned, when you are being healed you have not yet been 
healed. An activity is complete in each moment of itself; at the 
same moment you see and have seen, know and have known. 
Or, as Aristotle puts 1t elsewhere, a process must be quick or 
slow, an activity cannot be either; you may become pleased 
quickly or slowly, but you cannot enjoy pleasure either quickly 
or slowly.?. This distinction has important applications both in 
theology {in the doctrine of the divine ‘ activity of immobility’) 
and in ethics (in the doctrine that neither happiness nor pleasure 
is a process, but an activity or its accompaniment). 


Priority of Actuahty. 


Actuality is, according to Aristotle, prior to potentiality in more 
than one sense of prior.? (x) It 1s prior in definition. To be 
capable of being or doing so-and-so is a more complex thing than 
to be or do so-and-so, and can be defined only by reference to it 
(2) It is,in a sense, prior intime. True, in the individual, poten- 
tiality comes before actuality, the matter out of which a man 
is made comes before the man, the musical faculty before its 
exercise, But-the actual comes from the potential by the agency 
of something actual—and something of the same species as the 
product. The matter must be quickened by the male parent; 
the musical faculty must be developed by the instruction of a 
teacher in whom it has already been developed. Potentiality 
presupposes actuality because only that is potentially which 
can come to be actually and only the actual can make the 
potential to be actual. Aristotle adds an account of the de- 
velopment of faculty different from, though compatible with, that 
offered above. He has there found it to presuppose actuality 
in a teacher; he now argues that it presupposes actuality in 
the learner. It is only by playing a musical instrument that 
one acquires the faculty of playing it. At first sight this appears 
paradoxical, but the paradox 1s removed by reference to a doctrine 
stated in the Physics. Of everything that 1s coming into being or 


1 Phys, 201% 9-5 15, b 272028 3 cS 1065) 14—1066% 7, 1c6€* 17~26), 
2 EN. 1173* 34. 7 e. 8. 4 v1. 6, 
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is moving some part has already come into being or been moved. 
Therefore a learner must already know something of what he is 
learning. All learning, as Aristotle maintains in the Posterior 
Analytics,* comes from pre-existing knowledge. A child has not, 
indeed, scientific knowledge, but he has what is, Aristotle main- 
tains, continuous in character with scientific knowledge,? viz. 
perception, which is never mere passivity, but is from the start 
something that judges,® and has universals for its object, though 
it be only universals immersed in particularity.t | Thus, if we 
take a wide enough view, potentiality does not precede actuality, 
but ‘actuality precedes actuality right back to the actuality of the 
prime mover’. 

(3) Actuality is prior in essence. It is the form or end to 
which the potentiality points, and which alone gives it its value. 
Or, if the évépyea point to an end beyond itself, i e. if it be not an 
activity in the specific sense but a movement, it Is, at least, nearer 
to the end than the potentiality. (4) One thing is prior to another 
in the strictest sense if it can exist without the other, and the 
other cannot exist without it.° Now the eternal can exist without 
the temporal but not vice versa; it is therefore prior to it. But 
nothing eternal exists potentially. For what has the capacity of 
being has also the capacity of not being, and therefore might 
conceivably not be, and is therefore not eternal. The grius of the 
whole universe, the prime mover, 1s pure actuality without any 
element of potentiality. And that which comes next to it, sun 
and stars and the outermost sphere of the heavens, has no 
potentiality in the fullest sense of potentiality, i.e. potentiality of 
not-being. It has not matter for generation and destruction but 
only matter for local movement, the potentiality of moving from 
here to there. Its eternity and the eternity of its movement 
is guaranteed by its nature; only the place of its movement 
changes. This eternity of movement 1s imitated even by perish- 
able things of the terrestrial world Here the individuals are 


sey Be 2 Cf, A. 1, Az. Post. u. 19. 

3 An, Post. 99° 35. * ib. 100% 16-5 1, 

5 tosob4 To this section of the argument belongs in principle the 
proof in 10512 21-33 that geometrical discovery takes place through con- 
structions latent in the given figure beg actualized by an actual exercise 
of thought. 

6 Cf, A, 10192 2-4, II 
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not eternal, but by the cyclic transformation of the elements and 
the succession of the generations eternity of type and eternity of 
movement are secured. 

Further,! actuality is better than good potentiality. Potentiality 
is indifferent as between its opposite actualizations, and therefore 
inferior to its good actualization. For the same reason it Is 
superior to its bad actualization. Evil therefore has no existence 
apart from particular evil things Evil being posterior in nature 
to potentiality, and potentiality to actuality, and the original and 
eternal constituents of the universe being, as we have seen, 
actual not potential, among them neither evil nor defect nor 
perversion can find a place. Evils (we may perhaps expand the 
argument by saying) are simply by-products of the effort of 
terrestrial things to imitate the perfect activity of the first mover— 
by-products due to the presence in terrestrial things of matter 
or potentiality. Matter, which zs one of the eternal constituents 
of the universe, 1s not evil but indifferent between evil and good ; 
and form, the other eternal constituent of the universe, is in 
itself good. 

With this suggestive, if rather too easy, argument for optimism, 
which brings us up to the threshold of the doctrine of Book A, 
our survey of the general metaphysical doctrine may close.’ 


IV 
ARISTOTLE’S THEOLOGY 


Book A is nghtly regarded as the coping-stone of the Meta- 
physics. Aristotle has given the name of ‘theology’ to the: 
highest of the sciences, the science of that kind of being which} 
combines substantial, independent existence with freedom fon. 
all change ;* and it is 1n this book that we find his only systematic 


1 10518 4-21, 
* The remainder of ©. 9 belongs rather to the proof of the temporal 


priority of actuality, and ©. 10 does not properly belong to the scheme of 
the book. Cf. Introduction, p. xxx. 
8° E. 10268 10-19, K. 1064% 33-? 3, 
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essay in theology. There are passages in his other works which 
throw valuable light on his theological views, and others in 
which he is clearly accommodating himself to the views of his 
age.t He seems to have put forward in his earlier writings 
‘proofs of the existence of God’ quite different from that which 
we find in A. In the dialogue De Philosophia he 1s reported to 
have given what may be called an anticipation of the ontological 
argument ; ‘where there is a better’, he argued, ‘there is a best; 
now among existing things one 1s better than another; therefore 
there is a best, which must be the divine’.? Nor did he fail to] 
use the teleological argument. In thesame dialogue he pictured 
a race of men confronted for the first time with the beauty of 
earth and sea, the majesty of the sun and moon and the starry 
heavens, and drawing the inevitable conclusion that these 
mighty works proceed from gods. Dreams, premonitions,* 
and animal instinct® were further used by him as evidence for 
the belief in gods. But in his extant works, which express his 
maturer views, adaptation is usually ascribed to the unconscious 
teleology of nature rather than to the working out ofa divine 
plan. 

In A, however, we find him, 1n the maturity of his powers, 
arguing for the existence of a God so remote from popular 
religious ideas that no element of accommodation to the in- 
telligence or the prejudices of his audience is to be suspected ,° 
and arguing, further, from principles that are deep-seated in his 


+ These can often be recognized by a reference to ‘ gods’ 1n the plural 
Cf, £. NM. 1099) 11, 1162" 5, 1179% 25. 

2 Fr. 1476 22-24, 3 Fr 1476%34-D 11. Cf 411-32 

* Fi 1475> 36—147679 * Cig. de IV Di. -46, 125, 

° In Auistotle’s conception of God’s modus operandi, however, there are 
elements due to popular preconceptions Man has always tended to con- 
nect the divine with what is distant and what 1s high above him, and 
accordingly Aristotle thinks of the stars as ‘the most divine of pheno: 
mena’, and regards the prime mover as acting directly on the outermost 
sphere of the universe and only very indirectly on the earth. Again, the 
description of circular movement as the first movement 1s due to a preju- 
dice in favour of what is simple and is at the same time free from the 
‘contrarteties ’ of up and down which characterize rectilinear movement. 
In thinking of the world as infinite and of rectilinear motion as the 
primary kind of motion the Atomists were more truly scientific than 
Aristotle. 
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metaphysics. The argument, which 1s a special form of the 
‘cosmological’ argument for the existence of God, the argument 
a contingentia mundt, pursues a somewhat tortuous course, but 
may be set out as follows.!| Substances are the first of existing 
things.2 Therefore if all substances are perishable, all things 
are perishable. But there are two things which are imperishable, 
as they are ingenerable, change and time. Time must be so, 
since apart from time there is no before and after.*| And change 
must be equally continuous with time; for time is either the 
same as, or a concomitant of, change.’ Nowthe only continuous 
change is change of place,* and the only continuous change of 
place is circular motion.” There must therefore be an eternal 
circular motion#® 

Now to produce eternal motion there must be (x) eternal sub- 
stance. So far the Platonic Forms would suffice. But (2) this 
eternal substance must have in it a principle capable of causing 
motion, which the Forms have not.’ (3) It must not only*have 
this power but exercise it. (4) Its essence must be not power 


1 The first chapter of Alexander’s ’Amopiai kai Niceis 1s a proof on Aristo- 
telian lines of the existence of a prime mover. It does not, however, 
follow Aristotle’s proof very closely 

® Aristotle’s arguments to prove this are found in Z. 1, A. 1069 19-26. 
Substance 1s that which underlies all othe: entities, which are in the end 
but attributes of substance. 

8 For suppose something to exist when all substances have perished ; 
this could only be an attribute which was the attribute of nothing—a 
contradiction in terms 

4 While if we say time had a beginning or an end, we must say that 
defore the beginning or after the end time is not A slightly different 
proof of the eternity of time is given in Phys. 251” 19~26, 

5 Time 1s, according to Aristotle, ‘ the number of change in respect of 
before and after’ (P/ys. 219” 1, 220%24, > 8, 223% 33, De Cue/a 279" 14), 
The eternity of change, which 1s here mferred from that of time, 1s proved 
independently in PAys, 250° 23-251» Io 

® For all other changes are between opposites, and since a thing cannot 
have opposite movements at the same time, it must rest at the opposites 
which form the limits of its movement (PAys. 261% 31-® 26). 

" For all other changes of place aie from opposite to opposite, and 
therefore subject to the objection indicated in the previous note (Phys. 
261» 27—26 3 3, 264% 7—265° 12) 

8 1071) 4-11 

® This is argued in A. 991% 8-11, » 3-9, 9928 29-32, Z 1033 26—~— 10347 5. 
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but activity, for otherwise it would be possible for it sometime 
not to exercise this power, and change would not be eternal, 
(5) These substances’ must be immaterial, since they must be 
eternal.? 

Aristotle now turns aside to meet the objection that since 
what acts must be able to act, while that which is able to act 
need not necessarily act, power 1s prior to actuality, and to refer 
to previous views on this question.? He considers that he can 
meet this objection, and points to experience as showing that 
there 1s something that moves with an unceasing circular 
motion, viz. the starry heavens. He then passes‘ to a further 
consideration of the prime mover. Since the sphere of the 
fixed stars moves, there must be something that moves it. Now 
that which moves and is moved 1s an intermediate with which 
we cannot rest content; there must be something that moves 
without being moved.® 

This, the last term to which we come in the explanation of 
change, 1s the eternal, substantial, purely actual being whose 
existence he has already proved. The new feature which he 
has now discovered is its immobility, which might have been 
inferred directly from its already proved immateriality, since 
motion involves tAy roruy. 

Now, how can anything cause motion without being moved ? 
The physical causation of movement implies the mutual contact 
of mover and moved, and therefore a reaction of the moved on 
the mover.’ The unmoved mover must therefore cause motion 


1 Aristotle here for the first time suggests a plurality of moving princi- 
ples, referring to the ‘intelligences’ that move the planetary spheres. 

2 1071> 12-22. The ground of the last assertion is that matter involves 
potentiality. 

3 ro71P 22—1072* 18. * 10729 23. 

5 Aristotle’s reason for refusing to be content, as Plato was, with the 
notion of a self-mover, is that in so far as 1t moves, it fnust already have 
a certain character, while in so far as it 1s moved, it must have that 
character only potentially, and actually not have it. E.g. that which 
warms itself must be warm in order to impart warmth, and cold in order 
to receive it. The law of contradiction, therefore, forces us to analyse the 
self-warming mto a part which 1s warm and a part which is cold, 1e. 
self-imposed change turns out to be change imposed by one thing on 
another (PAys. 257% 31—-» 13). 

8 Phys, 202% 3~7. 
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in a non-physical way, by being an object of desire. An un- 
moved mover, according to Aristotle, touches what it moves 
without being touched by it, but in such a case ‘touch’ 1s being 
used in a merely metaphorical sense, as 1s shown by the example 
which he gives * ‘we say sometimes that he who hurts us touches 
us without our touching him.’? Yet the causation of motion by 
the prime mover is sometimes described as having a quasi- 
physical character ; for the first mover 1s said not only to operate 
directly on the outer sphere of the universe, and only indirectly 
on the inner spheres, but actually to be at the outside of the 
universe ;* this, however, 1s an incautious expression which 
should not be pressed. Aristotle’s genuine view undoubtedly 1s 
that the prime mover is not in space.° 

There has been much controversy over the question whether 
God is for Aristotle only the final cause, or the efficient cause 
as well, of change. There can be no doubt about the answer. 
‘Efficient cause” is simply the translation of Aristotle’s 
épyy Ths Kwycews, and God 1s certainly this. The truth 1s that 
the opposition of ot évexa to dpy} Kwycews 1s not a well-chosen 
one. The of &exa is one kind of dpyy xwyoews. The cause 
of movement may be either (1) an end aimed at, or (2) a 
force operating @ ¢ergo, which may be (a) a physical force, or 
(5) a mental force, an act of will. What Aristotle does imply 1s 
that God’s causation 1s not of either of the two latter types. It 
cannot be inferred, from the fact that Aristotle describes God as 
exercising infinite power,* that he thinks of Him as an efficient 
cause of type 2(0); the statement that He causes motion as an 
object of desire or of love is too explicit for that. Yet Heis not 
an end existing merely in the future; He exists eternally and 
thus differs from a merely imagined and anticipated ideal.’ 

The argument is complicated by the fact that the object of 
knowledge also is described® as moving without being moved. 
It is not, however, meant that the object of knowledge as such 
causes movement in space. The doctrine is that all existing 


1 De Gen, et Corr. 323% 25-33. 

2 Phys 2676-9 5 De Caelo 279% 18. 

* 10737, Phys. 267° 22. 

® Though Prof. Alexander’s view of Deity has affinities with Aristotle's, 
it is im this respect fundamentally different. 
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things may be arranged in two sets—a column of positives 
and a column of negatives Of these the positives are the 
direct object of knowledge; the negatives are known only as 
the opposites of the positives. Among the positives, substances 
come first, and of substances the first 1s incomposite, fully actual 
substance, 1.¢, the kind of being that we have found to be implied 
as the first cause of movement. But this is not only the 
primary object of knowledge, the most intelligible of all things ; 
it is also the most desirable... The knowledge of it inevitably 
produces desire for it, love of it. And by the desire it inspires 
it sets the world in motion. What the object of knowledge as 
such ‘moves’ is simply the mind, and this it moves not to 
physical action but to thought. 

The prime mover moves directly, as we have seen, the ‘ first 
heaven’, i.e. it causes the daily rotation of the stars round the 
earth. Since it moves by inspiring love and desire, 1t seems to 
be implied that the ‘ first heaven’ 1s capable of feeling love and 
desire, ie. has soul. And this is confirmed by what Aristotle 
says elsewhere; the first heaven, the planets, and the sun and 
moon are all thought of as living beings.? The further causal 
action of the prime mover is somewhat obscure. The motionsof 
the sun, moon, and planets are explained by the hypothesis of 
a ‘nest’ of concentric spheres, each with its poles fixed in the 
shell of the sphere next outside it Thus each sphere imparts 
its own motion to the sphere next inside it, and the prime mover, 
by moving the outermost sphere directly, moves all the other 
spheres indirectly.’ It causes the sun to move round the earth 
once in twenty-four hours, and thus produces the rhythm of day 
and night, and everything in terrestrial life for which that is 
responsible. But the rhythm of the seasons, with its consequences 
of seed-time and harvest and of the breeding-times of animals, 1s 
more important in the terrestrial economy, and this 1s due not, 


1 10729 27-1 2 De Caelo 285° 29, 292% 20, © 1. 

3 The cosmology is confused at this point. If motion is thus trans- 
mitted from sphere to sphere, the daily revolution of the sun, moon, and 
planets 1s sufficiently explained by the motion transmitted from the outer- 
most sphere (the ‘first heaven’) to all inside it; the outermost of the 
spheres assigned to each of the seven moving bodies (which has this same 
motion), and the ‘intelligences’ which move these outermost spheres, 
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or not in the same way, to the prime mover, but to the ‘in- 
telligences’ (as the schoolmen called them) of which Aristotle 
recognizes 55 (or 47)! as coexisting with the prime mover. In 
particular, generation and destruction are due to the sun’s motion 
in the ecliptic, which 1s due to one of the ‘intelligences’; genera- 
tion at any particular place tends to occur when the sun 1s near 
that part of the earth, and destruction when it has receded from 
it2 The ‘intelligences’, like the first mover, move ‘as ends’, 
i.e, they too move by inspiring desire or love. Their relation 
to the prime mover is nowhere specified, but if Aristotle is in 
earnest, as he certainly is, in describing the first mover as moving 
all things, as that on which the universe and nature depend, and 
in insisting on a single ruler of the universe,* we must suppose 
that the first mover moves the intelligences. And since they 
are immaterial this movement will not be physical movement but 
the metaphorical ‘movement’ of desire and love. It will move 
them s épwevor.* 

If Aristotle’s language be taken strictly, then, we have a very 
complicated system : 

(r) The prime mover. 

(2) 55 intelligences actuated by love of the first mover. 

(3) The soul of the ‘first heaven’, actuated by love of the first 
mover. 

(4) The souls of the 55 spheres, actuated by love of the 55 
intelligences respectively. 

(5) The ‘first heaven’, moved by its soul. 

(6) The 55 spheres, moved by their souls. 

It is unlikely that Aristotle contemplated all this complication. 
He nowhere explicitly distinguishes the soul of the first heaven 
from God, nor the souls of the spheres from the intelligences. 
Averroes and Zabarella identify the form or soul of the first 
heaven with the prime mover, and the souls of the spheres with 
the intelligences. In so far as God and the intelligences 
are the final causes of the spheres which they respectively 
move, they are in the normal relation of soul to body, and it 


1 10747 11, 13. * De Gen. et Corr. 336% 32, » 6, 8 10747 23. 

* 1070> 34, 1072 13, 107645, 

° So Alexander; pedéEe kai rH Bovdjpart rod mpdrou Kal pakapltwrdrov 
eénprnvra. vods (721. 32) 

* Zabarella, De Red. Nat., De Natura Coeli, ch. vi. 
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might be that in his doctrine of God and the intelligences 
Aristotle is bringing into greater distinctness the doctrine of the 
De Caelo that the heavenly bodies have life and action. But if 
this be so, the description of God as acting by being the object 
of love and desire is simply metaphorical ; 1t 1s not the soul of 
the first heaven that desires God (for on this view God is the 
soul of the first heaven), but the first heaven itself And 
this will be an instance of the desire which matter in general 
is, by a bold metaphor, said to have for form. But in Ari- 
stotle’s system, taken strictly, matter does not desire form nor 
strive towards it; it has no bias towards form rather than 
towards the privation of form; it is purely passive. Further, 
to regard God as the soul of the first heaven 1s to regard Him 
as controlling it as a soul does its body, by acts of will, and 
this would conflict with Aristotle’s description of the divine 
life as one of pure thought. It seems preferable to sup- 
pose that in A ‘desire’ and ‘love’ are used in no merely meta- 
phorical sense, and therefore that life and soul are seriously 
ascribed to the spheres ,* these are living beings which aim at 
realizing in their own measure the perfect being enjoyed in full 
by God and the intelligences. The complication of the scheme 
of entities set out above should not, then, be diminished by 
identifying God with the soul of the ‘first heaven’ and the in- 
telligences with the souls of the planetary spheres. Thescheme 
is simplified in a more satisfactory way if we do not regard the 
first heaven and its soul, the planetary spheres and their souls, 
as separate entities, but each of the spheres as forming with its 
soul a single composite hving being.® 

How, we may ask, does love or desire for the prime mover 
produce the physical movements that have to be explained? 
The theory is that each of these unities of soul and body desires 
a life as like as possible to that of its moving principle. The life 
of its moving principle is a continuous unchanging activity of 


1 Phys. 192% 16-23. 

* So Aristotle says that motion 1s a sort of (7 rots duce cuverrdot 
nacw, Phys, 250» 14, and that in a sense all things are full of soul, G..A. 
762° 21. 

8 Cf. Plut. Péac. 881 E,F ’ApiororéAns . .. éxdorny olerar ray odatpav 
(cov eivat civOeroy és Toparos Kal Wuxis, Gv Td pev TOpd eotw aidéptoy Kivevpe- 
voy KuKNomopikas, 7) ux? 6& Adyos axivnTos alrios THS KwHGEwS KaT evepyetay. 
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pure thought (with the addition, we must suppose, in the case of 
the intelligences, of love of the prime mover). The spheres 
cannot reproduce this, but they do the next best by performing 
the only perfectly continuous physical movement, viz. movement 
in acircle.t Circular movement, which in fact involves constant 
change of direction, was thought of by Aristotle as involving no 
change of direction, and rectilinear movement, the only kind 
which really involves no change of direction, was for him ruled 
out by the fact that if it is to be continuous it requires infinite 
space, in which he disbelieved.’ 

If the spheres are actuated by love of their moving principles 
and these by love of the first mover, the questions may be asked, 
why should the first heaven move (1) in the direction in which, 
and (2) with the speed with which, it actually moves, and, suppos- 
ing there are reasons for this, (3) why do not all the other spheres 
move in the same direction and with thesame speed? Aristotle’s 
answer to the first question is purely anthropomorphic. The 
right being the stronger and controlling half of the body, it is 
proper that the heavens should move towards the right, 1.e. 
counter-clockwise.2 And as they to all appearance move clock- 
wise, he has to suppose that not their north but their south pole 
is the ‘upper’ part of the heavens. To the second and the 
third question he has no answer Certain directions and certain 
speeds must be assumed if we are to ‘save the appearances ’, to 
explain the observed facts, but no teleological explanation of 
them 1s offered On the other hand, he tries hard to show 
how all the changes observed on the earth, changes in position, 
quality, and size, flow, as on his theory they must, from the 
movements of the spheres,® and ultimately from the prime mover. 
The heavenly bodies,’ and particularly the sun,’ by their approach 
to any particular region of the earth produce heat, and by their 
withdrawal cold, and thus cause a constant transmutation of the 
elements into one another, since heat and cold are two, and the 
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more important two,’ of the four qualities that characterize 
the elements. Ifit were not for this constant change of tempera- 
ture the elements would once for all move to their proper regions 
and remain there.’ 

Thus the heavenly bodies produce not only the generation and 
destruction, but also the local movements, that are observed 
upon the earth ; and the never-ending ebb and flow of movement, 
the perpetuation of species as birth repairs the ravages of death, 
are the nearest approach which sublunary things, containing as 
they do matter for generation and destruction, for qualitative and 
quantitative change, as well as for local movement, can make to 
the eternal local movement of the heavenly bodies,® just as this 
in turn is the nearest approach which things that possess thy 
tomixy can make to the eternal thought of the pure forms, God 
and the intelligences. 

Aristotle’s recognition of unmoved movers other than the 
prime mover involves three difficulties. (1) In 1074225-31 each 
of the celestial movements is said to be ‘ for the sake of the stars’. 
Why then should the intelligences be described as the ends of 
these movements ?* The answer 1s that the former are the end 
in the sense of the vwi, that for whose good the movements 
exist, while the latter are the end in the sense of the twos &vexa, 
the ideal at which the movements aim.* The movements exist 
for the sake of realizing for the stars a mode of activity as like 
as possible to that of the intelligences. (2) In 1074% 31-38 
Aristotle argues that the universe must be one since otherwise its 
moving principles would be many, and this they cannot be since 
they contain no matter to distinguish them from one another. 
But the intelligences ave different from one another and from 
God, though they contain no matter, being unchangeable ® and 
without magnitude.” It might be suggested that they are pure 
forms specifically different, each of them being the sole member 
of a separate species, as some of the schoolmen maintained that 
the angels are.* But (a) at that rate there might be specifically 
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® St. Anselm even used language which, by denying that angels consti- 
tuted a genus like the genus Aumanum, might seem to make each suz 
generis. But he wrote before the full development of Aristotelian in- 
fluence made theologians careful in the use of such expressions, and he 
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different prxme movers, and Aristotle’s argument for the unity of 
the universe would break down And (0) this way of escape is 
not open to Aristotle ; for he holds that specific difference implies 
a fortiort numerical difference,| which implies matter.? The 
difficulty 1s an instance of a wider one; if difference implies 
matter, how does one species differ from another? The solution, 
in Aristotelian terms, lies in the doctrine that the genus 1s the 
iAn vont of its species (H. 1045 34, A. 1024> 8, Z. 10386), It 
is implied that a different portion of this tAy voyr# 1s realized in 
each species, and that this accounts for the difference of the 
species. The intelligences, then, will be forms but not pure 
forms, since they contain an element of matter though not of 
‘sensible matter’. In this they differ from the first mover. 

(3) If as seems possible, Aristotle regarded the intelligences 
as actuated by love of the first mover, this itself implies an 
element of potentiality in them, since they are moved by desire 
of something which they themselves are not. This implies 
something quasi-material in them which 1s not in God. 

The intelligences are not mentioned elsewhere in Aristotle. 
They, and the parallel to them in Plato’s somewhat similar 
theory,’ reflect (in a form congenial to the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle) the traditional Polytheism in Greek religion, as 
Plato’s ‘best soul’ and Aristotle’s prime mover reflect the 
Monarchian element in it and the belief in the supremacy of 
Zeus. Butas in Christian ttmes Monarchianism was the dominant 
tendency in Greek theology, the tendency which led to the 
severance between the Eastern and the Western church, so too 
it is a monistic system which at bottom Aristotle tries to main- 
tain; and into such a system the intelligences do not really fit. 

There can be only one pure form, the first mover or God. 
The celestial spheres should, to be consistent with Aristotle’s 
fundamental view, have been represented as living beings striv- 
ing each in its degree to reproduce the unchanging life of the 


was concerned not to expound a view of the nature of the angels for its 
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all men at once in the incarnation. St. Thomas held the angels to be 
specifically but not generically different ; Duns Scotus held that not every 
angel was even specifically different from every other. 
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prime mover, without the intermediary of subordinate moving 
principles. 

It is now time to turn to the way in which the prime mover 
itself is depicted. We have already seen that it is pure form 
and pure actuality, the primary object of knowledge and of 
desire, We must say of it not that it has, but that it is, a life 
such as the best that we can for brief periods enjoy.!' This 
activity is at the same time pleasure ; indeed waking, perceiving, 
knowing are the pleasantest things in the world just because 
they are activities. All physical activity being excluded by the 
immaterial nature of the first mover, Aristotle can only ascribe 
to it mental activity, and only that kind of mental activity which 
owes nothing to the body, viz. knowledge; and only that kind 
of knowledge which does not grasp conclusions by the aid of 
premises but 1s direct, intuitive (véyois) ; i. e. the prime mover 1s 
not only form and actuality, but mind, and hence the term God, 
which has not so far appeared, begins to be applied to it.? 

Now knowledge in itself, 1. e. when not dependent, as in man, 
on sense and imagination, is of that which is in itself best, and 
knowledge in the fullest sense of that which is in the fullest 
sense best. But that which is in the fullest sense best is, aS we 
have seen, God. The object of God’s knowledge is therefore 
God Himself. ‘Now mind does know itself, by participation in 
the known ; it becomes known by touching and knowing, so that 
the same thing is mind and object of mind’. No light is thrown 
here on how this happens, but we may interpret the meaning 
thus: In véyois mind is as it were in direct contact with its 
object (Gyydver) ; it is not then knowing one thing by means of 
another as middle term. Just as in sensation Aristotle supposes 
the sensible form to be as it were carried over into the mind, 
leaving the matter behind,‘ so in knowledge he supposes the 
intelligible form to be carried over. And the character of mind 
is to have no character of its own but to be characterized entirely 
by what at the moment it knows; if it had a character ofits own, 
that would interferg with the perfect reproduction of the object 
in the knowing mind, as a mirror with a colour of its own 
reproduces less perfectly the colour of the mirrored object ® 
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Thus in knowledge mind and its object have an identical 
character, and to know an object is to know one’s own mind as 
it is when it knows the object. 

This explanation of self-consciousness, difficult and unsatisfac- 
tory as itis, is intended primarily to explain the selfconsciousness 
which accompanies awareness of an object. Consider the 
language: éavrév dé voel 6 vots kard perdi Tod voyTod" vonTés ‘yap 
yiyverat Oyydrov ral vodv, bore tairdv vods xat vonrdv. Itisin and 
by knowing, sc. something else, that mind decomes object of 
mind. We must not suppose that what it knows primarily 1s 
itself, or what is offered as an explanation of its becoming its 
own object turns into a petitio principu. But what Aristotle 
ascribes to God is knowledge which has om/y itself for its object. 
vonots is expressly contrasted with éruoryuy, atoOyors, 86€a, didvora, 
each of which is aiel dAAov, and éavras only év rapépyw.! 

An attempt has been made to render Aristotle’s conception of 
the divine knowledge more tolerable by exhibiting it as being, 
conversely to ordinary knowledge, of itself directly and of the 
world & zapépyw. Nec tamen sequitur, says St. Thomas, quod 
omnia aha a se er sunt gnota; nam intellegendo se iniellegit ommia 
aha. Many others of the schoolmen express the same view, 
and Brentano tries to support it by reference to a passage ® in 
which Aristotle says that the knowledge of correlatives is the 
same. All things other than God owe their being entirely to 
God, so that God’s self-knowledge must be at the same time 
a knowledge of all other things. This isa possible and a fruitful 
line of thought, but it 1s not that which Aristotle actually adopts. 
For him, that God should know Himself, and that He should 
know other things, are alternatives,* and in affirming the first 
alternative he implicitly denies the second. Indeed he denies 
explicitly much that the second would involve ; he denies to God 
all knowledge of evil, and all transition from one object of thought 
to another.’ The result of this wish to exclude from the divine 
life any relation to evil and any ‘shadow of turning’ is the im- 
possible and barren ideal ofa knowledge with,no object but itself ® 
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This, then, is Aristotle’s conception of the life of God; every 
activity but knowledge is excluded, and all knowledge except the 
knowledge of His own knowledge. The relation of God to the 
world is twofold; He is the primary object of knowledge and 
the primary object of desire. We have considered the latter 
relation ; we now turn to the former. Aristotle’s description of 
God as the zpérov voyrév should be considered in connexion with 
the doctrine of ‘ active reason’. 

The famous doctrine of the active reason, perhaps the most 
obscure and certainly the most discussed of all Aristotle’s 
doctrines, is stated in a single chapter of the De Anima,‘ and 
with such brevity that much is left to the intelligence of the 
reader. ‘There must be’, says Aristotle, ‘within the soul a dis- 
tinction answering to the general distinction between the matter 
which underlies each class of things and 1s potentially each of 
them, and the efficient cause which makes them—the distinction 
of which that between an art and its material 1s an instance.’ 
Two points are here to be noticed. (1) The distinction between 
the active and the passive reason falls within the soul.? This is 
fatal to any interpretation which identifies the active reason with 
a divine reason falling entirely outside the individual human 
being. It 1s not fatal to the view that the active reason is 
a divine reason immanent in human souls, The chief difficulty 
to which such a view is exposed is that the only passage in which 
Aristotle deals explicitly with the divine nature—Book A of the 
Metaphystcs—describes God in language which is quite un- 
suggestive of immanence. (2) The active reason is not a reason 
which creates out of nothing. It works on amaterial given to it, 
which it promotes from potentiality into actuality® What is 


ascribes to God a self-consciousness ‘ which 1s at the same time a con- 
sciousness of the ideal order of the world’ (p 22), seems to me to take 
insufficient account of definite statements in A. 

1 in 5 Good accounts of the various interpretations may be seen in 
Hicks’s ed. of the De Amma, lxiv-lxix; Adamson, Development of Gé. 
Phil, 249-254; Webb, Studzes zn the Hist of Nat. Theol. 264-273 
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meant by this we must try to see from the sequel. ‘The one 
reason’, Aristotle proceeds, ‘is analogous to matter because it 
becomes all things; the other is analogous to the efficient cause 
because it makes all things.’ The first ofthese statements points 
to the ordinary activity of apprehension. Just as, according to 
Aristotle, the sensitive faculty becomes its objects in the sense 
that their form is, so to say, conveyed over to the sensitive 
subject and becomes the whole content, the whole nature for the 
time being, of the sensitive subject, so in knowledge reason 
becomes identical with its objects. Their whole nature is in 
some sense in the mind, and there is nothing in the mind except 
them. The act of apprehension is ascribed, then, to passive 
reason. What is the réle that is ascribed to active reason? In 
what sense does it make all things? If we attend to the analogy 
of art and its material, we notice that art makes its objects by 
making the material into them. And if the analogy is meant to 
be exact, we must conclude that the réle of active reason is to make 
passive reason become its own objects by apprehending them. 
We shall see here an instance of Aristotle’s general principle 
that ‘ what is potentially comes to be actually by the agency of 
something that already is actually’.' It is obvious that we come 
to know things which in the ordinary sense we did not know 
before. How, Aristotle asks himself, can this happen? Does 
not this transition from potential to actual knowledge imply that 
there is something in us that actually knows already, some 
element which is cut off from our ordinary consciousness so that 
we are not aware of this pre-existing knowledge, but which is 
nevertheless in some sort of communication with the ordinary 
consciousness or passive reason and leads this on to knowledge? 
And when Aristotle refers ? tothe moments in which we can live 
a life like that of God, he will (on this interpretation) be thinking 
of moments in which the partition between active and passive 
reason is broken down and we become aware of our oneness with 
the principle whose knowledge is always actual and always 
complete. 

According to this line of thought, what the active reason acts 
on is the passive reason, which 1s a sort of plastic material on 
which active reason impresses the forms of knowable objects. 
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But in the same sentence Aristotle introduces another line of 
thought, which seems to have been suggested by Plato’s use of 
the sun as a symbol for the Idea of Good (Rep. 507 B-509D). The 
one reason is analogous to matter by becoming all things, the 
other is analogous to the efficient cause by making all things, in 
the manner of a positive state like light; for in a sense light 
makes the potentially existing colours actually existing colours. 
Some of the conditions of colour are present in the dark, but to 
make actual seen colours a further condition is necessary, viz. 
light ; and active reason 1s to the intelligible as light 1s to the 
visible. The analogy of light must not be pressed too closely. 
Light, according to Aristotle, is the functioning-as-transparent of 
the medium that stretches between the eye and its object ;} it is 
by directly producing change in the transparent medium that the 
object indirectly produces change in the eye and comes to be 
seen.” Active reason 1s not to be thus thought of as a medium 
between passive reason and its object; knowledgeisa direct not 
a mediate relation, in Aristotle’s view. The analogy is a more 
general one. Though not a medium, active reason is a third 
thing, besides passive reason and the object, which has to be 
taken account of if we would understand the fact of knowledge, 
as light 1s a third thing, besides the eye and the object, which we 
must take account of if we would understand the fact of sight. 

Both active reason and light are said to operate as positive 
states (as éfis ris), The expression is not strictly accurate. Both 
are strictly ‘activities * and are described as such’ A ‘positive 
state’ is properly something intermediate between a potentiality 
and an activity. But the contrast here thought of is that between 
positive state and potentiality. Light is the condition of a medium 
which has already been made actually transparent by the presence 
of an illuminant,‘ and it is its actuality that makes it possible for 
the eye which caz see actually fo see, and for the visible object 
actually tobe seen. Sumilarly, the fact that active reason already 
knows all intelligible objects makes it possible for the passive 
reason, in itself a potentiality, actually to know, and for the 
knowable actually to be known. 

‘The active reason’, Aristotle continues, ‘is separable and 
impassive and unmixed, being’ (i. e. because it is) ‘an actuality, 
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For the active is always of higher worth than the passive, and 
the originative source than the matter.’ The meaning or 
‘separable’ here is to be gathered from the occurrence later of 
the expression ‘when it has been separated’. Itmeans that the 
active reason, united for a certain time with the passive, can be 
separated from it, and the reference 1s clearly to the destruction, 
at death, of the latter and the survival of the former. Else- 
where? Aristotle speaks of ‘reason’, simply, as surviving death, 
but that is where the distinction between active and passive 
reason 1s not present to his mind; when it 1s present he evidently 
thinks of the passive reason as being, like the lower faculties of 
sense and imagination, an integral part of the soul which is the 
actuality of a particular body and cannot survive it. The other 
phrases used, 1n this sentence, of active reason call for no special 
comment. They emphasize the facts that it is entirely in- 
dependent of the body and that it contains no unrealized 
potentialities but knows always what it ever knows 

‘Actual knowledge’, Aristotle proceeds, ‘is identical with its 
object ; potential knowledge is prior in time in the individual, 
but in general it 1s not prior in time, but reason does not at one 
time function and at another not.” We have seen above that in 
some sense active reason is ‘1n the soul’, but we certainly are 
not conscious of 1t, or are so only in moments of Wlumuination ; 
thus, in some sense, in the individual potential knowledge comes 
before actual knowledge. But ‘on the whole’ it does not; active 
reason knows actually when passive reason as yet knows only 
potentially. It 1s clearly implied that active reason, though it is 
in the soul, goes beyond the individual; we may fairly suppose 
Aristotle to mean that it is identical 1n all individuals. 

‘When it has been separated it 1s only that which it is 
essentially, and this alone is immortal and eternal (we do not 
remember, however, because this is impassive but the passive 
reason is perishable) ; and without this nothing thinks.’ Though 
active reason is always impassive and unmixed, it is implied that 
its true nature is somewhat obscured during its association with 
the body, but exists in its purity when this association is over. 
Does this imply that the disembodied reason is conscious, as the 
embodied reason 1s not, of the full extent of its knowledge? 

The perplexing remark ‘we do not remember’ receives some 
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light from a passage earlier in the book, in which Aristotle is 
speaking of the influence of old age on the mental life! ‘In- 
tuitive thought and contemplation, then, die away through the 
destruction of something else within’ (1. e. within the body), ‘ but 
are themselves impassive. But reasoning, and loving or hating, 
are affections not of reason but of its possessor, in so far as he 
possesses it. Hence when he perishes there is neither memory 
nor love; for these belonged not to reason but to the compo- 
site being which has perished; reason is doubtless something 
more divine and is impassive.’ In the light of that passage it 
seems clear* that Aristotle here means that memory does not 
survive death. The reason is that (1) active reason 1s impassive ; 
it takes no impress from the circumstances of life; its know- 
ledge has therefore no marks of date or circumstance: while 
(2) the passive reason which does take the impress of circum- 
stances has perished at the death of the individual. 

The last words of the chapter, cat dvev rotvrouv otf voe, are 
capable of a great variety of interpretations, viz. - 

(x) ‘and without the passive reason the active reason thinks 
nothing.’ 

(2) ‘and without the active reason the passive reason thinks 
nothing.’ 

(3) ‘ and without the passive reason nothing thinks.’ 

(4) ‘and without the active reason nothing thinks.’ 

It can easily be seen that on none of these interpretations do 
these words properly form part of the ground for our ‘not re- 
membering’*. Probably ot uvypovetopev .. dOaprds is parentheti- 
cal, and the final words go with what precedes the parenthesis. 
They then sum up the teaching of the chapter by saying ‘ and 
without the active reason nothing thinks’, 

Alexander identifies the active reason with God, and this view 
is adopted by Zabarella, whose argument*® may be summarized 
as follows: ‘The active reason is clearly stated to exist entirely 
apart from matter.*. Now in <A, the only place where Aristotle 
discusses ex Drofesso what pure immaterial forms there are, the 
only such forms that he recognizes are God and the intelligences. 
The active reason cannot be any ofthese inferior beings, for these 
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have, apparently, the sole function of moving their respective 
spheres. The active reason, then, must be God, who as the 
mp@rov voyrdv' 1s the source of intelligibility in all other in- 
telligibles. It is God, then, as active reason, that makes the 
potential object of knowledge an actual object of knowledge, 
and at the same time enables the passive reason, which 1n itself 
has only the potentiality of knowledge, actually to know, just as 
(to use the image which Aristotle borrows from Plato ”) the light 
of the sun causes the potentially visible to be actually visible 
and the potentially seeing eye actually to see.’ 

Zabarella’s opinion is always worthy of the most serious atten- 
tion. Butit would seem that in his zeal to get a perfect agreement 
between the De Auma and A he has put a somewhat unnatural 
interpretation on the former work. The active reason 1s dis- 
tinctly presented there as existing in the human soul. And 
xwpiorés, which he takes to mean ‘separate’, more probably 
means ‘separable’, the mode of being of active reason during 
the life of the individual seems to be contrasted with its state 
when it exists ymwpirGeis, presumably after the death of the 
individual Further, it is difficult to suppose with Zabarella 
that it is in its character as voyrdv rather than as vodv that it 
is represented as making the individual’s knowledge possible. 

A representation of God in the De Anima as immanent in the 
individual would not necessarily be inconsistent with the repre- 
sentation of Him as also transcendent. But a description of Him 
as having all our knowledge before we have it, and imparting it 
to us, would be inconsistent with the description of Him in A as 
knowing only Himself. It is possible that this inconsistency 
exists—that the two books represent divergent modes of Aristotle’s 
thought about the Deity. But it 1s not necessary to suppose 
this. Aristotle makes no actual mention of God in this passage 
of the De Anima, and though the pure never-ceasing activity of 
thought there described 1s in some respects like that ascribed to 
God in the Metaphysics, Aristotle probably did not identify the 
two. Itis more probable that he believed in a hierarchy reaching 
continuously from the lowest beings, those most immersed in 
matter, up to man, the heavenly bodies, the intelligences, and 
God ; the active reason in man being one of the highest members 
of this hierarchy but having others as well as God above it. 
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This is the interpretation of the De Anna to which the purely 
deistic doctrine of A points, 

The conception of God presented in A is certainly an unsatis- 
factory one. God, as conceived by Aristotle, has a knowledge 
which is not knowledge of the universe, and an influence on the 
universe which does not flow from His inner life of knowledge 
as action in man flows from knowledge; an influence which can 
hardly be called an activity since it 1s the sort of influence that 
one person may unconsciously have on another, or that even 
a statue or a picture may have on its admirer. Little wonder 
that generation after generation of commentators has found it 
hard to believe that this is really Aristotle’s view, and has tried 
to read something different into what he says. Even Alexander 
tried to find in his master some trace of a recognition of divine 
providence, and most ancient scholars agreed with him in this 
Even Averroes, while denying to God any creative activity and 
any freedom of will, ascribed to Him—and thought he was 
following Aristotle in doing so—a knowledge of the general laws 
of the universe. St. Thomas and Duns Scotus expressed them- 
selves cautiously, but tended to interpret Aristotle’s God in 
a theistic sense. Our own time has witnessed a long controversy 
between Brentano and Zeller, the former maintaining, the latter 
denying, the theistic interpretation. Brentano’s attempt must be 
pronounced a failure ;1 Aristotle has no theory either of divine 
creation or of divine providence. But there are traces in him of 
a way of thinking less arid than that which we have seen to be 
his deliberate theory. 

That God’s activity is one of knowledge, and of knowledge 
alone, is not merely the theory of A; it appears to be a part of 
Aristotle’s permanent thought, and 1s expressed with equal clear- 
ness in the De Caelo, the Ethics, and the Polttics* On the other 
hand, in criticizing Empedocles for excluding part of reality from 
God’s knowledge, he, in effect, criticizes his own limitation of 
God’s knowledge to selfknowledge.2 When Aristotle considers 


1 Tt 1s examined in detail by K. Elser in Die Lehre des A. uber das 
Wirken Goittes, Munster, 1893 I have reviewed the main points of 
Brentano’s argument in Afznmd xxui. (N S.) 289-291. 
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the nature of God, he feels that the ascription to Him of any 
practical interest 1n the world would detract from His perfec- 
tion; but when he considers the world he tends to think of God 
in a way which brings God into closer relation with the world. 
The comparison of Him to the leader of an army or to the ruler 
of a people’ suggests a very different way of thinking from that 
which is implied in his formal view. 

If the question be asked, whether Aristotle thinks of God + 
as creator of the world, the answer must certainly be that he does 
not. For him matter 1s ungenerated, eternal; he expressly 
argues against a creation of the world.2, This would not neces- 
sarily exclude the view that matter is throughout eternity 
maintained in existence by God, but there is no trace of such 
a doctrine in Aristotle. Further, the intelligences appear to 
be independently existing, uncreated beings. And Brentano’s 
attempt to show that the reason of each individual human being 
is created by God at the birth of the individual breaks down over 
passages in which the eternal pre-existence of the reason is 
clearly maintained.* 

There is one passage of A in which Aristotle at first sight 
seems to suggest that God exists immanently in the world as 
well as transcendently. ‘We should consider in which of two 
ways the nature of the whole possesses the good and the best— 
whether as something existing separately and by itself, or as the 
order of the whole. Perhaps we should say that it possesses 
the good in both ways, as an army does. For it is true both that 
its good is in its order, and that its leader 1s its good, and 
the latter in a higher degree , for he does not exist by reason of 
the order, but the order by reason of him.’* But, though 
Aristotle says that the good exists both as a transcendent 
spirit, and as an immanent order, he does not say that God 
exists in both these ways. God 1s essentially for him, in A, the 
first cause; and in view of his often-repeated doctrine of the 
priority of substance, the cause must for him be a substance and 
not an abstraction such as order is. Yet he treats the order as 
due to God, so that his God may truly be said to be at work in 
the world, and in ¢hzs sense immanent. 

One of the most conspicuous features of Aristotle’s view of the 

* 1075*14, 10768 4. 2 De Caelo 279» 12 tf., 301 31. 

* Notably De An. 430% 23, * 10752 11-15, 
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universe 1s his thorough-going teleology. Apart from occasional 
sports and coincidences all that exists and all that happens exists 
or happens for an end. But it is not so clear what interpretation 
is to be put on this view. Does he mean (1) that the whole 
structure and history of the universe 1s the fulfilment of a 
divine plan? Or (2) that it is due to the conscious working 
towards ends of individual beings? Or (3) that there is in 
nature an unconscious striving towards ends? 

(t) The first alternative is out of keeping with the theory of A, 
according to which the sole activity of God is self-knowledge. But 
there are traces even in A of a different way of thought. When 
God is compared to the captain of an army, to whom the order in 
the army is due, or to the ruler of a people, or when the universe is 
compared to a household in which functions more or less definite 
are assigned to all the members from the highest to the lowest, 
it is difficult not to suppose that Aristotle is thinking of God as 
controlling by His will the main lines of development of the 
world’s history. And similar language is not lacking elsewhere. 
We have seen that Alexander ascribed to Aristotle a belief in 
providential activity—so far as the maintenance of species is con- 
cerned, This interpretation is based on De Gen et Corr. 336 31, 
where Aristotle says that for those beings which, by reason of 
their distance from the first principle, are incapable of permanent 
existence (1. e. for men, animals, and plants, in contrast with the 
stars) God has provided what is next best by arranging for the 
continuance of generation. Similarly, the praise of Anaxagoras? 
for introducing reason as the cause of order in the world implies 
the ascription to God of a general ordering of the universe, as 
also do such phrases as ‘God and nature make nothing in vain’. 
But it 1s remarkable how little trace there 1s of this way of 
thinking, if we discount passages where Aristotle is probably 
accommodating himself to common opinions; he never uses the 
word mpdvow. of God, as Socrates and Plato had done ,* he has 
no serious belief in divine rewards and punishments ; he has no 
interest as Plato has in justifying the ways of God to man. 

* 1075*15, 1076% 4, 1075° 19. * A 984? 15. 

8 De Caelo 271 33. * Xen. Mem.1. 4. 6, &e., Pl 7272.30, 44. 

5 His solution of the problem of evil hes in a reference to rd xaxorody 
inherent in matter (P/ys. 192415). Not that matter has any predisposi- 
tion towards evil; but, being a potentiality of opposites, it isa potentiality 
of evil as well as of good. 
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(2) The second alternative appears to be ruled out by the fact 
that the teleology in nature is definitely opposed to the working 
of thought! On the whole, it would seem that view (3) 1s that 
which prevails in Aristotle’s mind. For the one passage in 
which he says that God and nature do nothing in vain, there are 
many in which he says that nature does nothing in vain. The 
notion of unconscious teleology is, it 1s true, profoundly un- 
satisfactory. If we are to view action not merely as producing 
a result but as being aimed at producing it, we must view the 
doer of it either as imagining the result and aiming at reaching 
it, or as merely the agent of some other intelligence which 
through it is realizing its consclous purposes. Unconscious 
teleology implies a purpose which is not the purpose of any mind, 
and hence nota purposeatall. But Aristotle’s language suggests 
that he (like many modern thinkers) did not feel this difficulty, 
and that, for the most part, he was content to work with the notion 
of an unconscious purpose in nature itself. 

The defects of Aristotle’s theology flow, in the main, from its 
appearance in his system as a sort of appendix to physics, and to 
his particular physical theory. (x) The latter point may be taken 
first. Much of his argument for the existence of God rests on 
premises which have for us no more than antiquarian interest. 
The notion of the peculiar ‘divinity’ of the celestial bodies, 
of their exemption from all change except motion in space; 
the notion of the universe as a system of concentric spheres ; 
the notion of the priority of circular motion, and of a peculiar 
analogy between it and the unchanging activity of thought ; these 
and simular features of his thought diminish for us the value of 
the theology which presupposes them In particular, they lead 
him to think of God not as operative with equal directness in all 
change and being, but as directly operative only at the outermost 
confines of the universe and as affecting human affairs only 
through a long series of intermediaries. But (2) the deeper 
defects of his theology arise not from its being based on a particu- 
lar physical theory, but from its being based on physics to the 
exclusion of other possible bases The primary fact, according 
to Aristotle, which calls for a supersensual explanation is the 
fact of movement. He shares with many other thinkers the 
assumption that movement cannot simply be accepted as an 


1 Phys 199» 26, 
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ultimate feature in the nature of the universe, but must be either 
explained, or asserted to be an illusory appearance. The Eleatics, 
and less decidedly Plato, had adopted the latter alternative. 
Aristotle’s characteristic philosophical virtue of faithfulness fo 
the given facts made this impossible for him; he had to allow the 
reality of motion. But he could not regard it as not needing 
explanation. He therefore tried to explain it as due to something 
which was itself exempt from motion. It is exclusively as first 
mover that a God is necessary tohis system. Aristotle does not, 
indeed, succeed in explaining movement; we are left with the 
question how a non-physical activity of desire can produce 
movement in space. But, apart from this difficulty, the God 
whom he sets up is inadequate to meet the demands of the reli- 
gious consciousness. These demands are, indeed, not easily 
satisfied in their entirety. They seem to point in two directions, 
and the main effort of theology is the effort to reconcile these 
apparently conflicting demands. On the one hand, there is the 
demand for a God who shall be all-inclusive and all-explaining, 
within whom body as well as soul, evil as well as good, shall fall. 
On the other hand, there is the demand for a God who is pure 
spirit without any tincture of matter, author of good and not 
of evil, personal spirit distinct from His worshippers, and enter- 
ing into personal relations with them. Aristotle’s God, to some, 
extent, meets the latter demand. He 1s spirit, not matter, and 
one spirit among other spirits; and it is these two features in 
Aristotle’s view that led the Catholic Church to base its theology 
largely on his. But profound modifications of his view were 
necessary if his prime mover were to be identified with the God 
whom Christians worship.! The prime mover is not the creator 
of the universe, for both matter and the subordinate forms are 
uncreated and eternal; nor is He a providential ruler, since His 
thought is of Himself alone; nor is He a God of love, since 
emotion of any sort would mar His life of pure contemplation. 
Still less does He meet the other set of demands, since His 
relation to the universe and to human spirits is (in A) described 
as one of transcendence alone. 

Aristotle might have been led to a theology which would 


* 


1 For an excellent account of St. Thomas’s modifications of Aristotle’s 
theology cf. Prof. Webb’s Studzes in the Htstory of Natural Theology, 


233-291. 
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have satisfied at any rate one, and perhaps to some extent 
both, of these demands, if he had approached the matter 
by studying the religious consciousness and asking what men 
really mean by God. He 1s, it is true, not entirely with- 
out regard for the religious consciousness which he finds 
around him. Many details of the popular religion he treats 
as worthless,| and ascribes to mere anthropomorphism? or 
to utilitarian policy.* But in some of its main features—in 
the universal tendency to believe that there are Gods, and in 
the tendency to think of the heavenly bodies as divine *—he 1s 
ready to welcome a divination ® of the truth. He does not, how- 
ever, carry his analysis of the religious consciousness very far. 
No doubt religion meant less for the average Greek of his time 
than it has meant for many other races. But in the mystery-cults, 
at all events, he would have found something that might have 
suggested to him that God is required not only by the intellect, 
to round off our knowledge of the world, but by the heart, to give 
us strength and courage to live; and such a God, he would have 
seen, must be something very different from the self-absorbed 
object of unreciprocated love whom he depicts. At the same 
time a study of these cults might have suggested to him that God 
cannot be merely the highest member of a hierarchy, but must 
somehow be present in His worshippers. 

Such a study, however, of the implications of the religious 
consciousness would have been foreign to his method, which was 
objective throughout. The facts of the external world, he would 
have said, require a God of a certain kind, if the religious con- 
sclousness demands a God who shall be other than this, so much 
the worse for the religious consciousness. But it would be 
justifiable to reply that morality and religion are facts no less 
than physical change, and may have as direct a bearing on 
the ultimate nature of the first principle of the universe. In 
a general sense, Kant was probably right in holding that the 
practical reason has more to tell us about God than the pure 
reason, | 


1B 10007 18, = 1074>5, Pol 12522 24 3 1074> 4, 
* 1074> 8-14, De Caelo 270° 5-24, 279° 30, 284% 2, Alefeor. 339” 19 ; 
> pavreia, De Caelo 284» 3. 
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It was with good reason that W. Christ in his edition of the 
Metaphysics almost entirely ignored the manuscripts used by 
Bekker other than Laurentianus 87 12 (A>) and Parisinus 1853 
(E); for the rest of these manuscripts have little independent 
value. There 1s, however, one manuscript of great value which 
was ignored both by Bekker and by Christ, viz. Vindobonensis 
phil gr. C Attention was called to this manuscript by 
A, Gercke in Wiener Studien xiv. 146-148. He referred to it by 
the symbol W, but as this had been appropriated by Bekker to 
another codex, I have used the symbol J instead. I made a 
partial collation of this manuscript in 1904; the collation was 
later completed for me by Mr. S. Eustratiades. The manuscript 
has been minutely described by Mr. F H. Fobes in the Classzcal 
Review xxvii (1913), 249-250, and its relations to other manu- 
scripts, so far as the Meteorologica is concerned, have been 
discussed by him in Classical Philology x (1915), 188-214, and in 
his edition of the Meteorologica (1919). J contains the Metaphysics 
from 99476 to the end, and in addition the Physics, the De Caelo, 
the De Generatione et Corruptone, the Meteorologica, and the Meta- 
physics of Theophrastus. It appears to belong to the beginning 
of the tenth century and to be the earliest extant manuscript 
of the Metaphysics. It contains not infrequent traces of uncial 
corruption and of transcription from an archetype in which the 
words were not divided, e.g in roo0> 14, 2° 21,1 27633, 30 35, 
33°17, 41927, 62°17, 72°6, 74°17, 77> 14, 83°12, 88> 16, gob r2. 
There are 44 places in which EA? appear to be in error (some- 
times only in matters of accent or breathing) and J to preserve 
the true reading : 994% 22, 995% 27, 1002» 34, 519, 10231, 12% 16, 
brg, 30, 16511, 20%21, ' 33, 21°3, 2596, 29017, gibg, 33%21, 
35* 22, 30, 41° 29, 45% 4, 46° 33, 4, 473, 5134, 53820, P29, 54 34, 
58° 6, 26, 60°34, 63°9, 67°30, 68? 19, 69°22, 71°13, 74> 36, 
75> 23, 78% 1, 82° 32, 84% a1, 892 11, 91P a1, 925 18, 93 13.2, Eand 
J being evidently in very close agreement, I have examined all 

1 In this section of the Introduction 08-93 = 10002-1093°. 

2 J has been corrected by a second hand, which often follows the text 
of E; cf 1047>20-22, ro51411. J occasionally has words omitted by 
accident in E, é. g. in 994% 24, 999% 30, 1020 21. 
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the passages in E in which its reported readings differed from 
those of J (as well as all those in which Christ’s report differs 
from that of Bekker). Inthe following passages Bekker’s report 
is right and Christ’s wrong: 981% 21, 982% 4, 31, 32, 983* 33, °1, 
984> 1, 15, 985719, 986° 16, 987° 1, 993" 13, 996+ 22, I006*21, 
7212, > 31, 10535, 12529, 1619, 1918, 21°13, 22726, 27°13, 
35° 29, 38" 13, 39* 4, 33, 40" 15, 19, 417 25, 45°18, 50° 27, 52° 13, 
53°18, 5572, 59°37, 61> 21, 26, 66419, 68°15, 69% 10, 70? 31, 
774 20, 80g, 9217, 932 11, 24. I found unreported readings 
In 9822 15, 26, 28, 983» 16, 22, 98517, 26, g9I2 6, » 18, ggq? 16, 
10002 29, 62 21, » 3, g? 8, 22 d2s, 17°30, 19°20, 22, 525, 25°26, 
27°29, > 24, 2926, 33> 19, 4215, 43°28, 46°33, 48” 7, 51% 30, 
52* 25, 542, 56 4, 57° 15 dts, 58° 27, 59” 37, 63"2,67" 5,23, 69” 25, 
qo 8, 71* 14, 24, 722 14, 92) 14, 21, readings of the second hand! 
in 982) 31, 1045917, 52> 12; traces of erasure in 1029? 3, 31 20, 
47°19, 57214, 802 15, 8298, 8627; I have distinguished more 
accurately between the first and the second hand in 9888, 
997° 26, 10208 2, 29° 17, 18, 22, 34, 41> 25, 44° 3, 35, 47° 3, 48° 37, 
>35, 49°21, 27, 515,27, 53>3, 55°7, 58°24, 64> 23, 68? 12, 
7O* 10, 74°32, 76% 4, 80420, 8129, 82° 32, 884 21, »8, 894, 17, 
go? r2, 

In A? Christ had examined only selected passages; I thought 
it well, therefore, to collate this manuscript throughout. This 
enables me to confirm Bekker’s report against that of Christ in 
981421, 5, 982°4, 31, 32025, 98616, 989"4, 991 13, 30, 
992" 10, 993° 8, 994" Lo, 995) 12, 996" 14, 997" 12, 1000" Io, I? 12, 
2° 30, 9, 3° 6, 68, 7°15, ? 31, 926, 16, 12° 18, 24, 13) 6, 15% 19, 
> 78, 16> 19, 18? 15, 19? 33, 208 25, > 8, 28, 2145, 13, 22) 34, ashas, 
30? 13, 31% 13,27, 32> 13, 33°33, P rr, 13, 34728, > 28, 36°11, 
38° 10, 40°13, 416, 44°3, 45°15, 48°31, 49°21, 52? 10, 17, 
54°31, 32, 34,°7, 17, 22, 60°17, 31, 61> ar, 26, 62°35, 64% 12, 
65° 23, 67? 23, 68° 35, 70°31, 73? 26, 809, 821, 9, Par, 89+ 22, 
go 33 ~=—s I found new readings in 981° 2, 3, 6, 982*5, 983°9, 17, 


* E*is a fifteenth-century hand which, besides making minor changes, 
quotes variant readings, sometimes those of Alexander, e.g. in 982° 21, 
983°17 (where Al is expressly mentioned), 990424, 99624, 998#23, 
1008? 11,14 18, 17° 1,40 22,56 12; sometimes those of J,e g.1n 1008? 23, 
2576, 53% 20, 58° 26, 824 32; sometimes those of A®, e.g. in 1004° 32, 3141, 
43°9,44> 23,47 10, sometimes from other sources, e.g in 987 25,998) 27, 
1024* 13, 27% 34, 35°22, 41> 1, 83” 13, 
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bh 16, 984? 20, 985° 12, 19, 988" 4, 989% 26, » 20, 992 33, 993° 1, 26, 
b 27, 994714, 24, 995" 13, 6, 10, 996% 10, 24, 997" 10, 999° 32, 
1000* 14, 25, 29, 32, 215, 1528, 2°11, 19, 24,» 8, 19, 20, 32 31, 26, 
4° 7, 5° 16, 21, 7% 25,” 15, 33, 8* 23, 33, ° 15, 21, 107 17, > 2, T1228, 
31, 25, 12516 dis, 13> 19, 14219, > 28, 1528, 9, 15, >20, 1610, 
36, 17° 20, 189, 1, 4, 17, 19, 26, 19°7, 9, 25, 35, > 13, 20715, 
34, 21° 7, 30,°6, 21 dts, 22, 22°18, 30, 35, > 3, 6, 9, 26, 28, 35, 36, 
23° 2 bis, 17, 23, 35, 24° 7, 8, 27, 21, 25> 22, 23, 2649, 18, 271, 
28* 19 dis, 33, 2917, 25, 34, 30°18, 23, 24, 34, 31> 14, 32715, 
33* 5, 7, 8, >22, 28, 29, 34° 11, 15, 17, > 33, 35° 23, 25, 34, 36°17, 
6, II, 31, 37°4, 8, 14,1, 6, 13, 3893, 14,10, 12, 19, 22, 23, 
26, 30, 39° 18, 24,° 32, 4072, P20, 41*12, 20, 24, > 13, 15, 4376, 
TI, 17, 32, 30, 44°29, 2, 3 (? zs), 8, 30, 46733, 4725, 48°35, 
»7, 49°14, 15, 16, 23, 50°21, 51° 28, 52t24, > 33, 5377, > 18, 
542, 10, 55°7, 24, 35, 56%2, 6, gbrs, > 23, 57°29, 58% 22, 36, 
59° 9, 35, 61% 24, 6271, » 13, 34, 6375, 64°3, 20, 65> 22, 67935, 
68% 2, 69°9, 70 26, 71°8, > 16, 72°35, > 26, 74°27, 22, 33, 
75°10, 78°15, 18, 26, 79222, 31, >1r0, 81>23, 82h8, 84> ac, 
87° 24, > 28, 30, 882 13, >r2,919. In g82* 1, 1033° 3 I discovered 
readings of the second hand; I found traces of erasure in 
1020) 18, 54218, 80°26, 27,15, 90°35; I have distinguished 
between the first and another hand in 983° 7, 9955, 1002* 30, 
P17, 31° 25, 55% 26. 
From a. 994°6 to the end of the Metaphysics E and A? dis- 
agree in some 2,366 places; in 341 of these J agrees with A>, 
in the rest with E. The position in detail is as follows: 


l= J = Ab 
Ge 38 I 
B. 177 20 
Tr, 257 38 
A. 311 30 
E. 43 12 
Z. 375 5° 
H. 79 8 
@. 149 14 
I. 45 24 
K. 263 32 
A. 1069® 18—1073? I 82 12 
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J =F J = Ab 
A. 10738 I-1076? 4 Ke) 16 
M. 60 38 
N, 36 46 

106 100 


It thus appears that the second hand of A, apparently of the 
same period, which begins at 1073%1,' agrees better than the 
first hand not only with J but also with E, since the first hand 
has 2,160 discrepancies in 485 pages, the second only 206 in 
118. This is apparently due not to A»’s ceasing to represent an 
independent tradition (it seems still to represent this), but to the 
exercise of greater care by the copyist or by his original, For 
if we take H as typical of the earlier and N of the later books, 
and consider the disagreements between E and A? in places in 
which the true reading can be certainly determined by the sense 
or the grammar, we find A? right in H only 12 times out of 38, 
but in N 25 times out of 39. (J 1s right in ar of these passages 
in H, and in 34 of those in N) Since EJ obviously belong to 
one family and A> to an independent one, it is only to be 
expected that EJ should sometimes agree in error; there are 
seven clear cases of this in H and two in N. The error 1s 
clearly due to the common archetype. It might be expected, 
however, that EA should be right when they agree against J, 
and JA» right when they agree against E. Neither of these 
expectations 1s entirely borne out. Cases in which J is right 
against EA> have been enumerated above. Of cases in which 
E is nght against JA> there are none in H but three in N 
(1087® 33, rog053, I092#27). In many of these exceptional 
cases the divergence 1s simply a matter of breathing or accent, 
and it is not surprising that E or J should be nght and JA? or 
EA> wrong; in others the error was probably present in the 
common archetype of all the manuscripts, and the right reading 
is due to the intelligence of the copyist. For, as Diels has 
remarked,’ the writers of our manuscripts were ‘not simply 
writers for hire, but scholastically educated and perhaps even 
learned copyists, who devoted themselves with more or less skill 
to the didpfwo.s of their text. They are thus related to the 
archetype just as many newer recensions are to Bekker’s edition.’ 


Cf Christ,p vi. 7 Zur Textgeschichie de: aristotelsschen Physik 19. 
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The main characteristics of A’’s text as against that of EJ are 
the following: 

(x) Differences of order of words—very frequent. 

(2) Differences of inflexion, e. g. of number or of degree. 

(3) Use of synonyms, e.g. 99822 owéornce AP AL, éord EJT. 

(4) Differences of grammatical structure, e.g 988°9 pévoy 
kéxypytat Ab, éori pdvoy Kxeypynpévos E, gg2'12 ei... ddce A>, edy 
...d6 E, 

(5) Use of 4 instead of 4 .. .7, and of «af instead of re... xal 
Or Kai... kal. 

(6) Lacunae. These are in all probability partly due to the 
omission by a copyist, at some stage or stages of the transmis- 
sion of the text, of whole lines of the original he was copying ; 
but I have been unable to discover any single standard length 
of line of which the lacunae are multiples. The omissions 
must have taken place at more than one stage, and in copying 
originals with lines of different length. Others may be more 
fortunate in pursuing this line of inquiry, which has been 
exemplified by Prof. Clark in The Descent of Manuscripts ; and 
for their information I append a list of the longer lacunae in A’, 
distinguishing by an asterisk those in which the omission has 
been facilitated by haplography, and which, therefore, it 1s not 
so necessary to trace back to the omission of whole lines of an 
original : 


14 letters oS It, 29? 15"; 32 letters 988' 13, 990° 93. 
41° 3, 66825 36 988? rs. 
T5 1039> 33°, 527 3°. 37 T0308 4*, 5 yb 7. 
16 987" 12”, 1025> 26%, oer 
2 b 5* o6 a 39 9 4 3 bs 
a bas a ae 103227", 65718". 
: te 
18 1000) 7, T0202 21%, 40 ot ae 
19 Io2t®r1, 34>27* 47 QSIn it. 
462 23. ; 48 986? g, IOI fh by a 
20 986? 2. 49 TOI5® 22*, 198 7°, 
21 1003231", 2120, 49% 9". 
56° 34". 53 994° 29%. 
23 984) 1, 57 Tor5> 18*, 
26 104.7525", 113 1067> 16*. 
28 986 20, 1004>15*, Ii4 1045) 19. 
15> 16*. 134 981° 2, 
29 985° Io. 169 989? 26. 


31 TOI7? 17. 
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It is difficult to make much of this. There 1s, however, a 
large consensus of evidence that papyrus rolls were normally 
written in lines of about 36 letters (Gardthausen 11. 79). Christ 
(Stizungsberichte der k. bayer. Akad. der Wiss. 1885, 411-417) has 
pointed out that Ab has indications throughout of divisions 
answering presumably to ro-line sections 1n its original. These 
sections seem to have been of different lengths in different books, 
but in A the lines were of about 364 letters on the average. A 
line of this length, varying down to 32 and up to 39, will account 
for most of the longer lacunae in A, viz those of 32, 36, 39, 134, 
and 169 letters. In A the lines averaged about 283 letters ; and 
a line of 24-31 letters accounts for all the longer lacunae in that 
book. 

The main lacunae in E are the following . 


14. letters 1037°T. 38 letters 994° 24. 

15 10788 . 40 999% 30°. 

16 1079! 20 42 10208 21%, 

19 1022'5%. A. 1007° 22”, 

26 10442 3” 52 gor 14, 

28 1076 30%, 56 1075%4'. 

29 1037° I. 57 T0508 17* 

31 TO51# 11%, 60 1006" 26 

35 1000? 7 61 1042 24, ; 
37 roo7* 31°, 47> 11". c¢ 750 1048" 18. 


In many of the above passages the sense requires the words 
which are omitted by one of the manuscript families, but in 
others this is not so, and the question arises whether these are 
cases of omission or of later addition. In the bulk of these pas- 
sages there 1s no motive for the addition of the words, and the 
variation is much more likely to have arisen from the careless- 
ness of one copyist than from the excessive zeal of another 
There are passages, however, in which a motive for the addition 
of words can be detected, and others where words have plainly 
been inserted at a wrong part of the text as well asin their right 
place ; in such cases I have excised the words in question: cf. 
984> 11, 100926, 12°17, 23°21, 73°33 (words omitted by E), 
and 985° 10, 1028 5, 29 27, 44° 18, 59° 30, 70> 29 (words omitted 
by A>)? 

1 For the part played by emblemata in the text cf. Index s v. Emble- 
mata. 
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It is noteworthy that in the bulk of the above lacunae it 1s 
whole clauses or groups of clauses that are omitted, and for the 
most part clauses not essential to the grammar. The copyists 
have evidently paid attention to the grammar, and been thereby 
saved from making more omissions than they have made. The 
lacunae in 994* 24, 1007? 22, 15> 16, 20% 21, 25) 26, 29> 15, 34) ar, 
29, 45° 19, 47° 25, 51°11 are exceptions. It 1s also noteworthy 
that neither in A? nor in E are there many considerable lacunae 
after ©, 

In very many passages A> on one side, EJ on the other have 
divergent readings between which there 1s little or nothing to 
choose from the point of view of sense, style, or grammar. And, 
while EJ are older than Ab, A> presents more traces of uncial 
corruption and other evidence which points to an original older 
than that of EJ.!. In these circumstances it 1s hard to say which 
family is more likely to be preserving the original reading. It 
is natural, then, to turn to the Greek commentators and to the 
old translations to see which family they support. Alexander 
(7. 200 A.D.) represents a tradition intermediate between the 
two. His commentary on Books A-A, so far as I have been 
able to trace his readings, agrees 161 times certainly and 18 
times doubtfully with E (or, from 99426 onwards, with EJ), 121 
times certainly and 37 times doubtfully with Ab, The pseudo- 
Alexander’s commentary? on Books E—N agrees 148 times cer- 
tainly and 17 times doubtfully with EJ, 184 times certainly and 
45 times doubtfully with A». Asclepius (c. 525) agrees 257 
times with EJ, 110 times with A>; Syrianus (/7. 431) 5 times 
with EJ, twice with Ab, Themistius (born ¢. 315) throws no light 
on the problem. 

Our oldest manuscripts are separated from Aristotle by twelve 
centuries, Alexander only by five. It is therefore important to 
see what sort of relations exist in detail between the text of our 
manuscripts and that presupposed by Alexander’s commentary. 
Where EJA® Al. do not agree, the normal position is either 
AP AI, right, EJ wrong, or EJ Al. right, A> wrong. These 
alternatives are about equally common—a not infrequent situa- 
tion; cf. what the editors of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri say of Ox. 

1 Christ, p vil 

* Perhaps by Michael of Ephesus (¢. 1070), to whom it 1s ascribed 1 
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843 (Plato, Symposeum): ‘The text, as so often with papyri, is 
of an eclectic character, showing a decided affinity with no single 
manuscript. Compared with the three principal witnesses for 
the Sympostum it agrees now with B against TW, now with the 
two latter as against the former, rarely with T against BW or 
with W against BT’ Similarly of Ox. 1016 they say that ‘as 
between the two principal manuscripts, B and T, the papyrus 
shows, as usual, little preference, agreeing first with the one and 
then with the other’. 

In Book B, for instance, the first book for the whole of which 
J is available, Al. agrees 27 times with AP and 27 times with EJ. 
And this is much oftener than any other combination occurs. 
To show this I note below a// the cases in Book B of other com- 
binations, together with any other cases in that book which throw 
light on the relations between the manuscripts and Al. [addin 
brackets a number of significant cases from other books: 

1, J Al. nght, EA wrong, 995° 27 

2, EJ right, A> Al. wrong (1054? 17 2s) 

3. JA> versus E Al.: either may be right, 996° 15. 

4. EJA? right, Al. wrong, 995° 36, 1000* 28 (78% 8) 

5. Al, right, EJA> wrong, 998° 23, '17, 999? 21. 

6 EJA? versus Al.: either may be right, 997*5, ? 23, 1000? 32 
(82) 26). 

7. All wrong (in different ways), Toor® 12. 

8, Al.’s transpositions ignored by the MSS. (roo5>2, 
70% 20, 15). 

9g Al’s condemnation ignored (1041? 28). 

ro. Al.’s emendations ignored, 996” 24, 1002) 24 (7% 34). 

11. ?Al.’s emendations adopted. These cases require close 
consideration, since it is doubtful whether the manuscript reading 
is due to Alexander’s conjecture or is independent. 1002? 27 kai 
ra. érieda EJAD: om. Al. Alexander notes the absence of these 
words. But their presence in the manuscripts 1s probably not 
due to Alexander’s note, for, if 1t were, the manuscripts would 
have added xat ai ypappai, which, Alexander notes, must also be 
understood. 

(9827 21) rdvra E dravra A>. om. Al., who desiderates rdyro. 

(995° 1) Aéyeobar EJAP er 75 A€yeoPar Al., who finds én super- 
fluous. But if the manuscript reading were due to Alexander’s 
note the MSS would have read 76 Neyer Oar. 
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(10088 25) yép Ab: & EJ Al., who says 5é here = ydp. 

(r016° 11) 4} dy 6 Aoyos wy is EJ: om. AD Al, Alexander notes 
the absence of a reference to diversity of Adyos but does not sug- 
gest its insertion. The reading of EJ seems independent. 

(ib) és J ci. Al.: éwed EA, 

(1040° 22) éreira ei AP: erecra. 88 ci EJ : 2c Al., who desiderates 
érera. But the presence of ei in the manuscripts seems to show 
that their reading is not due to Alexander’s suggestion. 

A consideration of the situations (2), (4), (8), (9), (10), (rz) 
seems to show that in all probability EJA® are independent of 
Alexander. The facts point to the existence in Alexander’s 
time of three texts of approximately equal correctness, repre 
sented now by EJ, A>, and Alexander’s commentary. We shall 
do well, generally speaking, to treat the consensus of any two 
of them as taking us as near as we can hope to get to the text of 
Aristotle. Further, the number of places in which EJ and Ab 
both disagree with Alexander is relatively so small that where 
Alexander’s reading is not clear the consensus of EJ A> is almost 
as conclusive as the consensus of EJA Al. is elsewhere. There 
are, however, a considerable number of cases in which the com- 
mon archetype of the three texts was in error and in which we 
must have recourse to manuscripts generally inferior, to Ascle- 
pius, or to conjecture 

The lemmata and quotations in the Greek commentators, 
though much less important than the readings revealed by their 
actual commentaries, are, as Diels has shown in his work on the 
Physics, not without value. Those in Alexander agree 78 times 
with E (EJ), and an equal number of times with A’, those in 
pseudo-Alexander 61 times with EJ, 83 times with A»; those in 
Asclepius 357 times with E (EJ), rro times with A®; those in 
Syrianus 40 times with EJ, 19 times with A». 

The cases in which Alexander gives the right reading against 
EA» are numerous and well known. Asclepius occasionally 
does so: cf. 98928, 29, 99533, 1012? 9, 25713, 30%2, 331. 
Even the lemmata and quotations in Asclepius and Syrianus 
sometimes seem to be right as against the best manuscripts, 
e.g. In 99829, 99921, T0007, 4819, 6>9, L191, 32, 24827, 
25°15, 77° 18, 79° 14. 

There were three mediaeval translations of the Metaphysics : 
(x) the Metaphysica vetus, extending from the beginning to I. 
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1007® 31, which was apparently executed at Constantinople and 
was known in Paris shortly before r210. (2) The Metaphysica 
nova, embracing a, A 987% 6-end, B-I, A. beginning to 1075? 11. 
This translation was probably made either by Gerhard of Cre- 
mona or by Michael Scotus. The earliest trace of it is its 
occurrence in a manuscript dated 1243. The translation was 
made from the Arabic, diverges very considerably from the 
Greek text, and 1s of little use for its establishment. (3) A 
translation from the Greek, of which the first twelve books were 
produced between 1260 and 1270, and the last two books not 
before 1270. This translation may with comparative certainty 
be ascribed to William of Moerbeke, a Flemish Dominican, who 
translated much of Aristotle and was for his last nine years 
(1277-86) Archbishop of Corinth. In Books AT this translation 
follows the Metaphysica vetus very closely, amending it only in 
the direction of greater literalness, and it remains literal through- 
out, as a rule there 1s no difficulty in inferring the precise Greek 
which lay before the translator, so that the work has the value 
of a manuscript of the thirteenth or an earlier century.’ I col- 
lated its readings first in the earliest printed editions to which [| 
had access, that of Andrea de Asula (Ven. 1483) for the first 
twelve books, and that printed in Johannes Versor’s Quaestones 
(Colon. 1491) for the last two. But to guard against quoting 
readings which might be peculiar to these editions I subsequently 
studied the translation in the thirteenth-century MS Balliol. 
277, and the fourteenth-century MSS. Bodl. Canon. 288 and 
Oriel. 25. The readings quoted represent the consensus of all 
or the majority of these texts of the translation. The readings 
agree for the most part with EJ, but not infrequently with Ab, 
e.g. in Book E 34 times with EJ, 5 times with A’. Readings 
ascribed by Bonitz to the Aldine edition or to Bessarion are 
very often to be found in this earlier source. In the following 
passages I is either alone or almost alone in preserving the true 
reading: 982°27, 998? 23, 1002? 34, 69, 12816, 16% 11, 20427, 
27°33, 3168, 9, 38°29, 41529, 46%33, &4, 21, 47% 21, 53209, 
61> 26, 6379, 68° 19, 71° 13, 72° 5, 75° 23, 77° 31, 78% 28, 81 23, 
89% 11, 93” 13. 

It 1s perfectly clear that neither EJ nor A» should be followed 

1 The three translations have been well discussed by M. Grabmann in 
Betty zur Gesch. der Phel. des Mittelalters xvi. 104-169. 
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exclusively. But the weight of the Greek commentators and 
of the mediaeval translation 1s decidedly on the side of EJ, and 
I have accordingly followed this group of manuscripts, except 
where the evidence of the Greek commentators, or the sense, 
or grammar, or Aristotelian usage—what Mr. Bywater was so 
fond of referring to as the Sprachgebrauch—turns the scale in 
favour of A>, 

Of the other manuscripts quoted by Bekker for the Meta- 
physics Db, Fb, Gb, H>, I> are manuscripts of Alexander, Syria- 
nus, or Asclepius, and I have already indicated the nature of 
their contribution to the determination of the text. The Lauren- 
tian MSS. 81. 1 (S) of the thirteenth century, and 87 18 (B>), 
87. 26 (C>) of the fourteenth century form a closely-connected 
family which has more affinities with EJ than with Ab. S is 
either alone or almost alone in preserving the true reading in 
993? 16, 1005 i9, and stands along with more recent manuscripts 
in preserving it, against EJA>, in g84>26, 986811, ggr'25, 
1004? 26, 9227, II®I, 14917, 24% 27, 2579, 13, 27” 27, 43°15, 45° 8, 
46°31, P21, 22, 47> 10, 48°31, 58° 30, 62°13, 64? 25, 26, 66" 4, 
67> 23, 70%8, 71> 11, 77> 36, 79° 19, 82> 21, 88°35, 93° 4. 

Most of the affinities of Vaticanus 256(T), written in 1321, are 
with JandS. JT often agree against all the other manuscripts, 
é.g. IN 101 4® 23, 15 30, 16 11, 19? 19, 21° 22, 22% 27, 23% 26, 26918, 
27°8, 46%33, 473, 51534, 5329, 67°30. T stands alone or 
almost alone in preserving the true reading in 1004? 19, 5? 19, 
TI* 32, 28) 14, 37°26, 51> 34, 53° 29, 72° 5, 84% 23, 89% 28 ; it agrees 
with other late manuscripts in preserving it in 984> 26, 985» 33, 
986" II, 1000% 29, 4226, 24227, 27°24, 4528, 46% 31, bar, 58» 30, 
62? 13, 7078, 72> 11, 79 19, 82? ar. 

The Marcian MSS. 211 (E>) of the thirteenth century and 
214 (H?), which Wilamowitz assigns to the fourteenth, are 
closely connected, and agree more with EJ than with A». 
Marcianus 200 (Q) and Marcianus 206 (f), written in 1447 and 
1467 respectively, agree for the most part, the former with E, 
the latter with Eb, H@; Bekker does not cite these manuscripts 
after Book a, and they seem to be of no importance. 

The Latin version of Cardinal Bessarion, made about 1452, 
agrees for the most part with EJ, but not infrequently he stands 
alone or almost alone in giving the right reading, e g. in 
1043” 23, 53°29, 66> 2, 676, 7o* 11, 72% 24, 75” 5, 76° 32, 78% 20, 
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79" 30, 848 21, 23, go’ 33, g121; he owes something, apparently, 
to the mediaeval translation, e g. in 98227, 10025 34, 6" 9, 128 16, 
16? 1, 46% 33,532 20, 61 26, 75" 23, 77% 31, 81» 23, and something 
to Alexander, e g. in 1022' 35, 43° 23, 70° II, 75° 5, 76" 32, 78° 20, 
84" 23, go° 33, gI* 1. 

The edttto princeps, the Aldine of 1498, agrees most closely 
with T and S; it has little or nothing of its own that 1s of value 
for the determination of the text 

A good deal has been done for the restoration of the text by 
Sylburg, Brandis, Bekker, Schwegler, and Christ, but all these 
together have done less for it than Bonitz, who, partly by careful 
study of the Greek commentators, partly by attention to what the 
argument requires, has convincingly amended almost every page 
of the work. 

I have paid special attention to the punctuation, a change in 
which often makes emendation unnecessary 

With regard to the elision of vowels, the use of v Jaragogicum, 
the writing of ovrws or otrw, ovdels OF odOeis, undeis Or wnGeis, édv Or 
dy, éavrod or airod, rovotrov or rowodro, tadrov or taird, | have thought 
it well to follow the oldest MS., J, but I have written yiyvec@at, 
yryvaokew, not yiverOat, ywooxew, irrespective of J. 

Christ has argued for the existence, in many passages, of dis- 
locations of the text and the insertion of words in the wrong 
context. This is a matter on which it is difficult to make up 
one’s mind. There seem to be clear ithstances in 995° 19, 
1006° 28, 1029''3-12, 1070 20, bag, and possible instances in 
Iorg® 20, 1071818, Three of these cases occur in A. I-5, a 
section which 1s, more than any other part of the Metaphysics, 
in the form of notes rather than of a finished book; it is pretty 
clear that the notes have not always been sorted into the best 
order. 
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E = Parisinus gr. 1853, saec x 
J = Vindobonensis phil gr. C, saec x ineuntis 
A> = Laurentianus 87. 12, saec xu 
TY = Gulielmi de Moerbeka translatio, c. 1260-1275 
Al, Asc, Syr, Them = Alexandr, Asclepu, Syrian1, Themisti 
commentaria : 
All etc. = Alexandr, etc., lemmata 
Al*, ete = Alexandni, etc, citationes 
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recc, = codices recentiores 
S = Laurentianus 81.1, saec xii 
T = Vaticanus 256, anni 1321 
1 = Bessarionis translatio, c. 1452 
a = editio Aldina, anni 1498 
M = Metaphysicorum \iber M 
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1 [dvres dvOpwror rod eidévar dpéyovrar dicet. onpetov 8 980% 
4 Tv alcOjcewr aydanow Kal yap yupls ris ypelas 
dyanGvrat ov atrds, cal pddwora tay GAdwv f Sia Tov 
éupdrav. ov yap povov tva mpdtrapev GAAG Kat pnbev 
peAdovres wparrey TO 6pav atpotueba dvtl wavrwy Os einety 25 
Tov GAdwv. alriov 8 bry pddtora moe? yvwplle uas 
airy tév aicOjoewy Kal words Bydot Siadhopds. gdver 
bev ody aicénow éxovra ylyverar ra (Ba, éx 8 radrns 
Tots yer airdy obk éyyiyverat pvhyn, Tots 8 éyylyveras. 
kat 14 tofro Tatra povysdrepa Kat pabntikérepa tOv g8ob 
py Suvapevav pynuovedew earl, dpdvipa pev avev rod 
pavOdavey boa pry ddvara. tév Wedwv dxovew (oloy pé- 
Mirra Kav «t Te Towotroy GAO yévos Cov ort), pavOdver 
& goa mpos TH pviyn Kal radryyv exer tiv aloOnow. Ta 25 
pey oby adha rats gavracias ¢H Kal tals pvquats, eu- 
mewplas b& weréxet puxpdy» To 8& T&v avOpdsmav yévos Kal 
TEXYN Kal oyiopots. ylyverat & ex THs pynuns eureipla 
Tots avOpwmois: ai yap woAAal pvijpat tod atro’ mpdypa- 

Tos plas eumerplas Svvapww drorehodow. Kat doxe? cxeddy 981% 
erioTyn Kal réxvn Syovoy efvar kal eumerpla, dnoBatver & 
émioTypn Kal Téxyn 81a THs eureiptas tots avOpdmos: 7 
pev yap éumeipia téyvnv eroinoe, os dynol Tddos, 7 
& dmeipta riyny. ylyverar 8 réyyn Gray éx modAAOY 5 
Ths eumetptas evvonudrwy pla Kadddrov yévyntas wept 


980% 26 nuas ET Asc : ti quas A> 28 ravrns| ris aicOnoews 
EL Asc} 29 dé yiyverat E Asc! bar ratra... xat AP Al; 
Ta pev Ppdvipa ta 62 E Asc.: ratra dpoviperepa ra dé xat Bywater 
23 dvvard ET 24 kal rece, me om. A> 25 6ca ED Asc.: 
& Ab 981% 2 xat alt. Ab Asc: 9 Er 3 tos avporous ET 
Asc.: om. AP 4 [Gos A? et fort. Al. Asc.: TaAos épdas Aéyar 
Er 6 xaOédov pia E Asc! 
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n / iy 
rév duoler imddnwis. TO per yap Exe wmddAnyur Sri 
o \ / 
KadAfg xdyvovre ryvdt tiv voocor rodt ouvneyKe Kal 
Dwxpdrer xat cad’ éxacrov ofrw woddois, eumerplas eoriv 
\ + la a a b) iy a P) n 
1oTd 8 &rt waot Tots Tololode Kar eldos ev adopiodeton, 
, a a 
kdvovet TyVvdl THY vdToy, cvvyveyKey, olov Tols prEeypaTd- 
K 
Seow 1) yoAddeor [i] aupérrover Kato, Téxvns.—Tpds pev 
oby To mpdrrew eureipla réyvyns ovdey Soxe? dvadépew, GAdd 
kal paddov emirvyxdvovow of Eumepor Trav avev Tijs ey- 
? / 3. / 5 > @& € S P) 7 lat 
ig mreiolas Adyoy exévrwy (airioy 6 bre Nn Mev Eeuteipia Tv 
3 of / 3 mn € s 4 n ? ¢ N 
kal’ Exacréy éortt yuoou 7 b€ Téyvn TY KabodAoV, ai be 
mpagers Kat al yevéoes maoar wept TO Kal’ éxaordy elow- 
« \, 
od yap dvOpwrov tyiaer 6 iarpedwy GAN’ 7 Kard ovpPe- 
r \ a nm 
Byxés, GANG Kaddlay 7) Zwxparny 7) tv GrAdAwy Tiva 

20 TY ofrw deyowévav & ovpBEBnxevy avOpdTw civar ear 
i) bl “ 3 BA \ , \ \ td 
oty dvev ris eumeiplas éyn Tis TOV Adyov, Kal TO Kafodov 
pev yrapl(y TO 8 ev rodrw Kad’ Exaoror dyvofj, moA\a- 
kis Siapaprycera THs Oepamelas’ Oeparevroy yap Td nad’ 
e 5 3 ¢ / 39 7 \ \ Ss) t nm 
éxacrov)' dAN Ouws oO ye eidevar Kal TO émaiew Th 
f a P) ? ¢ ef Pa n \ 

25 Téxyy) Ths eureiptas wtrdapxew oldueOa paddov, Kal co- 
gutépous Tovs texviras Tav euTelpwy trohauBdvouer, os 
kata TO eldevar padAov akoAovbotcay Thy codiay Tact 

n > 7 e \ SN > +? y € ? x € % \ 
rovro 8 Ort of mev THY aitiay tcacw of 3 ov. ot pev yap 
Eumewpou TO Ore prev tract, SidTt 0 ovK toacw* of S€ TO Sidre 
30 kal THY airlay yowplCovow. 610 Kal Tovs apxiTéxtovas crept 
gxacrov Tysumrépovs Kal paddov eidévar vouiCouey TSv yxet- 
981» porexvGv Kal copwrépous, Ste Tas airias Ty ToLovpevwr 
¥ \ 3 ef \ n P) , Eg nN 4 3 
icacw (rovs 8, @omep kal Tov awdywv évia Tored pév, ovK 
eiddra O& movel & molel, ofoy Kale. TO mip—ra peyv odv 
ayuya dices Twi movety rovrwy Exacroy Tovs d& yeELpoTeyvas 
@§ rodiE Asc.!, rd8e AY Il olov. .12 xatowom. AP et fort. 
Al.: olov rots rupérrovar kavow 3) preyparadeow 7 pedayxodtKois Asc.! 
12 xyo\wdeor Jackson: yokodeow 7 codd. T 13 €umeipla réxvns 
codd. © Al! Asc!. éumeipias réxyn foit. Al. Asc., Heidel doxet 
Siahépew EY Asc!: Seyveyxey A’ Al! = 14 emirvyxdvovaw of dumetpor 
A> Asc.: émituyydvovras 6pGpev rods éumreipovs ET 18 avr’ Ab 
Asc * many gddAXN E 19 Zexpdrn E Asc. 20 avOparw ET et 
\ 3 ¢ ‘ ‘4 °? 
fort. Al, Asc.. Kat dvOpar@ AP =. 21-22 ev kaOddov recc 24 €ka- 
orov| exaoroy padroy ET 26 éurecpix@y E 28 airiay in marg. 
FE} 29 ro pr. AP Asc.: om, E »2 rods... 5 eos EAM 


Asc.. om A?! et ut vid. Al. robe] oi T To.eiy Tecc, 
3 Toleiy recc, a movt ET Asc.. om, Ab? 4 trovet E 


981% 7 — 2, 98244 


‘ = 

dv eGos), as od KaTa TO TpaxTixots civat copwrépous évras 5 
3 % s % , ¥ 3 S % x > ed f 

aAAa Kata TO NOyoV EXEL avTOUS Kal Tas aitlas yuwpicew. 
GAws Te onpelov Tot etddTos Kal py eiddros 76 S¥vacbat bidd- 
oxew eoriv, kai dud Totro Tijy Téxvyy THs éuTetpias Hyovueba 
MaAAov emiotiuny elvar SbvayTat yap, of S& ov ddvavrar b1dd- 
oxew. ert 6¢ Téy alcOjoewy ovdepiay jyovpeba eivar codiay' ro 

? ? ? > + 4 e lal 30h / P) ? 
Kairot Kuplorarat y eioiy attra: tay Kal Exacta yuaoest GAX 
3 a \ ‘\ - ‘ > , Vd s a 4 \ ~ 
ov A€youet TO Oia Ti TEpl OVdELOS, Cloy O1a Ti GEepuoy TO Tip, 

3 BN , te , \ aS = a 94 \ 
GAAG povov ort Oepudv. To wey ody wmpBTov eixds Tov 
Omovavody eipdvTa Téexvnv mapa Tas Kowds alcOnoes Gav- 

7 qe 4 la > ‘4 ‘\ ? ‘ % f 
pacerOar tro Téy avOpeTay pay movoy Sta TO ypHotmoy 15 
& ? an € f 3 > © % ‘ , n 
elval TL THY eupebevTMY GAA ws coddy Kai diahepovTa Tov 
¥ Fd ba ¢ f fal % a ‘ 
GAAwys TAEeiepwr 6 EUPLTKOMEVWY TEXV@Y Kal TOV pev 
mpos Tavayxata tév 6& mpds diaywyiy olcdr, del coduwré- 

‘ - 3 w € ¢ ‘\ 4 x s 
povs Tous Tovovrors exeivorv trodapPaveobar bid TO pn) mpds 
Xpnow elva. tas émioripas atrGyv. Oey i6n mdvTwy Tov 20 
TOLOUTWY KATETKEvaTpHELMY ab pr pos HOovIY pNnoe pds 
ravaykaia TOV émicTnuay etpéOnocay, xal mpGrov év Tovrots 

~ / eo b) 4 5 X yf e 
Tols TOTOLS OUTED EgxoAacay d10 Tept AlyuaToy at padn- 
parikat mp@roy Téxvat ovveotycay, exer yap aeidy cyxo- 
Ade TO TGv lepéwy Ovos. elpnrar pev otv év Tots HOtKots 25 
tis Stahopa réxyns Kal emioripns Kal Tv GA\Awy TGV dyo- 
yevOu: ov & évexa viv wowvpeOa tov Adyov Todr eoriv, Ore 
THY Gvowacouerny codiay wept Ta wpSra atria cal ras dp- 
xas trokauBavovet wavres' Sore, xabanep elpnrat wpdrepor, 

6 pev eumetpos TOY dtrotavoty éxdvrwv aicOnow elvat Soke? 30 
copeérepos, 6 dé rexyvirns rOv eumelpwy, xetporéxvov b& dp- 
xurextov, at d€ Oewpyrixal Tov woinTiKGv padrdov. 6ri pe 9824 
otv 4) copia wept rivas dpxas Kat alrias éorly émioripyn, 
ono. 

2 ‘Enel 6& ravrny tiv eémiornunv Cntoduev, todr av etn 

&6 rd roy AP éxyerv avrovs EY Asc adrovs éyew A» 7 tel 
déA> kai py eiddros E Asc.: om AT 8 éotiv, kat dia rodro E 
Asc : vopifoper* 616 APT oldueba Tecc. II ravras I 
13 Gepudy ET Asc.!+ Geppoy 76 a TUp Ab 7d] rév 1€CC. 19 onohap~ 
RBavopey Ab 21 ai] 6cac A® 23 otmep E Asc.: 08 
mp@rov Ab 29 Gore EE Asc 8:6 Abr 30 oroLavouy Ab 
Asc.¢: éraavrivowy E 31 de alt. E Asc.°: 8 é A>. re yap 6 Al.e 


9827 1 of dé Gewpnrixot AY? 2 dpxas Kal airias A> Age vee fort. 
Al : airias kal apyds ET 
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ld 4 
g OKETTEOV,  Tepl wolas alrias Kal wept molas apxas ém- 
/ A 
oTnun copia éoriv. ef 8) AdBor Tis Tas UToANWeLs Os exo- 
r “a ‘ f n 
wey wept Tob copod, Tay’ dv ex rovTov Pavepoy yevotro pah- 
€ ? N A \ 2 / t Pe 
Aov. tarorapBdvowev 57 wpStov pev emiotacdar wavra rov 
a ¥ 
codoy as évdéyerat, pay Ka’ exaotov eéxovTa eémiorhuny 
ro airéy: ira Tov TH yadreTa yrOvar Suvayevov Kal py 
a \ 
pddia avOpdmq yryvdckew, Todrov copdy (rd yap alcOdve- 
ola. mdvrwyv Kowdr, 516 padiov Kal ode» cody) eri Tov 
axpiBecrepov kal Tov SidacKadixkdrepoy TGV aitiay coddre- 
poy elvat wept Tacay émiorhny: Kal Tov émioTypey be rHv 
fal SN io of 

15 aurys evexey kal rod eldévar xdpw alperny otoay paddop 

\ ra) Ny 
elvat codiay n tiv Tdv droBawdvTwyv Evexev, Kal Thy dp- 
yikareépay THs tmnperovons paddhov codlav: ob yap dety 
émirdtres Oa. tov codéy aA’ emirarrev, kal ov Tobrov 
érépo mele Oat, GAG TovT® Tov Frrov coPdy.— Tas ev odV 
¢ 4 a \ ? / \ a / 

20 UTOANWELS ToLavTas Kal ToravTas éxowev TEepl THS codtas 
Kal TOY copSvr rovtwy € TO wey TavtTa enloracda TS pd- 
Aicta €xovTe tiv Kabddov emioTHuny dvayKatoy tmdpyew 
(ofros yap otdé mas mavra ra troxelweva), oyeddv be kal 
Xakerdrara Tatra yvwpiCew toils davépdaow, Ta pddiora 

a5 xaOddov (moppwrdrw yap rév aicOnoewy éorw), axpiBéorara 

XN n 5 ~ aA fad / b 4 ¢ sy 4 
dt rév enicrnuay al pdducra tov apdtov eloly (ai yap é& 
eAarrévay axpiBéorepar trav ex mpoocdécews AEyouevwr, 
@ bY) ‘\ , b) \ ‘ \ , 
oloy apiOunriKy yewmerpias)’ GAAG pny Kal bidarKadiKy ye 
€ a b “a N\ on 2) ‘\ / € ‘\ 
7 TOy airidv Oewpyrixy paddov (odror yap SiddoKovew, of rads 
9 7 / \ ¢ / X 3 39 / 4 \ 34 - 

30 airias Aéyovres srepl Exdorov), TO 0 eidevar Kal TO erricracba 
avraéy évexa padic® trapxe. TH TOO uddwora emuoTnToo ém- 
aThyun (6 yap 76 éntoracbas bv atrd alpovmevos rHy pdr 

TET Y P poumevos THY paAtora 

9 / a 
982° émiornuny wddicra alpijoerat, TovadtTy 8 éorly 4 Tod udduworra 
@ 5 kal om. AP 6 éari codia A» 7 rvav copov ET Al} 
Asc.°: rots copots Ab —s rovrwy T 8 pevom T mavra AP et 
ut vid. Al + padtora rdvra ET Io raom A» 13 Troy om. 
Ab Tay airiay secl. Baumann 15 atvrns E 167...17 
codtay bis scriptum in E 17 paddov AP Asc®: pdaddoy eivar EP 
dt I 18 rovsup lin E! odrotrov ET Asc®: otk adrdy AP Ig 
ridec Oar Abt 20 kal rovavras et 77s EY Asc.. om. AP 21 navra 
E’r Asc® admavra AP om. E? Al 23 mas| mas éye AP 
mavra AP Asc® dravra E 24 radra om. T 26 re AP All 
27 mpoobécews T1. mpoGévews codd. AapBavopevoy AP 30 éxa-~ 


grou E Asc . ékacroy AP 31 avréy Christ 32 76 om, Christ 
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émioTnrod), uddwora 8 emiocrnTa ta mpGra Kal Tae ultra (8d 
\ fal \ 3 - > 7 3 b>] 3 a) 
yap TavTa Kal ex ToUTwY Tada yrwpiterar GAN od Tadra 
dia Tv Sroxeyevev), apyiwrdryn S& Tv emoTnev, Kal 
PaAAov apyiKkn THs tanperovons,  yvaplCovoa rivos everév 
EOTL TPAKTEOY ExacTov' Tobro 8 éotl rayabdyv éExdorov, brws 
aS \ 3 nm ? t + € id ad fan 3 
os TO Gpiotoy év TH hice iad é€ amavray oty rév eipy- 
3. NN “ 3. 
Méevoy €mL THY aUTnY eTLoTHnY TinTe. TO CyTotmevoy dvoua: 
det yap tavryv Tév mpdtev dpydv kal alridv elvar Gewpnri- 
, a 
Knv' Kat yap Tayadov Kal 7d ob évexa by rév airiwy éorty. 
oe “ow o 
Or. 8 od woinrixy, d7jAov Kal éx Tév apdStav ddocody- 
cdvrov bia yap Td Oavpdcew of advOpwror Kal viv kal 
ey a a 
TO apG@rov jpgavro didocogely, e€ dpyfs pkey Ta mpdyeipa 
TOY arérwv Oavpdoavres, eira KaTd pixpdv obtrw mpordvres 
Kal wept Tay perCévay Siarropicavres, otov wept re TSv Ths 
cehyuyns Tadnuatav Kal r&v mept rov fAtov kat adorpa 
Kal Tepl ths Tod mavros yevérews. 6 8 dmopGy Kal Oavpd- 
(wv olerar dyvoeiv (816 Kal 6 didduvbos dirdoodds ads 
3 ¢ “ nm / 5 7 g 3 »¥ ‘ 
€aTiys 6 yap WOGos ovyKetrat ex Oavyaciwy): dor eimep bid 
TO hedyew Thy dyvoway eépiooddyoav, pavepdv or. ba Td 
3g 7 \ % ? Of ‘ + f / ef 
eldevat TO émictacbat ediwxoy Kal ov ypyoeds Tivos evexev. 
nn ‘ 3 \ ‘ , ‘ ‘ f 
Baprupel O€ atTd TO ovpBEeBnKdss oyeddov yap TdvTwY 
UmapxdvTwv Tév dvaykaiwy Kal mpds paordyny Kal diayw- 
ynv H ToavTn ppdvycis ijpLaro Cyreiobat. dhrov ody as be 
3 va 7; N\ nw 4 ¢ 7 »} 3 ef x 
ovdeuiay aurny Cnrotuer xpelay érépav, GAN domep dvOpw- 
Tos, pauev, €AevOepos 6 atrod évexa xal py GAAov Sy, obra 
Kal auTyy @s povny ovoay éhevdépay tSv emiornuay: pdvy 
\ Cf con ¢} 4 3 \ 4 / 3 3 
yap atirn avuris evexéy €oTw. 610 Kal dixaiws dv otk avOpw- 
f / ne € mo ” \ € * uA on 
wivy vopiCoiro abris 7 KTHOLS" ToANaAX yap 7 pvats SovAn TOY 
9 @ f 3 ? tt XX Ss ts €¢ g ‘ a , ad 
avOporayv éoriv, ore kata Siyuwvidny “ Oeds dv pdvos totr 
¥ f 23 x” > 3 ¥ ‘\ > rad ‘\ 3 € 4 
exo yepas’, Gvdpa d° ovk GEtov ph ov Cyrely thy Ka’ atrov 
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copdés E Asc. 23 xal pr.] xal rév Asc. et fort Al. 26 dhapev] 
gaiverat Wirth avrov A» Asc.!: airot E 27 avin povn édrevbépa 
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\ / os 
entoTnuny. et 59 A€yovol tL of TownTal Kal TwepuKe POoveiy 
~ na \ N n~ 
983" TO Oefov, emi rovrov cupPijvat padtora eixds Kat byoruxets 
elvar mavras Tous TepiTrovs. GAA otre TO Getoy POovepdy ev- 
déxerat elvat, GAAG Kara THY Tapomstay woAAa Yeddovrar 
3 - ¥ nn 7 bi ‘\ , 
dowol, otre THs Towdtrns GAAnY yxp7 vopmicew Tiuo- 
répay, 4 yap Oe.oTrdry kat Tysmiwrary To.atitn S& dixds 
av eln porn fv te yap padwor ay 6 Oeds éxol, cia ray 
émuotnuoy éoti, kav et Tis Tov Oelwy ein. povn 8 atrn Tod- 
Tov dudorépay tertynxer' & Te yap Geos dSoxet Tov airloy 
nr \ NN 
macw evar Kal dpyy Tis, Kal THY ToLatTHU 7 pdvos 7) pd- 
10 Ator’ Gy €yor 6 Oeds. dvayxaidrepar pev ov aca ravrns, 
dpetvov & ovdeula.—bdel pévTot Tos KaTacThvar THY KTHoW 
airs els robvavrioy huiy tov e€ dpyis (yticewv. apyxovrar 
pev yap, domep elropev, ard Tod Oavudtew adres ef otrws 
éxet, Kadamep (mepl) Tév Oavuarav ratroywara [rots pyre Te- 
f by ; \ ae “A ty? \ N \ a 
15 Oewpnxoot THY alriay| 7) wept Tas ToD HAlov Tpomas 7) THY Tis 
Siaerpov dovpperplav (Oavuacroy yap etvat doxel mao. (rots 
pyro teOewpnkdor thy alrlay) el TLS eAaxtorw pr perpetrar): 
de? 6€ els rovvayTiov Kal TO Gyewor KaTa THY Tapoiulay aTo- 
”~ \ 4 4 ef 7) s 
Teheurfjoa, kabamep Kal ey rovros bray pabaciy: od0ev yap 
20 GY oUTws Oavudoetev aVi}p yewmeTpLKos ws el yevoiTo 7 SidpeT pos 
perpyty. Ths wey ody 7 hiaws Tis emioTHpns THs Cyrovpyevys, 
elpynrat, kat tis 6 oKomds of Sel Tuyxavew Thy Gitnow Kal 
‘ e / 
Thv SAnu pweGodor. 
‘Evel 5& davepoy Ori rév e& dpyas airiwy def AaBelv 3 
b) / , aS 99 7 \ e v4 \ 7 
a5 emioTnuny (rére yap eidévar payev Exacrov, dray Tiyv mpd- 
> - A / \ 3 7 
ryv airiay olducba yvawpiCey), Ta 8 atria A€yeras rerpa- 
Xos, Ov play pév airiay dayey eivar tiv odciay Kat To rf 
jy evar (dvayerar yap TO dia ri eis tov Adyov &cyaror, 
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# ie s 5 x a. \ fa n t i SN “ ef 
airtov 6€ nal apyy TO dia rl wpGrov), érépay 6 THY BAnv 
kal To troxeiyevov, tpizny 6& GOevr 7 apy THS KujoEws, 30 
reraprny b& Ty dvTikewerny aittay radvTy, T6 ov Evexa Kal 
rayabdy (réd0s yap yevérews Kal Kinoews Taons Totr éoriy), 
TeOedpnrat pev ody ixavGs wept aitGv hyty év tots wept gv- 
cr de if ‘ \ f ec on bb b 
gTews, Guws 6€ TaparadBwper Kat Tovs TpOTEpoY NUdV Els 983 
be] ? ~ + 3 ld x ; ‘ 
éenioxepw Tov ovTwy éedOovTas Kal diAocodiaavras TeEpt 
cad 3 / ny “ of 3 “ f 3 F 
THs GAnGetas.  dHAov yap OT. Kaketvor A€yovTlw apxas TiWas 
katairias: érehOotow ody Eorat Ti Tpobpyov TH peOddw TH viv" 
x ‘ ef / i ¢ of 27 x : “ a : 
n yap €repdy Ti yévos etpiooyev airias 7 Tais viv A€yo- 
f ~ 
pevas parrAov miotetoconer.—rtoév 8) apdrav dirocodycay- 
e a A 5 of ¥ la 9? 5 x 
TwY ol WrEloTot Tas é€v Ans elder povas wHnPnoay apyas 
@ id > a “ ¥ Ul “ y % 3 a 
eivar wdvrov: ef ob yap éotw Gmavra Ta dvTa Kai e€ ov 
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ylyverat mporov sal eis 6 Oeiperas redevTatoy, Tis ev 

ovcias bromevovons Tots 6€ wabEct peTAaBadrArAOvoNSs, TOTO TTOL- 10 
yelov Kal Tavrny apyiy gacw elvar trav dvTwv, Kal did 
Touro ovre ylyverbar over olovrar otre andd\AvcOal, Os Tis 
rotavTys dtcews del cw ouevyns, Gorep ovde TOY Dwxparnv 
ghapev ore ylyverOa amdGs Grav yiyvntat Kadds 7} povot- 
Kos otre Gmdd\Avobat Stray amroBddAn Tatras Tas e€ets, 
Oia TO Dropevew TO troKeluevov Tov Swxparny avrdv, ovTws 
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la 2h N 
ovdé TOY dAAwy ovdév del yap «ival Tia dvow 7 play 7 
f oa 3 e ‘4 FR 4 3 i ‘\ 
mAelous puas €€ Gv ylyverat TaGAAA oHCoperns Eexetyns. TO 
if ™~ ‘ N > ~ tA > n 3 \ 3. NX 
mevTo. mAHOos Kal TO Eldos THS ToLavTNS apxijs ov TO avToO 
f f 3 “ an aS € ~ , 2 \ 
mavTes N€yovoew, GAAG Oadyjs pev 0 THS TolwavTHS apxNyos 20 
pirocodias dup gdyalv eivar (816 Kal thy yay éd Daros 
P) f * \ S € ? , 3 ns f 
amedyvaro eivat), AaBav iows THY brdAn pw ratryy éx Tod Tav- 
eon ‘ ‘\ € Ss ie 4 > 4 4 ‘ ) - 
TwV Opav THY Tpodiy bypayv ovcay Kal avTo Td Oeppov EK TOUTOV 
/ \ ¢ n XN ? 3 od ? a 4 be] S 
yiyvdpevov Kal TotTm (dv (ro 8 e&€ od yiyverat, Todr éortiv 
dpx?) mévTwv)\—Odid te OS Todro THY trdAnpw AaBav tadrnv 
kat Sua TO wdvTwy Tad orepuara THY gtow dypav exew, 
‘ 3 ow 3 ‘“ “ ? > n ¢ a > a." f 
TO 8 tdwp apxynv tis dioews civar Tots vypots. lot be 
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4209 érépary| piay ET 30 dé] dé tiv A> 31 ro AP AL: 
kat To ET Asc ¢ 33 tebeapnra pev AP yp E. redewpnpevar E 
nue om ET by 6€om E! 6 mpateav A> Al!: rparov ET 
13 cotopévns. amep (yap) Jaeger Saxpdry E 15 dwoPdvn AP 
16 twopévew E Asc.®: pévey AY 17 aet Bywater. det codd. Tr: 
dety Wirth i pr. ET Asc.¢. om. AP 21 yoiy etvat ET Asc : 
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tives ot Kal Tovs mapmadaiovs Kal moAd mpO THs viv yeve- 
cews Kal mpdtovs Seodroyioavras otrws olovrat Tept Tis pv- 
cews BrokaBety: “Oxeavdy te yap kal Tnddw énoinoay ris 
yevérews Tarépas, Kal roy Spxov rdv OeSv Bdap, THY Kadov- 
perny tr abirév Srbya [rév rowrov} tiydraroy pev yap 
TO mpeoBvrarov, Gpxos 6& TO TyudraTrdy éoTw. Eb ev odp 
dpyata tis atrn kal mahaia rertyyKev otoa wept tis gt- 
cews 7) dda, Tay’ dv Gdndov ein, Oadgjs pevror éyerar 
otros drodivacba wept tis apdtns airias (Iatova yap 
ovx dy tis déidcere Ocivar pera ToUTwY bid THY edTeAELay 
atrod tis Suavoias): *Avagievns bt dépa Kal Avoyévns mpd- 
repoy Uoaros Kal pddior dpyny rideac. Tov amhdy capd- 
tov, “Inmacos 8& mop 6 Meramovrivos cat “Hpdkderros 6 
"Edéctos, "EymedoxAfs b&@ ra térrapa, mpds Tots elpynmevois 
yy mpooridels réraproy (ratra yap det Sdiapeévew Kar ov 
yiyverOat GAN 7 TAHOE Kal dAtydrnTL, ovyKpiwopeva Kal 
diaxpivdueva eis ev re cal é€ évds): “Avagaydpas 8€ 6 KAa- 
Comévios TH pev HAukia mpdrepos Sv tovrov tots 8 Epyois 
torepos dmelpous eival dyow tas dpyds' oxeddv yap dmravra 
Ta dpotomep Kabdrep Bdwp 7) Top otrw ylyverOar kal 
amd\Avobat not, ovyKpioes cal diaxpioe. udvov, GAAws & 
otre ylyverOa ot’ amddAvobat GAA Siapevery aldia.—ex 
wey ody TovTwy pdvnv tis airtay vopiceey dy tiv ev Ans 
elder Aeyouévyny' mpoidvTwy & otras, aitd TO mpayya wdo- 
moinoev attots kal ovvyvayxace (yrety: ef yap Sot. padsora 
maca yéveois Kal dOopa &k tTivos évds 7) kal TAEWdvar éorly, 
dua ri rotro cupBalver kal ri rd airiov; ob yap 67 Td ye 
VTOKElMEvOY avTO Tolel preTaBadAew EavTds A€yw 8 ofowy 
otre TO UAov otre 6 yadkds alris Tod peraBadrew Exdre- 
pov avr@y, obd€ more? TO ev LUAov KAlvyny 6 SE yards av- 
Spiavra, GAN’ Erepdv tu THs peraBodrns alriov. Td S& Tobro 
(yrety éori 7d Thy érépay dpxiy Cyrelv, as dv juels ain- 


> 28 madatovs A>: avy radatodvs Al ¢ 31 katom T 32 Tor 
wonrey om. fort. Al , secl. Christ 984° 3 ovrws AP All: rotroy 
Tov tpérov ET yap] pev yap ET Asc 7 6 alt om A® 
9 mpooGets E Al} 10 7 om A> Asc.¢ 15 awids Zeller 
16 pévew A® Asc, 17 @&vom.A> = 20 yéveois Kal POopa A> Asc. : 
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fea € 4 \ n / ¢ % Liss ! 4 * 
pev, Obey 4) apy THs Kwhorews. ob pev ody Tamar eE& ap- 
Xns Gydpevot THs peOddov HS Towatrys Kal ev hdoKorres 
hou \ ¢ ? 3 AN 3 t e A 3 > w , 
eival TO VioKeluevor ovdey edvoxepavay EavTots, dAA éEvtol 
ye TOv by deydvTav, GonEep Hrtnb&res tad ratrns THs Cy- 30 
f \ a a f isi “\ x - ed b] 
THOEWS, TO EV axivyréy gdacw elvat cal thy diow Grn od 
povoyv Kara yéverww Kat POopdy (rotro pev yap dpxaidy re 
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kal wavres @poddynoav) GAAG Kal kata tiv “AAnY pera- 
Bodjy racav: Kal rodro atréy ididy éorw. rdv pev ody Ev gB4b 
hackdvrey civat To wav ovOevt cvvéBy Tiy Toratryy cuvidety 
+ ee 4 \ b) ¥ ‘ ? x‘ n 
airiay mAnv ei apa Tlappevidy, kal rovrm xara rocotrov 
cov ov pdvoy ev GAAa kal S00 mows ribyow aitias elvar 
rots 6& 87% wAciw motodot MGAAOY evdeyeTar A€yew, ofov Tots 
HK “ ” a 
Oepuov kal Woxpoy 7 wip Kal yry ypOvra yap es Kiy- 
N og cal 4 “ f ¢ ‘ s Fal \ Pee 
TUXNY EXOVTL TS Tupl THY vow, Boat. O€ KaL yf} Kal Tots 
r 
TotovTots TovvavTioy,.—pera S& TobTous kal Tas ToLavras apyas, 
@s ovx Ixavéy otocdyv yevvncat thy tov dvtav dvow, wad 
€ ? > fa) 3 ? ef H# 3 f ‘ 
in avtis THs dAnOeias, Govep elvopev, dvayKxaCcpevo. Try 10 
7 ‘4 3 fs 3 7 fa) “\ cou a a “ “ 
exonenny eGjrnoay apyyyv. Tod yap ed Kal KaAds 7a pep 
ba N\ \ / lan 74 v 5a fa of “a ¥_ 3 
exe Ta O& ylyverOat Tov SvTwy tows ovTE Tip ovTE yHVY obT 
ddAAo TOv rowovrwy ovbey obr eikds alriov evar ot éxetvovs 
n 39 — & a % f 4 / a 3 f 
olnOjvat ovd ad TH avToaT® Kal TYXn TooodTroy emTpEe- 
Wat mpayua KadGs ciyevr. votv on tis elmm@y Evetvat, Ka- 15 
bamep év trois Gots, Kal év ri gdoe Tov airioy Tod Kéopov 
fad a ~ f 
kal ths Tagews Tdons oloy yydwy edavn wap exh éyov- 
Tas Tovs mpérepov. davepds pev ov “Ava£aydpay topev 
éwayevov tovrwy tév Adywv, airtay & exer mpdtepov “Ep- 
fa 7 
porysos 6 KAadopévios eimety. of pev ody obrws trodkapBa- 
vovres Ga Tob Kad@s Thy aitlay apyiyv elvar tév dvTev 
éecav, xal tHy toratrny Sdev 7 Kivnow tmapye Tots ovo" 
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trotretoese 8° dv tis “Holodov mpGrov Cythoa, TO Tovwd- 4 
rov, Koy ef tis GAAos epwra 7) emiOvulay ev rols odow €Oy- 
kev @s Gpxjv, ofov Kat Tlapyevidns: kal yap otros kara- 
cKevdlwy Thy Tod wavrés yeveow “mpetioTov pev” now 
© Zowra Gedy pnticato mdvTwv”, “Hotodos d&€ “ mavTev pey 
mpariora ydos yéver’, abrap ereira | yal’ evpvorepvos-..| 78° 
doos, bs mdvTecot perampeTmer AOavdroow ”, ws Séov év Tols 
30 olow trdpyew tw’ airiay iris Kwiyoe. Kal cuvdger Ta mpd- 
yuara, TOUTOUS Mev ovY TOS xp2) SiavElmaL TEpt TOD Tis Tpd- 

ros, e€éorw Kpiveww torepov’ émel d€ Kal Tdavavria Tols dya- 

Bots évdvta épatvero ev TH ptoe, Kal od povov Tdaéis Kal 
985276 Kaddv GAAG Kat dragia Kal Td alicxpdv, Kat TAreiw rd 
kaka TOv ayabdv kal Ta patra rdv Kaddv, otrws GAdos 

ris giAtay elojveyKe Kal velKos, Exarepoy Exarépwy airiov 
rovTwy. et yap tis dxoAovOoin Kat AapBdvor mpds Thy b.d- 

5 votay Kal pry mpds & WeddAtCerar A€ywu “EpedoxAs, €dp7)- 
get THY pev didtay airiay otcay trav dyadGyv To dé velkos 

Toy Kak@v' dor ef tis daly rpdmov twa kal éyew Kah 
moGrov Aéyew TO Kakoy Kal TO dyabdv apyds ’Eurredoxdéa, 
ray’ dv Aéyou Kad@s, eimep TO trav dyabdv amdvrwy alrioy 

10 avro Tayabdv éote [kal rév Kaxv Td Kaxdv].—obror mey or, 
honep Néyouev, kal péexpe rovrov dvotv airiaw av jets diwpi- 
gapev ey Tols Tept H¥cews Hupevor paivovTa, THs TE Ans Kal 

ToU dev 7 Kivnois, duvdpOs meévTo. Kal ovdey capds add’ ofov 

év Tals payals ol dyipvaorot Tolotcw' Kat yap ékelvot mept- 

15 hepdpmevot tUTTovat moAAdKis Kadds TAnyds, GAA’ ore 
exetvo. amd emioThuns ovre otro. éofkacw «idévar 6 TL 
A€youow' oyedov yap ovdévy ypduevor haivovra, trovrois add’ 

i Kara pixpdv. "Avagaydpas re yap pnxavh xphra. 76 


bo 
cre 





25 Kal yap otros ET Asc °: otros yap AP 26 mpwrioror rece, 
Plato Plut. Simpl : aparov EA> 28 yéa yaia E 29 €pws AP 
30 rw E Al Asc . ryv AUT cuvéees AP 31 rovro AT 
32 é&eore fort. Al. Asc... feora: Richards «alomT 985° 1 Kai 
prom YT 4 dAapBdver AP 7 Kat Néyew kai om I 9 héyorro 
Abl > dnavrwv E Asc.¢. mdvtav AP Io avroom. I xai. . 
xaxdv ET’ Asc.e* om A? Al. Asc. Il éhéyouev 1’ dvew E 
ay] édyavro ay EL I2 nupevoe haivovra om. ET Ths] mept 
rs A> 16 «idévar] ciddow Aéyew EL. eiddou Aéyouot Gomperz 


elddres Néyew C1. Christ 


4. 984> 23 — 985> 14 


vG pos THY KoopoToLiay, Kat Gra anopyoy bia Ti2” airiar 
é& dvayxns éoti, Tore wapéAket avrdr, é1 6& Tots GAAS 
nm a a a “ 
mavTa paddov aitiara: Tv yryvopéver 7» vodr, Kat “Ep- 
medokAns emt wA€ov pev tovTov yphrat tots airfois, od pay 
¥ A ¢ Fas Y¥ > 4 VA c +f \ ¢ - 
ov@ ixavds, or’ év totvrois edpioKe, TO Gpodoyovpevorv. ToA- 
nn “ bn! € \ ? - \ ‘ ca) 
Aaxod yoy atte 7 pey idAia Sraxpiver 7d S€ velKos ovy- 
Ga) 7 ral 
kpivet. Otay pev yap els Ta oTotxela SiloryTar TO TAY d70 
Too veikous, Tore TO Tip els ev cuyKpiveras Kal TGV dAAwY 
atolxeiwy Exacroy: Gray 5& wadAw tro Tis hidias cuviwow 
3 ‘ ed 3 “ 3 ¢ f \ a * 
els TO €v, dvayxatoy é& Exdorov ra popia siaxpiverOat 
f > o % ed x ‘\ 4 nm 
TaAw.— EpmedoxAjs pep oty Tapa tos mpdérepoy mpO- 
Tos TO tTHy airlay BSedely eclojveyKey, od play Toljoas 
~. in / 5) ‘ b) > ef » 23 , 
THY Ths Kiwihoews dpynvy aA érépas re Kat évayrias, &r 
dé ra ws év BAns cider Aeydpeva oroyela TérTTapa TpPaTOs 
a 3 ~ (ol ‘4 , 3 >. ¢ \ A , 
cirev (ov pry ypfral ye TérTapow aA’ ws dvelv odor pd- 
vows, mupt pev Kad? atrd tots 8 drrieevois @s pd 
dice, yh te xal dep. cal Bdare AdBor 3 av tis atrd 
dewpGv ex tev érdv)—otros pev ody, domep A€youev, otTw TE 
kal rocatras elpnxe tas dpyas: Aedxinmos O€ Kal 6 Eraipos 
avrod Anudxptros orotyeia wey TO TANpes Kal TO Kevoy etval 
i \ aS s\ \ XN NX ¥ , % \ \ 
gaci, Aéyovtes TO pey dv TO SE pH dv, TovTwY be TO eV 
o ‘ 
mTAfpes Kal orepedy TO dv, TO S&F KEevoy TO pH dv (bid 
XN 37% a N * n ‘ yv = / tf 
Kat ovdéy paddAov TO Ov Tov fy OVTOS Elva ac, OTL 
ovde Tod Kevod 7rd oGyua), airia b€ Tév dvTwy TadTa ws 
DAnv. Kal xaOdwep of @v TowtvTes THY tbroKepevyy ovolay 
cy nm f ee n \ ‘ \ 4 
TaAAa Tols Tddeow avtHs yevvGol, TO pavoy Kal TO T- 
kvov dpyas ridéyevor rOv Tabnudtwr, tov aitoy rpdéroy 
kal otro. Tas Stadopas alrias Tov GAAwy elval macw. Tad- 
as 5 ~ ff \ f 
Tas pévrToL tpeis elvat A€yovolr, oXHad Te Kal Taki Kat 


41g eatom. EL admopnon| aropyon yap EY dia. 20 Tore 
om. A® yp E 20 €\xer Et 22 rovrov xpyrar EY Al}: ypjrae 
rovrov AP = -23, e£eupioxer AP etipioxerat TT 24 otv T= .25, rea] 
eivar T 26 rérerd EY Al. rd re Ab 27 waAw wavra trod recc. 
30 76... Stehety| ravtny. . SueXoy ET Asc. 33 pdvovT D4 ras 
om recc, 6 rd pi | oloy ro ET 7 xevoy| Kevdy Te Kal pavdy 
E xevéy ye kat pavdy recc. Q Tov Kevod To capa fort. Al, Asc, 
Schwegler: 16 xevdy rod caparos codd.: 76 xevav €Xatrov tov gapatos 
Zeller ye os AP 12 rev wadnpdrey apyas TeOéuevor AP: 
d, tava. 7t8,T ante roy yp. Al. cal Somep ray padnparixay 


30 


985° 
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TON META TA ®Y3IKA A 


\ £ n \ ral 
15 béow Suadépew yap daci rd Ov proud Kal diabtyh Kad 
n \ “~ } 3 
tpomf pdvoyy totrwy b& 6 pey popes oXNMa EoTW 1) O8 
/ \ 
Siaduyh rd&is  8& Tpom Oéoiss Siadeper yap ro pev A 
“a ~ / lal 
rod N oxyjpare ro 8 AN rod NA rage 76 8@ I rod H 
‘\ fan) / “ ol 
écet.  mept S& Kiwiorews, Sev 7) TOs brdp£e rots odo, Kat 
20 odTor wapatAnoiws Tots dAAots pabdpws adeioav. mept yey 
ody rév Svo airiay, Howep éyouev, emt Tocovrov éouxey éCy- 
Thoda Tapa TOY mpdrepov. 
"Ev 82 rovrous Kal mpd TodTrwy of Kadovpevor TIvOaydpeton § 
Tov padnudtwoy éapdpevor. mpSror ratrd tre mpoyjyayov, kal ° 
as évrpadévres ev adrots ras tovtwy dpyas Tév évrwv dpyas 
37 5 i 2 \ ‘ , € P) \ / 
enOnoay iva mavTwy. ene O€ TovTwY ob aplOuol dice 
mprot, év S&€ rovrois eddxovy Oewpety smotdmatra roAda 
ao ~ \ Fal 
Tots ovat Kal yiyvouevors, maddAov 4 év mupt Kal yf Kal 
Hart, ot. TO pév rowvdl rdv apiudv Wabos Suxacocdvy 
30 TO O€ TOLOVdL Woy TE Kal vos Erepoy 5é Katpos Kal TOY GA- 
Lov os elrely Exacrov dpuotws, ert 6 TOV Apuovidy ev dpid- 
pois 6pGvres TA an Kat Tovs Adyous,—emel O) TA wey GAA 
rots apiOuois edaivovro thy dicw adwpoidcbat macav, of 
9862 § apiWpot macys tis Picews mpGro., Ta THY apLOuGv crot- 
yéla TOY évTwy oTotyeia TavTwy tréhaBov elvat, Kal Tov 
zd ? \ € ? “y \ ¥) f \ in » 
GAov ovtpavoy Gpyoviay eivar Kal dpiOudv: Kal boa elxov 
duohoyovmeva ev re Tots apiOuots Kal rats apuoviats mpods 
X “ 5 cal \ / \ \ \ ¢ / 
Ta TOU ovpavod maOn Kal pépn Kal mpdos THY 6AnVY StaKe- 
opnow, tadra cuvdyovres edypyotrov. Kdy et rl aov 
duéheute, TpoceyAlyovro Tod cuvelpomevyny Tacayv avrois eivat 
Thy mpaypareiay’ héyw O° olov, emeidy TéAEtov 7 SeKds 
“a \ a / \ “ > an / 
elvat Soxel Kal Tacay meplecknpevat Thy Tov apiOuayv vow, 


on 


b15 dcapépew ydp daor AT Asc’: diadépe ydp dyot E SOLO pe 
A> Stabeyz AP Asc.e: Stadnyne E 3 fie ie ni 17 Bradys 
AP Al Asc. S:aényn E 18 x rod H Wilamowitz: Z rot N codd. 
19 trdpya ET 21 éAéyopey T 22 mapa réy om. EM Asc.¢ 
24 mpGrovrecc. treom.E mpoxyor E Asc.¢ 25 rév dvray dpyds 
RAL Asc.. om.AT 26 dri E = 27 rovrois APAL: rois dprdyois 
EYAsc® 30 recom E 31 dppomxayrecc, 32 éed d) Christ: 


ered vulgo ral kairal 33 ehaivero EE = dhwpotdoOar recc . 
apopooadat A®, ddopowbjvaE  nacw E: mdévrafort. Al, ci. Bonitz 
986% 2 eivat vréXaBov ET 3 elyey AP: dyovro T 4 "év AP et 


ut vid. Al.: decxpivacév ET Asc.¢ = 6 wou ET et ut vid. Al. : odd AP 
7 wpocereyAixovra E rod] évexevadd. A? 8-9 # dexds reNela doxei 
in marg E? 9 elvat... hvow ET Asc.: om. A? et fort. Al. 


4. 985515 — 5. 986>6 


Kal Ta epopeva Kara Tov ovpavoy déxa Bev eival dacw, 
¥ + 3 f 4 Pal nm x “a t 4 
OvTwy b€ Evvea povoy Tév davepGv bid Tobro Sexadrny Thy 
dvtlyGova moiotctv.  siapictar d& TéEpt ToUTwY ép ETE pols 
a \ an 
nuty axpiBeorepov. GAN’ ov dy yap eTEpXOmEOa, TOOTS eoTLy 
oe f AQ XN 7 4 iad 2 ~ 
omws AaBwwey Kat mapa Tovtwy Tivas elvar ridéac. Tas 
apyas kal 7s eis Tas eipnuévas éunintovoew airias. dat- 
yovtat 51) Kal ovToL Tov apiOuov voullovres apyny etvat Kat 
ws tAyy Tots otot kal as 740n Te Kal éfeis, ToD bé &ptOuos 
orolxela TO Te Gpriov Kat Td mepittoy, TovTwy b& To pev Te- 
f % . » \ a. A 5 4 f > tA 
TEpacpevoy TO b€ Aneipoyv, TO & ev e€ dudotépwyv etvar rov- 
rev (kal yap dpriov eivat Kal wepitrév), Tov 8 apOuov ex 
nm € f 5 A ¢ Ul ¥ XN vd 9 r 
TOD Evds, aplOpovs S€, xabdmep eipyrat, rov bAov ovpavdy.— 
érepot 8¢ Tév airéy tovrwy ras dpyas déxa rA€yovow elvar 
TGS KaTa cvoToixiay Aeyouévas, Tépas [xal| darecpov, We piT - 
roy |xat| dpriov, ev [kat] zARO0s, deftov | kal} dptorepov, dppev 
[xal] OfAv, Hpepody [kat] kvotduevor, ed6d [xal| KapadAov, das 
[kat] oxdros, dyabdy [kat] xaxdv, rerpdywvov [al] érepdunxes: 
Sumep tpdmov éouxe cal “AAkpalov 6 Koorwvidrns troAa- 
n A na 
Betv, Kal #row otros map’ éxetvwv h exetvor Tapa TovToU Tapé- 
AaBov Tov Adyov ToBTov* Kat yap [eyévero ry HAtkiav| ?AAK- 
patov [él yépovre TIvOayépa,| arepivaro [8] TapamAnetws 
Tovrots’ gyol yap evar dvo ra wOAAG TOV avopwrivey, é- 
yov Tas évayTiorntas ovy Botep ovrot Stwpiopévas avAAG 
x / ‘\ / 4 - 4 q 
Tas TvxXOvoas, oloy Aevxdv pédav, yAuKY TKpdv, adyabdy 
Kady, peya pixpdv. obros pey ody adiopioras dméppube reph 
rév hoitdy, of 6€ UvOaydperot cat mécat cat rives al evap- 
TiOcEs anepyvaryto. Tapa yey ody rovrav audoty rocobroy 
ort AaBelv, Ste ravarvrla dpxal rev évrav’ ro 8 Boat 
mapa tOv érépwv, kal tives atral dow. ads pévrow mpds 
ras elpnucvas airlas évdéxerar ovvdyew, cadds piv od 
SinpOpwrar map’ éxelvwy, éolkacr 8 as ev tAns efSer ra 
211 udvoy recc. ': povwv EAP 16 67 ET Al: d€ AP Asc. 
18 reom. E merepacpevoy 76S dreipov ET Al. Asc. daretpoy rd 
Gé memepaopevov AP = 20 kal... mepirrdv EAL: om. A> = 23 cuaro- 
xtay Abi 23, 24 xat quater om. E 24 xal alt. et tert.om. I 
25,26 xat sexies om. ET et fort. Al. 28 cxaiom.I 29, 30 verba 
uncinis inclusa EY Asc.. om. A? et fort. Al. 30 ei] veds emt 
Diels 34 pikpov péeya E Asc.e = émépprbe rece, D2 dupow] 


apdoty pev Ab 3 70...4 érépovy EY Asc, : om. AP 5 oura- 
yayeiy AP 


TO 


T5 


20 
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TQN META TA ®YSIKA A 


“a S ; 

orTotyeta TaTrew* ek TovTwr yap ws eluTUapXOVTWY TULETTA- 
‘ 7 \ \ 9 ? n \ ci * 
vat Kal weTAdoOa dacl Thy otolay.e—ror per ob TahaGr 

“ n ? 
kal wAeiw AeyévTar Ta ocToLXyela THs P¥oews Ex TOUTwY ika- 
a“ e f \, “ 
10 voy eat. Gewpjoat tiv Sidvorav’ elot b€ Ties ot wept Tod 
4 € a # , 3 f / XN > 4 
TavTos ws plas ovons gicews arepyvavTo, tTpdmov b& od Tdv 

“A “A as ‘N / 
aurov mdvTes ovTE TOD KAAGS OvTE TOD KaTa THY diow. els 
pep ody THY viv ocKepw Tév aitlwy oddauds cuvapyorrer Tept 
atrév 6 ddyos (od yap Somep Evior TSv GvowdAdyav ey bro- 
5 Oéuevor TO dv Guws yevvOow ws @& bAns Tod évds, GAN Ere- 

io “ la 
pov rpdmopv obToL A€yovow* exelvot pev yap mpooTiWeacr kivyow, 
YEevVOVTES ye TO TAY, ObTOL be Akivynroy elval dacty) od php 
GANG rocotréy ye oixetdy éore TH viv oKéer. Tlappevidns 
ral f , 
bey yap gouxe Tod Kara Tov Adyov évds &mrecOar, MéAtooos 
206 Tov Kata THy Dany (616 Kal 6 pev wemrepacpévoy 6 & 
dreupdv mnow elvat avrd) Zevoddvyns S€ mpdros rovruwv évt.- 
/ 

cas (6 yap Tappevidys rovrov A€éyeras yevér Oar wabyrr}s) obben 
al ¥ mn 
Siecagiyyirey, ovde THS PiTEews TovTwy ovderepas Eorke Oryeir, 
GAN’ eis tov Gdrov otpavoy amoBrddfas TO ev elval pnow ror 
Oeov. otro. pev ov Oa i , Gheréo. mos rH 
; pev ovv, Kadamep etroper, pos T7)1 
viv Cirnow, of pev bo Kal mduray os dvTes plKpor 
aypoudrepot, Bevopavns kat MédAucoos: Tlappevidns dé 

a \ “\ 
padAov Br€trMv EoKe Tov A€yews mapa yap TO Ov TO ph 
dv ovOev a€idv elvat, e& dvdyxns ev olerat efva, Td dv, Kal 
30 dAAO ovber (sept ob cadeorepov ev rots wept dioews elprxa- 
3 , ? > “ “ / \ \ 
pen), avayxadopevos 8 dkodovbety rots hawopuevos, Kal rd 

& X \ by 4 / XN \ ‘ ¢ 

ey wey Kara Tov AOdyor TAEiw S€ Kara THY alcOnow dtro- 
AapBavwv evar, dvo Tas airias kal dvo Tas dpyas mdAw 
f \ \ , @ “ \ “ / f 
TtOnot, Gepuov Kai wWoxpdrv, olov wtp Kal yay A€ywv: Todv- 
9872 Tw Sé Kara pev ro dv 7d Oepuov rdrre. Odrepoy dé Kara 


2 


wu 


2g Aeydvrav ra crovyeia AP All: rd orowyeia Aeysvrwy E Asc! 


It as APA] as aE 12 ryv om. ut vid. Al. Asc.¢ 16 pey 
om.I yap om. Christ 17 ye om AP 19 Tov om. A> Asc.¢ 
21 Se] & 6 Richards 22 rovrov AY Asc.. ds rovrov ED 
yevéeoOar AP et ut vid. Al.. om. ET 23 otre AD — odderépas 
€ouxe rouray AP 24 tov Oedy EY Al Asc.* om. Ab 26 viv E 
Asc. $ viv mapotcay Ab 28 Brérav om. E 7rov om, T 
30 capearépws E Asc.¢ 31 ro ev] €y Bywater rd dy év ex Al. ci. 
Chri.t 32 trokaBay Ab 33 ras alt om. AP 98791 de] 


pev AP kara per] ro pev kara ET 


e 


5. 986 7 — 6, 9878 31 


TO pn Ov.—ex ey ody Tay elpyuévey Kal Tapa TaY crIn- 
dpevkdTray 70n TO Adyw codG Ora, wapewdr % 
peuxoTwy 70y 7G Adyw copPGr tadra wapersoaper, rapa 
pey Tav mpsTav copariyy te Thy dpxyjy (wp yap Kat 
mop Kat Ta Towtra oépard éeotw), kal Tov pey play Toy 
d€ mAclous tas apxads Tas cwparikds, dudotépway pévror 
Tatras ws év tans cider ribévrwv, mapa S€ rwov radrnv re 
THY airiay riWévrey Kai mpos Tavryn Thy Sbev 7H Kivqots, Kat 
TavTnY Tapa Tay pkey play Tapa tOv Se bvo. péxpe pev 
oy tOy “Iradik@v Kat yapis éxelvay popyyatepoy cipjxacw 
¢ oy ‘ 7 A \ ¢ ¥ n“ | a A 
ol GAAot Tept auTav, wARY wowep eizouev Svoty re airlaw 
ld 
TLyXavoveL KexpnpEevot, Kal To’Twy THY Erépay of pev pilav 
of b€ dv0 ToLodc1, Tiy SOev 7 Ktvynows’ of 8& TIvOaydperon dvo 
pev Tas apyas KxaTa Tov avrov elpijkace tpdmor, torodrov 
dé mpoceveOecay 5 cal tdidv éorw atrdy, br. TO TeTEpa- 
f \ x mM r \ N & > ef . +7 
opéevoy Kal tO Geupov |kat 7d ev] ody Erepas twas aiOnoar 
on “ A “a “ 
elvar pices, olov mip i} yhv 1} Te Towtroy Erepov, GAA’ airs 
TO Geipov kal atrd TO ey otciay civat Totrwy SY KaTHyo- 
podvrar, 610 Kal dpiOudy etvar Thy otolay wavTwv. epi Te 
TovTwY ody TOvToY anEedrivayro Tov TpdTOY, Kal TEpl TOD TL éorw 
HpEavto pev A€yew Kal dpiterbar, Alay & arAGs empaypa- 
f ce 7 4 % 3 , \ *# f cw 
revOnoay. wpiCovrd re yap emtmodaiws, kal @ TpPGTw drdp- 
“~ ‘ ~ 
fevev 6 AexOels Spos, Toor’ eivat rHy ovolay Tod mpdyparos évd- 
4 ¥ yy >? N » f . ‘\ 
picov, daonep ef tis olotro Tratrov etvat SumAdotoy Kat TH 
dudda didr, mpGrov tmdpye. tots Sval rd SumAdovov. GAN’ 
ov TavTov tows éoTl TO eivar SimAacio xal Svdde ei SF a7}, 
z 
TONAG TO Ev Eoral, 0 KdKelvois ovveBawer. Tapa pey ovr 
n ? \ on Ed “ n 
Tey TpoTepoy kat TOY GAY Tocadra gore AaBetv. 
Mera dé ras eipnuevas girocodias 7 TlAdrwvos ére- 
f ld > \ ‘ 7 > “~ N 
yéveTo Tpaypareia, TA ev TOAAG TovTols axoAovOotca, Ta 
dé Kat ida mapa tiv tév “Irakikdy éxovoa gidocodiar. 


®2 xaiom.I’  ocuvedpevxdtav AP 3 ravra ET Asc.®: rocatvra 
Ab 6 rds pr. om. E 7 ws| ovdev as T 8 riérray secl. 
Christ 9 map ay bis A® 10 popuxerepey yp. Al, fort. Asc. : 
paraxorepoy AP yo. Eis perpwworepoy ET All: povayarepov Al.: pove- 
perepoy Asc ¢ Il wepi roy avray E 15 avréy eorw ET 
16 kal ré & A> et fort. Al: om. ED Asc, 19 mdvrov A> Asc. : 
arayvrayv RE = 20 o§v om. AP dreqbnvavto rodroy AP 22 mpoT® 
ET Al: mparos AP Asc. 23 évduicay ET 25 Sco Ab 
26 tows dort ET Ale. doriy isws AP 28 Kal réy @AAwp secl, 
Jaeger 31 iia AP Ase: idfa E 

2578 1 Cc 
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TON META TA ®YSIKA A 


id , a ~ 
éx veov Te yap avi7jOys yevowevos TpGrov KparvAwm kai Tats 
al na 3 ON e ¢ 
“Hpaxdetreiors Sdéais, @s anavray tev alicOnTav aet peov- 
n “ \ wo 
Tey Kal émicripns Tept atrGv ov obons, Tatra mey Kat vore- 
3 
987» por olrws dmédasev+ Lexparovs b€ mepl mev Ta nOLKd 
a twa pea , 
Tpayyarevoperou wept d5€ ris Ans Picews ovbev, ev pevTor 
n n / 
rovrois TO KaOdAov CyTodvros Kal mept dpiopay éemioT}oavTos 
apdrov tiv Sidvoiay, exelvoy anodekdpevos bia Td ToLodroy 
5 uméAaBev os Tept Erépwy Todro yiyvopyevoy Kal ov TOV aicOy- 
rev ddtvvarov yap «tvat tov xowov Spov trav aicOnrar 
? ee 3 / e em \ S A ral 
TOS, det ye peraBaAAOVTWY. ovTOS Oly TA MéeV TOLAUTA TOY 
évtwv idéas ampoonydpevoe, TA 8 aicOnrad Tapa ratra kal 
\ ral 4 ? S / N iy XX 
kara. Taira dAé€yerOar wmdvra> xara pedeEw yap «iva. ra 
XS a , ca) ¥ X % f ¥ 
10 TOAAG Tov cvveripwy rots eldecw|. Thy dé pédekiw Trodvoyua 
id # ak x we oN Va A x yy 
p.dvoy pereBadev: of pev “yap [Iv@aydpeor pyunoe. ta dvta 
gacty etvat tov dpOydr, TAdroy d& pebéber, rodvoua pera- 
‘\ 
Baldy. rhv peéevroe ye pébeEw 7) THY piynow ris dy ely 
fa) tan a n“ 3 “ no bg \ ‘ ‘ $ ba 
Tév €ldGy adeloay ev kows Cyreiv, eri b€ Tapa Ta alcéyra 
\ X N bs a tf i / 
ig kal ra edn Tad pabnparikad Toy mpaypatrav elvat yore 
peradt, Siadépovra trdv pev alcOntdv rO aida cal dxt- 
pyra evar, Tov 8 eldGy 7G Ta pev TIAN Arra Suota etvar 
76 6& eldos atrd ey Exacroy pévoy. eémel & alria ra etdy 
“ DA ? 7 “ ft 3 f n ¥ a 
Tols GAols, TaKEetvwY oTOLXElA TayTwY oO7On TOY OVTwV EtvaL 
20 0TOLXEla. Os pey ody UAny TO péya Kal TO juLKpov etvat 
% / ¢ 3 > of \ ¢ 3 ? id \ \ / a 
dpxyas, as 8 ovoiay ro év e& éxeivwy yap Kara pébekw Tod 
€_4 ‘ y 4 X 3 - \ i W ? 7? > 
Evds [ra efdn| elvar rods dpiOuovs. 1d pévrou ye év ovolay eivat, 
Kal uy Erepdy yé Tu dv A€yerOat ev, wapatAnciws tots TIv- 
Oayopetois EXeye, Kal TO TOUS ApLtOuods airlovs eivas Tots GANOLS 
ag THs ovoias woatrws éxelvouss TO 5é dvTl Trot daelpov ws Evds 


% 32 reom AP auvnOns yevdpevos A» Al.: ovyyevdpyevos E Ase. 


mparoy om. I bi otros E 2 pévrot] dé AP 5 yeyvopévey 
Ab od E Al.: od wept APT alcOnraéy| air énray rivés EL Al, 
6 épov A> Al.: Adyov ET 7 ovrws Ab Ta pev ouv AP pep 
obytaiecc - 8 id€as kat eidy T 10 cuvavipov AP yp, ET Al. 
ASC * cuvavipeoy duovuya EE rots eideoww sec]. Gillespie II pdvoy 
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tov Torov A>: rovrov roy tpdmrov Asc®* roy rérov rovro Luthe: rovroy 
roy Toroy tovro Zeller 26 #6y] 6) ro Luthe dia 76] dcd Zeller 
28 otrosEP Al, 6€A?. otrwsAsc  atrios ex Al.ct. Luthe  éarw 
aptOues EY Asc.l¢: dprOuds ear AP 33 ra AP AL: ro E 
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4 a , 3 s ‘ ¥ ” Xoo ? 
apiounoat ovAomevos EAaTTOveY pev svTwy oloiTo pi évLn- 
f . 7 3 f ‘ % » a 9 
cecbat, mAciw b€ ToLjTas apiOpoln (cyeddv yap ica—z ovdK 
éAdtrm—etort ra edn TovTois Tepl Ov CyTotyres ras airias éx 
rovTwy én eéxeiva mponrAOov? Kal’ éxacrov yap éuevupdv TH 
¥ ‘ \ % > + n ¥ bid rat 3 ON 
EOTL KaL Tapa TAS oVTias, TOY TE GAAwY EoTIy EV ETL TOA- 
AY, Kal emt Totode Kal eat Tots audiows) ert be Kal? ods rpd- 
ia <4 ¥ ‘N x# 3 n? / 7 
mous Seixvumey OTL ott Ta etd, kar oveva daiverat rovTwv' 
e€ eviwy pev yap ovk avdyxn ylyverOat cvAdoyicpor, e€ éviwv 
6&€ Kal ovx dy olduefa rovtwy eldn yiyverat. xard te yap 
‘ ~ ~ 
Tous Adyous tods ék THY emioTnpGY cibyn EoTar TavTHV BowV 
) mn f % ‘ sa A a n \ rant 5 t 
ETLOTH aL Elol, Kal KaTa TO ev emt TOAAGY Kal T&v dnoda- 
cewv, kata S€ TO voely tT. POapevros tév dOaprdv: Pdr- 
Tagua yap TL TovTwY eoTiv, ert be of axptBéoTEpor TOY Adyar’ 
of pev Tay apds TL woLodow idéas, Gv ob} dayev clvar cal? 
eo4 f € x A rd 4 / or 
aUTO yevos, ob O€ Tov TpiTov GvOpwmov Eyovolw. GAwWS TE 
avatpodowv ot wept TOV €ldGv Adyou & MaAAOV civat BovdAdweda 
€ f ¥ “ S 3g 7 ? \ s 
[ot A€yovres eid] To ras id€as clvarr cupBaiver yap pi 
™ ‘ f l4 i “ \ i) ld A \ ? 
élva. THY Ovada mpweTnv GAAG TOY aplOucy, Kal TO Tpds TL 
nN ’ ef \ f > Ss b) ; a ‘ 
ToU KaO avTo, kal mavO’ dca Tives akorovb7cavTEs Tals TeEpt 
Tov idsedv Sdais HvavrTidOyoay rats dapyats.—ére Kara 
pev tyy brdAnpw Kal nv eval dayev Tas idéas od povov 
~ 3 “a ¥ wv 5 ‘ lal X t } . x‘ A 
TOY ovoldy Eorat eldn GAAG TOAAGY Kal érépwv (kal yap TO 
, a 3 / S x > / 3 x s “ ad ¥ 
VOnNMG €V OV LOvOY TEPL Tas ovolas aAAG Kal KaTa TOY aA- 
Awp eori, Kal éewiocTHuat ov dvov THs ovolas eloiy GAAG Kal 
eof ‘ ¥ x 4 - a ‘ ‘ 
eTEPWL, Kal GAAa O€ pupia oupPaiver Totadra) Kata 6€ 
TO avayKatoy Kal Tas ddfas ras wepl avray, ei Eat. pe- 
Gexta Ta €tdy, TGV OVTLGY avaykatoy ldéas efvpar povov. ov 
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cay / f 
zo yap Kara ovuBeBnxos peréxovTar GAAG Set TavTN Exa- 
, e “ 3 e i é (A€ Se 

orov peréxe 7 uy Kad’ taoxeyyevov dAeyeTar (Acyw 

n . 3 , 4 
otov, ef ti. adrodimdaciou peréxet, Todro Kal audtov perexel, 
GANG kata oupBeBnkds’ ovupBeBnxe yap TO SiTAaciw 
audio elvan), Bor egora. ovcia ta elon TavTa dé eévradéa 

n f 
gg1# obelay onuaiver Kdkei 7 Té Eorae To elvan Gavas Te Tapa 
Tatra, TO ty ew) woAAGv; Kal ef pev Tavrd eidos Tov Wedy 
Kal tov perexdvrwv, éorat tt Kowwdy (ri yap paddov ent 
tov dOaprav Svddwr, kal rv ToAAdy pev aidlwy be, Td 
\ a n 
gdvas ey Kat ravrdv, } emt 1 abrhs Kal ris twds;)* ef 88 
S ‘ > 9 ¢€ / ‘ w+ \ e ef 
uy TO atTd eldos, éudvuua dy ety, Kal 6potoy domep 
dv ef tis Kadot dvOpwrov tév te Kaddlav kat 1d EdAop, 
pydeutay xowwvlay émiBrepas ad’rdv.—ravrwv 6& pddiora 
Stamopnoeey dy tis th more oupBddrdArAerar Ta eldyn Tots 
n rat x mn 

10 audlors TGv alaOyrdv 7 Tots ytyvouevots Kal POerpopevots* 
otre yap Kwihoews obre peTaBoAs ovdeuLas Eotiv altia avTots. 
GANG pay otre mpds THY emiornuny obey Bonbet rHv TSv ad- 
Aap (otde yap obcla éxeiva rodTwy' év rovrois yap av Hv), odre 
eis TO €lval, py evuTapyovTa ye Tols peTéxovow oTw pev 

‘N cay v ” , ® 4 BN \ f 
rg yap av tows alria ddferey elvar ws TO AEVKOY MEMLyuevoV 
TS hevkG, GAN obros pev 6 Adyos Alay edxivynros, dv ’Ava- 
Eayopas pev mpatos Evdofos 8 torepov Kal GAdou tives 
4 ef ny a \ ‘ 3 , \ 
Zreyov (faduov yap cvvayayeiy mod\Aa Kal advvara mpods 
THY ToavTny Sdgav) GAAG phy ovd ex trav eldav orl TaAAG 
20 kat ov0éva tpdmov TOV ciwOdTwv A€yerOar. TO 5€ A€yew 
mapadelyyata atra eivat Kal petéexew atrav rddd\a Kevo- 
Aoyety €otl Kat peradhopas A€yew TointiKas. Ti yap eer. 
TO epyaComevov mpos tas ideas amoBAemov; evdéxeral Te 
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5 ’ 30 éxacrov Asc.° 31 pnom. yp. Al 33 oupBEeBnke ... 34 
eivat EY Asc. M: om. AP 34 ovola codd.T Al.c M. ovcia fort. 
Al,. otetay vel odoias ex Al con1 Bonitz tavra Al. rata codd. 
YAl®  € evravéa] yap évratvda re Al.* Bonitz 9917 4 Kai] Kai 
Suddev Ab kal ray duddov Al° M 5 év EY Al. Mz: efvae & AP 
Al@. onpaiver év Bywater 7 adrys Bonitz traits codd.@: atris M 
6 spovupia E: 6povupia T Asc.? 7 xadoin AP Asc.° 9 dy om. 
Ab to cat AP Al... kal rots EM 12 ore Sylburg. ovdée codd. 
Asc, M 13 ode Sylburg. otre codd. M 14 yeA>M: om. E 
Asc.® pevom.T 15 as AP Al om Er Asc.ceM 21 avra E 
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> . , oP e A \ \ 3 ! 
Kat elvas Kal yiyver@a. Sporoy drioty Kal pn elxaCdwevoy 
mpos €xelvo, Gore kal dvrTos Dwxpdrovs Kat pi) dvros yévoir’ as 
dv otos Nwxparns: duoiws S€ OfAovy Gri kav ef jv 6 
Swxpatys aidis. Eora. te TAEiw wapadelypara Tod avrod, 
ef ‘ ¥ a n 3 f % “~ ‘ ‘ in 
ore Kal eldy, olovy rod avOpdmov Td (Gov Kat Td Stroup, 
ef iS \ 4 > f x 3 f on 3 a 
apa d€ Kal TO avToavOpwimos. ert ov povoy Tav aicbnray 
4 + ¥ 3 ~ \ 3 an ad \ 4 
mapadelypara Ta edn GAAG Kal avTdy, ofoy Td yévos, 30 
as yevos «ldévy adore TO atrd é~ora. apdderypa kat 
elxdy. ert Sdkevev dv dddvaror evar xwpis tiv obciay Kat ot gg1> 
7 ovola’ wore THs dy al idéar otcia Tov Tpaypdrev otcat 
Xapls elev; ev 8€ TS Paidwvt ofrw A€yeral, Os Kal Tod 
> \ “ , ¥ \ + - , “ IN a! 
elvat Kal Tov ylyveo@at airia Ta eldn €oTiv’ Kairo. TOV cidOv 
évrwyv Suws ob yiyverat Ta peTexovTa ay pay FTO KuWhoo?, § 
Kat woAAd ylyverat €repa, otov oikia kal SaxtvALos, av ot 
gdapev efdy elvar adore SyAoy Ore evbéyeTat Kal TaAAQ Kat 
eivar Kat ylyverOar dia Toravras airias olas Kal Ta py- 
dévra viv.—ér. eimep cioiv apiOyol 7a efdn, wOs alriot Evor- 
, ind er 3 ? % N ¥ ~ EQ x ¢ 
Tat; morepoy Sri erepor apiOjoi eior Ta dvTa, ofoy dd1 prev (6) 10 
GpiOos dvOpwros 601 6& Swxpdrns 68: 6€ KaddAlas, ri 
3 a / +4 4 + 2aN nS 3 ¢ XN 3 hs € 
ovv éxelvo. Tovrots airiol eiow; ovde yap ef of prev aidton oF 
dé py, ovdev Stole. ef 6 Ort Adyou AplOuGy ravTaida, otov 7 
‘4 ~ vg 3 \ el f oe 3° N / 3 ‘ 
cuugdevia, SjAov Sri €otiy Ev ye TL @v elot Aoyot. Eb 47 
“~ € v4 \ of \ > \ £ 3 N , % 
Tovro » wAn, pavepov att Kal avrol ot aplOmot Oyo. TivEs 15 
€covrat érépov mpds erepoy. A€yw S° otov, ef Err 6 KadAtas 
Adyos éy adpiOuois aupds Kal yhs Kai daTos Kai dépos, 
\ x» oa e , x , ¢€ 95 7 ? La ‘ 
kat dAA@Y twdv droKkeevorv ~orar kal H id€a apiOuos* Kat 
? ¥ 9 3 4 x Vv ‘4 xd ¥ 4 
atrodvdpwros, cir’ apiOuds Tis ap etre yy, Guws Eorat AOdyos 
3 > fay “ ‘ 4 >] td 3a3 ‘\ “~ 
éy apiOuots Twey Kal ovK apLOuos, ovd’ Eotat Tis Oia TavTa 20 


224 érwovv Richards 25 yévorr APM: ytyvor’ E 26 oios 
b . nf ? ” b > 8 
A» Al.: oios wep E otoy M 27 éorat...%°1 eikavom yp Al 
29 room. M: rod AP avtodvOpemres ET Asc M_ atroavépa- 
movA> énd oT 30 aitay] airay rév ideGy recc. —olov rb 
yévos om. T° 31 ws yéevos codd. T Asc. ray as yévous M et fort. 
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II dvOpwros dpiyss AD 13 ovdev om. I xdvratdaT = 14 by] 08 
Walker 6) APT Al.: dy7t0 EE 17 xaldépos... 18 dpOuds AP Al.: 
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fort. Al. —sxat tert.] 6 Al. et sup. lin add. E 20 otd A? et ut 
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dpibds. ers éx moAAGv dpiudv els dpiuds yiyveras, ef 
as n ‘ ~ - 694 a 
elSGv S¢ vy eldos TOs; ef Se wy e€ adrGv GAN ex TOV ev 
~ 9 “ % ~ i a of € t . ¥ 
TS dapibus, oloy év TH pupiad:, TGs Exovow al povades; etre 
5 ¢ no N / # ¥ . oe 
yap Omoeidets, TOAAG oUMPIoETAL GToTAa, ELTE [47] OMOEL- 
35 dels, pure atral aAAjAas pyre al GddAat aTaca 7a- 
gais’ tive yap Stoicovew dmabelts odcat; ore yap evAoya 
a ¥ ¢ f lol , # > 4 “ er 
Tatra ovre d6uoAoyovpeva TH voroes. er 0 dvayKatov erepov 
, 9 cal \ ¢€ 
yévos aplOuod KaTacKkevacery Tmept 6 7 apiOunTiKn, Kat 
nN nn * 
mavra Ta weracy Aeycueva vad Tivwr, & TOs H ex Tivey 
b) ‘ 3 fal * x , \ an af > 
30 €oTly adpxGv; 7) Oi rh pera&d rdv Setpo 7 Eoras Kat 
atréy; ér. af povddes al ev rh dvad. Eéxarépa ex Twos 
992" mporépas buddos* natro. dddvarov. ere bia rh ev 6 apibuos 
- ¥ x \ “ 9 f v + \ 
gvAAapBavdpevos; er. S& mpds rots eipnuevols, eimep eioiv 
ai povddes Suddopo., éxpqyv otrw A€yew Gonep Kat boou ra 
Cal h ¢t 
grotyeia Térrapa 7 do A€yovow Kal yap rovTwy ExacTos ov 
TO Kowwov Ayer oTOLXEloV, Ofoy TO oGpa, GAAG Tip Kal yiqy, 
* > , \ a ¥ , “a ‘\ f ct y 
ely’ got. TL Kowdy, TO TOua, elre wy. vov S€ A€yeTat ws ovTOS 
“ nh «4 nN 
Tob évds Somep updos 7 Vdaros duotouepods: ei 8 olrws, ovK 
€covTat ovotar of aprOuol, GAAG SHAov bri, elwep Earth TL ev 
‘ fa) nm 
abro Kal todrd éorw dpyn, wAcovay@s éyerar TO Ey ad- 
1o hws yap advvarov.—Bovddpevor 6@ Tas oboias dvayew eis Tas 
v4 ~ 
apyas pan pev Tiepev ex Bpayeos Kal jraxpod, EK Tivos 
puuxpod Kal peyddov, Kal enimedov éx mAaréos Kal orevod, 
Ca) ? 3 f sy cal / fad et \ \ 4 / 
oGua 8 éx Babéos kal ramewot. Kaito. m&s ef. 7) TO émi- 
N BD \ 5 ‘ \ 37 D4 
TesOv ypaypryy 1) TO OTEpeov ypaymny Kal émimedov; adAo 
igs yap yevos TO mAaTd kal orevoy Kal Bad Kal TaTetvdn' 
aonep avy ovd apiOuos tadpye. év adrots, dT. TO TOAD Kal 
dAtyoy erepov TovTwv, SHAov Sti ovd GAAO ovOey TSv ava 
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bmdpéet Tols karo. GAG pay odde yevos Td TraTY rod Ba- 
Ogos' iy yap av énimeddy tt TO cOpa. err al ortypal éx 
tlyos évuTapfovcw; tTotT@ pey ody TE yever Kal Suepdyero 20 
f e ra , 5 
TT\arav ws ovTe yewueTpueG ddypart, GAN” éxddrer apyiy 
a ras N / 3. Cf “ 5 f 
ypappnse_Totro 6€ mwohAakis érifei—ras arduous ypappds. 
if sf / > , f ef 3065 me id x 
kalrou avayky TovTwy eival timépass Bor’ é€ ob Adyou ypaupy 
ZoTl, Kal orTrypy eorw.—rws b& yrovons THs coplas rept 
“A a % ¥ ”~ s id bwabs %\ / 
Tév pavep&v 76 airiov, rodro per eldxapev (odbey yap Aéyoper 25 
\ on 3. iva € > ‘ iid oa N 3 3 id 
mept THs airlas dOey 7 apxi) THs peraBorrs), TY 8° ovelay 
bis 4 > A e f “ 3 * iw ef 
oiduevor A€yeww avrdy érépas pev ovctas cival dapyev, Saws 
O° éxeivar rovrwy ovotar, bia Kevis A€youer* TO yap peréyen, 
ef % 4 4 3 7 4 aN ‘ of fat 
@omep Kal mpdrepoy elwowev, odOer eorw.  ovde 03) Srep rats 
emioTipats OpGuev oy airioy, 60 6 Kal was voids Kal waca 30 
dios motel, ovde rad’rns THs alrias, qv dayev elvar play 
“ P) la IANS e x x 3 . f XN # 
TOV apxev, ovder GmteTar Ta ELON, GAAG yéyove TA pabn- 
para tots vor % gtdocodia, gdackdvray GrA\wv yap 
aira deliv mpayparedvecbar, ert S& rHy troxemérny odciay 992” 
€ e f ¥ € , 4 al 
ws tAny padnuatikwrepay ar tis vroAaBol, Kat paddor 
Karynyopetcba: kat dSiadopay eivar tis ovoias Kat THs tAys 
nN oof ° 4 / \ x , vA ‘ € 
1) tAnv, oloy TO peya Kal TO puxpdv, Bowep Kal ol dvato- 
Adyo. hact TO pavdy Kal TO TUKYOY, TPETAsS TOD DroKELpevov § 
gdackovres eivat Stamopas travtass ratra ydp éorw trepoy?} 
\ ow ? / >) x ¥ n 7 

Tis Kal EhAEWis. TEPL TE KLVNOEWS, EL MEV EOTAL TATA KiVycts, 
OfAov Ore Kivjpoerar Ta edn ef OF pH, TdOeEv AOEV; GAN 

“ € \ tA > f / xd a tf 
yap ) Tept pvoews avypnrat oKewis. O TE SoKxet padzov 
elvat, TO Set€ar Gre ev Gmavra, ov ylyverau TH yap éxOére 10 
ov yiyverat mdvta ey GAN aidro ti ev, dv 8106 Tis Taya 
kal ovde ToGro, ef pr) yévos Odcet TO Kabddov Elva TotTro 8 
éy éviois addvarov. odféva 8 exes Adyov ode TA pera ToOds 
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a 
apipods pnky Te Kal émimede. kat oreped, ore STws EoTW 7} 
v ¥ f ¥ - a % ¥ +f id > 
rs Zorat obre Tiva exer Sdvapuys Tatra yap ovre Eloy oloy TE Elva 
(ob ydp elow adpiOpot) odre Ta peradd (uabnuarixa ‘yap 
exelva) ore Te POaptrd, aAAG TadW réraptov Gddo dat- 
verar ToGrd TL yévos. SAws TE TO TY OVTWD (nrety orolxeta 
py Sieddvras, woAAaX@s Aeyonévav, adivarov ecipeiv, ddAws 
oo re xa) Tobrov Tov tpdmov Cyrotvtas e€ olwy éorl orotxelwn. 
3 4 s X a“ x ik \ ba eA > wv / 
éx tivwy yap TO TOLELY 7) adoyew 7) TO ev, ovK EoTe ONTOV 
a 4 > n 3 rn f > f ef \ a 
haBetv, GAA ElTEp, TOV OVTLOY OVO EVOEN ETAL’ WOTE TO TOY 
¥, £ s a n a ¥ ? > « 
dvrwv andvray Ta oroyeta % Cyrety 7) cleo Oar xe ovK ady- 
és. nas 8° ay tis kal pdbo. ra Tv advtwy croixEta; 
n x‘ 4 A% os , 4 rd 
as Sfdov yap os odHey oloy Te TpouTapXEly youpifovra mpore- 
pov. Samep yap TH yewperpely pavOdvoutt GAda pev €v- 
Séyerar mpoeidevat, av 88 emorin Kal wept Ov pedde 
pavOdver ov0ev mpoytyvackel, ofrw 5) Kal éml rOv Gddror, 
Bor el ris tov mavrov Zorw emioThyn, olay 59 TwEes pacw, 
30 ovbev dv mpouTdpxo. yrwplCav obros. Kalrot aca paenors did 
* * n 
MPOYLYVOTKOPEVOY 7) TAVTMY 7 TIVOY éort, Kal Sv arodelEews 
X € ba 4 n ow“ ‘ > e ¢ ¢ ‘ ; N 
(cat) 1 80 Spiopdyv (det yap 2& Sv 6 dpiopos mpoeidevar Kat 
clvar ydpyia) dpolws 8& Kal 7 ou éraywyjs. GAG pny 
9938 ei Kal rvyxdvor cbpdutos odca, Oavpactoy mas AavOdvo- 
yep exovres THY KparloTnY TOY ETLOTNMOD. er, TOS TLS yVo- 
pet ex tlvwv earl, Kal mGs ora dHAov; kal yap Todor exe 
P) 7 » 2 A S y ¢/ S S 3.,/ 
anoplav' dydicBytyoere yap av Tis @omEp Kat TEpl evias 
s ovaAaBds' of wey yap TO Ca ex TOU © kat 8 kal a daoly 
» e f e/ 4 ‘ m \ Af 
elvat, of S€ Twes erepov POdyyov paciy Eval Kat ovleva 
n f ¥ . 3 \ ¥ n “ 
rav yropluev. ere 8& Gv éotiy aicnors, Tatra THs dy Tis 
‘ z \ »¥ 8 Fon if 28 ¥ f > 
un gov thy aicOnow yvoin; Katrou ede, ebye TayT@Y TAUTO 
bra reom. E Ascle — oddé AP 1s riva AP Al: et rua EY 
Asc. 17 réraproy om T haiverar rodré re E et ut vid Al: 
rouro daivera AY 19 deddvra APT Al! = rohAaxdds Neyopevav 
E All: rd rokdaxas Aeydpeva AT 20 olwv] &v APT et fort Al. 
a1 et) EY Al.: ed AP 23 i pr. EY Al. om. A® 26 ro EY 
Al. Asc.c: 76 yeapérpn AP 28 O¢ E Asc ° 29 mavrey E 
Asc.® ddvrav AP olav On| ds EP Asc ° 31 4... 32 Kal 
4 Al. Bonitz' }... 4 codd. I Asc 33 7% AP 993% I « kal 
ruyxdvot AP All: kai ef ruyxdver ET Asc ! 2 yvopioeey E Asc: 
yropiter T. yvopioe Al. 5 ¢a Al. Bonitz* opa codd. T Asc. 
8 Al. Bonitz: » codd T Asc 6 88 roy Erepov rpdmov tdtoy eivat 


Ab 8 Z8ee EY Asc.¢: det AP radra Asc.¢ ret fort. Al.: ratra 
codd. Tr 
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atotxeld eorw e€ Ov, Bowen al cirvOero. davai eiow ex Tar 
oixelwy orolyelwv. 10 
10 “Ort pev ody tas elpnuévas év rtols dvouxots airias 
Cyrety éolxact waytes, Kal TovTwy éxTos oideuiay Exoyev Gy 
elveiv, SRAOV Kal ex TOY mpdTepoy eipnuevav' GAN dyvdpds 
ravras, kal tpdwoy péev Tia maoat mpdérepoy etpnyrar Tpd- 
f b ” 4 ~ # € f 
mov S€ Twa oldands. WedrArCouevy yap oixey H apdTN 15 
f % ef f \ 304 ‘ baa) . 
piriocodia repli advreav, are véa te Kal car apxads otoa [kal 
vo mp&tovl, émel cal “EuredoxAys dorody 7G Adyo gyoly 
> La) > 3 . N 4 > = \ 2 2 rad f 
eivat, Totro & éorl ro ri yy elvat kal 7 ovola Tot mpdyparos. 
GAG puny duolws dvayxatoy Kal capxas xal Trav GAwv 
ef ‘i AN i * . a \ a \ \ \ 
éxactov civat Tov Adyov, 7 pnde Ev? bia Todro yap Kal cap 20 
Kal doToby éora. Kat Tov GAAwy Exacroy Kat ov dia THY DAn?, 
jv éxetvos Aéyer, Tp Kal yijv Kat Bdwp Kai dépa. dddrAa 
rabra GAov peév Aéyorros cuvédnoev ay e& avayKys, oa- 
las av 9 ¥ s \ bh - of ‘ 
m&s 6& otk elpyKer. wept pev ody TotTwr dSedijAwTar Kal 
aporepov: boa O& wept TOY adrGv TovTwy dropHoeey Gy TIS, 25 
evavehOmpey TadAww' tdxa yap ay e& atrdy etropjoatper 
TL mpos Tas Uorepor arropias. 


A EAATTON 


€ \ os 3 / 4 o . XN Pond x 
1 ‘H wept tis adnOeias Gewpia TH pev yarern TH SE 30 
pgdta, onpetoy d@ ro pyr délws pndéva dtvacOar Otyely 
airis pajre mdvras amorvyydvew, GAN exacrov A€yew 11 993° 
mépt ths d¥cews, kal Kal” va yey 7 pnbev 7 pixpoy emtBar- 
7 ow 3 f x 4 A 
ew aurf, - a cuvabporcopepvan ylyvecOatl rt péye- 
Gos: or elmep Eolxey Exew Kabamep Tvyydvopey Trapoysta- 
la f * 4 € f - ‘ ¥ € i 
(duevor, tis av Otpas apapror; ravrn pev dy ely fadia, 
TO 8 hop Te éyew Kai pepos pi) SUvacOa, SyAdot Td yare- 


an 


a 12 éyouey APT Ale 15 WedAcCopevn EL 16 drdvrov Ab 
re xai Sa* re E Asc®: kat Ale: om. AP kal ro wp@rov seclusi, 
om. i Al. 19 oapxds ET Al.¢: odpxa T 20 éxdorovT unde 
id! pndéy Ts pydevds AY AL yap ET Al. Asc.. dpa AP 7 oapé 
A 21 éori T et fort. Al 23 4vom.T 24 Trovreay A> 
Al. Asc.: réy rootrwy ET Alt 26 dnopyoapev AP 27 71 
om, Ab 29 a édarrov] B ex a fecit E 30 7 EAT All 
yp. Al. Asc.t: ére 9 Al 31 Otyetv] rvyety ET Asc.! DI mapras 
codd T'AL°: mdvras ex Al. Asc, ci. Brandis 6 dAov pr StvacGat 
kat pépos €xety aliquos coniecisse refert Al, 7: A® Al.z 7’ E Asc.!: 
om. f 
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mov adrijs. tows 6& Kal THs yaAendrnTos ovoys KaTa dvo 
rpémous, ou éy Tots mpdypacw GAN & yiy To airiov 
airis: dowep yap ra tGv vuxrepidwv supara mpds TO 
ro Péyyos ger TO pel” tuepay, ofrw Kal rhs juerépas wWoyiis 
6 vods mpos Ta TH GUoer havepdrara madvTwv. od povoy dé 
ydpi gxew Sixarov rovrois Gy av Tis xowdcatro Tats b0- 
fais, GAAG Kal rots énurodaidrepoy adrodynvapevoiss Kat 
yap ovrot ovreBddovTd tu Ty yap Ew Tpojoknoay par 
Hel wey yap Tiddeos py) éyévero, woAMyy dy pedoTrotlay ovK 
elyouevs ef 5& poy Dpdvis, TydOeos odk av eyévero. ov 
avrév 6& tpdnov kal éml TOv wepl THs GdynOelas dvodnvapyevwr 
mapa pev yap évlwv mapedjdayev twas ddgas, of dé rod 
yevérbat Trotrous alrio. yeydvacwv. bpOGs 8 exer kal TO ka- 
20 Acicban THY didccodiay érioTiuny THs adnOeias. OewpyTiKijs 
pep yap TédAos GAnOea mpaxtixys 8 épyov. Kal yap ay 
TO TOs exes cKoTOCW, OV Td aldtoy GAAA Tpds TL Kal VO 
Gewmpotow of mpaxrixol. ovx trpev 5& rd GAnbes avev rijs 
airlas: éxacrov d& pdAtora atrd rév ddAdwv xa? 6 xal 
25 Tots GAAows Urdpyes TO cvvdvvpor (ofov To Top Oepudraror: 
kat yap tots GdAows 76 alriv totro ths Gepydrntos) sorte 
kal addnbéoraroy Td Tois tarépois airiov Tod dAnOeow etvat. 
dud Tas TGv det dvrav dpyds dvayxatov del etvar ddnde- 
araras (od yap wore dAnOels, 000° éexeivais airidy ti éore Tod 
30 elvat, GAN exelvar Tots GAdols), So Exacrov ws exer Tod 
elvat, orm Kal THS GAnGelas. 
994" *ANAG phy ore y or dpyy Tis Kal ovK dmetpa Ta 


» 8 airidv €or avrns AP Q yap Kal Ta recc. 12 Kotvocaro 
A*Al!: korvwyncaro E sed ro eadem ut vid. manu postea additum. 
xorvornoat fort. Al tas Od€as Richards 13 trois AP Al. Asc®. 
rois ére ET éruroAatérepoy AP Al.* émimoAaorépas E Asc.¢ 
14 ouveBddovtd AP Al Asc.: cupBdddovral ET = mponoknoay EY Al 
Asc.¢. foxnoay AP 17 éwifort Al., Jaeger wept APT Asc : om. E 
mepitas E Asc. om. APP ddnOecav T 18 pev yap] déP yap 
incl Christ 19 S AT Al! Ascl-> 67E  éyec ET Asc: om. A> 
Al.) xadetoGar APT All: xadéoa E Asc le 20 Thy . adnOeias 
EL Al! Asc!: tay xara... ddnOeias Gewpnrixny A» 22 éynt E 
ov 76 didvoy Brandis ovx« didiov AP Al, od 76 didtoy Kad’ atrd recc. 
Asc ov 76 airtoy ka’ atrd E yp. Al.* 0d 7d Kad atto T apés| 
76 mpés fort. Al., a. Christ 27 voTépos ET Al.® Asc 
vorepov AP 29 éxeivars ET Asc!: éxeivay AP Ale €oTL 
ET Asc!. om A> Ale 
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as s an 
airta TGv évrav ovT eis etOvwpiay obre cat eidos, dHAov. 
ovre yap ws @& tAns Tdd ex Todde Suvaréy iévar es daretpov 
eS f x Pi “~ ”~ 30 (3 3.7 s/f > 3 , 
(ofoy odpxa pev ex ys, yy 0 e& dépos, dépa & ex aupds, 
% “ Noe ¥ t? ¢€ 3 \ la) f 
kal robro pi) toracbat), ovre 6Oev  apyn Ths Kwyoews (ofov 
\ n f “ “ ra 
Tov pev GvOpwrov b7d ToD d€pos KwHOAvat, TobTov & trod Too 
€ 4 N \. ¢ ‘ “ 4 X 4 x > 
nHriov, Tov b€ HALOY UTO TOD veEiKovs, Kal TovTov pndev eElvar 
7 ¢ / Xs Ir ‘ ™ ef 3 cA FP f 
mépas) dpuolws d& odd rd ob Evexa eis Gretpov oldy re lévat, 
Badiow pev dyelas Evexa, Tattyy 8 eddaipovias, Thy & evdaipo- 
viav dAAov, Kal otTws det GAAo GAAOov evexev efvate Kal emi 
n , 9 ae 3 € / a XQ ? e 9 f 
Tod Ti qv elva. & woatTws. toy yap pécwv, Gv eoTi 
*% n 
Tt €oxatov Kal mpdorepoy, avayxatoy ¢lvar 76 wpdrepov atriov 
Tov per aird. el yap elwely nuas d€ou ri Tay Tpidv airtop, 
TO TpGrov epoduer ot yap 8) Td y Eoyaror, ovdevds yap Td 
TeAevTatoy: GAAG pry ovde Td pécov, Evds yap (ovOev 8e 
‘x ~ * f “ 
Stadépe ev 7} wAclw elvat, ovd daeipa i) TeTEepacpeva). TeV 
& aneipwr todroy tov Tpdwov Kat dAws tod dmelpov wavta Ta 
popia péoa suolms péxpt Tov vive dor elmep pndey eave 
n vd ¥ 35 / 3 bP] S ‘ 999 2S \ f 
mp@tov, OAwWS aiTioy ovdéy ErTW.—GAAG pry 00d ETLTO KAT 
oldy re eis dmerpov iévar, Tod dvw eyovros apyyy, Bor ex Tv- 
pos per Uap, éx S& rovrov yhv, Kat olrws del GdAo TL ylyve- 
aba. yévos. btyBs yap ylyverar rode éx Todde—ph ws rdde 
ry 
héyerar pera rdde, olov @& “IoOulwy “Oddpmia, GAN 7 
x f 
@s éx maidds duip peraBdddovros H ws e&€ BdaTos anp. 
@s pey oty ex tatoos avdpa ylyvecOat gapev, @s EK TOU 
a o 
ytyvopévou TO yeyovds 7H ék TOD émtreNovpevou TO TETEAETMEVOY 
(det ydp é@ore peraéd, dowep tod elvar xal py elvar yéveots, 
a A 
otrw Kal Td yyvdpevov Tod dvtos Kal ph dvToss Eor yap 6 
4 “~ A ; 
pavéavav yryvdpevos emloTiwV, Kal ToT éoriv 0 A€yeral, 


994% 2 eis ET Al! Asc ®: éw AP 3 evar E Asc? eis| én’ 
E Al Asc¢ 6 tmé pr. EY Asc.¢: é&x AP 8 ovde.. . oid] 
Kal... ovx oldy AP Asc. — eévat AP Io Gdov pr. EJT Asc ¢: 
&AXovu évexev AP Il rou] rayrecc. 8 om. J 12 rt Al.: om. 


AP All: é&0 7. EJT Asc ! 13 rav APY Al + 7rG1 EJ per ard 
EJ Al: pe@’ atré APT nas eirety AD vi1 Al Asc.: re codd. 


14 toy] yer AP 15 rol rd ye EJ del yap 18 éort TO J 
20 te AP Al.: 7’ eoriy EJT Asc! eis AD Al.l+ é EJ Al. Asc 
iéva. EJT Al. Asc.!: dacévar AP 22 py. 24 €x] f ws ex Jaeger 


py JT yp. E Al Asc: 9 A® et fecit E 23 GAN ij osscripsi dAd’ 
ash yp. Eyp.J* dds fj J et ut vid. El: 9 fecit E: @ oby ovrws GdAd’ 


asi) A>- jas ex Al. ci. Bonitz 24asom.EJI anp...25 pape 
om. E 25 dynp, yiyverOat paper [ws] éxJaeger ayyp] 28 yap 
APet ut vid Al., dé EJT Asc.¢ 29 kal... 30 émorppoyv EST Al. 


Asc.: om. A? 
2573 1 D 
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/ 
go Gre ylyverat éx parGavorros émioriwry TO 8 ws e& dépos 
n , 
Biwp, POeipopévov Oarépov. 61d exetva pev odx dvaxdwnrer 
eis GhAnAa, ovde ylyverar e& dvdpds mats (od yap ylyverat 
b ’ a , X , 2 »” 3 ¥ % ‘ ? . 
994) éx Tijs yeverews TO yuyvdpevoy GAN (6) ore pera THY yeverw 
ef x. Ne CaF ba a A wo XN at % 9Od \ 
oTW yap Kai nuépa ex Tod mpwl, bre pera TodrTo 816 odde TO 
apat @€ hudpas) Odrepa 8& dvaxdprre.  dudorépws 8% 
advvaroy eis admeipov lévar rév pev yap évrov perakd 
5 dvaykn tTéos éivat, TA & ets GAANAG dvaxdyrre h yap 
Garépov Pbopa Barépov éorl yéverts.—éaua, 5% kal addvvarov Td 
“ sh A “A 3 ‘ % 3 DA € f 
mp@rov atd.oy ov dOaphvar evel yap ovK admeipos h yéveots 
émt rd avw, dvayxn @€ ob GOapévros wpdrov ri éyévero piy 
aidtoy elvat. eri dé TO of Evexa rédos, ToLodrov 5& b pH “AXov 
10 €vexa GAAG TaAAa éxelvouv, Gor e pev forat rowidrdy Tt 
ecxaroy, ovK eorat deipor, el 5& pnOey rolotroy, ovk éorat Td 
ob Evexa, GAA’ of TO drreipov ToLodyres NavOdvovoww ééarpodvres 
THY Tod Gyabod diow (katror ovdels dv eyyeipjoeey ovddéey 
mMpaTre py peddwy emi mépas Hew) ov dv ein vods & 
15 TOLS ovow Evexa ~yap Twos del mpdrres 6 ye votv éywr, 
tobro b€ éor. mépas' TO yap rédos mépas éoriv. GAAG pA 
ovde TO Th Hv elvar evdéxerar dvdyerdar eis Gov dpiopov 
mwAcovddovTa TG Adyw dei re yap éorw 6 eumpocbey mar- 
B Adyg yap mp I 
iN \ mn 

dov, 6 8 Borepos otk Ect, ot SE Td TPGTov pa) €or, odde 
2070 éxduevoy' é7t Td émloracOar dvaipotcw of obrws A€yovres, 
ov yap oloy re «ldévar mpivy els 7a Groua édAOeive Kal 7d 
ylypeokew ovK éoTW, TA yap otrws dmepa mds évdéyerat 
voeiv; ov yap suowv ent Tis ypauyhs, i) Kara Tas Bdzaupé- 
gels pev ovx totaal, vonoat 8 oda Eors mH oTHoavra (Sidrep 
25 OUK GplOunoe Tas Touas 6 Thy Gmepoy die€idv), GAAG Kal 

‘\ is¢ 3 f a 3 f \ 3 
THY CAND ov Kiwoupev@ voelv dvayKyn. Kal arelpw oddevt gor 


® 32 yap EJT Al. Ascl¢: dé Ab > 6 add Christ. 4 ci. Christ 
éorcom. Al gorire Rolfes 2 ék7dA> room. AP AL 3 Garepa 
EJTAL: Gdrepov AP 5 dvaxdprray AP) 7 7 EJ Al) Asc.e: om, AP 
9 ere EJT Asc!: eet AP Ale 10 re ex Al ci Bonitz: ré codd © 


15 rots o¥ow AP Al.* rovotras EJT 16 dé Christ. yap codd. © 
tédos wépas EJT Al. mépas rédos A> 20 exdpevor| éxdpevdy éorw 
EJjr 21 mpi AD AI! piv } EJT e\Gey EJT Al Asc.c- 
"  €AGy AP 25 dptOuyoe EJT et ut vid Al.. dpiduet A 26 oAny 
Scripsi: dAnqv codd. T Al Asc. ov KWOULEVD SCTIPS1: €v KivovMer@ 
codd T Asc.: xtvoupeve Al.* xivoupévny Al yp, Al. ovSert E2J? 


AP AL: ody E*J! yp, EP 
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civawr ef d& pi, od« dmeipdy y éotl rd dmelpw elvar.—darrd 

% . > ; + ¢ / ‘ HW n > fF 3 
pay kat el arepa y oar wAjee ra cidn TOY aitiwy, odk 
dy jv ovd otrw TO yeyveoxews tére yap edévar oidueba 
éray Ta aitia yowpiompers ro 8 ameipoy Kata THY TpdaGe- 30 
ow ovK éotiy év weTepacpevm Sre€edrGely. 

Ai 8 axpoacets xara tra &y cupBaivovow os yap 
cidGapev otras aftotuer déyerOar, kal Ta mapa radra ody 995" 
Guow, aiverat Grd ba THY dovvpeav ayvwordrepa Kat 

a ‘ % td / € ‘ 
Eevixdtepar ro yap ovynbes yodpysov. HAlknv 8% icydy 
éxyer TO otvnbes of vdpor SnAodow, ev ofs Ta pvdddn Kat 
madap.edn pelCoy icyver Tob ywdoKkew mept ad’rdy bia 7d 5 
Gos. of wey ody éay ph pabquarixGs déyn Tis odK dmodéE- 
Xovrat TG Aeyovrwy, of 8 av pH wapaderypatixGs, of 
d¢ pdprvpa akwtow endyecOar momThy. kal of wey mdvra 

n Ds n \ 
axpiB@s, tovs d& ume? TO AxpiBes 7 Sta TO WH Sdvacbat 

bal x 

ouveipew 7 01a THY ptsporoyiay: éyer yap Te TO axpiBes I0 

rototrov, dare, Kabavep emi TSv crvuSoratwr, Kat ent ror 
Adywy dvehedOepoy civai Tice Soxet. 816 del wewadetorGat 
TOs Exacta awodextéov, os aronov Gua Cyrely emiorhyny 
kal tpdrov éemiorins: €oT. 8 ovde Odrepor padiov AaBelv. rv 
& adxpiBoroyiay rhyv pabnuarikiy- otk ev dmacw darairy- 
Téov, GAN’ év Trois pH éxovow DAnv. didtep ov gvorxds 6 
tpdnos: amaca yap icws 7 pvois éxer TAnv. 810 ocxenréov 

“ / 3 € sf 4 bd \ \ ‘él < ‘\ 
mp@rov tt éoTw y dios otrw yap Kal wept tivey  hvoixy 
mn ~ a 
OpArov ~orat [kal ef pias emicriuns H TAELdvMY 7a atria Kal 
x 3 “‘ on f 3 
Tas dpyas Oewppoal éoriy. 20 


a] 
q 


be7 dom J:97T yls AP ré:J 28 rdnbnJ 30 wrpdéeow 
Ab 32 oupBaivovery ote J 9957 1 Aéyer@a codd. I Asc.¢: 
eri To NéyeoGar Al. = 3. -yuepiroy AP Asc... yropiporepov EJT 9-4. rh 
EJT Asc.¢: wept ra AP 5 rou KJAP'Y AL Asc®: 76 ADh Ota 
ET Al¢ Asc.e. om APJ 6 héyer J Il aore| dorep J 
12 riot Soxet EJT Al... Soxe? riot A® ~— reraidevOar EJ* 13 diro~ 
dexréoy EJT Al.%: daroderxréov AP 14 ovdé Gdrepov AP Al.: otdé- 
repov EJT Asc. 17 tpdmos codd, I yp. Al. Asc.c: Adyos Al. 
18 7 APAl om. EJ Asc. rivoy APT Al,: rivos EJ Asc. IQ Kai 
... 20 éorw codd. © Asc: om. Al.. a nonnullis ex 994” 5 falso 
hoc loco adiecta esse refert Al. 
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f na a 
-AvdyKy apos Thy eniCyroupevny emioTiipny emedAdeivy Nas t 
a lo A fay mn 3 ‘ 

25 mpGTov wept Gv dnopfoat Set mpdrov ratra & early doa 
Te wept a’rav GAdws tredjpacl twes, Kav eb TL ywpis 
rovrwy Tuyydver Tapewpapevov. ear. d& Tots evropyoat Bov- 
Aopévois mpovpyou Td Siamopyoat Kaddss 7 yap torepoy 

3 / “a , 3 / bl ? / 3 > 

evropla Avois TaY mpdTEpoy ATopovpevwy Eeori, Adew 8 odK 

3 “ \ f >) be] € o id 3 f 

30 é€oTw ayvootyras Tov dSecpdv, GAA’ n THs Stavoias amopia 
“ n 3 ~ @ \ P) tas / 

SyAot totro wept rod mpayyaros: 37 yap amopel, TavTn Ta- 

pandnotoy mémovbe toils dedeuevoiss addvarov yap daudoré- 
nm 3 \ , ‘ ~ \ f 

pws mpoeAGely cis TO mpdcbev. S10 bet Tas dvoyxepetas Te- 

Gewpnxévar mdcas mpdrepov, TovTwy Te yap Kat bua 7d Tods 

35 Cyrobvras dvev Tod Siarrophoat mpSrov dpolovs etvat rots mot 

def BadiCery dyroote1, Kal mpds Tovrots odd ef ToTE TO Cyrod- 

c 4 \ , ‘ \ ’ ? s bd 

g95P Kevov eloqkey 7 jo} yryvaoKew" TO yp TEAOS TOUT AD Ov 

djAovy To S& mpontopykore SHAov. eT O€ PBEATLOY avayKy 

éyewy mpos TO Kptvat Tov @owep avridixwy Kai Tv dpdt- 
lA“ 7 3 ‘4 i # > 3 / - 

oByrotvtay Adywrv akyKxodTa TavTwv.—éott 8 antopia TPOTH 

a / 
5 Mev Tept ay ev Tots medpoywacpevols SiunTwophpoayev, WoreE- 
las x n ay n 
poy pias 9» ToAAGY émioTnpav Oewpnoai Tas airiass Kal ad- 
Tepov Tas Tis ovolas dpyas Tas mpoOras eotl THs emtorhyns 
o x nm a @ 

iSelv pdvoy 7 Kal wept ray dpydv é& dv deixvvover Tayres, 

oloy mérepov évdexeTa TavTo Kal ev dpa ddvat kcal azo- 
f A ¥ \ \ a 7 a / ¥» 3 34 

to Pavat 7) ov, kal mepl TOv GAAwv Tév Tolotrwy ei 7 eort 

‘N 

mept Thy ovolay, mérepov pia wept macas 7) TAelovés eit, 

kav el mAeloves aérepov Emaca. cvyyevels ) Tas pev ao- 

dlas ras 5& GAAo tt AEexréoy adrav. Kal Todro & avro ray 

dvaykalwy éori Cyrncat, wdérepoy Tas aicOnrds ovaolas eivat 
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224 émiCnrovperny EJ Al . Cyrovpévny AP Asc.! 25 mp@rov 
pr. EJT AL: om. A® = 27 ruyxdver J et ut vid. Al: ruyydvn EAP, 
Tuyxavot Fecc. 30 dyvootvras AP Al. Asc.!: dyvootyra EJ@ Asc. 
31 7 yap amopia J?A» 32 dudorépos Richards 36 obdémore 


JAY Asc. » I evpyxer| ef evpnxev AY Asc. 2 6€ alt om. AT 
5 merpooitacpevots HE = mpdrepov J 6 wo\AGv EJT ALS: wodddv 
eoriy AP Asc ¢ 8 mdvres AP Asc® Syr!: dmavres EJ 9 Kal 
avopava om. E Io ctr AL: cir vulgo I2 kat E 
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f f a 4 x , of y , 
fovoy areov 4 Kat Tapa TavTas aAAas, Kat TOTEpoy po- 15 
a a+ la ral “ 
vaxGs 7} wA€elova yévn Tay otoidy, ofov of mowdvres Ta TE 
elon kal Ta padnuarixa peragy rovrwy te kal tév ailcOn- 
TOV. epi te TotTwy odv, Kabdwep hapév, emicKeTTréov, Kal 
bs) 
mOTEepoy TEpl Tas ovolias 7 Gewpia pdvov éeorivy 7H Kal rept 
Ta ovupPeBynkdra Kal’ atrd tats otcias, pds b& rovrois 
mept tavTod Kat érépov kat duotou xat dvouotov xal évayris- 
f “ 
TyTOS, Kal wept amporepov Kat dtorgpov Kal toy dAdo 
aravtay tév Towtrav Tept Sowy of SiadeKTiKol Teipdvrat 
oxoTety ex Toy evddgav pdvey wowodpevo. THY oKew, Tivos 
a) f n 
€oti Oewpioa: wept mavTwy: ér. b& Tovrots atrois boa Kab” as 
atra cuuBeBynxev, kal wy pdvoy ti éott Tottwy exacrov 
G\AG Kat apa ey évi évavtiovy Kai wdrepoy ai dpyal xat 
n = mt 
Ta oToltxela Ta yevn eotlvy eis & Orapefrar evuTapyorTa 
€xaotov' kat ef Ta yévn, TOTepov boa emt Tots ardpots Aé€- 
a“ * na ~ + 
yeTa TeAevTaia 7) Ta TpOTa, oloy wdTepoy (Gov 7 avOpw7os 30 
bt) ? ‘ ~é # “\ A + ee f 
apyn TE Kat paAAOY é€oTL Tapa TO Kad ExacTov. padloTa, 
dt CyTnréov Kal wpayyatevtéoy moTepoy EoT. TL Tapa THD 
* ¥ 3 ¢€ X KX ¥ \ n“ \ x 4 \ 4 
Dany airiov xa’ atré y ob, Kal Todro xwptoToy 7 ov, Kal 7d- 

A Bp f 5 3 ‘4 \ , ¥ \ \ 
Tepov ey » TAEiw Tov apiOudyv, Kal wérepov EoTL TL Tapa TO 
otvodov (Aéyw 6& TO cvoAoY, Gray KarnyopnOA tL Tis TAns) 35 
*k * a n a “ n 
7 ovdev, ) TGV pev TGV O ov, Kal Tota Toiabra Tdv dvTwY. 

m 
ere at apxal aérepoy apiOue 7 elder wpiopevat, Kai al ev 996 
Tots Adyots Kat at ev TH DroKepevm; Kal ToTepoy Tov 

bad x 3 4 4 3 \ N si A a 

pOaprav Kal ad@dprwy at atrat 7 Erepat, Kat wdrepov 
n Bs a n 

apOapro: waca. 4 tov POaprdv POaprat; ert b€ TO wav- 

Tov yaderdtaroy Kal wAelorny amopiay éxov, TéTEpoy TO 5 

éy kat TO év, KaOamep of Tlv@aydpero xai TlAdrwv edeyer, 


ta 
QO 


995» 18-27, cf. 9979 25-34 27-29, cf. g98%20— P14 29-31, 
cf 998514 — 999%23 = 31-36, cf_ 999% 24 — P24 996° I, 2, 
cf 999 24 — i0007 4 2-4, cf 10008 5 — 100193 4-9, cf. 
TOOL? 4 — 25 





b 36 wdetova EJT Asc.¢ Syr &: wdeovayas ra AP 21 kal ult.] 
Kat rauréryrcs Kairecc. 24 pdvevAPAsc.e pévovEJT 27 dpa 
JA®: e dpa recc 29 ¢om EJ 3I pddtora EJT Al! Syrl: 
parrov AP Asc! 33 Ka aird } o§ EJT Al. Asc... om. AP kat 
...o0 AOY Al Asc: om EJ _ rotro] ef rovro Jaeger 36 wota 
Tatra recc.: é7dca Taira ut vid. Al. 69671 ai alt. om. AP Syr.e: 
ei Asc} 2 aiom. A> Asc.! Syr.¢ 6 theyor E?JT Ase. 


TQN META TA ®YSIKA B 


A a ¥ BI , 
ovy erepoy ri éoriw GAd’ otcia Tay dvTwy, H ot, GAN’ Erepov Tt 
vad / ¥ 
TO Unokeiuevoy, Bonep “EuwedoxAns not giAtay adAos 
“~ h ? . 
5é tis wip 6 5& Bdwp 7H dépar Kal wdrepoy ai apyat 
* n I s 
10 KabdAov eiciy 7 ws Ta Kad’ Exacta Tov TpaypaTwr, Kal 
a Xx 
duvaye. 7 evepyetae ert amérepoy GAAws 7) KaTa Kivynow: 
‘ Ss Fas 3 ? a / f x x 
Kal yap Taira dmopiay ay mapdoyo. woAAyv. ampos 8é 
Toros méTepov ot apiOuot Kal Ta prKn Kal Ta oynpara 
‘h 
Kal at oriypal ovcia twes ciow 7 od, Kav ef ovoiar mérepor 
“ n \ 
rs Kexwpiopevar Tv alcOnrGv 7 evuTapxovoea ev rovrous; mepl 
yap totrwy amdvrav ob povoy xaderov TO evTopHoat THs 
dAnGeias add’ ovde TO dtamopijca TS Adyw padioy Kadds. 
IIp@rov pév otv wept Sv mpdrov elmopev, WoTepov pas 2 
bea A lay a 
7} TAeldvar éotiv emiotnpeyv Oewphoa, wavTa Ta yevn TY 
20alriwy. plas pev yap éemotiuns Os av etn pn evavrias 
¥ x 3 ‘. / W \ mn “~ wv b) 
ovoas Tas apxas yrwpiCew; ert 68 ToAAOts TOV évToV ody 
brapyove. Taca tiva yap Tpdmov oldy Te KIWnoEWS apy? 
> a b 7 a ‘ +) ca) / ¥ ef 4 
Elva Tots akiijros 7 THY Taya0od dicw, elwep Grav 6 dy 
4 ayaboy xa atrd cat oa thy abrod gdiow Tédos early 
25 kal otrws airiov Gru éxetvou evexa Kal yiyverat Kal €or 
TaAAa, TO bE TédoS Kal TS OD EvEeKa TPALEws TIVds eoTL TEXOS, 
n fa) ? 
al 8& mpage macat pera Kivjoews; dor ev Tols aKuwjrots 
ovk Gy évdéxotro Tavrny eivat THY Gpynv ovd elval TL adro- 
td 4N \ b) nt f AN ‘4 S 
ayadov. O10 Kal ev Tots pabyyacw ovdey dSeikvuTar 51d 
30 Tavrys THs airias, OVS Eorw amdderEis ovdenia Sidr. BéATLOV 
bs “a b > ION \ 4 f 3 \ 3 % ” 
N xe€tpov, GAN ovdé TO Tapatay pepyyntrat ovbels ovdevds TAY 
TolovTwy, Wore Sid TadTa Toy codioTGy Tives olov ’“Apiorintos 
4 \ al 
MpoemnAakicey avTdss ey pey yap tats ddAras réxvais, 
kal rats Bavavoos, oloy év TEKTOVUKA Kall CKUTLKA, dudTe 
4 \ “ 
35 BeATiov 7 xelpov A€yeoOar wavra, Tas O& paenuariKas 
3+Af a nm n 
996° ovdeva Toletobar Adyov wept dyabGy Kal KaxOv.—GAAG pr 
996% 9, 10, cf 10034 5-17 10, 11, cf. to02 32 — 10039 § 


12-15, cf 1001 26 — 1002» 11 18 — > 26, cf. 995” 4-6, K. 1059 
20-23 (9967 21 — P1, cf 1059% 34-38) 





89 # EJT Syr!. 6 de Ab Il duvdpes  évepyeta EJT Al : om, 
Ab 14 e ovcia AP 15 é€vurdpxovoa. om ET Syr! et fort. Al 
22 maot macar ET 23 elvat év trois fort Al. et Asc, Jaeger 
Thy dyabod AP 24 aitov AP Asce 25 éort] gore xai Ab 
30 Od J 33 avira fort. Asc., Goebel 34 Bavatoos EJT 
Asc. : Bavavrots atrais Ab br xaxov EJT Al.. kaddy APY 


I, 9968 7 — 2. 996> 32 


el ye mAeious émioTipa: Tov aitiwy elot Kal Erépa érépas 
nm ? > 

apxis, tiva rovtwy areov civar thy Cyrovpévnv, 4H Tiva pa- 

Alora Tod Tpayparos Tod Cyrovmevov émioTHwova TGy eydvTwv 


{ n , «A fal 
atras; evdéxeTat yap TO avTG wavtas Tovs TpdTmovs TOUS TOY s 


oe J < f @ 3 of w x, ¢€ id t , 
aitiwy wmapxew, olov oixias bev pey 4 kivnois  Téxvy 
kat 6 oikodduos, of 8 Eévexa TO epyov, trAy O& yR Kal ALGor, 
To 8 etdos 6 Adyos. ek pev otvy TGv mdAat Siwpiopever 

f ‘ a “ 4 “ / 4 , € 
Tiva Xpy KaAety Tay éemLoTHaY codiay exer Adyor Exdoryy 
mpocayopevews yy wey yap apxtkwrarn Kal iyeporiKwrTary 
kat 4 Bowep SovrAas od8’ dyreimety tas GAAas émiothwas 
Stxatov, 4 TOD TéAOvS Kal rdyabod roadryn (rovTov yap évexa 

& = x nm f 3 x cal / 4 a“ 
Tada), 4 5 tov apeérov airlwy Kal Tod pddiora eatoTyTos 

, a “ 
dwwpicOy eivar, % THs ovoclas adv ein TowtrTy: wodAayGs yap 
3 f % 9) a % sof ‘ \ n 
ETLOTAPELOY TO aUTO pardAoy pev eldevar ayer Tov TO 

ee * ~ iy n 
eivat yrwpilovra ti TO mpaypa 7} TO pr etvat, adrdv be 
? et ec? ” ‘ f \ ’ 3 3 bd 
TOUTWY ETEPOV ETEPOV PAAAOY, Kal padliora Tov TL éoTW adA 
> \ ? nN a hk a 4#*k } / wf \ 
ov TOY TOCOV 7 Toloy 7 TL woLEty 1) TaTXEW TwEeduKer. ert SE 
Kat éy tots GAAow TO €idévar Exacroy kal Gv amodetEeis 


> a 7.3 > 7 e / eg sn a - 9 @ ? 
€LOL, TOT olopeba UTAPX ELV OTAY ELOW@ MEV TL COTLY (ofov Tt 


5 ‘ 7 vd la v4 £ ? “ ‘ > \ 
€OTL TO TeTpAaywvice, OTL peons EUpeciss Guolws bE Kal él 
lay ” A. ‘ SN f N XS f 7 \ 
T&v GAdwv), Tepl 5€ Tas yeverers Kal Tas mpdgeis Kal Tept 
wacay petaBorry Grav eldGuer Thy dpxny THs Kiwroews 
Tobro 0 érepoy Kat dvtixeiuevov TO Tere, Hor GAdAns av 
ddfevey emioryuns elvar TO Oewphoa tév aitiwy tovrwy éxa- 
OTOV.———-GAha pny Kal wept TOV awodElKTiKaY Apxav, TOTEpoV 
o RY 

plas eorly émtornuns 7 TAELoren, dudioByryoidy eat (Agyw 
6& dmoderxTikas Tas Kowdas Sdfas ef ov amavres Serxvvor- 
e ef a b) an * t 4K P) f \ 

ow) otoy ort wav dvayxatoy 7 davar n amoddvat, Kal 
2 / ed = \ « i) \ vd ¥ nn 
adtvvarov dpa etvar Kat pay elvat, Kal Soar GAAat ToLad- 
rn % 

TAL TpoTacels, TOTEpov pia TovTwY emioTHN Kal THs odaolas 7 
érépa, Kav ef pn pla, woTépay xp) mpocayopevew tiv Cy- 


996 26 — 9977 15, cf. 995” 6-10, 1059 23-26 


b2 érépa EJT Al. Asc.. erepac AP 3 rovroy J 4 Tov 
(nrovpévov EJT AL? et ut vid. Al.: om AP 5 rovs alt om. recc. 
6 pev om. J Q émornpaoy] éri AP eyes EJT Al. Asc.¢: otdapas 
éxee AP Alt 10 yyepovikordrn EJT Asc.°: 7 yeuxwrarn A> 
12 Kal dyaGot Ab 20 oloy Ti €ore om. J 23 macav AP Asc.¢ 
Syr.i: dracav EJ 24 Sar oux addns yp. E, ci. Al. 32 Kal 
dy ein pia AP —s rporépay J 


| ceed 
eye 


20 


25 


30 


TON META TA ®Y3IKA B 


n > / ~ 
TOUPENY VOY. plas pev ov ovK eUAOyoY Elvat Ti yap Mad- 
x “~ \ f 
Aov yewperplas 7 6rotaroty wept rovTwy eotiv idtoy TO ématew; 
x “A ny \ 4 f 
35 €lmep ouv Gpoiws pév dmolacoeby éoriv, dmacdv 6€ MN evdexe- 
“ n 7 
997% Tal, Gorep ode TGV GAwY otrws ovde THs youpl(ovons Tas 
ca! \ ‘4 
ovalas tdidv @ort TO yeyvdoke Tepl atrdv. Gua d€ Kai Tiva 
na 7 
tTpdmoy éorar avTév émiornpn; tl pev yap Exacroy TovTwr 
Tuyxaver dv Kal viv yvwpiCowey (ypGvTat yoty as yryvw- 
/ 3 “ \ 9 f 9 s 4 “ 4 
5 OKOMLEVOLS avTois Kal GAAaL Téxvat) ef 5& GmoderkrtKy wept 
atrOv éorl, deyoe. TL yévos elvat troKxeipevoy Kal Td pep 
f . ? 2 7 3 ere! \ ? XN 4 4 
wan ta 8 Gkiopar airév (rep) wavTav yap déddvvaroy 
9 / H > f . 4 > \ \ 
anddeEiv etvat), dvayxn yap éx twav etvar cal wept te Kal 
“ ‘ 5 f ‘v4 7 ™ t el 
Tey THY anddetei' woTe cuuBaiver TavTwY Elvat yévos ev 
oT TOY dSeLkYULeVWY, Taca. yap at GmodeikTixal ypOvrat 
~ 4 f Y) sx \ 3 ¢ f7¢ € a 3 ? \ ¢ \ 
Tots Aftopaciww.—arrAa py el ETépa 7 THs ovolas Kat H Tept 
/ a 
ToUTwY, ToTépa Kuplwrépa Kal mpoTeépa TEpukey aiTOv; ka- 
Odhov yap pdAwra Kal mavrwr apxal Ta Gbiauard éorw, 
el rv earl pH Tod diroaddov, rivos €ora, wept ad’rdv &Adov Td 
15 Oewpjoa TO dAnOes Kal Yreddos, dhws Te TOV ovoLOv Té- 
a + a 
Tépov pla macGy éoriv 7 wAelovs emioTHpat; el wey ody pry 
ula, molas ovclas Oeréov riv emtotiuny ravrnyv, TO 6 play 
TacGy ovK evAoyor' Kal yap dy amodeKTiKh pia tept may- 
trap ein tév ovpBeBnkdrwr, elzep maca amodeKTiKy epi 
20 TL UmoKeimevov Gewpel Ta Kal’ atta ocupBeBynkdra ex Tov 
na nn \ i) \ x A f + f % 
KowOv Sof6v. Tepl ody TO a’Td yévos Ta cupBEBnkdra Kad 
avTa tis atrns éort Oewpnoa: ex Tdv airdv dofdv. rept 
re yap & plas Kai ef Ov pias, elre THs atrns eire Gd- 
Ans, Gore kal ra ouuBeBynkdra, 10 atrar Oewpotow cir’ 
25€K TOUTWY pla.——ér. d€ Tdrepoy mept Tas ovolas pdvov 
€ 4 * 
) Gewpia éotiy 7 Kal wept Ta cupBEeBynKdTa ravrais; Aéyw 





997* 15-25, cf. 995° 10-13, 1059% 26-29 —- 25-34, cf. 995» 18-27, 
1059 29~34 





b 33 yap] yap ob Schwegler 34 wept] rev wept AP 997° 4 ob 
as T 5 kat] xat ai Richards, legit fort Al. 9 ev EJT Al: 
om. AP ir ei] 4 J I4er Tl etr vulgo 15 xai| kai r6 Ab 
18 ethoyov EJ Asc. Syr : ddoyou AP 19 ein] dveln AD 22 dori 
Gewpnoa EJT’ Al : Oewpjoai gor: AD 23 O APA) Asc . ré Gre 
Ejt Syr} 24 «0 atrat APY Al. Syr&: et’ atrai EJ elf ai 
avrat Asc. yp. Al Gewpotow AP Al Gewpnoovow EJT Syr. Asc.¢ 
ic J 25-26 7 Gewpia pdvoy EJ Al} Asc! Syr! 


2. 9965 33 — 997% 22 


3 - 3 x x by , ? 4 s \ s sf 
O OLOV, €L TO COTEPEOVY OVTLA TiS EGTL KL ypappal Kat emTt- 


weda, TOTEPOY THS aUTHS Tadra yvapicew eoriw emioTHNs Kal 
Ta ouuBeBykdra wept Exacroy yévos wept Gv al pabnpa- 
h a ra 

Tikal Serxviovow, n GAAns. ef pev yap Tis atryns, daro- 30 
SexTixy Tis av «in Kat THs ovcias, ov Soxel 6€ Tod Tl 
b] 4 & 3 3 ¢ fF ra # € “~ % 
éoTw dmddeEis etvatr ef & érépas, tis €orar 7 Oewpotaa rept 
Tay ovoiay Ta ovpPEeByKdra; Totro yap dmobobva: wayxd- 
AeTrov. ér, O€ Térepoy Tas aicOnras ovctas pevas elvat 

f Bal rat bi 
garéoy 7 Kat mapa Tatras GAAas, Kat mérepoy povaxds 7 35 

f a) “ 

Trim yevn TeTbxnKeY dyTa TY odoiGy, ofov of AéyorTes Ta gQ7> 
re ely Kal Ta peragd, mepl & Tas pabyparixas efval da- 

% , L4 N ed ul s yw »# ‘ 
ow éemioTHMas; os pev ovv A€youey Ta eldy airid TE Kai 
> au + ¢€ “ cd % “ , , ‘ 
otctas elvar Kad? éavrds efpyra ev tols mpdrots Adyous wept 
Peel nt ‘\ 3 4 t 2 \ e ¥ 
avuTay tohAaxf O€ EXovT@Y SvoKoAtay, ovdevos HTTOY aTo- 5 
mov TO gdavar pev elval twas gvoes mapa Tas ev TS 
3 ~ 4 SN ‘ 7 ON t fa bp) n ‘. isd 
ovpave, Tavtas O€ Tas auvTas davai Tots aicOyrois ANY OTE 
\ XN ban S N t 3 UN \ x ‘4 
TQ pep aidia Ta d€ HOapTra. avTo yap avOpwroy hacw 
elyat kal inmoy kai tylecay, GAdo 8 ovdev, TapamAyotoy 
motobpres Tots Geods pev etvar ddcxovew dvOpwmoedels S€* 10 

an * 

ovre yap éxetvot ovdéy GAAO exolour 7) dvOpdmovs didiovs, ov 
, a 
otro. Ta €ldy GAN FY aicOnra aidia. ere O€ ef Tis Tapa Ta 
ely kal Ta aicOyrd ra peragy Ojoerat, woddas azopias 
ef cad “ € ¢ / # / > 7 ON \ 
éfeur SHAov yap ws Spuolws ypaypat re wapd 7 atras kal 
\ > ins x \ e? fan > on ef 3 
Tas aia@ynrds écovrat Kai Exaotoy T&v GAAwy yevOv' Bor 15 
emelmep 7) aoTpoAoyia pia ToUTwy éotiv, ora Tis Kal ovpaves 

‘ \ 3 \ > \ \ ef la XN f xX 
mapa tov alcOyroy ovpayoy Kat Aids TE Kat oeAnYN Kal 
> e€ - “ ‘ % 3 7 * ~~ ~~ ~ 
TadAAG Gpolws Ta Kata Toy ovpavdv. Kaito. TOs Sel moTEd- 





, 3a XN 3. ¥ = ? ‘ 

Cal TOVTOLS; OVOE yap akivyToy evAOyoY EWwal, KLvovpEVvoY S€ 

\ ~ In 7 e f X x \ i ¢ > \ 
Kat TavTeAGs advvarovs Omoiws O€ Kal TEPL @Y 7 OTTLK 20 

a f f 

apaypareveras kat 7 ev rots padypacivy Gppovixy Kat 

\ “ ny 7 i‘) S XS 3 x \ \ > 8% 

yap Tavra advvaroy eiva. Tapa Ta aicOyTa dia Tas auTas 


997* 34 — 998% 19, cf. 995” 13-18, 10597 38 — > 21 


428 éorw A>T Asc®. om. EJ b2 &@om. AP 5 mo\Nayy 
... dvoxodiay EJT Asc.e Syr't: woAdas .. dvoxodias AP 7 ort] 
mt AP 10 beods EJ Al : rods deots AP 8é EJ Syr.}: 8¢ efvas APT 
12 G@\N Christ: add’ codd. T- dAdo Al, ci. Bonitz 14 T avras 
ut vid. Al.. ratvras A. atras EJT 17 reom. J 


TQN META TA ®YSIKA B 


aitias: «& yap €oTw alcOyra peragd cat alcdjoeis, dHAov 
dr. xat (Ga éoovrar peratd adtéy re xal rév dOaprév. 
25 Gmopyoee 8 dy tis Kal wept cola trav dvrav det Cyrety 
Tavras Tas émoTipas. el yap Totrw dioica THs yewdaioias 
7 yewoperpia pdvov, St. 7 ev TovTwy éorly dv alcbavducba 
7 8 otk aloOyrSv, Shrov Ori Kal wap’ larpikny éorat tis ém- 
orien Kal map éxdotny tov ddAdwy peragd adras re larpi- 
30 Kis Kal Thode THS larpiKns: kairo. TOs ToBro Suvardyv; Kat 
yop ay tyeiv’ drra ein mapa ta aicOyra Kal aird 7d 
bytewev. Gua 8& od8& Tofro ddnbés, ds 4 yewdacla tov 
aicOntGv éort peyeOdv kat Pbaprdv: edbelpero yap dv 
Pleipopevwy.— Arne pijy odd Tov alcOytGv av etn meyeOSv 
35 ode Tepi Tov odpavdy H doTpodoyiaTévde. obre yap al alobn- 
998 rai ypaypal roiadrai eiow olas A€yer 6 yewpérpns (odOey 
yap <v6d tdv aicOnrdy otrws odd& orpoyybdov' Emrerat yap 
To} Kayovos ov Kata otiypny 6 KiKdos GAN dSomep Tpwra- 
yopas éheyey edéyywv Tods yewpérpas), ob6 al Kuhoes Kal 
5 EXixes Tod olpavod Guor rept Sv 4 dorpodroyla qovetras Tods 
Adyous, ore Ta onuela Tols dorpois THy adtiy 2a piow. 
elot dé Tiwes of hacw elvar pev ra peragd Tatra Aeydueva 
Toy Te €ldGy Kal TdY alcOyTdy, od phy ywpls ye TGV alcOn- 
7Ov GAN’ ev Tovroiss ols Ta cupBatvovta advvara mdvra 
Io wey TAelovos Adyou SieAOelv, ikavdv d= Kal Ta Tolatra Oew- 
pra. ovre yap én rovrwy evdoyov éxew ottw pdvov, AAAX 
OnAov OT. Kal Ta etdy evdeyour dv ev rols aicOnrots etvar 
(rod yap adroB Adyou duddrepa raira éorwy), eri 5& S00 ore- 
ped ev TS atTd dvayxaioyv eivar tore, Kal py elvar axé- 
15 VyTa ev Kwovpevois ye dvTa Tots aicOnrots. brws 8% rlvos 
even’ dy tis Bein civas pev adrd, etvar & év rots alcOyrois; 
TAUTa yop cuwPioera. Aroma Tols mpoewpnucvors: ora yap 
ovpavds Tis mapa Tov obpavdy, mhijy y od ywpls adr’ ey 1a) 
air ténw Srep early ddvvardrepov. 
523 peraku, cal alcdces, ef 8 alcOjoes, dSjdov ut vid Al. 25 mept 


Abr All Syr!: gapa EJ Asc.! 26 yewdecias E1JA> 27 ér] 
a& EJ Syr! 31 vyevd ra AD 32 yeodecia E'JAP 34 Toy 


EJ Asc.c: om A> 35 mept Tov ovpavov 7 EJ Al. Asc.: # crept 
Tov ovpavoyv AP Syr! ai EJ Asc.¢: om Ab 998 2 ove 


4 kai] xalai ESyr! 5 Sorat om A>. dzovan fort. Ali: ofa Jaeger 
7 om, AP 9 of EJ? 13 dé] re E 19 6 Ab 


2. 9975 23 — 3. 998) 13 


3 Wepi re roirwy obvy dwopia wohAn was Sef Oesevoy rv- 20 
xely THs GAnOeias, Kat wept TGV apxGv worepov Sef Ta yevy 
A \ > ‘ t f A a e 5 
oToyela Kal apxyds vroAauBaver 7 paddAov e€ av évu- 
mapxevTwy éoTlv Exactoy azpdtwv, olov davis croyela Kal 
5 \ “a ® mn 3 oe ‘4 e 4 
dpyal doxodow elvar rar’ é& Gv otyKewrar ai oval 
mpoTwv, GX’ od TO KoLWdy hw}: Kal Tov diaypaypdrov 
Tatra oroixeia réyomev Ov at adrodel£ers evuTapyovow 
4 val n ¥ P) f * f a n / 
év tats trav GAdwv dmodeifeow 7) wdvTwv 7 TOV TAEloTwY, 
ér. 8& ry cwparwy kat ol mreiw A€yovTes evar orouxeia 
. 
kal ot &v, e€ dv otyxertar kai e€ Sv cuvéorynxey dpyas dé- 
yourw etvait, otov “Eumedoxkys mip xat towp cal Ta pera 30 
f mf + oe % ‘ % y 3 , 
TOUTwY sToLXela Gyow elvar ef Gv éorl ra dvTa evuTapxor- 
P) % % £ / ? a) n v & os 
TW, GAA’ ovXx ws yevn Eyer TatTa TGV OvTwY. TpOs dE 
Tovrois Kat Tay GhAwy ef ris eGéAcr THY hicw aGpetv, ofov gg 
KAtyny @& Ov popiwy cuvéotnKe Kal Tes ovyKELevwv, TOTE 
rd ‘ , 3, on 3 % } , “ ‘4 > 
yywpive. tv dtow atris.— ex pév ovyv TovTwv Tav Adywy ovK 
ap elnoav at dpyal ra yévn trav dvTwv: ef 0 Exacroy per 
yuwpifouey bia Tey Spiouar, apxal S& Ta yexy TeV dpiopay 5 
eloiv, avayKn Kal Tov dpioTav apxds elvas Ta yevn. Kav 
> nr. 4 ‘\ “ ¥ a) 3 la ‘ "~ 353 0% “ 
€l €OTL THY TOV OVTWY AaBeElY ETLOTHUNY TO TWH eldwy AaPElV 
3 08k ? X ¥ o~ mW” 3 ‘ \ / 7 
kal’ & A€yovTat Ta GvTa, Tov ye elddy apxal Ta yevyn eiciv. 
daivovra dé tives Kal Tov AcydvTwy oToLyeia Toy GvTwV TO 
* bay n “ 
ev 7) TO Ov 7} TO peya Kal puKpdv Os yeverw adrols ypi- 10 
cOai—drArAa pry ovde dpdorepws ye oidy te A€yew Tas 
3 f € % NS f nn > 7? og ef + # et 
apxas. O wey yap Aodyos THs ovoias eis Erepos d EoTat a 
dia TOY yevdy dpiopos Kai 6 Adywv e€ Gv oti evyuTapyév- 


he 
ce 


oe 20 — > 14, 14 — 999% 23, cf. 995» 27-29, 29-31, 1059 21 — 
Io I 





2% 20 o¥v om AP 21 wérepov AT Al. Asc : wérepa EJ Als 
22 évurapydvrav EJT Asc’. trapxdvrav AP 23 mparoy ET Al, : 
mpetoyv E*JA» Al.) Asc ¢ Syr! kat] & kat J 24 davai A> et ut 
vid. Al : dewvai waca EJT Asc ¢ 25 mparov Ab 26 évurdp- 
xovra Ab 27 trav a\d\ov EJT Asc.e: rovrwy A> 29 cuyKelTat 
Asc.°: ciyxewrat EJAP —30_ wera E (sed erasum) JF Asc.® Syr!: 
peragu AP by Géker AP z Kdims eidas €& Susemihl 
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3 an 5 a / 3 \ \ o ? 
eheens ey Trois pabyuacw.—emrel 58 pias TavTixelweva 
ao w ss [a 3 ¢ o~ 3 f N \ 
10 Oewptjoat, TO Ge Evi avtixerra TAHOos—aropacw sé Kal 
oTepyow plas eoTl Oewpjoat Sia To audorépws PewpetoPar 
a) A @ ¢ ) , ba ¢ / ie x 4 “ f 
TO &y ov % anddacis 7) 7 orépyows (7) Gyap) GwAOs A€éyopev 
bru oby Srdpyer exeivo, run yéverr evOa pev otv td évt 
f 8 x , x \ 3 mn 2 t =: 3 / \ 
7 Stapopa mpdceot. Tapa To év TH amopaces', dnovcia yap 
¢€ lo 
157 andpacis éxeivou éoriv, év O& TH oTEphoer Kal droKeEl- 
A oe “A 
pevy tis ptois yiyverar kal? ts d€yerar 4 orépyots) [Td 
3 os “ 
8 évl mAqdos dvtixerraimaore cal ravrixelweva trols elpn- 
f ¢ 
Mévols, TO TE ETEpoY Kal Gyduoloy Kal dyicoy Kal boa 
» / s\ BS “~ \ \ “ ‘ \ 4 
GAda déyera. nH Kara radra 7 Kata TAROos Kal TO €p, 


b 31 ovdey EJT ALS Asc.: ob8ey ere AP 34 dvros A> Al.¢ Asc. . 
ovros éorivy EJT 36 rovovray EFA*T Asc : rotovrew kat rev rovrots 
ayrixetpevav Sa et fort. Al. gyxeddv.. 10049 2 évavriay susp. Suse- 
muh], fort recte (cf 1004> 33 = 1005* 1) 1004" 1 rebcwprrda AP 
Al.¢ (252, 3): rededpyrac EJT 2 kal... 9 padquacw ante et 1003 22 
ponenda ci, Al., ante dravros 1003 19 ponenda vidit Schwegler 
4 tTlya mporny EJT Al. Asc.: mporny rwa AP éxov AP yo. AL: 
exorra EJT Al. Asc Sv kal ro €v EJT Al Asc... év xalrd dy AP: Kab 
roévinclusit Natorp ai AP Asc.c. om, EJ 7 donep EJT Asc.c: 
otrws domep AP -g ewel] 2rx Luthe «10 7.. mAROos codd I Al, 
Asc.l: secl Luthe 12 ij... éyouev ex Al ci. Schwegler: 
dmd@s Aeyouévn E'AY Asc.. i} 4 drhds Neyouévn E*]: 4 drdas Aeyo= 
pen T 13 éxeivo E*AL,: éxeivw JAY et fecit E TO évi 7) an 
secludenda ? 16 1@... 17 dyrixetrae seclusi (cf 1. 10): habent 
yaa r Ale Asc.¢ 19 ravra Asc.° T et ut vid. Al.: raira EJ 


2. 1003 31 — 1004” 16 


THs elpyperys yropicew emirtiyys: Gv éotl cal 4} evayrid- 
Tys' Otabopa yap Tis 7 evavridtys,  6€ dtamopa éerepd- 
ef 2 3 s a XN 8 / 4 nm 
TYS. oT éTELON TOAAAXYGS TO Ev A€yeTat, Kal TalTa ToA- 
AaxGs pev AexOjoeror, Gums Se pias Gwavra eore yvapi- 

3 x 3 A“ e_f 3 3 9 td 7 A / 
Cew* ov yap el moAAay@s, érepas, GAN’ ef pajre Kal’ ev pyre 
\ & £ f P} 4 3 s . f ‘ % « 
mpos ev ol Aoyot avadepovtar. eel O€ TaVTAa TPOS TO TPO- 
f ry ~ 
Tov avaeperat, otov dca ev A€yerat mpds TO wpGrov Ev, 
acattws daréov kai wept radrob Kal érépov Kal Tay évayrioy 
éxew wore dueAcuevoy TorayGs A€yeTat ExacTov, ovrws d7o- 
f \ A nm nr n 
Sorcoy mpos TO Tp@Toy év ExaoTy KaTynyopig TOs pds exetvo 
t n “ x XX nn OW y a \ x a a) %. 
dey Pau Ta Mey yap TH éxew Exeivo TA O€ TH ToOLEiy TA 
‘ ” f ‘ 
d€ «ar dAAovs AEexOjoerar ToLovrovs Tpdwovs.—davepov 
% cd bi a bP) a x, / wd ca \ ? 
oty [dmep ev rails dmoplas édéyOn] ori pas wept Tov- 
s ca > 7 > % , ¥ a > > 
Twy Kal ths ovoias éotl Adyov éyew (rodro & wy ey 
“ > ~ 3 - \ mw ~ ? \ , 
TOY Ev TOlLs ATOpHpaciy), Kal €oT. TOU hitooddov wept wav- 
? o 4 “ “ nn , , ¥ 
Tov dvvacba Gewpelv. ef yap wy Tod girocddov, ris Eorat 
€ 3 , ae 3 tsi 3. v / \ Nv f 6% 
6 émirKeouevos ef TavTo Swxpatns Kat Swxparns xahy- 
h ry a xX 
pevos, H ef ev Evi évavriov, 7} ti éore TO evavtioy 7) Toca- 
“ f ¢ ? ss ‘ 4 o x n 4 
Xs A€yerat; Gwoiws 6€ Kal TEpl TOY ArAAwWY TOY ToLOvTwD. 
3 \ US ~ © A @ aA \ nan ¥ e A a 3 c of 
evel OY TOD Evds 7 Ev Kal TOD dvTOS 7} Ov Tadra Kal’ adra 
F) 10 arr? ou @ 3 6 \ y Kk re aN 
€or, man, a UX nH aplOuot 7 ypaypat 7 mop, dSyAov 
“ , ‘ 
os éxelyns THs émiothuns Kat th ore yrwpioa Kal Ta cUp- 
BeBnkdr adrots. Kat ov tatty dyuaprdvovew ot wepl adray 
/ € 3 “~ ) 7 / € 3 ? 
TKOTOUMEVOL @S OV PirocopovTes, GAA OTL TPOTEPOY H OUCIA, 
\ © IAN 4 m4 2 \ w , 3 ~ © 39 
TEpt ns ovdev ETalovow, evel Gowep EoTe Kal apiOyod 7} apt- 
Guos idua way, oloy wepirtérns dpridrns, cupperpia icd- 
3 ‘\ xv ‘ a \ ] € ‘ ‘\ 
TNS, Dmrepoxy EAAEW IS, Kal Tatra Kat Ka? atrovs Kat 
mpos GAAjAouvs tadpyer rots dpiOuots (6uolws Se kal 
“A “~ f 
crepe kal akwite Kal kivouuevm aBapet te Kai Bapos 
Ly yi e 4 cf ‘ nn e@ ot Ss 
éxovTt €or erepa idia), otrw Kal TO dvt. 7 Ov Eore Tia 
toa, Kal Tatr’ éorl mepl ev Tod dirtocddov emoxevacrdar 
2 20 rois elpnuevors E éorl kal 7 évavridrys AP Al! Asc.c: & tt 
Kal 7 évayridrns cori EJT 21 diadopal évavridrns AP 23 dpos 
EJjT Asc. et ut vid. Al > dpoiws AD = -yrapitew éori EJT 25 ava- 
¢ ? ¢ 7 > ? Py 
dhépovrat tore érépas. éret EJT 26 avadéperar recc.: avadépere E: 
dvapépovra JA®  aparov EJT Asc.: mporws AP 30 éxelva recc. 
32 dmep. edéxOn EX]JT Asc.: om. E?AP etfort. AL %6 apidpot EJT 
Asc.e: dpiOuds AP Al.e ypappat EJT Alc Asc¢: ypaypy A® 
7 @s om, AP 14 aBapei re EJ Asc.®: xai dBapet AP. kai dBapei 
ve Eucken 15 ovro... 16 fia EJP Asc.: om. AP 
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TO GAnOés. onpetov dé of yap SuadeKTiKOL Kal codioTaL 
~ % € \ 
TO airo pev tnodtovrar cynua TO PirocdPy’ n yap co- 
\ 
igtixy gatvouern pdvov aodia éati, cal of SiadexTiKol 
20 bladéyorTar wept dmavrwy, Kowov 6€ Tact TO dy eaoTLW, 
Otadéyorra: 6& wept TovTwy SfAov Gre bia TO THS piAoco- 
a ~ , 
dias ratra eiva: oiketa. wept yey yap TO avrd yévos oTpe- 
petar 7 codioTiKy Kat 7 StadexriKy TH piAocodpia, adda 
f nw A nm ? o f a x “A ? 
Orageper THS MEV TO TpoOTH THs duvayews, THS 5€ Tov PBiov 
25TH Mpoawpéces eore O€ 7 StadeKTiKy TEepaoTiKy wept Ov 7 
pirocodia yuwpiorixy, 7 6& copioTiKy haiwoyeryn, odoa 8 ov. 
"Er. rév évavriov 4 érépa ovoroyia orépynois, Kal Favra 
3? 9 . 4 . A . ¥ . oy. A \ A P 
avayerat eis TO Ov Kat TO py Gv, Kal els ev Kal wAROos, otov 
a €_ NX rd \ “ , ® XN + \ \ 
oTacls Tod Evos Kivnois d€ TOU TANPovs' Ta O GvTAa Kal THY 
30 ovoiay duoroyotow é€ évavriwy cxeddoy Gmavres ovykeloOau' 
mares yoby Tas dpyas evayrias A€yovow* of pey yap Te 
4 \ s¥ € ‘ % ‘ , ¢ % / 
piTTov Kal apriov, ot b€ Oepuov Kat Wuypory, of b€ mepas 
kal Gaewpov, of O€ piAlay Kal velkos. mavTa O€ Kal TdAAa 
dvayopeva gaiverar eis ro ev xal TAnGos (elAjpdw yap 
1005% 7 dvaywy) nutv), al & dpyal xal wavreAGs al mapa rdv 
¥ a 
GhAwv ws els yévy tatra ainrovow. davepdyv ody Kal €éx 
/ eg o > f \ oa @ x an f “ 
ToUTwy Ort plas emioTHuNns TO Ov 7 Ov Oewpjoa.  TavTa yap 
x 5 4 v9 3 4 3 \ x “ + - \ a 
i evavtia 7 e&€ evavTinv, dpxal b& rév evayriwy Td ev 
5 KaL wAnOos. Tatra 5€ puas émiornpuys, elre Kad? ev déye- 
Tat elre pn, womep lows exer Kal TaAnOés. GAA’ Syws eb 
Kat moAAax@s Aé€yerar TO ev, mpds TO aTpdtoy Tarra 
NexOjoerat Kal rd évaytia dpyotws, [kal bia robdro] Kat ef 
XS oy . oa bt X oa f \ 7 XN ALN ij x 
by ot. TO Ov 4 TO Ev KaOdAov Kat TadTd ent mdvrev 7} 
10 XwpleTov, Gowep tows ovK EoTw GAA Ta prev mods ev Ta 
dé TO edeEjs. Kal d:a rodro ov rod yewperpov Oewpjoat rf 
\ 3 f x‘ / Nua \ ON sh aN Net ,) ? 
TO evayTiov 7 TEAELoOY 7 EV 7} OV 7) TavTov H Erepov, GAA 


b 22 ratira civar AP Asc . etvat aira EJT 23 7 alt. Ab Alc 
Asc.°; om. EJ 25 mm EJ Al.e. om Ab TELPATL TLOTLK 
26 7 yvaptorenn J: yvaoriny yp. J 28 ro alt. EJ Asc. om, A 
eis EJT Asc.. om. Ab 30 cyedav E 33 mavra EJ Asc.c. 
drayra Ab 34 dvaydueva Haiverat EJT Asc’. daiverat dvaydspeva 
A> kai] kai rd J 100582 raira] eis ravra A®: ra atria Asc. 
5 xal]xalroJ dé EJT Ascl: b€ kat AP = va Ab 6 kai om. 
EJjr Ase. 7 TO éy Aéyerat Ab 8 kai O14 rodro EJT Asc?: 
om, AP 9 7H Kal ro AP 10 To...T0E 12 éy 7 by EJT 
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7] 
Asc.®: dy» év Ab 


2. 10045 17 — 3. 10059 


| € ‘4 of x e a“ 3 Fd % 4 et a 
n €€ brobecews. Gru pey ody pias emery uns TO oy F ov 
a f a“ e nm 
Gewpioa. Kal Ta Yrapxovra atte Ff dv, Ohdrov, Kai srt 
od povoy tev otoiGy GAAG Kal Tov trapydvrTay H attri 15 
? n 
Gewpntix, TOV Te eipypevev Kal wept mpoTépov Kal vorépov, 
A f \ HW 4 of ‘ ? 4 ~ # 
Kal yevous Kat eidous, Kal GAov Kal pépovs kal Tov aGAAwp 
TOV TOLOUTOL. 
4 ‘ / 6 sh ef + / , 
3 .\exréoy S€ worTepoy plas H Erépas emiotHuns mepi TE 
TOY éy Tols pabjuact KaAdoupevwy aéiwpdrov Kal Tepi 20 
“ >? ‘ XN ow a Y “ a) , 
THS ovTias,  avepov O27) OTL mias TE Kal THS Tod Pirocodov 
Kal wept tovrwy eorl oxéeyiss mac. yap tadpyet Tots 
ovow Grd’ ob yéever TWh ywpis idia rdv GAAwv. kal ypor- 
Tat wey TaVTEs, bTL TOD dyTos eoTly 7 dv, ExacTov bk TO yevos 
év> ent tocotroy d5€ ypdvrar ed’ bcov avrots txavdv, robro 2 
o> vg + i \ , \ e f Ss 3 a Ff 
0 é€orw Scor éwéxes TO yevos wWept ov hEpovat Tas amrodel- 
v4 > 4 , 9A ef e » € f a ~ % 
feiss dor’ evel djAov Sri if dvra tadpxe. Tact (rodTo yap 
3 n \ , n \ . oA e A / % 4 
avTots TO Kowwdyv), TOD wept TO Ov Ov yrwpiCorTos Kal mepl 
tovrwy eoTlv 7 Oewpia. Sidtrep ovOels TOY KaTa Epos emLTKO- 
, 3 a t \ 7 ow 5 3 a oon f 
mouvTwy éyxeper A€yew TL TEepl avTOy, ef aGAnOA | prs 30 
¥ ? ¥ 3 >) , >) ‘“ ~ ad big 
OUTE yEewmETpNS OUT aplOunTikos, GAAG TeV pvorkGy Eviol, 
elxdTws Todro SpGyres pdvot yap govrTo wept te THs SAns 
ptoews oKxomely Kal wepl Tod dvros. emet 8 eorw ert Tov 
dvoixod tis dvwrépw (@v ydp Te yevos Tod dvtos h vcs), 
ca! , \ “~ S ‘\ 7 9 ra na a € 
TOU KabedAov Kal Tod TEpt THY mpeTHV otolay BewpNTiKOD Kal 7) 35 
Tépt rovrwy ay ein oxeyiss Cote 5& codia tis Kat 4 pu- 1005» 
‘4 ) 3 b) f y > ae | Fal “ f . 
ouKN, GAA ov mMpeTy. doa d €yxEtpovor TOY EeyovTwY TiVES 
mept tas adnOelas Sv tpdmov det amodéyerOar, 8 ama- 
Sevoiay réy dvaduTixGy Tobira SpBcw Set yap wept TovTwv 
ef f 3 S ‘ 3 4 ie a of ‘ 
AKEW WpoeTioTapevous GAAG jn aKovovTas Cyreivm—OTL per 5 
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ovy Tod didoaddov, kai Tob wept taans THs odolas Oewpotvros 
H Tépuxev, kal mepl TGv ovdAdAoyLoTIKGY apxyGv éoriy emt- 
okevacbat, dSprov: mpoonke, S& Tiv pddtoTa yvwpiCovTa 

‘ ef / ¥ , \ a + \ 
wept ExacTov yévos éxeww Aeyew Tas PBeBaioraras apxas 


1oo5* 196-52, cf, K. 4 %8~-34, cf, 1061934-1062%2 (23-26, cf. 
1062* 31-35) 





aor deT 22 rourwy émickeyrs AP 24 ovTws E 25 ov 
éy Abt 30 ei] Hei Et; ci 7 EX 32 re EJT Asc.¢: om. A 
by codia rts EJT Alc. ris copia AP 2 Goa... 5 Cyret post 


djdov 1, 8 ponenda censet Al. 8 rav om, J 
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10 7Tov mpdyparos, Gore Kal Tov Tepl Tov dvTwy 7 dvTa Tas 
mavTwy BeBaordras. art 8 odros 6 giddcodos. BeBato- 
tam 68 dpyn aacdy wept fv diapevoOjva dddvarov: 
yvapiwrarny Te yap dvayKaloy elvar tiv rotavtyy (aepl 
yap & pn yvopiCovrw drarévrar wéavres) Kal dvunderov. 

15 jv yap avaykatoy éxew rov ériody Evvievra tGv dvtwv, Todro 
ovx UrdGeciss & 8% yywpitew dvayxaioy TS Srioty yvupl- 
CovrTl, kal Hew €xovra dvayxatoy. 8ru pey ody BeBatordrn 
7% TowadTn Tacdy apxy, Sjdov- ris & gorw atryn, pera 
Tatra Aéywmev. 7d yap atrd dua tadpyev re Kab ph 

20 trapxew dddvarov TS airG xal xara 7d adrd (kal boa 
Ghia mpoocdvopicaived dv, €orw mpoodiwpiopéva mpds Tas 
Aoyixas dvoxepeias) atrn 6) macGv éorl BeBaordrn roy 
apxv: éxe. yap tov eipnuevoy Supiopdv.  ddbvarov yap 
éyrivoty tavrov trokauBdvew efvar kal pH elvar, xaddmep 

a5 TwWes olovrar A€yew “Hpdkdeirov. © ob éots yap dvayxaiov, 
& tis déyet, Taira Kal trorapBdvew* ef S& ph éevdéye- 
Tat Gua tmdpyev tH aitd ravavria (mpocdwplebo & 
npty Kal ratry TH mpordce: ta elwOdra), evavria 8 éorh 
dfa defn 7) Tis dvtipdoews, havepdv bru advvarov dua 

30 UrokapBdvew Tov adrov elvat cat py evar 7rd adrd dpa 
yap ay éxor ras évayrias ddgas 6 duewrevouevos wep) rov- 
Tou. 610 mdvres of dmoderxvivres eis radrny dvdyourw 
€oxarny odgav goer yap apy Kal Trav drdwv dfiw- 
pare atrn mdvroyv, 

35 Eloi d€ rwes ot, kaOdamep etmouev, atrot te évddye- 

1006% cai dact ro aird elvar kab pi) elvat, Kal vToAaUBa- 
ve otras. xpdvrar d&€ TS Ady TotT@ ToAAO) Kal Tay 
nepl dicews, tyets b& viv cidrjdapev ds aduvdrov ésvros 
Gua efvar kal py etvar, xab dud rovrov édeiayev dru Be- 


bio ras EJT Al.: ras rept AP 15 &vmdvra AP 16 wrobécet 
A> a] ro AD 17 €xovrt EE BeBatordrn ante dpyy 1. 18 EJT 
All 19 Aéyopev JSTT. Aéyowev EAP re APALS om, EJ Asc.} 
21 gore ra mpodiwpiopéva AP 22 8 dracaéy EJT 27 umdpyeu 
7 avrg EJT Al°: ro aird trdpyew A> 27-28 mpodiwpiobw 
nuiv AP 29 dduvaroy dua EJT Asc.: Gua adivarov AP 31 dte~ 
revopévos AP Al.: Starevrdpevos EJ 32 of AP Al. Asc &: om, EJ 
3 5 a ve codd. Alt. om. I 1006% 2 ypdvrat JAYT, ex xpavro 
ecit 


3. 10055 10 — 4. 10068 32 


Baorarn atry roy dpyév aacGr. dfiofor 6) Kal rofro 
anodekviva. tives O¢ daaidevciay’ gor. yap dnadevcla 
TO BY yryveooke Tivev def Cyrely axddeEw Kat tivev od 
det” GAws per yap anavrwy advvarov dnddekw ecivar (els 
amepov yap ay BadiCor, Bore pnd otrws etvat ardderéww), 
ei S€ Twav py def Cyrely amddecéwv, riva a&wiow civa 
MaAdov Tolaityy dpyny otk av éxorev eivety. ort 8 dzo- 
detEar eheyxTikGs xal wepl rovrov Sri dddvaroy, dy pdvor 
TL A€yy 6 GugitBntoy’ dy 6& pyOév, yedotoy rd Cyrety 
Adyov mpos tov pnbevds ExovTa Adyov, 7 pi exer’ Sporos 
yap purd 6 rowwdros 7 rowotros idn. 7d 8 eheyxrixds dsro- 
dear A€yw Siad€pey ral Td dmodeifa, Sri dsrodet- 
kvwy pev av ddeev aireicOar 7d & apyf, GAdov be Tot 
TOLOUTOV aiTiov dyTos EX\eyxos Gv ely Kal odK Awddetkis. apy) 
d€ mpos anavTa ra Towatra ob TO Gkiotr i) etval Te Adyew 
“7 pay etvar (rofro per yap ray’ dv tis bwoddBor Td ef 
apyjs aireiv), GAAG onuaivew yé TL kat ad7TG kal GAdo 
Tovro yap auayxn, elmep A€yor TL. ef yap py, ovK ay 
ei) TQ TowriT@ Adyos, od; ad’TS mpds adbrdv otre wpos 
dhdov. av b€ Tis ToBTo 866, ora amdderEis’ dy ydp Te 


Ly 


éorat wpiopevov. add’ alrios ox 6 amodelapds GAN’ 6 tmo- 


€ 


pévov' avaiperv yap Adyov drowever Adyov. re 5€ 6 Toro 
ovyxwpycas ovyKex@pyké TL GAnOes elvar yxwpls dobdei- 
Eews [Bore odk dv may otrws Kal ody obrws exor|.—zpGror 
pev ovy SHAov ws tTovTd y atTo adAnOés, bri onpaiver Td 
Ff \ A S > * of b) > rN o ef 4 
dvopa TO elvat 7) py €lvar Todt, Gor ovK ay Tay ofrws Kal 
obx otrms éxou ert ef TO GvOpwm0s onpaiver Ey, Eotw TodTO 
TO (Gov dimovwy éyw S€ TO Ev onpalvew rodro’ «i TotT’ 


1006% 5-18, cf. K. 1062% 2-5 18 — 1007% 20, cf. 10628 5-19 
(1006 28-34, cf. 1062? 19-23) 


45 macdy EJ Asc’: aracay AD OT 8 dmavrav EJ Asc.¢ s 
maprav AP 14 pn éyee AP Al. pnGéva exer Aé-yov Ejt 15 48n 
AP Al.* in gor JT: om. E Asc. 16 ori] dre 6 EJ 17 dp 
Sdgevev airetoGae anté duadépe (I. i airnjgGac AP ~—s GAN’ ob de 
rou I 18 airiov om. AP ob EJ yp. Al + ody! AP: om Al. 
20 yap om. yp. Al, 21 ane] anne rorecc. tiom. AP aira 
EJ 23 ov auT@ EJ 26 é.. 27 anodei~ewas AP Al: Elh 
Asc. 28 dore... éxor AP Al: om. EJ? Asc. : cf, 1. 30 29 7] 
7 J 30 way EJ Asc.®: darap Ab 3z ropr.om.J <j ract A 
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a > \ > f 
éorit dvOpwros, au 3} te GvOpmmos, totr €otat To arepoTe 
is / 
evar (Siapéper 8 otbey ot8 «i TAEiw Tis hain onpaiver 
™ 3 f / 
povor b& w@picpeva, TeOein yap av éf éxaoTo Hoyo 
\ ¥ & 
€repor diroua: déyw 0 ofov, ef py hain To GvOpwmos ey 
\ om f 
onualvew, wohAd b€, Suv évds pev eis Adyos TO (Gov At- 
‘ 3 o, 
mouv, elev 5& kat Erepor TAElovs, Gpiopévor 6& Tov aplOuov 
teGein yap dv td.ov dvoya Ka’ Exacrov Tov Adyov’ et 6E 
py [rebein}, GAN Greipa onpalvew dain, davepdy Sti odK dv 
¥ ld . X “\ x & - 3 AN / 3 7 
ein AOyos’ TO yap py) Ev onpaivew ovdéy onpaivew E€eorTiv, 
py} onpavdvray 6& tTOv dvopdrav dyijpyra. Td dvadéyerOar 
mpos GAAHAOUs, KaTa 6& THY GAnOeay Kal mpds addr’ 
n ra / 
obdey yap évdéyerar voety pi) voodyra ev, ef 6 évdeyerat, 
a y 7 “n Ul e ¥ / et 
tedefn av dvoua TovT® TS Tpaypar. év).—éoTtw by, Bomep 
eA€xOn car adpxds, onpaiydy re TO dvoua Kat onpatyor 
ey ov dn évdexerar 70 GvOpdmw elvar onuatve Srep avOpdrm 
‘ oS 3 BS ¥ / ‘ 4 > e oN 
way elvat, ef 7d GvOpwrros onpaiver pr pdvov Kal’ évos 
GAG kal év (od yap rotro d£wipyer tO ev onpaive, 
\ > £2 7 b \ 4 % \ \ ‘ \ ‘ 
TO Kad évds, émet orw ye Kay TO povoltKOY Kal TO Aé€vKOL 
Kal TO GvOpwros ey éotuawev, bore Ov amayra éorau 
cuvavuya yap). Kal ovK éorar elvar Kal py) elvar Td adr 
Oy « e ~ 
GAN 7) Kal’ éuwvuptay, Bowep dv ei dv Hyets avOpwror 
Kadodpev, GrAor pr) GvOpwmov Kadolev' TO 8 adropovpevov 
3 auf 3 > 3 / \ br ae yA a \ N om 
ov TovTd éorw, ef evdéyera TO atTd Gua elvar Kal pr elvat 
LA a 
av6pwrov Td dvoa, AAAG TO mpaypa. ef Se pr) onpal- 
vet Erepov tO avOpwros Kal Td pi) GvOpwros, SfAov Ste Kal 
X \ ny 3 ? cal ‘u 2 / vi > » \ r) 
TO pry etvat avopwT@ Tod Elva avOpeTH, MoT ETAL TO aD- 
7 i‘) N A <y “ 
Gpate evar wy avOpdmw élvar ey yap é€orat. Totro yap 
\ 4) 
onpalver TO Elva Ev, TO ws Admoy Kal iudrioy, ef 6 Adyos 


® 33 dvOpwros EJT Asc.*. om. APetutvid Al 7] e AD éora 


AP Al : dort EJT Asc & ro JA», ex ré fecit E 34 e EJT 
Asc.: e emt AP. ef ér ci. Christ Di Ady EJ Asc.e. 1G Adyo 
Ab 2 rov dvOpwmov EJT Asc 3 évds pev eis EJT Asc * els 
pev ety Ab 70 (gov TO Otzrour J 4 eiot EJT Asc. 5 rap 
Aéyov E 6 redein codd. TY Al Ase : secl Gomperz 7 &v] 
év Tt TECC éorivom E} 9 atrdy Tl Asc¢iet fort Al. atrdv 
codd. Ale 10 otdé Al =o} AP Al: pn bev EJT 12 kar | 
kat kat E onpaivery tr AD 13 omep EJT Alc: om A 

13-14 py elvat dvOparea EJT 16 r5 tert. et 17 76 AP Al. Ase - 
om EJ 21 16 aird dpa AP Alc: dua rd atrd EJ Asc.e: dua T 


26 ro eivar EJT Asc.c. om. APs rd. om. EJ 


ae ae ee 
4. 1006 33 1007 22 
ely el O& Eorar &v, Et onparel 7d GrOpdéTo elvar Kal py 
; 
avOpdr@. Gadd’ édederxro Gri Erepov onpaiver. ardyKn tol- 
voy, ef th éotw adndeés einety Sri GvOpwaos, Cov elvar Bi- 
fel ‘ Ky A 3 f ‘ 4 >) + 3 ? 
nour (roBro yap av 6 éorpawe To GvOpmmos) ef 8 dvdyKn 
“ b 3 f ‘ ee , \ + 4% ~ - ~ 
TObTO, ovK evdexerat ph) elvar (rére) 76 add Gov dixovy (roiro 
yap onpatver ro dvdyxn iva, rd advvarov elvar ph elvar 
[avépwrov]) otk dpa évddyerar dua adydes elvas eirety rd 
37. N ¥ iy ‘ ‘ < e > 3 4 
avto GyOpwroyv eivar Kal pi etvat avOpwrov. 6 8 abros 
, ‘ \ a % a ¥ ‘ 
Aéyos Kal él Tod py elvac GvOpwroi TO yap avOpdzr@ 
3 \ \ ‘ be) f ye f ¥ 4 
elvat Kal TO py avOpda@ eivar érepoy onyaive, elmep kal 
\ > A % ¥ op of \ A 
76 Aevkov etva. Kal TO GvOpwrov civat Erepov ToAD yap 
3 ia bi “ o ef 7 cad >] \ A 
dvrixeirat éxeltvo padrov, Gore onpaivew erepov. ei b& Kal 
s \ f \ 2. 4 % & 4 i \ >, 4 
TO XEvKOY GHoet TO avTo Kat ev onpawew, wdAw 7d adro 
3 n oe ‘ , 5, ¢ ef a / od % > 
Epodper Saep Kat mporepov ehéxOn, Sri Ev wavTa €orat Kat ov 
Bovoy Ta aGytiketueva. ef 6& pr evdéyerar Todro, cupPat- 
\ , a 4 ‘4 XN 4 7 ~ x 
ver TO AexOev, Gv dmroxpivyrat TO épwrapevor.  eay be 
om 3 n ¢ la ‘ S 3 f > ») , 
TpooTOf épwrGvTos GxAGs Kal Tas anodacets, ovK aToxpt- 
\ 3 ? 3 AN x 7 cy & > x 
veTat TO epwTeapevor. ovdey yap Kwdvet etvar Td adrd Kal 
avOpwmov- kat AevKoy Kal GAdka pupla 7d wTAROoss GAN 
e 3 f > 4 N sO A 3? n = a ¥ 
Spws epouwevov ef adnOes eiveiy GvOpwror totro etvar y ov; 
amokpitéov TO ty onpaivoy kal ob mpoaberéov Gri Kal dev- 
\ \ f \ . 3 7 ” / b Ea \ 
Kov Kal péya. Kal yap ddvvaroy ameipa y évTa Ta 
a N bea 
oupBeBnkdra diedAGety 7 ovvy Gmavra SiedOérw 7 pnder. 
Guolms toivuy ef Kat pupidkis eorl 76 avTd GvOpwaos kal 
odk GvOpwros, ob TporanoKpiréoy TH Epopevg ei Eotw dvépw- 
wos, Ort éariy Gua xal ovx avOpwros, ef pu Kal TadAdra 
ing f / Cf 3 \ A s # *\ 
Soa oupBéBnke mpocanokpiteoy, Goa éoriy 4 py eoris én 
dé ToiTo wolf, od diad€éyerar.— drws 8 avaipotow oi Totro deé- 
yovres ovolay kal TO Ti Ww eira. mdyTa yap avayKyn ovp- 
BeBnxévar doce abrots, cal To Srep dvOpdmm elvar 7 
nNKey ’ rép poms ] 
(im efva. pn etvat. ef yap éara tt. Srep avOpdae elra 
@@ €lvat pn Eval. yap p avon : 
> 27 onuavetex Al. scrips! onpaivercodd I 31 ro-ro E*A*Y Asc.°; 
tére EY tére vO fort. Al., c1 Bonitz. 7r6 AP. réve EJ Asc. 
. + 
33 dyv@pwroy om. fort. Al., secl. Christ 34 68 adrés EJ Asc.!*: atrés 
dé APAI! 1007%1 eivatdvOpwroy] dvOpwroyetva Christ 4 onpatrer 
A>’ s@dnoA> 6 éoruwAl. Bonitz: éoricodd [ 9 dzoxpuveira: fort. 
Al. 10 réadréeivar A> 12 épwpévovE 15 aravra EJT'Asc.: 
¥ ¢ 3 
ta dmreipamdyra AP SteAOeréov AP 17 épopévatE =18 pal dada 


A> at elvat pr efvar AP 22 R... 23 eiva tert. om. Ei 23 xy 
eva E?JT Asc.: ri fy eivat ph erat Al. : py elvar ri fy eval revos AP 
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TON META TA ®YSIKA P 


3 pK é H arbpe fyat 7) wy) eta. avOodo7m 
Tobro ovK oral pa) arOpda@ €ivae 1) jy pam 

é Ky A sf 
ag(kaiTo. alta. dnoddcets tovrov) ey yap iv 0 eonpatye, 
n 7 3 ‘ 
Kal av todrd twos ovcia. 7d 8 ovciay onmaivery éotip 


o ~ \ 
Sr. ok GAAO Te TO eivat airG. «i & EaTat avTe TO 
An @ ‘y \ 4 
émep avOpénw ectvar i) Orep pH avépdam elvar 4 Ome 
py elvat avopdme, GAAo éaTat, dor davayxatoy adrois 
30Aéye Gre ovfevds Eorat Towdros Adyos, GAAG Taya 
kara oupBeBnkdss Trovrm yap Sidpicrat ovola Kal TO oup- 
na / 
BeByxdss TO yap Aevkdy TO avOpeoTH cvpBEBnKev Sri 
gor. wey Aevkds GAN’ ody Sep revKdy. ef 6€ TavTA KaTd 
oupBeBynkds A€yerar, ovbey Eorat mpGrov To Kad ov, «i del 
35TO oupBeBnkds Kad’ droKeysevov Tivos onwalver THY KaTH- 
1007» yopiay. dvdyxn dpa els Gmetpov iévar. GAA dddvarov: ovde 
‘ ? / a X\ ‘\ \ 9 
yap wAelw oupmrexerar dvoty: To yap ovuBeByKos ov 
cupBeBnkdr. oupBeBnxds, « pn Ori Gudw cupBéByke 
7 A / 3 a X \ \ \ “ \ 
TauT@, A€yw 6° ofoy TO AevKdv povotkdy Kal ToUTO AeuvKOY 
567. Gudw TO dvOpdTo cvpBEBynxev. GAN ody 6 Swxpd- 
‘ ef et ¥ ? ef / 5 \ 
TNS PovaotKos otTws, OTL Gudw cuuBEBnxey Erépm Tivi.  ezrel 
Toiyuy Ta pev otrws Ta 8 exelvws A€yeTar cupBeBykera, 
doa ottws éyerar ws TO hevkdy TO Dwxparer, odK evdeye- 
Tat ameipa iva émt TO dvw, oloy TS Swxpadrer TB AevkG 
ef , ? > ‘ / / & 3 c , 
10 €repoy TL oupyBeBnKos: ob yap yiyveral Te ev e& amavrTwr. 
ovde 57) TS AevKd Erepdv ri €orar cupBeBnxds, olov Td po 
1% : p BNENNKOS, Ov- 
n n A al 
ouxdy’ ovdéy te yap paddov Totro éxelyw i} exelvo TotTw 
cupBéBynkev, kat Gua didpicrar dre ra pev otrwm corp Pé- 
XN > ¢e XN \ f rd 3 iv 3 
Bnxe Ta 0 ws TO povotkoy Swxparer boa 6 otras, ov 
15 oupPEeSynKkdre oupBEBnke oupBeBynkds, GAN’ boa éexelvws, 
¢ 3 3 / XN \ / 
@oT ov TavTa KaTd cuuPeBnKos AcexOnoera.  earat 
x x } 3 ‘4 ra) 3 XS a / 4 
apa Te Kal O¢ ovoiay onpaivoy. ei S& rodro, déderxrae Gre 
advvaroy dua KarnyopeicOa ras dvtipdoers.—ére ef GAn- 
1007 18 — 1008% 2, cf 10624 23-30 
® 25 xairot at’rat EJT Asc : Kal rocatra A Al, éonpatve APT 
Al... éonunve EJ 26 éoriv] airis éoriv AP 27 avr@ro EJT 
Al: A> 28 }APAL Asc® om EJP ph dvdpdno EJP Al. 
Asc®: avOpamre py Ab 29 ety J Gk\Xo EJT Al. Asc. : dAdo re 
APDAS  — 31 rotra... cvpBeBnkds om E? 34 xaé’ ot cx. Al: 
kaéédov codd, Al, Asc e APAL*+ ef & EJT Asc? b2 melo 
EJT Asc.. dv0 Ab 6 otros J 13 rovre AP 15 cupBeBnke 
EJ Asc.® oupBéByee rd recc.. accidit ls; om. AP 17 ds scripsi: 
as codd, T 


4, 10078 24 —— 1008 II 


Geis al dytipdcers Gua xara rod atrod wacat, dfdov as 
ed ~ 
amavra éorat éy. éoTat yap To avTd Kal Tpinpyns Kal Tot- 20 
xos Kat dvOpwros, ef kata wavrds th  KaTadpjoa 7} 

“ / ad 
amopnoa. evdéxerat, Kabawep dvdyxy tots tov Tpwra- 
yopov A€yovet Adyov. ei yap tw Soxel pi elvar tpijpys 6 
¥ on 
avOpwros, djrAov @s ovK EoTL Tpinpns: Bore kal EoTw, elwep 

4 , ~ 
y avtidacts GAnOyjs. Kai yiyverar 6} 7d Tot ’Avataydpov, 25 
Ld -~ f ?, ef \ + n~ ¢t f 3 
O“ov TaYTa Xpyuaras waTe pnbev adnOGs vaapyew. TO 
> # el x. / \ 34 x “a td x 
GGpLoTOY OvY EOiKact AEyel, KQl Olo“EVOL TO OV AEyEW TEpt 

n~ ‘ } 

Tod py Gyros é€yovow TO yap Svvdwer ov Kal py evrede- 
xela 7d ddpioréy éorw. GAAG pty Aexréov y avrots Kara 

x x % tf pp. % >) i v bs 
mavros (mavrés) thy Karadacw i thy aadhacw arowov yap 30 
i éxac e€ 4 Ls ee ee pT ape: ” ® éré a 
el ExaoTw 7 ev avrod drddacis trapfe, 7 d Erépov 6 pH 
dmapxe ad’TS ody trdpéer A€yw S ofov ef ddnOes einety rov 
” t 3 ow a a . om / *. 3 
avOpwroy ott ovK avOpwaos, OHAov Ort Kal HY TpLPYNS 7 Ov 
Tpinpns. él pev ody h Karadacts, dvdykn Kal thy adxdépacw 
3 ‘\ ‘\ € € f ti 3 f e f 
ef b€ pr tadpye.  Katddacis, } ye duddacis traper 35 
Pa BY “ 
MaAAov 7) 7 adrod. ef ovy Kdxelvn dmdpyel, tnapcer Kal 7 1008 
THs Tpijpous: ef 0 atin, Kal  Katddacis.—ratrd re ody 
oupPaiver trols \€éyove. tov Adyov Todrov, Kal STi ovK avayKY 
* , ‘ > } b s ? s e ¥ ‘ 
us eee n atoparat. ; él yap ness OTE ld ta me 

a Ww 
ovx avOpwros, SyAov Ott Kal ovT avOpwros ovr OvK ay- 
Opwros éaraw roty yap dvoty dSvo dmoddces, ei S& pia 
bl] > ~ 3 7 \ v4 ? * 4 3 ; cf 
e& dudoty éxeiyn, xat atry pia av ein dvrixetpévn.—ére 
» \ ul v4 A \ ‘ ‘\ ‘ ? 
yrot Tept G&mayra obrms éxet, xal €ortt Kal AevKov Kal ov 
Aeukoy Kai dv Kal otk év, Kal mepl ras GAAas dacets kal 
* 

drodaces suowoTpémws, 7H ov GAAG wept pév Twas, mepl to 
Twas 8 ov. Kal ef mey py wept mdoas, abrar dy elev 


thr 


1008* 4-7, cf. 10622 36 — >7 


bar re EJD Asc: om A» 23 éyouce Adyor EJT Asc.f: Adyov 
Aéyovot AP Al.C — Soxety AP 24 wos APALS: én EJ eorat 
rece.  €orat Al, 25 7| 4v 7 A® 26 wmdpyev JAP Ase: 
évurdpyew E: év trdpyew T 27 kat... Aéyeevom. J TO oy 
Aéyer ET All Asc.t: Aéyew 7d by AP 30 rravrés ex Al. ci. Bonitz: 
om. codd F Al! Asc. 31 avrov Christ wtrapya T 32 roy 
dvOpwrov EJ Asc.e: rd av8paros A> =. 33. } rpinons H om. EJT Al. Asc. 
edd. 10089: #4 EJT AL: om. A> 4 érijéorwérr AP 7 apo 
A> Al: apdorépav EJ Asc. éxeiyy TO ére] ae AP IO pey 
mept Ab 

2573 1 F 


TON META TA ®Y3IKA T 


/ ¥ > \ 
6podoyovpeva ef O& wept Tacas, TaAW TOL Kad dowY TO 
“ a’ 3 an a fal 
pioa. xal drodjoa: kal xa bcov amodijoa kat dnoat, 
fas tad > 
} kara pev Sv dhoa cat dropfoa, xa’ dowy b& aro- 
a n # 
1s doa. ov mavTav dficat. Kal ef pev ovrws, en ay TL Ta- 
‘ ‘ > 
ylws ok dv, xal atrn BeBala ddé£a, Kal ef TO pr elvan 
, , \ ; f aN ¥ ¢ t 
BéeBawy TL Kal yvepimorv, ylwpliloTepa ay etn nH da- 
ois 4 avrixeyern ef 6& dpuotws kal boa dmopjoa da- 
fad f on 
vat, avdaykn roc ddnOés dtaipodvra Aye, olov bri 
‘\ 
20 AeuKoy Kal wadw 67s od deukdv, 7 ot. Kal eb pep 
pi ddAndes Staipotyra ddyew, od A€yer TE Tadra_ kal 
n ‘ ‘\ 
otk gor ovdey (rad S& ph dvTa TGs dv dbéyEaito 7 
‘4 ‘ / 3 i 4 el ef \ ? 
Badiceev;), kal mavra & av etn &v, Gowep cal mpdrepov 
¥ \ 9k wv \ és A ‘ 6 \ \ f 
elpnrat, Kal tavrov éorar Kal dvOpwmos kal beds kat rpiy- 
\ € > , 3 oon 3 \ ¢ - > ef 
an pys Kal al dvriddces aitéy (el yap duoiws xa’ éxdorov, 
IQs 4 a4 cf 3 ‘ ? oa 3 9 \ 
ovder dioimen ETEpOY ETEpOU? €i yap dLoivEl, TOUT EcTaL aAnNOES 
kat tov) dpotws 8% Kal ef diatpodvra evdéyerar ddnOedvery, 
cupBaives TO exdev, mpds 5& Totro bre wdvTes av dAn- 
/ 
Gevorey xal mavres dv wWeddowrTo, Kal adrds atrov duo- 
go Aoyet Wetderbar. dua be gavepdv Gri wept odOevds eote 
mpos TovToyv 7 oKeyiss oddev yap A€yet. ovTE yap obrws otr’ 
ovx otrws Aéyet, GAA’ otrws Te Kal ody otrws' Kal mad 
ye Tatra anogyow ayuda, ori ov otrws otre ody obrws: el 
‘\ , ¥y ¥ ¥ € f ¥ 3 e € 
yap pn, non ay te ein @piopevov.—ért ef Grav 7 dois 
35 GAnOis 7, 4 amdpacis Wevdys, Kav atrn ddnOys FH, 7 
/ 
Karagacis wevdys, otk dv ein rd atrd Gua gdvar xat 
1008 dropavat adAndds. GdrAN tows gatev dv robr’ elvar rd ef 
ox \ 
apxns Kelwevov.—ér, apa 6 wey 7) éyelw mos trodapBd- 
Kh N / v 
vou 7 pn exe Suewevoral, 6 b€ Gudw ddnOever; ef yap 
> - nn 
ahnOever, ti dv ein rd Neyouevoy Sri rowat’rn Tov dvTwv F 


, 


215 mdvras E 17 av EJT Al.: yap dy Abd 18 7) dvreKetyevy 


EJ Al.: 4 7 dvrixewpévn avridacis APT Asc. dé] dé r@ drodava T 
60a EJT Al Asc.t: &v gorev AD gavat EJ Al. Asc. xara rov- 
twy €or. Pdvat AP hava xara rovrav T 21 Aéyes AD ov Neyer 


om. J 23 Badioeey EJT Al Asc : vonoee AP  advra EJ Asc: 
Gravra Ab 25 ef & Ej© Al. Asc. 26 ovdev EJ Asc.&: obdevi 
Ab 28 adnGevoreyv EJ Asc.l- ddnOetoetey AY. ddndedoaev All 
31 rovrea 33 ovre] otre ore AD 34 «in] wa Ab 3 5 7 alt 
om APT 36 70 avro dua AP Asc: dua 76 atré EJT 3 yap] 
yap wy AP Al. Asc. 4 Aeydpevoy; 7) Sri fort. Al. 


4. 10088 12 — 1008) 34 


tos; ef dé pr) GAnOever, GAAG pardon GAnOedver 7) 6 exei- 5 
‘ 


© ha Wa ¥ ¥ a x ¥ A> 
vos vUToAaLSavoer, 704 Tws €Exol ay Ta OVTa, Kal ToT 
e & 
GAnOes ay ein, Kat ovy Gua Kal odx dAnOes. ef 6& Spotws 
Gvavres Kat wWeddovTat Kat GAnO_ A€yovrw, ovre POEyLa- 
cOat ot eimety TO TowtT® ~orar Gua yap Tatra re kal 
od tafra Aéyer. ef 5é pnOev trodkauBdaver GAN sdpolws 
v AY 3 t ld ¥ an 
oleras Kat ovx olerai, ti dv diadepdvTws eyo. TOv ye dv- 
Tv; SOev kai padtora dhavepov eorw sti ovdels obrw bid- 
KeiTat obre TOY GAAwY obre TOV AeyévTwY Tov oyou Tobroy. 
f 
da ti yap Badlfe. Meéyapdde GAN ody iovydce, oldpe- 
n ry 
vos Padley deity; ot8 edOdws EwOev mopeverat eis dpéap 7 els 
g@dpayya, éayv riyn, GAAG gdaiverar evdaBovmevos, ws odx 
4 f +7 “ 4 ‘ Mo ‘ n \ 3 , 
Opotws oiduevos pr ayadov eivat To e€pumerety Kat ayadov; 
djAov dpa bri To pev BédATiov trodayBdves TO 8 od BEéA- 
> RS nm SX oN oy Y nr 3 
Tioy. €. O€ TobTO, Kal TO ev GvOpwropv TO 8 odK dyEpwror 
‘ ‘\ x ‘\ \ 3 % ‘\ > ? ¢ f 
Kat TO per yAuKY TO 8 ov YyAUKD avayKyn vVroAapBavet. 
> 3 ¥ ef P a , ee at rd 9 
ov yap @& tcov anavta Cyre? kal trodayBarer, Srav oly- 
Gels BéAriov elvar To mety Ydwp Kal idetv av@pwroyv efra 
4 + of , # > SN # e£ ? \ ¥ 
(nth avray Kairow ée. ye, ei TadTov av duotws Kat av- 
Opwiros kal ovx GvOpwros. Grd Srep eAéyOn, otOeis ds od 
- ‘ x 3 / \ 3 ¥ ei ¢ ¥ 
gdaiverat Ta pev evdAaBovpevos Ta 8 Ob WOTE, @S EDLKE, 
f € f ¥ t n 5 “ s ef 
Tavres uToAauBavovol Exel aATAGS, EL fi) TEP anavra, 
GAA wepl TO Gmewov Kal xetpov. ef 8& pr emiordpevar 
GAAG So€ddovres, moAv paAAov emipeAnréoy av ein Tis 
> Z 4 \ ’ ¥ * € ad o e f 
GAnbetas, Bomep Kat vooade dvT. 7 dByrewG tHs tyrelas 
kal yap 6 do0éa(wy mpds Tov emiordpevoy oxy tyrewGs did- 
Keira mpos THY GAnGerav.—ére ef STi pddAtora TavTa ovrws 
éyet kal ody obrws, aGAAG TO ye MaAAOY Kal frroy éveotw 
3 ipl f “ ¥ 3 ‘N * € f f ry 
év TH dice. Tay dvrwv: od yap Gy dpoiws dycamer elvat 
Ta Sto dpria rai ta tpla, ot8 Guoiws dueevoTrar 6 Ta 


~ 1008» 12-27, cf. 1063% 28-35 


bs 4 APAL. om. EJT Asc. 8 Kal otk didn E 9 €or 
Ej Asc. ravrd...10 ravra EJ II ye uray ci. Bonitz: med@u- 
xérov EX}JA?: gurév E*T Al. Ase. 15 de AP Al.: om, EJr 


Asc edd. ctétgs A> cis AP Al. Asc.: 9 EJjT 17 room, E 
20 post dvayxn add. apicpévas E? 23 ¢nry J et fecit Es: ¢pret AB 
dec ye EJ Asc.: y dee AP 32 €v cori J 34 Sto] avo 
etvar Ab 


F 2 


ont 


5 
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TON META TA @Y3IKA T 


, f a7 ‘ € 4 3 os ‘\ € / 
qs Terrapa mévre olduevos Kal 6 yxtdlad. el ovY pr Omolws, 
n e a vA b] “ 

Sprov Sri repos irrov, ware paddAoy arnOever. Et oy TO 
@ UG aanrepor, el Ay rnbes ob eyytTepoy re 
1009? padAov eyyvTepor, ein ye ay TL aAnve yyvTEpov To 
fn’ 3 ¥ 4 ¥ 
paddov ddnbés. xav ef py ori, GAA’ 70n ye TL ETL Be- 
fal rg 
Baidrepov Kal dGdnOwdrepov, Kat rob Adcyou anyhAaypé- 
vo. ay elnuev Tod dxpdrov sal xwdvovtds TL TH diavoig 
5 éptoat. 
“Eort & amd ths adris 6déns kal 6 IIpwraydpov Adyos, 
4 3 e iA 3 N v s = sh \ o ¥ 
Kal dvdykn duoiws avrots dudw 7 evar 7) py elvaur etre 
N % “ / 3 \ 3 o \ \ , 
yap Ta Soxodyra mavra éoriv adnOy Kal ra dawdpeva, 
avaykn evar amdvra dua adnOj Kat yrevdp (roddol yap 
10 ravaytia trokauBdvovow ddAdnAots, Kal Tovs py Tabra 
Sofdtovras éavtots SrewredoOat vopiCovaw: aor dvayKn 76 
7X > ? \ ‘ = \ > ay 4 2. / BS 
airo elvat re Kal pn etvat), Kal el rodr’ gorw, dvaykn Ta 
Soxodvra eiva. wavr’ dAnOh (ra dvrixeiueva yap do€dCovew 
GAMjAots of Srewevopévor kal adnOevovres: ei ody yer Ta 
15 dvra otrws, dAnOevtoover wdvres). Sri wey odv amd THs adrhs 
clot dtavoias auddrepor of Adyor, Shrove eat, 8 ovxy 6 
airés tpémos apos &marras ths évred&ews of pev yap weL- 
Bots déovrar of 6€ Blas. dao. pey yap ex Tov amopioar 
€ f ¢ 7 3 € sf ) x“ \ \ 
éré\aBov oftws, TovTwy evlaros 4 dyvoia (od yap mpos Tov 
f > \ \ XN f € 3 / La vg 
20Adyov GAA apos tiv Sidvoray 4 ardvtTnows atrdv) Soor 
\ 4 f / - > » ¥ nm 3 “ 
dé Adyou Xap ACyovo1, TovTwY O EdEyXOS tags TOU ev Ti 
gpwvy Adyou Kal rod éy rots dvdmacww. eAAVOE BF Tots Bia- 
mopotow atrn 4 ddfa ex réu aicOyrdyv, } pev THO dua 
ras dvripacers kal ravavtia imdpxew dpdow ex ravrod 
25 yryvomeva tavavrias «if ody pr evdéyetat ylyverdar 7d py 
Gv, mpouvTnpxyev dpolws TO mpayua ayuda dv, BSomep Kal 
"A & sf nN 6 w 5 f \ , 
vagayopas peutyda, may ev mavti dyoe Kat Anpdxpr- 
Tos’ Kal yap otros TO Kevoy kal Td wAfpes duolws Kad? 
10097 6-16, 22-30, cf 1062» 12-24 16-22, 1O11® 3-16, cf 
b 
1063” 7-16 


535 mdvra Es 1009* 1 se om AP 6 én Christ 7 aude 
avrous Ef Q elvarmavtra...evdp AP Al. wavra.. WevdF eivat 
EJT Asc. 15 addndevovor EJT Asc. 15-16 amd ris abris 
ely Asc!: eioty dé rijs airs AY 16 aydérepo: of] of rorodro. AP 
17 amavras EJ Asc.® advras AP 21 rov A> et ut vid. AL: rod 

24 trapfeav EJ 25 ylyverOa AP Al.: yevéobar EJ 


T 
Asc.¢ 26 dude ov, rovrecriy dy Kal py dy AP 
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¢ ~ e f , - 4 ‘ 4 ta & 4 ‘\ 
OTLODY UTapXElY MEPOS, KALTOL TO MeV OV TOUTwWY é€lvaL TO BE 
‘\ ¥ \ S => ‘ 3 - e if 3 “ 
My OV. pos Mev OVY TOUS EK TOUTMY VTOAaEPaVoLTAS EpovpeEV 30 
Sti tpdwov pév Tia dp0Gs A€youo. tpdwoy O€ Tia ayvootew" 
4 ‘ a / ~ tt } bd A , 3 f 
TO yap ov EyeTat OtyGs, WoT EoTU OY TpdTOY EévdéyeTaL 
, d 3 “ \ ¥ bd a? A 4 ‘ ef 4 
yiyverOat Ti €x TOU pa) OvTOS, EoTL 6 bY ov, Kal Gua TO 
74 ie SoA x s y) 2 3 s 3k ¥ 
atro eivat kat dv kal py dv, GAN’ od kata radro [dv]> bv- 
f 
vae. pep yap eévdéyerar Gua ratro ewat Ta éevavria, 35 
evreAcyeiag 8 od. ere & Abidoouer abrovs trokapPdvew 
4 aN ‘ > -f ey n ” ¥ f ¢ td 
Kal GAAnY Tid ovciay elvar THY OvTwY } obre Kivnois brdp- 
¥ % ¥ f x i vv ‘, 4 

xe outre Oopa ovrTe yéveois TO Tapdrar—ipows b€ Kat 


y Tept Ta hawopeva adjOera eviow ex Tv aicOnrav €dij- ro0gb 


Avoey. TO pey yap adnOes od wAnOer KpiverOar otorras 
f Jar 3 , x Pi x.y ~ x \ 
mpoonKey ovde GAryornTt, To & auto Tois per yAvKY yevo- 

f m n 
peévots Soxely etvat Tots 5& mixpdy, Bor el wavres Exapvov 
* ? ? Nee p> *K a t 7 4 “~ = 
i} Tavres Tapedpdvow, dvo O° 7) Tpels bylawor 7 voty etyor, 
doKely Gv ToUToUs Kdpvety ral wapadporeiy Tous 8 GdAovs ov: 
re d& Kat TohAols TOY GArAwY Chov Tavarria [wept TOY adrov_ 
daiverba, Kal jpiv, kai atr@ b& ExdoTw Tpds atroy ov 

$3. \ \ v SN n a S f Pp ial 
TOUTA KaTa THY alcOnow aet doKety, Tota ovv ToUTwWY aAnOH 
x n o ~ ‘ iN rn 
 Yevdy, GdyAov otfty yap padrdov rade 4 Tdde GAnOH, 10 
> 3 ¢ ? s s , f 4 3AtN > 
GAA” duoiws. 610 AnpoxpiTos ye gdyow row ovdev etvar 

* a 

dAnbes 7 Ayiy y Gdnrov. Gras be Sia Td trodAapBavew 

f XN ‘N 4 3 by 3 ? \ 
dpovnow per Hy atcOyow, ratryv 6 elvat dAdoiwow, TO 


en 


gawdpevoy Kara THY alcOnow e& dvdyKys GAnOes etvat 
dacw™ éx roirwy yap Kal “EumedoxAns xat Anpoxpiros 15 
kal Tay GdAdwy os vos einety Exacros rotatras do€ais 
yeyepnvrat évoyot. Kat yap “EpmedoxAjs jeraBaddovras 
‘ 
my €fy petaBddAev gyol tiv dpdyyow: “zpos wapeoy 
% a P) ; P) , bb , 3 ef x f 
yap paris évavgerar avOpdsmowww.” Kab év érépois b& AEyet 
bre “ Socov (8) dddoloL peréeur, Técov ap edict alel | kai TO 
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1009? 30-36, cf. 10622 24-33 38 — > 33, cf. 1063435 — >7 


433 dy] Saws AP 34 kal pr. AP Asc.¢. om. EJE xara EJT 


Al. Asc®: om. APs dv om. ut vid. Asc, secl. Christ 37 Twa 
om. EJT Asc! & 4 doxet EJT 7 xatom. EJY Al.! Asc.c 
Drv (Sov EJT Asc.: (dor tyaivovor Ab Al! — mepi r&v abrav AP 
Al!. om. EJT Asc. 8 apos avray JAP 12 dAws EjT Alt: 
dpoias AP: dyes ut vid. Al. 17 peraBaddrtas J Ig evavéerar 


E7JA>; déferat E? 20 édcov E7JAP 8" Boissonnade: y’ Sturz: 
r Stein: om.codd F  réccovE  aiei] «i A 


TON META TA OYSIKA LP 


dpovely GAdota wapicraro”. Kal Tlappevidns b€ anodpaive- 
Ta, Tov adrov tpdmov: “ds yap Exdoror exe Kpacw pe- 
Aéwy woduxdunteov, | Tas vdos dvOpdroic. Taplorarau 76 
yap adrd | éorw Srep gpovée, pedéway Giois avOpdsrovcw | 
a5 Kal Taow Kal mavrii TO yap wA€ov éoTl ronpa’ *Ava- 
Eaydpov 8& kal dndpbbeyya pvynmoveverat mpds Tév érat- 
pov tivas, oT. Towatr avrois éora: Ta évTa ola adv tmodd- 
Bacw. dact & Kal Tov “Opunpoy ravrny éxovta daive- 
oda. ryyv ddfav, Sri émoince tov “Exropa, os ebéorn t76 
30 THS TAnyns, KeloOar GAdodpoveovta, ws povoivras pep 
Kal TOUS TapadpovobyTas GAN ov raird. Od7yAov ody Sri, el 
duddrepa. ppovnces, kat rad dvTa Gua otrw re Kal ovy 
otrws eye. 3) Kal yadereraroy To cupBatvdy ecru «i 
yap of padicra ro évdexduevoy aGAnOes éwpaxdres—otror 
35 6 elotly of pdAtora Cyrobytes atTd Kal didodvres—otrot Tot- 
avras éyovor ras ddfas kal ratra dmrodatvovrar rept 
Ths aAndeias, mOs ovk Aiov aOvuyoar rovs gtdocodeiv 
eyxetpodvTas; TO yap Ta meréueva Side TO Cyrely av 
1o10* ef riv dAndevav.—alriov b& ris dcéns rodbrots bru wept Tov 
évTwy wey THY adAnOeav eoxoTouv, ra 8 dvTa wdrédaBov 
civat Ta aicOynTa povovr év d& rovrois ToAAN % TOD doplerrov 
vows évuTTapye. nal 4 Tod dvTos oUTws @omep elrroper 
5 610 elkorws pev A€yovow, ovK adnO7 Se A€yovow (otrw yap 
Gpudrre, paddov cimeiy 7) Gonep “Eniyapwos cis Zevodd- 
yyy). ere d& Tacay dépévres tatrny Kiwovméevny thy dtow, 
kata 5€ Tot peraBddAovtos obey ddnOevdpevov, mepl ye 
TO TaVvTn TavTws peTaBdddov otk éevddxerOar aAnOedverv. 
10€K yap TavTns Ths Brody ews efvOnoev 1 Gxporatn 80a 
Tov eipnuevov, y Tv dacKdvrwyv jpaxdreiticew Kal olay 
Kpartdos etxev, ds Td redevtaioy odfty ero dely Adyew 
GAG Tov SdxTvAoy éxiver, pdvov, kal ‘Hpaxdeiro émeripa 
eirovTt Ort dls TH atrG Toray ovx gorw euBAvat adros 


b 22 éxdoror’ E1] Theophr.: éxdoro AP Al.: &agros E? Al¢: xa- 
oral éyn E° efyov T 23 mohurAayxtov Theophr TOs | 
7 as A> os ex rés fecit E 24 vows avOporoow om AP: dicts 
Al. 27 turds recc.T Al : ruvds EJA» Asc 31 e om Ab 
33 xn E mn] AP 37 abvynoa JA» Asc.c déupeiy E et 
fort. Al. 38 werdpeva E 1010? 8 dAndevopev T de QT 


14 6rt A> Asc: om. EJP 
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¥ RANE ef e na 
yap qeTo ovd amak. iyueis b& xal apds robroy tov Adyov 
épotwev OT. TO pey peraSadAoy Gre peraBddrddrdge exer TWA 
aurots Adyov py olec@at efvat, kairo ort ye dyudio- 
, f a 
Byrycipov' To Te yap amoBdAdovy éyer TL Tod dwoPad- 
f S fas 
AopEevou, Kal TOD yryvouevov dn dvdyKn Te elvat, SAws 
f 
ve ef POelperar, tnapfe. tr dv, wat ef ylyverar, e€ of 
X 3 & nm na 
yiyverat Kat tp ob yervarat dvayxaioy eivat, Kai Toro 
‘ 37? 3 ¥ 3 % n , $ a f 
My llevar els Gmeipoy. adda Tadra wapévTes exeiva déyw- 
of > 
mev, OTL OV TaiTd €or TO peTaBdArAELW KaTa TO TOTdY 
\ 
Kal KaTa TO Tod" KaTad pe avy TO ToGdy EoTW fy EVOL, 
2 . 8 
GAAG Kara 7TO eldos G&mavra yuyvoockouer. ert 8 Gktov 
emiTyLHTAL TOIS oUTwWs tmohayBavovow, dT. Kal atrav Tov 
aicOnréy émt tév eAarrévev tov apiOpov idvres otras 
¥ \ tf ~ 3 n e , > - ¢ x 
éxovra wept dAov Tod otpavot dpoiws aaedyvavro: 6 yap 
Tepl Huas Tod aicOnrod témos ev Pbopa kal yeveret duare- 
At pdvos Ov, GAN’ obros otdey as einety pdpioy Tod TavTds 
éoTW, Bore diKadrepoy av bu’ éxelva TovTwv aneyndicarro 
bal n iN an 
7 Oud Tatra éxelvwv Kareyndicavto. ert 5& OHAov rt 
Kal mpos tovrous TaiTd Tots mdAar AeyOelow epodper Str 
bd n~ 
yap éorw adxivyntos ris vows Seuxréov avrots Kat wewrréoy 
avtovs. kairo. ye ovpBaives rots Gua ddoKxovow evar 
\ ‘\ a ? ~ la / I 4 “ 
Kal pa) eat nperety padrAov dava. wavTa 7 kiwetobar 
3 XN ¥ 3 vd “ ed ~ ¢€ f 
ov yap éotw eis 5 re peraBaret Gnavta yap strdpye 
o “ “\ ”~ >) ? 4 > ~ \ , 
Tacw—mnmept o€ tTHS GAndeias, ws od wav TO dawdpevor 
dAnbés, mpBrov pev ri odd’ (el) 7 aicOnors (ua) Wevdhs rod 
957 3 vf 3 ? € ‘4 3 + 4 fal 9 f te 
ye Utov eoriv, GAA’ n havtacta ov ravTov TH alcGyoe. tT 
Gov Oavudoar ef rodr’ amopoter, wérepoy tTydtkadra ore 
ra peyeOn kal Ta ypoduara Toiadra ola Tots dmwhev dat- 


1OI0* 22~25, cf, 1063%22-28 25-32, cf. 1063" 10-17. 35 -—P 1, 
cf. 10637 17-21 >? 1-26, loL1® 31-34, cf. 1062 33 — 10637 10 





®15 rovrov JAYT, exrovrwyfecit.E 16 dri] ere 17 Adyov AP 
Asc.. ddnén Adyov EJT 18 vi] rt ere ex A] ci Bonitz 22 leva 
Bekker. eivaccodd. TAL esom..T 27 elddres T 29 popa E 
30 pdvovl otbey ws eimetv EJT Asc? as etrety obder AY 31 ay] 
e@ A®  rovrwv J Asc et ut vid. Al. rovrov EAT 32 7 Ejr 
Al.: @ Ab 34 moréov E 35 ye oupBaivee EJ Asc.e: oup- 
Baiver ye AP 36. 7} xtveio Bar mdvra AP 37 peraBadet Richards: 
peraBarre EJ Al. Asc.¢: peraSddrew AP b2 pev ye Ort Brandis 
ef et pi addidi, fort. leg. Al Asc : om. codd.r Al! 3 ye om. 
Ej®r Al! Asc 5 drobev scripsi: amoder codd. 
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TON META TA OYZ3IKA I 


veTat 7) ola Tots éyyvOev, Kal mérepoy ota rots vytatvoucw 
n & Aa 
7} ofa Tots Kduvovow, Kal Baptrepa méorepor & Tots aade- 
vooow  & Tots icxtoveu, Kal ddnOn wérepov & Tots ka- 
, x a 3 ; Ye \ . 3 , 
Geddovcw 7} & Tots éypyyopdow. Gri pev yap ovK otovral 
on / 3 f 
10 ye, Havepdv’ ovOels yodv, édyv trora8n vixrwp “AOnvycww 
evar ay év AiBin, wopeverar eis TO ddetov. Err & TeEpl 
a / 
rob péAdovtos, Boren Kal ITAdrwy A€yet, ov SyTov spolws 
kupia 7 Tob larpot bd€a Kal 7 Tov dyvootvros, olov wept rod 
A x 

péddovros €oerOar tyiods 7 py meArovTos. ETL OF ew ad- 
* n 9 f 3 e 4 ? € fa) 3 ‘4 \ 
15 Tv TOV alcOycewy obx Spolws Kupla % Tob GAdoTplov Kal 
idlov 7 Tod wAnotoy Kal Tod atrns, GAAG wepl pey ypa- 

¥ 3 A \ \ a“ “ 3 AA 
patos ois, ov yedous, Tept SE XVOD yeEtors, OVK OWis: 
Gv éxdoty éy TS adTd ypdve mepl tO adrd oddémore gy- 
ow Gua otra Kat ovx otrws eye. GAA ovde ev Erep 
20 Xpovo mepl ye TO TA00s AudtoBiyrncey, GAAG sepl Td 
cupBéBnke TO 7dO0s. Aéyw 8 oloy 6 prev adtros otvos bd- 

rN rN 

fevey dy  peraBarav 7} ToD cwpmaros petaBadovros Géré 
pev etyar yAukds 6ré d& od yAvKdss GAN od TO ye yAvKd, 
ofoy éotw stray 7, ovdendmore peréBadrev, GAN Gel aAn- 
as Oever wept avrod, Kal ori ef dvdayxns To éodpevov yAvKU 
TowwvToy. KaiTo. TodTO avatpodoww ovTor of Adyo. Aavres, 

v4 \ 3 f ‘ ou , e/ 3 ) 3 f 
@omep kal odolay pr elvar pydevds, otrw pd’ e€ dvdyxns 
pnbev> 7d yap dvayKatoy otx evdéyerar dAAws xal addAws 
é ¢ 3 ¥ ¥ ») > / 3 ef vA \ 
xew, wor ef tr €oriy e& dvdyxns, ody ee. otrw re xal 
30 OVX otrws.—OArws 7 eltep eott Td aicOyrdv pdvov, ovbev dv 
ein gy dvTwy Tay &apiywr alcOnois yap odk dv ein. TO 

N *» / ‘ 9 x eb / \ f xv 
Bey ovy pate Ta aloOnTa etvat pytre ra aicOjpara tows 

, nn “ 

adndés (rod yap aicOavouevou mdOos rotrd éori), T6 de Ta 
Uroxeiueva py elvar, & motel THY alcOnow, Kat dvev ai- 
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26 byatvovrw... 7 képvoverw codd. TI Al. Asc.: xduvovow ... dy.ai- 
vovol Christ 7,8,9 d@APet fort. Al: ola EJP Asc. 8 icyvovow 
EJ Al. Asc.: ioyupois AP 9 eypnyépacw E Q-10 ody oldy ré 
ye AP to ody T day troddBy] trodaBdy AP 16 aiirijs scripsi: 
auris codd. T Al.: droGey ex Asc. ci. Bonitz 17 ovK] aN ovk EJ 
Asce 18 dy . ovO€more EJT Ale Asc! Gy kal... ob8€ ramore 
AP 20 ye] Se AP 22 peraBddr\wv AP Al. Asc.¢ peraBddXovros 
JAP Asc. 23 ye] re AD = 24 Fom.J otdér@ J] peréBadey EJT 
Asc? peraBddAecA® = 26 dravres EJ Asc!. wavres AP 30 Aas 
r Al. 31 ety udvoy py JT = 32 pyre pr... aicOjpyara EJT et 
ut vid Asc.: pndé ra aicOnra eivar A>: pnd ra aicényara eiva fort, 
Al. Christ 
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, > lan 
cOyoews, advvaroy. ov yap bn Ff y alcOnow adth Eavris 35 
3 - 3 > # ‘ is x ‘ bl & 3 f 
eqTiv, GAA €OTL TL KaL ETEPOY Tapa THY alcOynow, 0 avayKy 
id fan “ “ 
mpoTepoy elvar THS aicOycews: TO yap KiWwoty Tod Kwoupevov 
- 4 f 5 oh > f \ # ~ 
@uce. mpoTepoy €oTl, Kav et AEyeTat Tpos GAAnAa Tadra, torr 
ovdey WrTov. 
f fo. n nn 
6 Eloi d€ rwes ot awopoto. Kai Tév tadra meTecpévwr 
x fa ‘\ f ra) 
Kal TGv Tovs Adyouvs TovTOUs pdvov AEydvTwY* CyTodCL yap 
, ¢ “ \ 
Tis 6 Kplvéy Tov Bytaivovra Kat GAws Tov wept ExaoTa Kpl- 
“~ la ‘ “~ m 
votvra dpds. ta dé Tovatra dropyuara Suoid éort TO 
3 ta) n * 
amopeiy morepoy Kabevdouey viv 1 eypnydpapyev, duvavrat 
3 3 / ~ 
0 at amopia. ai rowtra: wacar TO adres wavTwy yap 
f 3 “ “ 
Adyov d£ioicw elvar otro dpyny ydp CyTotet, cat ravrny 
> 3 
br drodel€ews AapBavew, evel Gre ye TweTEroperot odK éici, 10 
gpavepot eiow ev tats mpageow. Ar Saep etrouer, TodTo 
avrOv To mabos éotiv: Adyov yap CnroBow dv ovx éart do- 
2 tf ‘ 3 XN 3 3 Lan 7 3 Mad » 
yos' dmodeiEews ydp apy?) odx anddetEls @oriw. ovTor pep 
a “ n “ 
oby padims av Todro TwewrOetev (Err. yap ov xadewov AaPety) 
of & év TO Adym tiv Blav pdvov Cyrodvres abdtvarov (y- 1 
rotow: evavria yap «lmety a€iotew, edOts evavtia A€éyovres. 
3 XN “\ o f 4 ) 3 ¥ f 3 . oN 
el O€ py EoTL TavTa mpos Tl, GAA’ évia €oTe Kal aura 
? cf 3 * ¥ a ‘ a P) f x x 
Ka’ aura, OUK ap ein Tay TO dhawopevoy aAnOes* TO yap 
gdawwopevoy tii éort hawdpevoyy Gore 6 rA€ywv Aravra ra 
awopmeva etvar GdnOn aGravtTa wort ta dvTa mpds Th 290 
610 Kat gvAaxtéov rots tiv Biav ev TO Adyo Cyroicw, 
ef . 4 © fF , 5 ” of 3 % / 
dpa 8€ Kat tréyew Adyov a€wiow, srt ov Td Hawdpevor 
gory adda 7d gatvduevoy @ gatverat Kat ore gatverat 
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kat 7 Kal @s, dv & dtaéxwor wey Adyov, pH otrw 8 
bmexool, ovpPHoerat abrois tdiavTia rayd héyew. ev- 25 
déyerar yap TO atrd Kara pey THY apw pert dativerbar 
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b 3 ddévaroy AP avry éaurns E: adr} éartay Asc.c: airns AP 
IOIL? 1 @AAnAa EJT Al. Asc’: GAda AP rata rece. Asc.*. ravra 
A>: ratra atra EJT 5 xpivp Richards: xpivwycodd. I —xpivovra 
AT 8 ai rowatra: EJT Al. Asc.e aidrar AP Q otros etvae AYT 
10 6rt-ye AP Asc: yedru EJ odmeneropevor EJT Asc® 15 yévov 


Ejr Al! Asc¢. povny Ab 16 eireiy ove ak&ovow Richards 
18 drav EJ Asc.® = dandes... 19 havdpevoy pr. om. J 25 avrois 
A» Asc.: abrots EJT 26 To atro EJT Asc.°: ro atré ré atrg 


fort. Al, 
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a mn nw on v A 
TH 8 yedoe. pj, Kal Tov dhOadpGy dvoly ovyrow pr 
~ > f 3 \ 4 
ratTa éxatépga TH der, Gv wow ayoporan emEl TpOS ye 
x ? 7 
tous 81a Tas mdAat eipnuevas airias To gaiwoyevoy da- 
nm ij >] ? 

30 oxovras GAnOés elvat, xal da rodro wavO opoiws etvar 
wed Kal adnOf- otre yap dmact taiTa atverGar oie 
n \ 
tatr@ del ratrd, add\AG ToAdaKis Tavavtia KaT& Tov ad- 

n f 
tov xpdvov (f pey yap ad dvo Adyen ev TH émadAdker 
réy daxtvAwy 7 0 dius &v)—drr’ ob TL TH avTH ye Kat 

3g kara TO atro aicbjoe Kal @oatrws Kal ev TH aire 
torr xpdvw, dare todr’ dv ein adybés. GAN tows 81a Tod 
dvdyxn éyew Tots phn de dmoplay aAAG Adyov xdpiv 
A€youow, Or. otk eorw GAnbes Totro AAG ToUTw aAnOéEs. 
kal domwep 8 ampdrepov elpytrar, dvdykn mpds Te ToLeiy 
¢? \ \ ; \ ¥ cr 3 ¥ / ¥ 9 
5 amavra Kat mpds dd€av kal aicOnow, wot ovTe yeyovev OUT 
# + AN X f 9 SN / ho oy 
grat ovdey pnOevds mpodofacarvros. el d€ yeyovey 7 EoTal, 
n \ 
djAov Ott ovK av eln dmavta mpds ddfav. eri el Ev, mpds 
a hal X ¢ t \ 3 \ > ON \ of \ om” 
€v 7) wpos @ptopevov? Kal ef TO atvTO Kal Huirv Kal toon, 
f 
GAN ov mpds TO SimrAdoidy ye TO toov. mpds by Td do0€a- 
# 
10 Cov ef tavTdo GvOpwaos Kal TO So€acuevoy, odk Eorat av- 
Opwros TO S0Eator GAA 7d SoEaCouevov. «i 8 ExaoTov 
€orat mpos Td d0€dCov, mpds ameipa ~orar TO elder Td SoEdCov. 
"Ort pe ovy BeBaordry dd&a wacay TO py etvat GAnOets 
Gua tas dvtixcepévas ddcets, kal ri ovpBaiver tots obrw 
f 4 ‘ ‘a vg f a > 7 9 ‘ 
15 A€yovel, Kal bid Ti otrw A€yovor, Tocadra eipyodw: emel 
2 a 
6 ddtvaroy thy dvridacw dpa ddndeverOar Kara Tod 
9 a \ eg IQ 3 / ¢ ¢ ef b / 
aQuTOU, avepoy OTL ovde TavavTia Gua vVTapxew EevdéxeTat 
TO AUTO TOV Mev yap evavTiwoy Odrepoy atépnois eoTw ody 
Kd 3 if N a ¢ s id 3 / - 3 b] , 
ATTOV, ovolas dé oTEpyots’ 7 S€ oTepyots anddacts éorw ard 
20 TLVOS wpLoMEevou yevous’ «i ody advvaTov Gua Karadavar Kal 
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228 rav6’ EJ  dydpoa AP et fecit E 30 kal] épotpev drt oup- 


Baiver abrois rd mac atwdpuevoy adnOes eivar kai Jaeger 31 ravra 
EJ Asc®. ratra A> 32 ravro Al. Asc? Tia* é€avré AP: aira 
EJ T 34 ov ti] ovre recc : ov ro. cl. Bonitz b4 m pos 
AXT Asc kat rpés EJ 5 aor ov AT 8 7 AP IO éorat 
A® AL: gory EJT 11 6] dé cad” Ab 12 mpos alt, APY Al 
Asc, Syr.. om. EJ 15 dia ri] dv Ab 16 dua adynbevecba 


AT AI! : dindever Oa dua EJ Asc.! 19 SbéEJT AL: om. AP de 
orépnois AP Al. Asc.: om EJT 20 Kal] # Ab 
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axopavat aAnOGs, 4ddvarov kat ravarria tadpyew Gua, ddr 
* a * f x “ ‘ XN ¢ ra 
7) 7H ade 7 Garepov pev mi Garepov b€ amdGs. 
3 “ ‘ % 
7 “AAAG pip ovde peragd advtipdcews evddyerar elvar 
3 f 3 ? *% * ~ 
ouGev, AAA’ avayKyn 7 pavat n awopdvar év Kad éevds Griody. 
djAov O& TPGTov pev dpicapevots Ti TO GAnOes Kal Webdos. 23 
x 4 4 * a) 
TO fey yap Aéyew TO Ov pi Elva. 7 Td yn Ov etvar Wed- 
\ a 
dos, TO b€ TO Gy Elva Kat TO py dv pip Elva GANnOEs, Hore 
4 € f > a K 
Kat O A€ywp etvat 4 pn GdrAnbetoer 7) Wetoerar GA’ 
¥ \ * i“ 
ovre TO Ov é€yerar pu) etvar 7) elvat otre TO py dv. Ere 
fad \ 4 “ 
ro. peTagy €orar tis dvtipdcews Gomep Td ator 30 
f ‘ ma A ft % ? bd rd S oo 
MéAavos Kal A€evKOd, 7 ws TO pHdérepoy avOpwmou Kal tnov. 
el pey ovy otrws, otk ay peraBddAot (ex pe ayabotd yap 
ets dyabov peraBaddre 7) éx rovrov els py ayabdv), viv 
3 a 
& det daiverar (od yap art perajo0A}) GAN 7 els Ta axTt- 
keteva Kal peragu) ef & gore petrakd, sab otrws etn av 33 
Tis eis AEvKOY OVK Ex pi) Aevacd yeveots, vov 6 ovxX SpaTal. 1012" 
of os \ BN ‘ BY € ? x ? * 
ért wav TO Stavontéy Kal vonroy 7% Sidvota  KaTad@yow 7 
anddnow—rtotro & é& dpicpot bjAov-—érav ddnbedy 7) Weddy- 
rat’ drav pey @dl ovvdf paca 1) anopaca, adnOedver, 
Srav 8€ wot, Wedderar. ert mapa mdoas Sef elvar Tas 
avripacets, el pny Adyou evexa A€yerauy wore kal otre adn- 
devoet Tis ot? otk GAnbetoel, Kal Tapa& TO Ov Kal TO BH OV 
éoral, @ore Kal mapa yeverw Kal Oopay petaBodr} Tis 
¥ 3 ed f ce 3% , A 3 f 4 / 
éoTat. éTt éy doots yeveoww i andpacis TO évavriov emipe- 
pel, Kal ev Tovrots oral, otov ev dpiOjols otre wepiTTds ove 
ov wepirros aplOudss GAN’ advvarov: ek Tod épiopod be d7- 
Nov. ere els Awetpov Badietrar, Kal od pévoy FuldAta Ta 
OvTa éoTat GAAG wAciw. Tddw yap éoTat atodiaat rotro 


eye 


fae 


oO 


LOIL® 23-1012? 24, cf, 1063 19-24 





b 22 pev EJ Asc® om AT 23 dmodaceas J 24 év RJT 
Al Asc om. AP 25 ttom A> 26 ro py ov AP Asc.c: 
rovro E]T 27 ro bv AP Al, Asc®. dv EJ Kai ro] rd b€ EJ 
28 Kai 6 Aéyor EJT Asc.®: éxeivo Néywv AP. xai 6 Aéyow rotro Ai 
29 Aeyee EJT Al Asc. 30 fro EJ Asc.: #rovrd APA! = éorat 
Ej© Asc. et ut vid Al . ears AP Alt 31 Tov péAavos J 34 det 
Ejr Al.: om. Ab peraBodr JAYT, ex peraBaddecy ut vid. fecit E 
35 en dv tis EJT et fort. Asc.: 9 4 avripacis AY: 9 avridaois Al. 
101271 4 yeveots fort. Al. 6 Aéynrat AP 12 ra ovra EJT 
Al. Asc.¢: ratra AP 13 ydp éorw JT rovro EJP Ale: rod A 


TQN META TA SYSIKA LT 


apos thy dow Kal rHv anddacw, Kal Tobr éora Tu H 
ts yop otoia éori tis abrod GAAn. ere Grav epopévov el AcvKdy 
gorw ely Ott of, obOev GAO dmoTepyKen 7} TO civaur and- 
ghacis 8 rd ph evar edjrvde 8 eviors atry 4 d0€a 
Gowep kat dAAat Trav wapaddgwv: Sray yap Avew pH 
Sdvevrat Adyous épiotixods, evddvTes TG Adyo oUmpacww aAn- 
20 Os elvat Td ovdAdAoytobév. of pev ody bia ToladTyy airtay 
A€yovow, of S€ ba TO Tdvrev Cyrely Adyov. apyn Se pods 
dravras tovrous é& épicpod.  dpropos b@ yiyverar éx TOB on- 
palvew Tt dvayxaiov etvat atrovss 6 yap Adyos ob To 
évoua onpetov dpiruos éoran owe 8 6 pev “Hpakdcirov 
25 Adyos, Aé€ywr mdvra eiva. Kal pay etvat, Gnavra adnéi 
mow, 6 & "Avataydpov, etval ti peragd rhs dvTibdcews, 
mavra Wevdy Gray yap px Of, ore dyabdy obre ob dyabov 
TO Mlypa, Bor ovdey elmety aAndés. 
Awpicpévov 8 tovrwy dgavepdy ort Kal Ta povaxds 8 
30 heyopeva kal xara amdvrev adddvvarov trapyew  ao7ep 
Tiwes éyoval, of pev ovdev ddoxovres aAnbes elvar (odOev 
yap Kxwdvew gacly ottws amravra eivat Gomep TO THY 
Siduerpov ovpyerpoy etvat), of S& mdavT ddnOH. oyxedor 
yap ovro. of Adyou of adrol 7 “Hpakdefrovy 6 yap A€ywv 
35 Ott wdvr’ dAnOh Kal mdvra wevdh, kal ywpls A€yer Tov 
ToI2> Adywy éExarepov TovTwy, dor eltep advvara éxeiva, Kal 
tabTa advvaroy evar er. d& havepds advriddoes elow 
as obx oldy Te dua dAnbets etvar—ovdé Oy Yevdets maoas: 
kairo. ddfee y’ dv paddov évdéyecOar éx tov ecipnudven. 
5GAAG mpds TavTas Tovs ToLovTovs Adyous airetoOar bef, Ka- 
Gamep ed€xOn Kal ev tols érdvw ddyous, ody! elvat Te 7) ma) 
elvar GAMA oyuaive Tt, dote && dptopod diadexréov Aa- 


10124 24-5 18, cf. 1063> 24-35 (13-18, cf. 1062» 7-9) 


215 eépapévov E e¢om Ab 16 dAdo EJT Asc.t* om. Ab 
azonégnxey JT et fort. Al + dromrépuxey EAD: dronépaxev Christ 
18 kat ai d\Aa E Asc yap om. AP 21 Adyoy Cnrety EJT 
24 dptopos yiverar EJT 27 a@ore wavra EJT Asc. 30 Kai rd 
KaTa recc. 32 Kwhvewy EJT Al® xwdver AP Asc.¢ 34 ovrot 
A’ Asc.¢: atrois EJT =r rod ‘HpaxheiSou AP 35 rov Adyow J 
b3 dy] dc E 4 Od&eev dy AP Ale 5 mavras A» All: dravras 
EJ Asc.¢ 6 ovyt EJ Al. Asc: od AP 7 AaBevras ET 
Asc.. AaSdvra AP 


7. 1012414 — 8, 1ora2b 31 


Bovras ti onpaiver TO Webdos TS GAnbes. ef GE pOEr 
x” ‘ * Ay 
GAdko TO aAnOis ddvar 7 (6) dmodavar Webdds éoru, ddv- 
vaTroy TavTa werd elvar dvaykn yap Ths dvtipacews 
= a 
Odrepoy civar pdpioy adnoes. eri ef wav 7) ddvar 7} azo- 
: a ees 
ava. avayxatov, advvarov dpuddrepa evdy efvat- Oa- 
TEpoy yap MOoptoy Ths dyTipdcews Weddds Corti. oupBaiver 
“ \ o o 
dy «Kat TO Opvrotpevoy mac roils Towotrots Adyows, avrods 
t \ 3 n € \ y / 3 Lied f x ‘ 
éavTovs avaipeiy. 6 pey yap mdavta dAnOq A€ywv Kal roy 
évavtiov abrotd Adyov GAnOy wole?, Gore Tov EavTod ovK GAnOF 
(6 yap évavrios of dyow adrov adnOh), 6 8& mavTa wWevd} 
\ > £ f ri 3 3 n et x XN > ? ¢ 
Kat adtés atrév. éay & e€aipSvrar 6 pév tov évavtioy os 
ovk aAdnOns pdvos éeotiv, 6 d5& tov atrod ws od wevdijs, 
ovdéy Hrrov amelpovs cvpBaiver adrots aireio@at Adyouvs GAn- 
Gets Kal wWevdetss 6 yap A€ywv Tov dAnOR Adyov adnO7R 
GdnOns, totro & els Gwepoy Sadietrar.—davepov 8 Gri ovd 
e t b] an f 5 a , 9n3 4 f 
Ol mavTa npenely Aeyorres AANOn AEyovoaw ovd ol TavTa. 
a ’ a \ 4 “ 7 be! +N % n“ \ 
kweloGar. «i wey yap jpemet mayra, det TaiTa aAnOh Kal 
Wevdh éorat, daiverar S¢ tofro peraBaddov (6 yap A€yur 
\ > ) > % 4 3 ¥ 3 S di a 
Tore auros ovK uv Kal TaAW ovK éoTtat) ef 6% TavTa Kue?- 
tat, ov0ey eorar ddnOéss amavTa dpa wevdy adda be- 
Sexrar Ori Gdvvaroy. Eri dvayxn To dv peraBahrAew Ex 
Tivos yap els TL mH petaBodr}.  GAAG phy olde TdvTa npe- 
ak va) -/ 3 _N 3 bw wes ” a a +N a S 
pel 7) Kivetrat tore, det 6° ovOev ort yap TL O ael Kivet TA 
Kivoupeva, Kal TO TpOTov Kwody axivytoy avre. 


28 onpaivery EJ Q 7o. . dxoddvat scripsi, legit ut vid. Asc.: 
TO GAnbes Gavat 7 dropdavac APT All: # rd adndes havat } aropdva 
EJ] 4 ddvat f dwoddva 7d adnOés } ex Al. ci. Bonitz. rd dAnbés 7 

ivat 7} Gropdvat kai ro yp Al.. 4 1d adnbés aropava Christ: f rd 
dAnOés ava  dmodavat rd dAnOes ci. Maier 13 pdptoy AP 
Asc®, pépos EJ 14 Opvdovpevoy EJ Al.!: G@puvdAodpevory AP Asc 
15 xal rd AP 16 atrov JAP avrou Ab 17 Ta yap évarria T 
od now avrov ET Asc.®* ob hyoww etva airoy J: dv hyow adros eiva 
GA Oy éxetvds Pyoe py etvac AP 18 avrés abrdy AP IQ €orip 
om. A> Al! tov| roy avros EJT aurod J: a’rov EA® 
20 dmeipov AP 21 dAnOjalt EJ Al¢Asc® om, AT 22 ave- 
pov... 31 avrd om. yp. Al, 24. mavra kai det AP ravra JT 
28 dvdykn rb by EJ Asc &: rd by dvdyxn APT 29 cis re EJT Asc.¢ 
et ut vid, Al.: éori AP 30 mworé JY Al. Asc.¢: more &€ EA» 
rid RJT Al. Asc.: tiv’ d AP 30-31 xivetrar xivotpeva AP 31 
mores yp. E abrd EJT Asc.®: abré apy Aéyerar A» 


-™ 


§ 


Ww 
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30 


TON META TA ®YTSIKA A 


A 


"Apy) Adyeran ev dbev ay tis Tob mpayyares I 
ag unOein mpGrov, olov Tod pijKovs Kal dd00 évretdey pev airy 
10r32 dpyy, ef evavrias d& érépar 7 Se SHev dy kadAtora EKacroy 
yévotro, ofov kal pabioews odk ard Tod mpsrov Kal THs Tob 
apdyyaros apyijs eviore dpkxréov GAN 8Oev paor dy pd- 
Go 4 8 8ev mpGrov ylyveras evundpyovros, olov ws motov 
srpémis Kat oixtas OeuéAtos, kal ray (dov of pev Kapdiay 
of 88 éyxédadov of 8 8 rt dv Tbywor ToLwtroy trodkayBa- 
yovow % 8& SOev yiyverat mpGrov ph evumdpxovTos Kal 
80ev apGrov  Klynois wépuxey ApyerOar Kat 7 peTaBori, 
ofov Td Téxvoy ex Tov TaTpos Kal THS pyTpos Kal H payn 
10 €K THS Aowopiass 77 S& of KaTa mTpoalperw KuvElTaL Ta 
Kivotpeva Kat peraSddde. Ta petaBdddovTa, domep at 
Te xara modes dpxat Kal ai duvacretar Kat ai Bacwreiat 
kat tupavvides dpyal dé€yorvrar Kal ai réxva1, Kat TovTwy 
ai dpytrexrovixat pddwota. et. dev yroordy TO Tpayya 
Ig mpOrov, Kat atrn apxyn Aéyerar tod ampdypuaros, olor 
tay admodeiEewv al trodecets. ioayds 5 Kal Ta airia 
héyerau Tdvra yap Ta alria dpyat. Tacdv pey ody Kol- 
pov tov dpyGv ro mpSrov elva. Oey 7 éorw } ylyverat 7} 
ytyvéokerar tovTwy S& al pay evuTdpyovoai eiow al de 
20 exTds, O10 f Te dvows apy Kal Td crotxeloy Kal 7 Sdidvou 
kai 4) mpoaipecis Kat ovola Kal TO ov Evexa* mOAAGY yap 
kal Tod yvGvat Kal Ths Kwwicems apy rayaddv Kal 76d 
KaXOv. 
Airiov Aéyerar Eva pev tpdmov e€ ot ylyveral rT. évv- 2 
25 MapXovTos, oloy G YaAKds Tod avdpidvros Kal 6 dpyupos 
tis giddns Kal Ta Tovrwy yévn GddAov S& Td Efdos Kal 
TO mapdderypa, Tolro ¥ éorly 6 Adyos rod rt Hv evar Kat 


cap. 2 = Phys. 194523 — 195? a1 


bag nT 1013® 1-2 yévorro éxaorov APT 8 7 alt. EJ Ale: 


om, AP 14 re] dpyy Aéyerar ert AP 15 xai EJT Asc.¢ et 
fort Al : kai yap A> 17 kolvov rév dpyay EJT Asc.!: ray dpydy 
rowdy AP 20 7 om. J 23 xadév Al : xaxdy EJAPYT yp. Al. 
Asc. 24 atroy A> Al! Asc}: airy 6¢ EJT 25 opr. EJ 


Asc.° @: om, Ab 27 6 EJ®. om, A? 


I. 10125 34 — 2, 1013% 21 


ra rovrov yévn (oloy To} bia macdv ro dvo mpds ev kab 
Brws 6 apiOuds) kal rd wépy Ta Ev TO Adyg. Err SOev 7 
5 x a “a e , x n 3 / if £ re 
dpx}) ths peraBodjs ) TpeTn 1 Tis npeunoews, olov 63 
Bovretcas airtos, cal 6 matip Tod rékvov Kal bAws TO Trowdy 
Tod Tolovpevov Kal TO peraBANTIKOY Tod weraBdAdovTos. ETL 
@s TO TéXos' TobTo 8 éoTl Td ov Evexa, ofov Tov mepiTarety 
€¢ ¢ ¢ x ? XN “a 4 yf € / ‘ 
y tylea. dia Ti yap wepimaret; qgapev. tva vyraivy. Kat 
elndvres otrws olducba drodedmxéevat Td alriov. Kal boa 35 
83 Kivnoavros GAAov petacy yiyverat Tod TéAous, ofoy Tis 
\ \ NN 

tyielas 4 loyvacla 7 fh Kdbapois 7) Ta ddppaxa 7 Ta TOT” 
dpyavar ndvra yap taira rod réAous Everd éorr, Siaéper 
dé dAAjAwY @s dvTa Ta ev dpyava Ta 8 Epya. Ta ev 
oty atria oyedov rocavTayds éyerat, ovpBalver 5% Tod- 
AayGs Aeyouévwv dv airlwvy kal woAAG Tod adrod alria 5 
elvat ob Kata ovpBeBynkds (olov Tod dvdpidvros Kal h dv- 
Spiavromoiriny Kal 6 yadKos od Kad’ Erepdy Te GA’ 7 dv- 
dpidss GAN od Tov atrov Tpomoy AAAG TO wey ws TAN Td 
8 os dOev Kiyo), Kat GAAjAwY aitia (ofoy rd sovety 

“ 5 id \ ef “ la) 3 >) % N\ > | / 
THs evetas Kal arn Tod wovety: GAN’ od Tov adrév TpdToY to 
G\AG TO bey ws TéAos TO SY Os Apyy Kuwoews). ere be 

oN n 3 3 4 A X\ \ »¥ f 
TavTo. «so TOv 6evavtiwy éoriys 6 yap Tapodv alrioy Tovdi, 
Tour amov airidueba evlore Tod évaytiov, ofoy tiv dmovclay 
Too KuBepynrov THs avatponHs, ob Hv 7 wapovola airia rhs 

, f \ ¢ \ ¢ A 

cwryplass dudw b€, Kal 7 Tapovola Kat 7 oTépnots, atria 15 
@s kivodyta.—dnavra € ra viv eipnueva atria eis rérra- 
pas tTpdnovs minrer Tous havepwrarous. Ta Wey yap oToLxela 
Tov ovdidkaBav Kal 4 trdn Tov cKevaoray Kal 7d Tip 
kal yn Kal ra& rolatdra mayTa Tv copdrwv Kal rao 
pepn Tot bAov kal at tarodéce:s Tod ovpmepdoparos ws Td 20 
s & 4 , 4 4 XN S S e \ o¢ , 
é£ oF atria éorw* rovrwy d€ Ta pév ws TO DroKEelywEvov, oLov 


®28 rovrwy rece dl] ra EJ Al Asc®@ 32 peraBadropevov 
Al. @ 34 vyaiver E > 3 dpyava ra & épya A> Asc.: as dpyava 
ra 8’ as épya EJT epya ra & dpyava © et fort. Al. 6 ayvdptayro- 
mounrixy AP ALS Asc.¢: dvdpiavromouxy EJ Io rns EJ Asc.° 
Them.: airtov rns AT 12 ray AP Asc @et ut vid. Al . éviore 
Trav EJT 13 drov EJT Al. Asc &: atrd AP airiéueOa A 
I4 THs Tov mAolou avarporijs ® 15 dé] deroatrs A> 16 6¢ EJT 
Al Asc. @* &€ kat AP 19 kai 9 yy EJT Asc.t. om. A>S 
mavra om AS: rdvrwv Asc.° 20 irobéras EJAT®: mpordoeis 
Asc.® et ut vid. Al. 


TON META TA ®YSIKA A 


7a pepyn, Ta O€ Os TO TE Ww elvat, ro Te GArovy Kal H odr- 
*deats xal rd €i8os. 7d 5% orépua xal 6 larpds Kat 6 Bov- 
Aedoas Kal hws 7d ToLdy, mavra bOev 4H apy THs pera- 

25 Bolfs 7 atdceas. Tra & ws To rédos xal rayabdr 
tray Ghdwy: ro yap o0 évexa BéArictoy Kal Tédos Téy 
Ghawy eOéreu eivare diadeperw 6& pyndev aro elrety dya- 

div 7 pawouevoy ayabdv.—ra pev ody atria ratra Kat 
tocaira éort TG elder, tpdror S& rdv airiov dpiOye pév 

30 élot FOAAGL, Kehadaovpevor dé Kal ovTor éAdrrovs. A€yovrat 
yap airta moAAaxds, Kal atrdv rdv duoeiddv amporépws 

kai toTépws ado GAXov, olov tyrefas 6 larpds Kat 6 reyvt- 

THs, Kat TOU bia TacGy 7d SimAdoioy Kal dpiuds, Kal det 

Ta TWeplexovra drioby rOy xa? exacta, er. 8 ws TO cUL- 

35 BeByKds Kal ra Tovrwy yévy, olov dvdpidvros GAAws TToAd- 
kAcitos Kal dAAws avdpiavromoids, bt. oupBéBynxe TO dv- 
1or4® Spiavromo.s TloAukdeirm civav kal rd mepiéxovra S& Td 
cupBeBnxos, ofov avOpwnos airios dvdpidvros, } Kal bros 
(Gov, or. 6 TloAvKAeuros GvOpwros 6 8% avOpwaros Gov. 

éort 0€ Kal Tv cupBEeBnKdTwv GrAAa dAdwv woppsrepoy Kal 

5 €yyvrepov, ofoy ei 6 Aevkds Kal 6 povoikds alrios dé€yotro 

Tou dvdpiayros, GANG pry pdvov TlodvKAetros 3) dvOpwros. 
mapa mavra be Kal ra olxelws Aeydueva wal ra Kard 
oupBeBynkds, TA pev ws Suvdueva A€yerar Ta BD ds evep- 
yobuta, olov rod oixodouetoGat oixodduos 7) olkodoudy olKo- 

10 Sopos. suoiws BF AexOyoerar cat ef’ Sv atria ra atria 
tots eipypevors, oloy rodde Tod dvdpidvros 3) dvdpidvTos }) bAws 
eikovos, kat xadkod Todde 7 yadKod 3) brs DAns* Kal éa} 

Tav ovuBeRnKoTwy @oadrws. ere SF ovwmrEKdueva Kar 
Tatra Kdkelva dexOijoerar, olov od Tlodvkdetros otd% dpe 

15 Opiapromoids dAAG TloAdkNerros dvdpiavromoids. GAN’ 
Guws dmavrd ye ratr’ ori rd ev wrHOos 8é, Aeyoueva 

: b 25 ra APA] 2 ra 8 d\Xa EJT Ase.: 7d & Phil, 27 eGédey AP 
dyaBiy AP Ale @: 9 dyabdv EJT 28 ovv om. Ab 30 Aéyerat 

Ey. 32 GAXo GhAov EJT Al : &dov dAdo Ab 6 alt.om. EJT 

34 exaora EJ Simpl. : éxagroy AP Phil ¢ 36 dre] Kal dr, AD 

1o14* 2 oiov...4 EJT Asc.. ofoy el.. ein} Abo 4 Topparepov 
Ejre; Topparepa A®: apérepoy rece, 5 éyyrepor EJT® : eyytrepa 
AP Aéyorro] olorro AP 7 wapa codd. @ (I) Simpl.) Phil: 


om, $(EF) 9 rov EJT@. 7rd rod AP Il #or. ElT@e: § Ab 
iano ADALOO! HEI jpn ErAlee,jyar A 


2. 1013 22 — 3. 1014h9 


Fal al t \ +h 
d& SiyGs' 7 ydp os TO Kab’ Exacrov 7} @$ TO yevos, 7 
* n SN 
as To ovuBeBnkds 7) OS TO yEevos TOD cUEBEBYKOTOS, 7 
¢ , n A oe ¢ n , { SoA os 
OS CUUTAEKOMEVA TAadTa 7) ws aTAGS Aeyomeva, TaVTA Oé H ws 
5 nm x \ / / Xs ra) cf \ 
evepyotvta 7 Kara dvvauw.  diapeper b€ TowovTov, OTL TA 20 
yey evepyodvra Kal td Kad’ éxaorov dua éore kal ovK éate 
kat Ov atria, ofoy bd¢ 6 larpedwy TOde TH tyiaCoueva 
\ oe € b) , n A ° A \ ‘ \ 
Kat d3€ 6 olxodouos TSE TO olKodoMouMEevM@, Ta O€ KaTa 
dvvayty ot del GOelperar ydp ody dua 7m olkia Kal 6 
olKoddpos. 25 
3 Drowelov Adyerar e€ ot ovykeirat mpwerov evuTap- 
3 / na y b] ed to oe pen 
xovTos adiaipérov TH eden eis Erepov e€idos, ofoy wvijs 
orotxeta @€ OY ovyKerTaL 7 dwryh Kat eis & Sraspetrar 
goyara, exelva 6 pnkér els GAdas gwvds Erépas TO 
elder atrGv, GdAAd Kav d.vaiphrat, Ta pdpta dpoEdy, otov 30 
Bdaros TO pdptoy dump, GAdX ov THs cvdAdrdaBis.  duolws be 
kal Ta TOV GwudTwy oToiyela A€yovow of A€yovTes els & 
dlaipelra. Ta oopara Eoyara, éxelva 5€ pyker eis GAA 
eldeu Stadepovras Kat elre ev elre mAeiw Ta Tolaira, 
Tatra oToiyela A€yovow.  TapamwAnoiws S& Kal ra Tay 35 
Siaypauparwrv arotyela Aéyerar, kal GrAws Ta TOY aTo- 
deifewy' al yap mpOrar dmodeifers Kal év mAeloow dro- 
delferw evumdpyovrat, atrar arowyeta tov amodetfewy A€- 1014» 
yovrau elol d&€ ToLlodrot cvdAdoyiopoL of mpGTo. ex TOY 
rpidy dv évds pécov. Kal peradepovres Sé orotyetoy Kadod- 
3 a“ ‘ \ \ \ 2 oN x -“ f 
ow evreddey 6 av Ev Ov Kat piKpoy éml worAka H XpHor- 
\ ral 
pov, 66 Kat TO puxpdy Kal Gadoty Kai ddiaiperoy crot- 5 
xetov A€yerat. GOev eAjdrAvOe Ta padiora KabcdAov crorxeta 
elvat, bru Exacrov abrdy ev dv kal Gdoty év moddols trdp- 
sh n h 6 4 
xe 7 waow » 8r. mrelorous, Kal TO ev Kal Thy oTvypqy 
apxas Tiot Ooxely elvar  erel ody Ta KadovuEVa yevn 
217 7 as rd yevos APTS: om. EJ yévos EJ Phil.e: rot cal’ 


atrd add. A®, cal rot caf atré T, avrod recc. et fort. Al. 19 os alt. 
om. recc. mdvra dé} APGetutvid. Al: @uEJT 22 nai APALSS: 


attra re xai EJT 6om A> 23 6 oikoSopay & Ta| ro J 
26 évurdpxovras E 27 TO... repov| eis td avTd yp. Al, 
28 Siaipet E 30 kav EJ Al® Asc, ay kai AP 31 avdAaBis 
ovAdaBry Richards 34 diahépovra capara EJT b2 ék Trav 
rpidy] éx toy trpioy péooy AP: rév rpidy Al. et ut vid. Asc.: ray rpidy 
péeowy yp. Al, 8 xaipr EJT Al.¢. 816 kat AP 9 dpxas Kal 


oro.xyerd tict Al. Soxet APT Al ¢ 
2578 1 G 


TON META TA OYSIKA A 


1o Kabddov Kal ddiatpera (od yap éore Adyos airy), orotyeta 
Ta yer dé€yovol zuves, Kal paddov 7 THY diadopay OTL 
xaédov paddrov Td yévoss & pev yap 7 Siapopa stnap- 
Yel, al TO yer'os dKodovdel, G b5& Td yévos, ov mavrt 7 
Siahopd. aadyrwv d& xowdy Td clvar oTotxeioy Exdarou 76 

rg mpGrov evuTdpxov éxdoTo. 

diois Aéyerar wa pev tpdtov Hh TSv pvomevav ye- 
veois, olov el Tis emexreivas A€éyou Td v, Eva be EF od Pue- 
ras mporov Td duduevoy evuTapyovros: er. bOev 7 klvnous 
h apdrn ev Exdotm rév dice dvtwy év airS 7 airo 

20 bmdpxer GterOar S& héyerar dca adbfnow exer Gu Erépov 
TS Garecbar kat ovpmepuxévar i} mpoomeduxévar aomep 
va EuBpvar Siadeper 8 cbyduots Adis, evOa prev yap 
ovdey Tapa Thy adjy €repov dvdyxn elvat, év b€ Tols cup- 
weguxdow @ort Te ev 7d adrd ey dudoty 6 roel dvTl rod 

ox anrecbar cupmepuxévar Kat elvar ey Kard TO ovvexés Kal 
moody, GAAG py Kata TO mov. ert 8 tous Néyerat 

é€ of mpdrou y éoTw 3} ylyveral te rév dtoe dvrwv, appr- 
Guicrou dvros xal dueraBrAjrov éx rhs Suvdpews THs atrod, 

ofoy dydpidvros nat tév oKevdy tdv yadkGv 6 xaAKds 7 

30 plows A€yerar, trav Se Evdtvwv tAovr spolws dé Kat éml 

‘ répv dhAwv: ex totrav ydp éoriw éxacrov diacwopevys Tijs 
apdérns trns totroy yap tov tpdroy Kal Tov pioe. dvTav 

Ta oToyela ghaow elvar dtow, of pev mop of & yay of 

6 depa of 8 twp of 8 GdrAO Tt Totodroy A€yovTes, of B 

35 €a TovTwy of d€ wayrTa tadra. ér. 8 ddAov tpdtov Aé- 
yerar 7 puois 4 Tov ghvoe. dvrwv ovcia, ofov of Aéyorres 

THY pow eiva THY mpétnv ctvOcow, 7 domep "EpsedoxdAfjs 
1OT5* A€yes Gri “* Hvows oddevds Eorw edvTwy, | GAAG pdvoy piéls Te 
Sidddagis te piyevrav | gor, ptois & emi rots dvopdceras 
avOparoaw”. 8 kal doa toe gor  ylyverat, 7dn 
bmapyovtos @€ of wépuxe ylyverOar 7) elvar, ottw dayev 
5Tyv vow éxew edy pa éyn 1d eldos Kal thy popdiy. 


wv 





P to ov Ae Al . eis E: eis JT II ruves evar kal AD 16 iors 
APAL®: Guo dé EJT Ascl 18 mparov EK? Al.: mpSrov EX) AT 


1g avrd] avra. E 21 cupreduxevae 7) EJT Al. Asc.: om. AP 
26 déom. APT 27 tev EJT AL Asc. ®: révpy A dppvduicrov 
Asc.° 6° apv8uiorov codd. 28 avrod AP 29 7 EJ Asc®e: 


om Ab 37 fom LT TOI5* 2 reom.A> = éori Kai dias AP 
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hice yey ody Td e& dudotépwy rotrwy éorly, oloy ra (Ga 
Kat Ta pdpia adrGv: tows O& F Te mpedrn BA (kal abry 
4 b) s\ n 
SuySs, 7 h mpos adré ampdtn 7} fh Cdws apdrn, olov Tér 
a La 5 > 8% % n e ? Py 3 
YarkGy Epywy mpos avTa pev TpATos O xXadkos, dAws 6 
¥ a 3 I x XY 4 \ 4 5 \ e 
tows Bdwp, ef mavTa ta tThkTa BOwp) Kal 7d €ld0s Kal 7 10 
> 7s n > 4 aS \ { ao / > 
ovcia: Tovro 6 é€oTl TO TéAOS THS yeverews. feTapopa 4 
yon Kat Gdrws aca odcla dto éyerar bia ravrnv, Gre 
, 6 ? 5 ld 3 3 ‘ nm 3 ? € , 
kal » dows ovola tls gor. ex dh TOY elpnudvury 7) TPeTH 
otois Kxal kuplws Aeyouern éeotly 7 otola H Tov eydrvTwH 
® il nN 
apxiy Kiwicews ev atrots 7 attra 7 yap tkyn rh ravrnys rs 
SexTiKy) e€lvar Néyerar tous, kat at yevéoers cal Td dve- 
n 3 \ - oy 4 \ € 3 \ a / 
cba. TO dnd ratrys elvar Kiyoes. Kal 7 apx7 Tis ku 
a BY) id f 3) 
cews TGV hice. dvTwv atrn éoriv, évuTapyovTad as 7 Sv- 
RY 
paper 7 evTerexela. 
> n / e vf ? 4 P € 
5 ‘Avayxaiov déyerar oF dvev odx evdéyeTar Gv ws 20 
guvaitiov (ofov To dvanvely kal 7 Tpodh} To Go dvay- 
} TpOPy TO Coe Y 
a " , a e 
Katov, addvvarov yap dev rovrwy civat), Kal ov dvev Td 
4 \ % b) , * aS ‘\ / \ \ \ 5) 
dyabov pn evdeyerar 7) elvar 7) yevéoOat, 7} TO KaKodv dro- 
“ \ n @ va) “ 
Barely 1) otepnOjvar (olov ro mely TO hdppaxoy dvayxatoy 
e \ i \ \ n >] ” e/ y} / 
Wa fA) KALI, Kae te TAevoa, els Atyway iva drohaBy 25 
/ € / “ >] 

Ta yphuara). ere rd Biawov kat Bias rodro 8 éorl rod 
‘\ \ ¢ X‘ \ ‘ ? b) - ‘ ld 
Tapa Try épyny Kal Thy mpoatperw eumodigov Kal KwAvTLKCD, 
TO yap Biatov dvayKatoy dé€yerat, 810 Kal AvTNpdyv (domep 
kat Einvds now “wav yap dvayKaiov mpayp dviapdy 
bu”), cal Bla dvdyxyn ris (omep Kal Lodoxdfs A€yer 30 
“avn 7 Bla pe tar dvayxd¢e. worety”), Kat Soxel 4 
avaykn dyeramesotéy te elvat, dp0Gs' evayriov yap tH 
KaTad THY mpoaipecw Kivioe Kal Kara Tov Aoyiopdv. ert 
TO pn evdexduevoy GrAws exew dvayxaidy gapyev otrus 
éyew* Kal xaTa rTodro TO dvayxatoy Kal TradAa Aé€yeral 35 
Twos GmavTa davayxatas rd te yap Biawy dvayKatoy dé- 

“A n BY 
yerat 1 molly 7 mwaoxew rdore, bray pH evdexntar Kata IOS» 
\ e oN \ \ , € , 5 a 
THY Spyyy did TO PBiagdwevov, @s Tatrny dvdyKyny odcay 
Ov jv ph evdéyeras GAAws, kal ent rév cvvaitiwy Tod 


2847] 7 ra AP: # Christ 7 om. AP Q mparoy AP 
Il peradopa AP 15 avrots AP 16 ai yevecers JT Al. et fecit 
E yéveois AP 7r& Ab 17 xuwnoes EJT Al: xivnots AY 
18 atrn EJT Al® 7 adry AP 19 évepyeia Al® et ut vid. Al. 
23 ro AP Al, Ase. rm EJT 27 rv alt. EJ Asc.: om, A? 
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TON META TA @PYSIKA A 


os n n od XN \ 3 / ¥ 
Chr Kai tot a&yabov Soatras: Gray yap pr evdexnTat évda 
x % wv mn 
sg pev TO ayabov évba oe 7s Chy Kal ro ear aver TOD, 
~ n ef af 
roira avayKaia Kal 7) airla audykn tis €or auTy. sth 
nt 5) f at 
fh anddegis TOP dvaykaiwy, ort odk evdéxeTar ahAws 
éyeuw, el dmoddderxrar amas: rovrov 8 atria ra mpara, 
i adérarov GdAws éxew ef Ov § ovddoyirpés. TOY peP 
to Oy ErEpov airioy TOD avayKata elvat, Tav oe ovdév, GAAG 
six radra erepd eorw @& dvayxns. Gore To mpSrov kat 
% “ bY € “ 3 f “~ ‘\ > 3 f 
kuptws dvayKatov TO Sadoav eotiv TOTO yap ovK evoEXETAL 
mrcovayas eeu’, dor opdt dAkws Kal GAdwsr 7]5y yap 
mheopaySs ay eXol el dpa gorw arra didia Kal aKl 
1g DATA, ovdey exetvous ort Blavov ovde mapa puow. 
‘By Adyerat TO Bey cara owpBeBnxds TO Oe Kad” 
ef % \ . - ka 4 ‘ ‘\ 
airs, Kata ovpPeBnKos pEy OLoV Koploxos Kal TO poucl- 
xép, Kai Koploxos povoixes (radrd yap elmeiy Koptoxos Kal 
r f 
rd povoLKey, Kal Koptoxos wovelkds), Kal TO povelkoy Kal TO 
20 Bikalov, Kal PovoLKOs (Koploxos) Kal dtkatos Koptoxos marta 
NX n AN f AN f \ \ 4 \ \ 
yap Tatra ev AcyeTal Kara cupBeBnKkos, TO EV Sikaloy Kal TO 
Xx tf ~ 3 ? \ \ by \ hag 
HOVOLKOY OTL LLG ovola ovpBeBnKev, TO Se -povotxdy Kal Ko- 
é ~ & Ad é f , ‘ ¢ / Se , 
pioxos Ors Barepov Yarep cup Béesnxerr spoiws d€ TpoTOY 
‘ sf 5 - / a = f a v4 / 
Twa Kal 6 povatxos Kopioxos TY Kopiox é& Ort Barepov 
-rév poplav Sarépw crupBéBnxe TOY éy TO AG fov ro 
2% poopt pw cvpheBnke y TH Ady, olov TO 


DS 


ms 4 
povotxdy TO Kopioxy: kab 6 povarxds Kopioxos dixal Ko- 
, ¢ ¢e ? 4 n 7 A ¢_\ f ef 
pioxm Ort éxarépov pepos TH aT en cupBeByKev ev. 
¢ Py n 
Soabras dt Kav ent yévous cay emi TeV xaddov TiwWds dvo- 
f @ 
pdrov A€ynTat 76 cup BeBnxds, otov dr. avOpwros Td avTo 
s \ ¥ : K N ch a 3 , “ EY) 
30 Kal povarkds avOpwross 7 yap OTL TY avOpdrw Mig ovo? 


3 / \ * an 
ovola cvpBeByke TO povoixdy, 7 Ore Gua TeV KaQ éxa- 


b4 évdéyerar AP 5 xal rd omittendum ci. Bonitz 6 airjs AP 
10 87] 8° AP dvayxatov AP 14. dpa EJT Al. Asc.: yap Ab 
arra| arta cat A® atdia] dria Al. 15 ovder] odd’ év Es ovdey 
év fort Al, et Asc., Jaeger 16 ro 8€... 17 pev EJT AL Asc : 
om. AP 18 kai Kopicxos povorxds] kal Kopicxos xal povoixds AP: 
om. J* rabrs. . 19 Katalt. EJT Al Asc : om. rh 19 xat 
pr] év xatex Al ci Bonitz = 20 nal povorxos om. J* Koptoxos 
rai dixatos Al.t kalé AY. Sixaws EJT. om. J’ 21 roalt EJ Al.- 
om. A» Asc = 22 ro... 23 oupPéBnxey EJT Al. Asc.: om. Ab 
27 pépous AP é& EJAL: om AT post év add. obdev yap dua- 
peper } Kopiox@ ro povotxoy cupBeBnxévae EJT: om. AP Al. Asc, 29 
rt] dru 6 AP 30 ray avOparer J 
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ordy Tw ovpBéBynkev, otov Kopicxm. wrt ob tov atrop 
? € / > S x x + € , \ 
TpoToy audw wvmapxel, GAAG TO MeV lows ws yevos Kal 
3 x ee 4 5 XN ¢ ef \ tf a > 7s / x 
éy TH ovola TO Sé ws Ebis H mabos Tis ovcias.—éca jev 
co a A / fed “A \ ? ? 
ovvy Kata ovpPeBynkos AeyeTaL Ev, TOVTOY TOV TpoTToY Aé€ye- 
n X 3 ¢ \ a / x \ f a 
rau rov d& Kal? gaurd ev eyouevuwy Ta pev AEyeTat TO 
ovvexi «ivat, otoy ddxedos Second Kat EvAa KOAAR' 
Kal ypamyyn, Kay Kekappern 7], cuvexis Se, pla dA€yerat 
@omep kal ray pepSv eExaoroy, otov oxedos kal Bpaxilwv, 
atréy 8& rovrwy paddrov ey ta htoer ovvexf  Téxv? 
Mo X72 7 XVI 
“ % / Gy a / 3 € oN \ ‘ / 
ouvexes S@ A€yerat ot Kivnois pia Ka adro kal py ofdov 
re GhAws: pla & of addialperos, ddtaiperos 5& Kata ypovov. 
kal?’ atra 5& cuvexy Soa py api ey «i yap Oeins anro- 
ca) i) - 
peva GdAAjAwY EdAa, od doe radra eivar ev obre EvAov 
otre oGpa obr’ GAAO ovvexés ovdéy. Td Te 87) BAws TvVEXT 
ey A€yerar Kav éxn Kapow, Kat ért paddov Ta wy exovTa, 
i e f h \ / v4 5 / \ / 
Kapri, olov Kyinun 7) pnpos oKeAous, Ore evdexeTar a) jetav 
elvat tiv klvyow Tod oKéAous. Kal 7 evOeta THS Kesappevns 
MGAAoy Ey: thy O& Kexappéevny Kal éxovoay yeviay Kat 
- a 3 f tf 3 } \ \ ul ‘\ 
piay Kxal od play A€youev, STL Evdexyerar Kal pr) Gua THY 
; 2” mp \ oa a > 3 ; \ ef ‘\ 
kiynow atrns etvar kal Gua ths 8 ev0etas det Gua, Kal 
ovdey pdpioy eyov jséyeOos TO pev pewed TO Se xKuvetras, 
@omwep THS Kexappevns. ert GArov rpdwov ev A€yerar TO 
TO UroKeluevoy TO elder etvat adiddopov' adiadopov 8 dv 
‘ 4 XN a) aS ‘\ ¥ N 3 e , 
adltaiperoy To €ldos KaTa THY aicOnow: To 8 VUToKEipEvoY 
*\ \ “A \ N a“ \ 4 / \ X > 
) TO mpGrov 4 TO TEeAEuTAtoy mpds Td TEAOS* Kal yap olvos 
® / NS fs ef e 9 / \ \ be \ 
eis Acyerar kat Udwp Ev,  adtaiperov KaTad TO Etdos, Kal 
€ \ ? e # oy \ S / 
of yumol mdvres A€yovrar ev (olov Eratoy oivos) Kat Ta THKTA, 
Py “‘\ 
6rt mdvrav TO écxarov trokeiuevoy TO adro’ Bdwp yap 7) 
9\ f na f 3 A ss e \ f a 
dip mavTa tatra. Aé€yeran 8 ey kal ay TO yevos &y 
Stapépoy rats ayrixeysevats Sdtapopats——Kal radra deyerat 
mavra €y Ort TO yévos ev TO broKelpwevoy rats diadhopats 
(ofov immos avOpmmos Kvwv év tu bre mavra (Ga), Kal tpd- 


XN 


mov 6 wapanAjnolov @omwep 7 tAn pia. Tadra b€ dre 


b 33-34 kal ovaia T 101621 ddxehos EJ Al * ddxehdos AP 
Asc 3 otov om. EJ Asc.¢ 5 cuveyés...6 xpdvov om. J? 
ov codd Al.¢. of 7 a et fort. Al. 15 det] det AP 17 dorep 
om. Et! évom. EJ’ 18 ddvadopoy alt. EJT Asc® om. AP: 
adidgopa rece. 21 ev| av AP 24 TavT éativ EJT 26 éy 
mwavra AP 27 reom. AP ¢dov AP 


35 
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% } 3 N 
Bev otros ev dé€yerat, Gre dé TO vw yevos tavTov Aeye- 
“ nn 4 f e 
30 THEY 7} TEAEvTala TOU yévous eldy—Td GywTEpw TOVTwY, OLoY 
Q \ ‘ o rd 
To toookedts nal to lodwAevpoy raiTé Kal ey oxtpa ore 
ray / 
&po tplywvat rpfyava 8 od tratra. ere S€ Ey €yeraL 
\ A 
dcwr 6 Adyos 6 T6 Ti iy etvar A€ywv adialperos Tpds GAXOY 
ie ” 9 rn { 3 ‘ 
rov dyndofvra {ri wv etvail ro ampaypya (adros yap Kab’ atrdv 
a S A al 
gs mas Adyos Siatperds). otrw yap Kal 7rd niénuévoy kal éi- 
ef 5) irq € / e cf 2 \ n P) / ¢ a“ 
vou €y €aTiv, Ort 6 Adyos els, Morep ent Tov emimédwv 6 TOD 
¢ , @ € , PF) / € ro) \ -, 
10160 eldovs. ddAws O€ GY 7 VvdNoIs Gdiatperos fH voodca TS Th HV 
‘ / , 
elvat, Kat pn ddvarat xwploa pire ypdvm pyre Tore 
> td nn o 
pyre AOyo, padiora Tara év, kal rovrwy boa otcla ka- 
XN ef @ \ ¢ 
Godov yap doa ph exer diaipecw, py exer, tatry ey Aé- 
5 yeTat, ofov ef 7 GvOpwmos ph exer Sialpeow, els dvOpwros, 
3 2 ~ a la) % s @ / ra / \ S 
ei & 9 (Gov, €v CGor, ef 5& 7 péyebos, ev péyebos. Ta ev 
oly wAcioTa Ev é€yerat TS Erepdy th 7 iy 7 é i) 
° y @ €repoy TL H Tolely nH eyew 7 
/ & ¢ e 
TaoXEW 7 Tpos Te elvar ev, Ta SE TpSTwS AEyoueva ev Sv 7 
ovaia pla, pia b& 7 ia 7) elder 7) Adyo Kab ya 
bia, pia 6& 7 ovvexeig 7 elder 7) Adyo: Kal yup 
> Lan ¢ * aon * 
10 aptGpotpey ws wAElw i} Ta pn ocuvexf 4 Gv pH ey 7d Eldos 
Lom / ‘ »# 8 “A 
7 OY 6 Aoyos pty els. ere & Core pe ds ériody &y hapev 
= 5. > \ ‘ ; M4 9 vy + , ro 
elval GY 7} TOTOY Kal ouvexes, EoTt & ws ov, dv pa) TL GAov 
> nN . oR x a p a 
, Todro d€ ay wn To eldos eyn ev: olov odk dv datuer 
/ “~ Lal 
duolws ey iddvres dmwoody Ta pépn ovyxelueva Tod trodt}- 
s ‘\ 
15 MATOS, €ay py O14 THY ouveyelay, AAN edy otras dore tad- 
a 7 = ¢ a“ 
Onea ear Kat eldds te Exew On év: bud Kal fh Tod KUKAOV 
aN / a fan v4 vi \ / / b) ‘ 
pantera pia TOY ypapaev, OTL GAN Kal TérELds eoTLY—TO 
aS €_N bi > A “~ > “a 
be Evl elvar dpxf Twi eorw dpibuod evar rd yap TPOTOV 
f ‘ 3 / Ky XN - a a“ 
METPOL apXn, Y yap TpOTP yvwpiCouer, TodTo TpGrov pé- 
¢ fF / a “ fa ¢ 
20 TPO EKaoTOV yevous” apyxy ody Tod yywoTod epi Exacroy Td 


* 29 d¢ xara ro fort Al. Asc. yevos AP Al. Asc.: yévos 8 EJT 
30 70... Tourwy an spuria’? ro Al.* ra codd.: rod I* ray Asceé 
32 Tptyova pr. AP Asc.e. rplyayoy EJT 33 6 alt. om. Ab 
34 rl Ay eivar seclusi 35 Otarperds EJP Al: ddcalperos AP 
b I eidous AP AL*: eiSous eis EJT 4 yap] 6éE i py éyec om. AP 
7 Exew ) mdcoxew EJA®. wdoyew } tye T Io apiOue poves. 
emel 6 cory 7) Ta per yp, E? j pr. EJT Ale Asce. om, Ab 
It 7... eis EJT Asc.e: om, A> Al. ert yi yp. E ci. AL: éret 
EA® Al, Asc. €vy] &y ovveyeia JT Asc. I3 ro EJT Al 


Asc.e: re Ab I4 omwooty iddvres Ab 16 On é 

o ’ 70 éyeu AP 
18 gt ENT Ale: éy A® Asc.c apxn EJT Asc.t: doyn roll sere? 
dpt8yov susp. Christ . api6ue EJT Jaeger 19 apyn EJT Asce: 


’ , 3 , ’ 7 oF 3 
exaorou yevous anyn A®: dpyn rin eival dori T yap] de Christ 
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el 3 oN XS 3 = ~ f \ ca wv \ s 
éy. ov Tauro 6 év Tact Tots yevers TO Ev. EvOa pev yap 
f a ‘ 
Sieots EvOa S€ TO hoviev 7} Adwvov' Bdpovs S€ Erepov xa 
aA “A ca a XN a P) 
Kiwjoews GAO. Tavrayod 6€ ro &v 7 TH TooG Wf TH et- 
den adlalperoy. TO pev oty KaTa TO ToTdY AdtiatpeToY, 
‘ X / \ x } i % x f 
TO pev mavTy Kal aberov A€yeras povas, TO O€ TAYTH 25 
‘ / ot ; ‘ s n f \ S ol 
kat Oeow éxov oTtypy, TO O& povaxh ypayun, To Se Siyf 
exizedov, TO 5& mavryn Kal rpixf Siaiperoy Kara TO ToTOV 
a A % i) / ‘\ \ AN n “ % 
oGua’ Kat dvtiotpeavTe 37 TO pev dxf Siaiperov énite- 
fa v4 ‘\ ~ 

Sov, Td 6& povaxf ypapyy, To S& pndapf Siarperoy Kara 
TO Tocéoy oTLypH Kal povds, 7 pev GOeros povas 7 Se Oerds 30 

f bg SN XN x > >) , 3 ef x X ? 
oriypy. ére O€ Ta pey kar aplOuoy e€otw Ev, Ta O€ KaT 
he x XN aS f bs S 3 >] / P) “a 
eldos, Ta b€ KaTa yévos, Ta b€ KaT advadoyiay, aploud 
perv Ov HUAN pla, elder O Gv 6 Adyos els, yever S Gy TO 
avrd oxfya THs Karnyoptas, kar’ dpyadoylay dé dca éyer ws 
dAo mpds GAAo. del 6€ Ta Vorepa Tots EuTpocbev AKkodovde?, 35 
¢ 2 ra ‘ 7% e ig > oy 3 / b) la 
otov Oca aplOue Kal elder Ev, doa 6 Eider ov TavTa apibuda* 

4 bs f f & t/ S 5 x4 N f > f 
GAAG. yever tavra ev doamep Kal €ider, doa S& yever od Tav- 10174 
ra elder GX’ dvadoyla: boa S& dvadoyig ov TavTa ye- 
vet. cavepov S& Kat Ort Ta TOAAG GyTikemevws ex Oiocera 
TO évis Ta ev yop TO py cuveyxy Elva, Ta S€ TH Svaipe- 
\ v \ er \ \ ™ \ N v4 N ‘ 
rip éxew THY DAnv Kara TO Eidos, 7 THY Tpetnyv n THY TeEdev- 5 
rd XN % as ‘\ / / N 4% ® f 
tatav, Ta d€ TG Tovs Adyous TAcious TOUS Té Hy Etvat A€yovTas. 

7 To Ov déyeras TO pev Kata ovpBeBynKds TO be Kal? 
atTd, Kara cuyBeBynkds pev, otov Tov Odikatoy povoiKov 
elvat gdayevy kal rov GyOpwroy povotkoy Kal Toy povcLKdy 
dvOpwrov, TapatAnolws A€yovres womTEpEl TOV jLOVTLKOV OiKO- 10 

“ vg / al 3 ? “ > \ ~ 

Somety OTL ovpeBEBnKe TO oixodonM povolKm ElvaL 1) TH 
ta ‘ 

povolK@ olkodduw (ro yap réde eivar TédEe oHuaiver TO TUP- 

f en / v4 ‘\ \ % \ na % / A 
BeBnxevat TOde Téde),—obTw dé Kal emi Tov elpnuevav> TOY 
yap avOpwrov bray povoindy éywpev Kal Tov povoLKOY ay- 

a \ a 
Opwirov, 7) Tov AEvKOV frouoiKoy 7) ToUTOY AevKOV, TO peV OTLIEZ 


> 24 moody A® et fort. Al : moody xal 7 moody ET Asc. et fecit J 
26 ortypyn. 7d dé povaxy (diaperdv) Jaeger 31 deom. AP dori 
Ejr Asc.) om. AP 33 pev ovv Sp AY eis EJT Ale Asc.c 
om. Ab =. 35 6¢ AP Asc’. 8) EJP 36 doaalt ] 6A» LO17 
2 Oe] dé év EJ Asc. 6 Xéyovra rece, § povorxds E Q ray 
alt.] rd Al, 10 Aéyerar E a@onepe: AP et ut vid. Al : domep 
EJT Asc.¢ 12 trade E? rdde om. E} 13 rade rade EJ Asc.° 
rode rHd5e ALL 14 yap APAI.: om. EJT Asc® éyouen J 15 
Tov Aeuxov] AevKdy Tov EJ 


TON META TA ®YSIKA A 


nm ~ rat ‘ i 
ado TE atte cvpPeByxacr, ro 8 Ort TS ovTe cup PEePyke, 
mA 4 \ ? 
TO 6& povoixdy GvOpwrov dre ToUTw TO BoVoLKOY oUpEPBE- 
* ‘ 4 x > a 
Byxev (otrw 5€ A€yerat Kal TO py AEvKOY eElval, OTL 
al * “ % 
cuuBeByxev, exetvo éorw)—Tad pev ody Kata cup.BEeBynKos 
a ; of ’ Ry , n 5 4 ¥ i] 
aocivat Aeyopeva ovTwW A€yeTal 4 dLeTL TM AUT@ OVTL aga 
iP a e ry 
dmapxel, Ort dite exeive dradpyet, 7 OTL. avro EoTw @ 
brapye. ov avTd Karyyopetrar Kal? abra dé eivar A€yerar 
Goamep onpaives Ta oynuaTa THs Katyyoplas' doayds 
yap €yerat, TocavraxySs TO eivat onpaiver. evel ody TaV 
25 KATHyOpoUpevaV Ta pev TL eoTL onpalver, TA SE TOLOY, TA SE 
f % s ld SN \ a * f S % / 
moo, Ta b€ mpds TL, TA OE TOLEly 7) Tacyew, TA SE TOV, 
x % ld € / - X % nN 7 bab! 
7a 8€ more, ExaoTw TovTwY TO Elva Ta’TO onuaiver oOEr 
‘ x 
yap Siadéper rd avOpmnros tyiaivev éoriy i Td avOpwros 
® 7 ION x MM ¢ b] \ bs) f ~ # 
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rpov od pdvoy Weddos GAA kal e& dvayxns webdos) TO 9 
évavrioy rovre, TO duvardv, bray pi) dvayKaioy 7 Td évav- 
riov wWeddos «iva, oloy Td KabijoOa, dvOpwrov dSvvardv: ov 
30 yap e& dvaykns TO py KabfjcOar ebdos. Td yey ody dvva- 
Lo % i 4 ¥ \ \ 32 ? d: “ 
tov eva pev tpdrov, domep eipnrat, Td pr e€ avayKns wed- 
dos onuaiver, Eva S€ TO ddnbés [eivarl, eva SF Td evdexd- 
3 % = N \ aN € 5 , 
pevov dAnOés iva. Kara petadopay € 7» ev yewpmerpig 
héyeran Stvayis. radra pev ody ra Svvara ov Kara dvva- 
\ ‘ , \ ? / f \ 
35 pie ta S€ Aeyoueva KaTd Otvayw wavTa éyeTat Tpos 
‘ 4 ; . cA > 3 \ b) \ m 2 ¥ 
1020% ae nee? [piav|: atrn & éorivy dpyi) peraBodAns év GAAw 
S BY vas 
i} GAXo. Ta yap ddAda d€yerar Suvara TO Ta pev exe 
aitéyv GAdo TL tToradTny Siva Ta Se pH éyew Ta Oe 
@odt ge dpuolws dé Kal ra ddvvara. dote 6 KUpLos pos 
hy 4 f 3 + 
5 THs mpeTns Suvayews av ei) apxt) peraBAntiKn ev GrAAw 
a8 _ 
7) 7) GAXO. 
\ / - 
Tlorov Aé€yerar rd duaiperdy eis evumdpyovra ay éxd- 
Nef 7 
TEpov 7) Exaorov év TL Kal tTdde TL TEpuKey elvar. TAHROOS 
N a / 3X 3 \ > t 3 
pep ody Togoy TL €dy aptOunrov 7, péyebos b& ay peTpyTov 
= f ‘ n“ 
107}. Aéyerar 6€ TANGos per TO Siaiperdv Suvaper eis put) ovv- 
tay f “ 
EX, meyeBos 6& 7d cfs cuveyt peyéOous SF TO pev ed? ev 


18 dapev AY* daipev Bekke1 19 cat alt. ADT Al, Asc. : om. 
EJ euvouxiay Jyp EO érépavEJ 20 duvayiw EJ Asc®. rv duvapey 
A 21 dé EJT Asc.¢ 22 oiov om. ut vid. Al., sec. Christ 
25 ov] xaiov E = 26 dovpperpor evar seclusi 28 ro fort. om. 
Al, omittendum c1 Bonitz 7om Ab 32 eivae seclus1. habent 
codd.f Al Asc°¢ 33 evat E Al.: dn JAYT Asc, ev AP Al. 
ev ry EJ Asc.¢ 34 ra EJ Asc® om. AP 102071 mparny 
piavy] mp@tyv Al, Asc.: play yp Asc. 2 7 om. JA’ Al. Asc. 


7 om Et duvaTge ta pev J* Suvatd rad wey r@ TY et fort. Al. 


3 Ddrol adaliudT — yay] ta pw EJT Asc © et fort. Al. 4 T@ wl 
fort. Al. 6G #om.JASTAL 8 & re fect E 
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cuvexés pfkos TO 8 ent dvo TAdros TO 8 emt tpia Bados. 

, . lon \ \ / 5) \ a x. 
rovrwy 6& mwAnOos Mev TO TETEpacpEevoy apiOucs pNKos Oe 
ypayyn mAdros 6€ émipdvera Bados S€ chua. ert To 
pev Aéyerat xa’ atta ocd, Ta S& Kard cvpPeByKos 
ofov % pev ypappr woody tu. xa’ éautd, Tro 8& povot- 
Koy Kata ocupBeBnkds. Tov S& Kad’ aird Tad pey Kar 


i 
fjye 


bolay éotiv, oloy  ypayyn moody ti (ev yap TS Adyw TS 
ovolay éoriv, olov 7 ypaypr) Toody yap TS Adyw TE 
ti éott héyovtt TO woody te brdpyet), TA SE wan Kal eas 
THs ToLavTys éotly ovcias, otoy Td ToAD Kal Td 6Alyov, Kal 20 

\ - \ ‘ N , \ \ ‘ 
paxpov Kat Bpayt, cal mAard kal orevdv, kal Badd Kat 
rarewdy, Kat Bapy Kal Kod@ov, kal Ta GAAa Ta ToLadra. 

f Nn 
€or, 6 xkal TO peya Kal To plxpdy Kat pelCoy kal 
éharroy, kat xa@’ attra xal ampds GAAnva Aeydpeva, Tod 
mocod 7é0n Kal atrd: peradépovrar pevro. kal ém adda 25 
n ‘\ > + fa SN ‘ \ f 

Tatra Tad ovopara. Tey Sé Kara cuuBeBnKos AEeyouevwn 

n \ \ c/ / “} 9, / v4 \ \ 
TocGy Ta pey ovTws A€yera, Gomep eA€xOyn Ori TO poverkdy 


€ / 


moody Kal Td AevKdy TO elvat Toody Te @ brdpxovor, Ta Be 
@s know Kal ypdvos: Kal yap Tatra ado” arra heéyerar 
kal ouveyn TO éxeiva diaipeTd etvar dv éotl radra mdOy. 30 
/ XN BJ BS ? 3 x7 A 3 / - ~ ‘\ \ &» 
A€yw O€ ov TO KivovpEevoy GAA’ 6 ExwnOn: Tw yap Tocor Eivat 
ral ¢ - n 
éxetvo kal ) Kivpnois Too}, 6 5€ ypdvos TO TadTnv. 

14 [To] woudy Aéyerar Eva pev tpdrov % Siadhopa rhs otcias, 
otoy rroidy Tt avOpwros (Gov Sri dirovv, tmmos b& Terpatovy, 
Kal KvKAOS ‘ToLoy TL. oxjpa Ste aydviov, ws THs Samopas 35 
THs Kata THY ovelay ToidryTos otaons'— Eva pev by TpdTrov Toz0> 

“ f € , N > / ef ‘ © ‘ eee 4 
Tovroy A€éyerar H ToLOTNS Stamopa ovotas, Eva OE OS TA AKi- 
yynta kal ra padnuarixd, Bowep of aptOuolt morol ries, 
otov of otvvOerou Kal py pdvoy ed ev dvres GAN Ov piunua 

\ 307 ‘ s , ON > [dN ¢ ' \ osx 
TO émlmedov Kal TO oTepedy (otro. 8 elo of mocaKis Tocol 7 5 
ToraKis Tocakis tocol), Kal Skws 3 mapa TO Toody trdp- 
b) fo’ 3 ? 3 / ‘ € f a cd a “ & » 
xeu €v TH ovola ovola yap éxacrov 6 ama, ofoy tay ef ody 

215 mood APT Al ocd adrra EJ Asc! 17 atrd AP Ascle 
19 mocoy évurdpyet ex Al. scr. Bonitz 20 toalt.om., AP kal] 
kat rd AP 21 kai mAaTu... 22 Bapd JT Al : om. E: kal Badd kat 
rarewdéy om. AP 22 ra alt. EJ Ale. om A> 23 Kal Td 
petCoy Tecc. 25 peradépovrac AP Asc.c: perapéperar EJ 
27 tal Jaeger: to codd Asc.¢ 30 adtaipera J) ratra EJT Ale 
Asc.: ra AP 33 To omittendum ci. Bonitz 7 dcadopa EJT Al. 
Asc.le ai dsapopai A» 34 olor] aorep AP Asc b6-—7 Umdpyet 
kal ry ovciay fort. Al. 7 6 Bonitz* ra codd. Al Asc. 
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4 f 3 4 
8 dis } rpls eloly GAN’ 8 dak: 8 yap mag &. ere doa 
n n @ 4 \ ld 
né0n T&v Kwovpévay ovol@y, ofov Oepporns Kat \Wuxporns, 
, 5 , \ 
ro Kat Aevkdrns Kal predavia, Kat BapvTys Kal KougoTys, Kat 
“ a n ? 
Boa rowdra, kal’ & Aéyovrat cal Gddowdcba Ta THpaTa 
\ / 
yeraBadrAdprov. ert kar’ dperhy Kal kaxlav Kal dAws Td 
Li 3 
kaxov Kab ayabdy. ocyxeddv dH Kara dvo Tpdrous héyour’ dv 
f \ 
rd moldy, Kat rotray eva Tov Kupi@TaTov: mpeTNn MeV ‘yap 
, ¢€ nm rare ? ? f \ ¢€ bd s 
1g mourns % THS ovolas Siapopa (ravrns dé TL Kal n €v Tots 
nw a’ ? ‘\ 
&pruots mowrns pépos Siadopa yap tis ovoidy, GAA’ 7 ov 
e at f ‘y 
KWOUVPEVOY 7) ODX F KiWotpeva), TA OF TAON TGV KIVOLMEVaY 7) 
n ‘\ 
kwobueva, Kal al t&v Kivjnoewr diadopat. dpery dé Kal 
kaxta tov Tadnudrov pépos te diadhopds yap SnAodou THs 
rat “ ny 
20 KivHrEws Kal THs evepyelas, Kal’ is ToLotcw 1) TdoxXoVCL Ka- 
Ads # hatdws Ta ev Kivyoe dvrar TS wey yap @dt suVd- 
cal nN 5 “ 5 XN \ 3 € ws \ 3 / 
yevoyv xiwetoOa 7) evepyeiy dyabdy TO 8 wdt Kal évayTiws 
, ft \ \ Fr) ‘ \ \ \ ? \ 
poxdnpdrv. partora 6€ TO ayafoy Kal TO KaKOy onpaivel TO 

\ ON ~ ba 7 N 4 / 3. N ad ¥ 

moly emt Tar eurrdywv, Kal rovrwy padiocra éml Tols Exovaet 
25 Tpoatpecww. 

TIpés te A€yerar Ta pev Os SimAdotov mpds Turov Kal 15 
tpimddoloy mpos rpiTnudptoy, Kat Grws moAAaTrAacLoy pds 
mohdoornydpioy Kal trepéxov mpds trepexcuevov' Ta 8 as 
TO Oepuavrixoy mpos TO Oepuavréy Kal TO TunTiKdy mpds TO 

4 ‘ ef \ 4 ‘ A / \ 3 
30 TunTOY, Kal GAws TO ToLNTIKOY mpds TO TAOnTLKOV’ TA 9 
@S TO METPNTOV TpOS TO HETpOY Kal emioTYTOY TpPOs emLOTH HY 

‘ \ \ ¥ f \ \ x ca) ’ 
Kai aioOnrov mpos aicOnow. A€yerar O€ TA wey TPGTA Kar 
3 A A lat Nhe ; \ bd A s ‘ 4 
dpiOuov 4 amAGs 7) wOpiopévws, mpds adrovs 7 mpos Ev (olov 
TO pev SimrAdoLOY TpdS ev apLOuds aptopevos, TS 5€ ToAAa- 

35 TAdoLoy Kar apiOuov mpos ev, ody wpiopevoy b€, oloy Tdévde 
& 4 \ ‘ 
TO2I" 7 révder TO 5€ HutdAtoy mpds TO DhnulcdAtoy Kar’ apiOudv 

\ 4 / 
mpos apiOudy @piopevoy: TO 8 eridpiov mpds TO tremiudpLoy 
Kata aépioroy, doTwep TO ToAAaTAdCLOY mpds TO ev TS 8 


b8 gom AT It dG]éca A> ~—= «al EJ Al Asc. : om. APT 
15 m1 Tet fecit E: mus APJ 18 aiEJ Al. Asc®. om. A? post 
dtabopai del yap AP 23 roalt EJ Asc*: om A> 26 ampos 
ro pucv AP 28 ws] as mpos A> 29 ro pr, alt, tert.om. E 
31 kal} Kat 7d J 33 wptopevws JT Al, Asc® yp E. apicpévor 
E auréy Asc? 34 @picpévos] wpiopévos mpds ev Ab 
eo Som.Ab = 3, ddpioroy J Al. Asc.: dopiorov AP: dopicrous 
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4 / AQ ‘ ¢ , v4 > 7 3 3 f 
brepéxov mpds TO brepexdpuevoy Grws adpiotoy Kar apiOucv- 
6 yap apiOuds otpperpos, KaTa pr cvuperpov & apiOuds od 
déyerar, TO 5€ trepexov mpds TO brepexduevoy rocotrov 
ré €ott kal ért, totro 8 ddpicrov: éadrepoy yap ervyéy eoriy, 
7} tcov i ovK toov)s tatrd tre oty Ta mpds TL TdvTA KaT 
dpiduov A€yerar kat dpiduod wadn, kai err. rd trov kal 
6uotov Kal Tatts Kat GAAov tpdTov (kara yap TO ev Aé€- 
/ oo . ‘ id - 4 3 - rd > 
yerat mavTa, TavTa pey yap ov pla 4% ovota, duo 4 
e C4 , ? v x @ \ \ ¢ ‘\ > “ 
ov H TolTns pia, toa 6€ ev To Tordy ey TO 8 ev TOD 
apibuot apxt) Kal peérpov, Gore tadra wdvtTa mpds Tt 
A€yeras xar dpwOyov peév, od rdv atrov b& Tpdmov) Ta be 
TounTika Kal waOnriKa Kata dsdvamuw mointikny Kal Tabn- 
TUKY Kal évepyeias Tas TOv Suvduewy, olov Td OeppavTiKdy 
mpos TO Oeppavroy ori Stvarat, Kal mdAw TO Oeppatvor 
mpos TO Oepuawopevoy kal TO Téuvoy pos TO TEUYOLEVOY 
@s évepyotvra, Tv dé Kar’ dpiOudv ovk eloly evépyetat GAd’ 
Ne p) 
i Ov rpdmov ev Erépots elpnrarr al dé Kara kivnoww eévépyerat 
ody trdpyovow. Tv dé kara dvvayww Kal kata xpdvous dn 
A€yovrat mpds Tt oloy Td wemoinKds pds TO TETOLNMEVOV 
Kal TO Tolnooy mpds TO TOLnTOMEvoY. oTw yap Kal Tarp 
cia / f ‘ . ‘ \ \ S f 
viod Aéyerar Tarnp: Td pev yap wemoimKos TO 6 TEemovOds 
4 3 ‘ / v4 \ 3 - 
ti éoTw. ert évia kata aorepynow dvvdpews, Oomep TO ddvva- 
\ ef t . oF nN . 3 
Tov Kat doa otrw A€yerat, olov TO déparov. Ta mey ovy KaT 
apiuov Kat Sivauw Aeyoueva mpds TL. wavTa eott mpds Te 
TO Orep eotiv GrAov AéyerOar aiTo G éoTw, GAG pH TS 
ddAo mpos éxeivo: TO S& perpynrcy kal ro émtorynToy Kal TO 
dvavonrév TS GAO pos aiTo AéyerOar mpds TL A€yorTat 
TO Te yap diavonroy onyaiver Ore Eotw adirod didvoia, ovK 
wv 2 ¢ f X\ ca e 94 ‘ t \ % Las 
gat. 8 7 Sidvoua mpos Todro ov earl didvowa (Sls yap rabrov 


&5 cupperpos EJT Al. Asc®: copperpoyv AP = cuppérpou scripsi. 
cupperpov codd. I Al. Asc.¢: aupperpav Apelt dpiduds od| dpiOpdv 
EJY Al. Asc.¢: dprépoi ob Apelt. dprOuo Zeller 6 Neyerat AY 
AlL¢ Asc.¢: Aéyovra: EJT Apelt de] yap EJT Al. Asc.° 8 7) pr. 
EJY Al¢ Asc.e : om. AP mavra AP Asc.) * aravra EJ 10 Kat 
EJI Al. Asc.: om, AP IL per yap EJT Alc: rd pév yap ravrd AP 
7 om. AP Ale duo... 12 pla hic EJY Al. post é (1, 12) AP 


13 wavra mods t1 EJT Asc? pev ra rpds rt rdvta AP 20 Kara 
Svvapuy E 22 mpés E'APT Asc.®: ra mpds EY 28 atré 6 
€or om. fort. Al., secl. Jaeger 29 roult. AD Asc.t: om, EJ 
30 mpds tt] re & AP 32 mpos To ov E 
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% f 4 € ¥ ¥ b] 
<ipnuevor ai ety), Guotms be Kal turds eaTu 7) OYpis OYris, OvX 


iy n ee 3 \ 
1021» of earl dys (kalro. y GAybes rodro elmety) GAAG Tpds 


a 


ral \ ‘ > 

xpGua % mpos GAAO Te ToLodror. éxeivas d€ Sis TO atTo 
‘ & a d 

AexOjoerat, Ore éotly of éorly y Gus. Ta wey oy Kad 
t \ So o4 x 

aura. Aeydweva mpds TL Ta pev ottw AEyerat, TA OE ay Ta 


yn abréy 7 Towadra, olov % larpixy Tv mpds te ore TO 
B yen avrey 7 ; n tarp 


yévos aris f émorijun Boxed etvar mpds te ere Kal? 
Gra ra eyovta déyerar mpds Ti, olov iodrns ort to toov 
kat Guotdrns OTe TO Suowow Ta S€ KaTa ovuBEeBnKds, ofov 
avOpwros ampés te Ort cupBeBnxey adTO sitraciw eivas, 


Pal a x “ 7 A / 
10 Tobro 8 éori rOv apds Tu 7) TO AevKdy, ef TG avTG oupBE- 


Byxe Sitrhaciw xal AevKG eivat. 

Tédciov A€yerar ev peyv of pr gotu Ew Ti AaPely pyde 
é» pdptov (olov ypdvos Tédelos Exaorou odros ov pr Ear ew 
AaBelv ypdvov Twa bs Tovrou pepos earl Tod ypdvov), Kal Td 


15 Kar adperyy cal rd ed pry exo trepBodjy mpos TO yévos, 


otov TéAevos latpds Kal réAewos atAnris Grav Kara TO €idos 
THs olxelas dperis pnOev éhracizwow (otrw b& peradépovres 

\ + “A “a / a / \ / 
Kal €Tl TOV Kak@y A€youev cUAOPAaVTHI TEAELOY Kal KAE- 
aTyy TédElov, e7ELn) Kal Gyabous A€yowev adrovs, oloy KAé- 


aomTny ayabdoy Kat ovxodavrny dyadcdr: ral % dperi Tedr€iw- 


ais rust Exaocrov yap Tdére Tédeloy Kat ovoia Taca Tore TeE- 
Agia, Otay Kara To €ldos rijs olkelas dperis wndév eddElary 
Bepiov Tod Kata vow peyébovs) ert ols tmapyer TO Tédos, 
onovdator (dv), Taira Aé€yerar Tédeva* Kara yap Td éyew Td 


/ f “a 
ag TéA0S TéAEla, WoT evel TO TéAOs TGV eoydTwy th éoTL, Kal 


éml Ta ghatAa peradépovres héyouey redelws dodkwdévar 
\ ¢ nm a 
Kal Tedeiws epOapda, Srav pndey edAreinn ris POopas xat 


by yom A> ALS? Asc.c 3 Ore eoriy EJT Al*® Asc.t: om. 
Ab ob] Os of EJT Al 4 dys 05 Asc °, ci. Bonitz 7 om 
Al® Asc &, omittendum ci. Bonitz 5 70m Ab 6 «pds 
A‘’T Al + ray apés EJ Asc 7 olov] otoy 7 AP 9 dvOpwros 
scrips!. 6 dvépwmos AP Asc®. dvOpwamos EJ 10 et EJT Al, Asc.e: 
7 Ab 12 7o réXetoy AP inde ev] pydev EJT Al. Asc. 
13 xpdvos AP Al + 6 xpdvos EJ 14 kai ra Ab 15 ey Ab 
Al * rot e EJT éyoyr: 6 A> 17 €\Neivoow EJT Al. Asc . 
é\Airwow AP 20 kai. . 21 re EJP AL Asc.: om AP ar rére 
EJT Asc.¢: om. AP kal] re xa 7 AP 22 €rdeiry EJT Ale 
€\Xiry Ab 24 oy ex Al, addidi 76 alt. AP Asc.°; om EJ 
27 éhdcinn EJT Al. Asc ®. éddtrn AP 
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rob Kaxod dAN’ él TO eoxdtw 7) Ow Kat i) TeAevT?) Kara 
peradopay éyerar téAos, Sri dudw oyara: rédos 88 
Kal TO ov évexa 2oyaTor. Ta pey ody Kal atta Aeydpeva 3° 
réhela TooavTayas A€yerat, TA wey TO Kara 7d €D pdey 
ehAcimew pnd’ éyew vrrepBorjv pnde ew tu AaBely, ra & 
dws KaTa TO py exew UrepBodiy ev Exdor@ yever pnd 
x a“ a *K “ 
eat te &€w: ra 6€ GAAa 76n Kara Tadra TO H Tovety TL 1022! 
“ byt RS \ “a 
Towdroy H éxew 1 dpudrrew rovr@ 7) Gus yé mas Aéye- 
cOa. mpds Ta mpdtws heydpeva TédrEta. 
17 Tlépas Aeyerar rd te Eoxaroyv éxdorov Kal ob é&m pandev 
nw ? ‘ Ga f 4 VN oa zy 
gor. AaBely mpetov Kal ob ow mavTa mpdrov, kal d dv 75 
I * ¥ f \ \ / cof 
eldos peyébovs 7 exovros péyeGos, Kal rd Trédos Exdorov 
fas 7 Ss A XN ¢ mn \ 3 > 3 a € 
(rowodrov & éd dH klynows Kal 7 mpagis, kal ovK ad? ob —éreé 
6& dude, cal ad’ of cal éf dO Kal ro ob Evexa), Kal 7 ovola 
7) €kaotou Kal 7d tl jy eivas ExdaT@ THs yydoews yap Toro 
mépas: «i 6& Ths yrdoews, Kal Tod mpdyyaros. dare dave- 10 
pov Ort doaxG@s re 7 apy) A€yerat, TocavTaxas Kal rod 
mépas, Kal ére mAeovaydss % per yap apyh wépas tt, TO 
O& mépas ov Tay apyr}. 
18 TS xa? 6 Adyerar ToAAayds, Eva pv tpdmoy 7d eldos 
\ ¢ » / € f @ 3 a b) ? 
Kat 7 ovola éxaorov mpdypmatos, ofoy Kal’ 3 dyabds, 13 
9 


auto dyabdv, Eva b& ev © mpérw TéepvKe ylyverOat, olov 


t 
fa > -? 


TO xpGua ey TH emipaveig. To pev ody mpdTws eyduevov 
Kad’ 0 Td €tdds eort, Sevtépws Se ws 7 BAN Exdorov Kal rd 
ce / € “a ef XN A 2 A > “a 4 
brokeimevoy Exact mpGtov. Sdws be 7d xa’ 6 toayds Kal 
ib 
76 airioy tmdrgeu Kara te yap edAjAvdey 7) 08 evexa edr}- 20 
\ 

Ave A€yerat, kal Kard Th TapadeAdyiocrar 7) ovAAEASyL- 

Bi ? % ¥ n~ a oN “ \ 
OTaL, } TL TO aiTLoy Tov gvAAOyLoOLOU H Tapadoylopod. er. de 

¢ e * é 

TO Kad’ O TO Kara Oeow A€yerat, Kal’ 6 ornKev 7} Kad’ d Ba- 
dite: mayTa yap Tatra témoy onpaiver Kal Oéow. Sore Kab 
TO Ka@’ atiTo ToAAay@s advdykn Aéyecbar ev pay yap 25 


b28 ro éoxdrm AP Al + roi éoxdrov EJ Asc. G7] PRE 33 py] 
pn yp. E 1022° 1 ra] ra de peraéd dorw, ra yp E ka’ aura 
Ejr 2 rovr@| rowsre EJT Gués ut vid T, fort. Al, Bekkei : 
d\os codd, 3 wpwres codd. sed es in ras n E 4 te om. EJ 
Asc} 5 kal... mp@rovom E 7 kai alt. KJT Asc.: om A? 
9 7 Om. recc. 15 ayaéés| dyabés 6 dyabés Christ 16 mpOrov T 
18 devrepoy AP os 7 E Asc®. yas AP. as J 20 umdpyet 
Al. 70m Ab 22 ri]ére EJT 24 rémov... Oéow AP Asc : 
Géow ... Tory EST 
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/ BS e_\ 
xaQ’ ard rd rl fy etvar Exdor, ofov 6 KahAtas kad’ adrov 
Kaddias cal To ro qv evar Kaddigr & 8 boa ev 7TH Th 

e a“ 3 ¢ - 

Zor imdpyer, ofov (Gov 6 Kahdlas kad? atréy ey yap 
“ / b i ‘ nn ‘ an € 4 a4 
TS Ady evuTApXEL TO ovr Gov ydp tu 6 KadAias. ert 

a A “ ¢€ aA ; @ € b] 
30 b€ él ey AUTO SéSexTaL TPOTH 7 TOY avTOv TLVL, OLOY 1] ETL- 
a 3 
gdvera every Kal? Eauriy, cal Cj 6 avOpwros Kad’ abrov: 
i yap Wuxi) pepos TL TOB dvOpdron, ey f mpdrn td Cy. ert 
of uh éorw dAdo atriov' Tob yap avOpdrov TOANL atria, TO 
n ij 
(Gov, 7d Simovy, aN’ Suws Kad’ atroy dvOpwros 6 dvbpw- 
3576s coTw. ere boa pdvy tmdpxet Kal 7} pdvov 80 atTo Ke- 
yopirpevov Kad” avro. 
a A 
1022 Ardberis A€yerat tos ~yovros pépy Takis 7 KaTa TOTOY 1G 
a N ; RN 3 ! v a \ a 
} xara Stvapiv 7) Kar’ eldoss Oeow yap Set Twa €lvat, 
Sonep kat rodvoua dndot H diadeors. 
¢ n 
Eéis 8& Aéyerar va pev tpdrov otoy évépyerd TiS TOU 20 
r xX 
5 Zyovros Kal éxouevov, domep mpagis Tis 7} kivyows (Gray yap 
4 ~~ “a 
ro pe moj TO 8F ToLnTaL, eoTL motnois peragd: ofrw Kal 
rod gyovros éobfira Kal ris éxopenns éoOyTos Zor. peTake 
éfis)—ratryy pev ody pavepdy Bre odK evdexerat gyew ebw 
(els Areipov yap Badzetrat, ef Tod éyouévou éorar éxew THY 
‘ ¢ ‘K “y 
ro &fw), SAAov 8 rpdmov eis A€yerat SidOeots Kad? iy i) ev 
a “ 
\ xaxOs didcertar Td Siaxeluevor, Kal 7) Kad aitd 7) mpos 
#Ado, ofov H tylea eis rise didbeows yap €ore ToLavrn. 
er. &fis Aéyerar dv 7} pdprov diadecews rovatrys' to Kal 
i Tay pepOv aper? efts Tis EoTw. 

- T14é hé 4 f , > oa : 
1s dOos Aéyerae Eva pev tpdnov TowoTns Kab jy ad- ax 
Aowobar evddyerat, ofoy Td AcvKdy Kal 7d peday, Kal 
X ‘ \ 4 \ - ‘ , \ vg 
yavuky Kal mixpdv, Kal Bapirns Kal Kovorys, Kat ooa 

ov “ ¢ 
dra rodra: eva 8& al rovrwy evepyerar Kat dAdoLwcels 


226-27 xa’ atrd Kaddius Al.. om. EJT Asc. 27 kat. Kad- 
diay J: om. ut vid Al. 29 @ri] év AP 30 a’ra AP Sébetxrat 
rT atrod Christ avrov codd 31 (7 AP Al. Asc®: (ao E. 
(ov JT 33 éorw AP Al... gorw re EJT Asc.° 35 povor| 
yéve Asc. 1a etfort Al. 8: adrd scripsi: did 76 EAL: didre JAPT 
yp E kexopirpévov EJAY Al. apiopévoy Al. Asc. yp E: 
Kexpoopevoy yp. Al by rérov EJ Asc’. rov rérov AP 3 Kal 
A*T Ale om. EJ Asc ¢ 6 sovetcrar AP 8 éyew rv e€y E] 
gels... 1oééw EJF Asc.:om.A® tof 0m EJTAsc® It xat 
EJ? Asc®. om A 13 rotary AP 16 ro alt. EJT’ Asc.® 
Simpl.¢: om. AP 
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n ? 
Hon. re rovTwy pahAov al BrAaBepal ddAol@cets Kal Kiv7)- 
* , oe 
weis, Kal padwcra al Avmnpal BAdBar. ere Ta peyeOn TGy 20 
“ ‘ “ / 
cvpmopdy Kat humnpGv 7a0yn A€yeTat. 
a2 Srépynois A€yerar Eva pev rpdmov av py ex Te TOV 
mepuxdtay éxecOar, Kav pr abvTd 1 mepuKds exe, otov 
gurov éupdrway eorepnodar A€yerau Eva be av TeduKos 
wh 
€yew, 7) adrd 7 TO yevos, why xn, oloy AAws avOpwmos 6 25 
Tupros dYrews eorépntar Kal domddag, TO pey KaTa TO 
yevos TO 0@ Kad’ atrd. ere ay meduKds Kat bre wédhuKev 
éxew pr xn’ yap tupAdrns arépnals tis, tuprds 8 od 
x o € / b) > 9 @ / y 3 X 
Kara macay nAikiavy, aA év 4) TepuKey EXEL, GY pN EX). 
° > \ 74 ‘ ¢ \ 
épotws 5& Kal ev @ dv 1} (repuxds) Kal Kad’ d Kal mpds 0 Kal Bs, 3° 
dv un éxn [wepuxds|. er. 7 Biaia éxdorov adaipeois orepyors 
A€yerat. Kat doaxSs de af amd rod & dmoddces A€yor- 
Tal, Tocavrayas Kal ab orepyoes éyovrar adyirov pev 
% “ ‘ 54 3 4 \ / 2 ‘ 
yap TO pn exew icornra mehuKos A€yetral, Goparov 6é 
4 “ or \ Bd a \ “n aN ‘ Nd 
Kat TO Odws pr Exew yxpGua kal 7S gdatdws, kal Arovy 35 
‘ A N ea , \ n / »? 4 a 
Kal T@ wn éxew GrAws Tédas Kal TO gatdous. ert Kal Ta 
pikpov exe, olov To amvpyvov: Totro & earl To havtdws mws 1023% 
a \ “ a a 
éxyew. €ri TO py padiws 7) TO py KaAGS, ofoy TO drpnTov 
ov pdvoy TO pH TéuverOar GAAG Kal TO jr) padlws 7) jar; 
ad Dp By TEM p 1) pa } 4?) 
n Ng “ f ‘ ¥ \ \ ? f ¢ 
KQA@S. €TL TO TaVTN Mi) EXEW* TUpAds yap ou A€yeTaL oO 
érepopbadwos GAN 6 éy dydoty pn exw dw 810 ov 5 
a +) \ XN , ‘ , ‘N BY b) BS \ \ 
mas ayalos 7 Kakos, 7 Oixatos 1 Gdikos, GAAG Kal TO 
meTact. 
23° To éxew Aé€yerat modAaxa@s, Eva pev Tpdmov TO aye 
Ds ‘ € A / * bs ‘\ ¢€ “~ € ; ‘\ 
Kara THY atTod giow Kara rHy atrod dpunv, d16 
A€yerar muperds te exew Tov avOpwrov kal of TUpavvot Tas 10 


9 A 


f ‘\ ‘ b) a ¢ 3 , e > © 
moAeis Kal THY eoOnTa ol apymexomevou Eva O év w@ ay 


> 19 rovrwy JAYT, ex rotovrorfecitE 20 BraBepai EJT 21 ovp~ 
gopav EJT Al. Asc.¢ Simpl &: ndewv AP 23 WE 28 dye 
EJT Asc ®: om. AP 30 evo EJT AI. Asc. om. AP av 7 
EJP Al.: é4y AP. om Asc Christ* dy 4 vel dy ci. Bomitz  mechuxds 
ex]. 31 transp Jaeger xatalt et 31 ayom AP 34 7d JAD 
igdérnra om. AP 35 TOAD yy Grws APet fort. Asc. kal ra 
gaviws om A? Al 36 ro ter AP ere om. AP 10237 I 
Te E} 7o E*AT Asc.t: ro EJ 27. .7ToE: rO.. 76 
JA® Asc.¢ et fecit E 3 7 APAL. 7 7O ET 4 ro JAYT et 
fecit E 6 kai 7d om. A» 8 éyerat Aéyerat Es rpdrrov AUT 
Al.¢ Asc.c. om, EJ 8 dyav EJT Al& Asc: dyor Ab 


TON META TA ®Y3IKA A 


rad \ ? ‘ > ~ 

zr, tmdpyn os dextixG, ofov 6 yadxos exes TO Eidos Tov 
a el ¢ ‘ ; 

avopidpros Kal Ti vécor Td cGpa" eva, 6 ws TO TeEpLEXov 


ao 


7 f y ¢ 4 
ra Tepiexduevar ev @ yap eoTL TEpLeXOVTL, éxecOar vuTo 
a ¥ \ e / 
1s roUrov A€yerat, olov 7d adyyetoy Exe TO vypoy Paper 
ral / , 
kal thy wédww avOpdmovs kal THY vady vatras, obrw be Kal 
\ tf ¥ » f x 4 ca ‘ ‘ € “ 
ro doy éyew Ta pep. Ere TO KwdBov Kara THY avTOd 
nm / a 
Spuiv te Kivetodar 7) mpdrrew éxew A€yerar Toro avro, 
f \ 
ofov kat of kloves Ta émtkelfueva Bdpn, Kal ws ot motnral 
a N 
so rev “ArAavra mowdo. Tov ovpavoy exew @s cupmecdvT’ dv 
éxl riy yh, Somep kal tov prodrdywn tives haciv Tob- 
s ? s \ f / & / v 
rov 8€ Tov Tpdmov Kal TO cuvEeXoV AeyeraL & TUVEXEL EXEL, 
Ss diaywpicbévra dy xara thy atrod déppiy Exactov. kal 
ro éy tiv d€ evar Guorpdmws €yeTaL Kal ETOMEVWS TO 
25 EXEL. 
To & twos elvar déyerar eva pey tpdrov e& od eoriv 24 
a a * fay LS 
és tAys, Kal rodro buys, 7) Kara TO mpGrov yevos H Kara 
xs } y XN € el \ \ +} 
to toraroy eidos, oloy gor. pev ws amayra Ta TyKTa ef 
Saros, gor, 8 Gs ex yadkod 6 dvdpidss Eva 8 ws ex THs 
30 mpeTHs KuNodons apyns (oloy ex Tivos 7 payn, €k Aot- 
Sopias, ért atrn apxy tis payns) Eva 8 ex rod avv6€rov 
9 ~ led \ a o e p) ~n \ t 
éx THs bAns Kal Tis popdis, womwEep EK TOV OAOV Ta EPH 
\ 3 n° aN » ¥ , 3 n > 7 ¢ s 
Kal ex THs IAtados To éwos Kal €k Tis oiKtas ob Atdot 
# ‘ f 4 ¢ ? f ‘ \ ” / 
TéAOS prey yap eoru 7 popdy, TeAeloy O€ TO ExoV TEAOS. 
35 Ta 5& ws eX Tod pépovs TO Eidos, olov dvOpwmos ex Tod 4f- 
modos Kal 7) ovdAAa/37) €k Tov oTotyelov' GAAws yap Todro 
1023" kai 6 avdpias én yadrxkod' ex THs aicOyTijs yap tAns 7 
auvberh odcia, GAAG nat TO eidos ex THS TOD Eldous BAns. 
Td pep oty ottw déyerat, Ta 8 Cay KaTd pépos TL TOUTMY TES 
f las @ 
bmapxn TOY TpdTwY, oloy EK TAaTpOs Kal pNTpOS TO TéKVOY 
‘ y 4 n iN li 4 ¥ f 3, OA et aS 
Sxal ex ys Ta urd, Sri Ex Tivos pépovs atrav. eva be 


®%13 7d mepteyov EJT Asc.&: ra mepiéxyovra A® Al. 14 ra EjT 
Al, Asc.t: kat AP mepexovtt AP Asc’. mepséxov J: mepiexdpevdy 
tt E* repeexdpevoy T 17 €yee ET = adrod AP Asc & 18 avrd] 
radra AP 20 mowotvoty “ArAavra AP 21 xaiom EJT post 
gacw add. A> adrdas & otpavdy ecipiy eye xparepns tn’ dvdyxns 
22 Aéyerar.. Eyew] eye éyerar A et fort Al 23 abrov Ab 
24 dpotorpdres recc. 29 dor Ab wsom. ET ris... 30 
howdopias EJT et ut vid Asc.: rod mpdrou kwhoayros, otov éx Aowdopias 
7 paxn AP et fort. Al. 35 ra] ro dvOparros scripsi: 6 dvOparos 
EJ Asc.?: d@pwmos AP Dy ék pr. AP et ut vid. Al. : ek rod EJ 


22, 102312 — 26. 102441 


¢ “ @ £ / 
pel b TG xpdve, olov e& Huepas vdE Kat e€ eddlas xemor, 
drt Tobro pera TovTO’ ToUTwY b€ Ta ev TO Exe peTaBodrnY 
4 a 
eis GAAnAG otrw A€yeTat, Gowep Kal Ta viv elpnueva, Ta 
Sé r@ Kata tov ypdvoy edeéfs pdvov, otov e& lonuepias 
t XP : MEP 
nan 4 3 3 / 
éyévero 6 Thobs Gti per” lonueptay eyévero, Kal éx Atopy- 10 
civ Oapyndra Gre pera 7a Atovdora. 
¢ aA a 
Mépos Aéyerat eva pev tpdmov eis 0 Siaipede’y dv To 
\ e€ a 9 oN ‘ . ? / n ma 4 
Tocoy S6mwcody (det yap Td abarpodpevov TOO ToTod 7) Tocdy 
f f a -* a ny , 
Mépos Aéyeras exelvov, olovy T&v rpidy Ta Ovo pépos A€yeral 
mows), GrArXov 6 tTpdTOv Ta KaTayerpodvTa TEV ToLovTwy 15 
povov: 616 Ta S00 TOV Tpldy EoTL ev ws A€yeTaL pépos, 
€éoTe © ws ov. rt els & TO eldos diaipedely dv dvev Tod TOC0I, 
\ “~ , 4 # ‘\ ‘ ww nm / 
kal Tatra popia A€yerat TovTou' d10 Ta Eldn TOU yevous da- 
\ » ? BA \ “ ‘\ 5 a ; 
oly eat popia. ere els & Stapetrar  e& Gv ovyKerras 
\ va “A \ cy N ‘ vw A a» ee al ? 
TO Sov, H TO Eidos 4 TO €xov TO Eidos, Oloy THs odaipas 29 
fal an A “ “ n a 
THs XaAKhs H Tod KUBov Tod yadKod Kal 6 yadkds pépos 
(totto 8 early H An év 7 TO €idos) Kal 7} ywrla pepos. ere 
9 VAN | ey MEepos. 
Ta €y TH AOyH TO OydodvTt Exacrov, Kal Tatra pdpia Tod 
GAou: 816 TO yévos TOU Eldovs Kal pepos A€yerat, GAAWS bE TO 
eldos Tod yévous Epos. 25 
26 “Odov dédyerat ob re pnOey amreott pépos ef Ov A€yerar 
ddov dtcet, Kal TO TEepleyoy Ta weplexcueva Wore & TL 
a n AN val \ F 3 
elvat éxelvas Ttodro b& bixGs* 7) yap ws Exacroy éy 7) as 
5 V4 \ ¢ \ \ bs / \ ‘ 4 f 
éx TOUTMY TO Ey. TO Mev yap KaOodov, Kal TO BAwS AEyomeE- 
vov ws 6Aov TL OV, obTws éaTl KabdAOU WS TOAAG TEpLeXOY TH 30 
Karnyopetobat kad’ Exdorov kal ev Gmavra elvat ws ExacTor, 
otoy avOpwrov tmmov Oedv, Sudre GravTa (Gar 7d Sé cvve- 
Xés Kal wemepacpévoy, bray év tr ex TAEWvaY 7, évuTap- 
xovTwy pddiora pev Suvaper, ef 5€ wy, evepyeia. rovrwy 
n a s\ a t 
& airay paddrov ra ioe 4 Téxvyn Tolatra, @omep Kal 35 
4 m~ € NX 3 / € + ian € 4 ¢ 4 é 
éml TOO évds eA€yopnev, OS OVONS THS OAOTYHTOS EvdTYTOS TOS. 
ért rod Troaod éxovros b& apyiv Kal pecov Kal Exxarov, bowv 10248 


6 evdeias AP II raom AP 13 dmwcouy] 7 moody ut vid, 
Al éroonoty T 17 Otatpebein EJ Al dtacpeOn AP 19 7} 
JtAP Al : re EJ’ Asce 21 76 7ov AP 27 ral év kal 
va AP 29 ro 6\ws EJT Asc.® ddov A? et fort. Al 32 dedre 
APetfort. Asc 6ri EJ 34 ph] py Kat T evepyeia EJT Al 
Asc : évrehexeia AP 36 édéyouey AP et fort. Al Aéyouev EJT 
évOrntos 6AdryTUs J 102471 6€ AP Asc. om. EJP 


TON META TA ®Y3IKA A 


usp ph rovel 4 O€ors Siaopav, wav A€yerat, dowy O& mToLEl, 
Brov. boa 8& dudw evdéyera, kal ba Kalb mavras €ore 
8 raira Soav h pev iow H adry péver TH merabeoa, 7 
5 8& pop) of, ofov xypos Kal tudriov' Kat yap doy kat 
wav dé€yerau exer yap dupa. dup b& Kal boa dypa 
kal dpiduds may pev A€yerat, Gros 8 apiOyos kab ddrov 
Hap od A€yerat, av pi petrapopd. mdvtra b& Aéyerar ed’ 
ofs rd wav as ed’ Evi, emt rodbrois Td TdvTa ws emt Sunpnmevots* 
10 Tas obros 6 apiOuds, Taca adrat ai povddes. 

KodoBov && dAéyerar Tév TocSy od 7d TvxXdV, GAAG 
yeptorov Te det adrd elvar kal Bdov. Tad TE yap dvo ov KoAo- 
Ba Oarépov adatpovpévov évds (od yap toov 7d KoAcBopa 
Kal To Aourdy obdérror early) ovs Gdrws dpiOuds oddelss Kal 

15 yap THY ovotay Sef pévew: ef KUAIE KoAoBds, ere elvar Kv- 
hina 6 de dpiduds odxéri 6 ards. mpds Se Totrous Kav dvo- 
woLowEph 4, oVdE Tadra mdvTa (6 yap apiOuds EoTrw ws Kal 
avowoi éxet pepy, otov Sudda pidda), GAN Sdrws ap 
ua more 7 O€ots Siahopay ovdév KoroBdv, olov tdwp 7 aip, 

20 GAAG Sel Tovatra eivar & Kata THY ovoiay beow Exel. Ere 
cuvexy yap dppovia e& dvopoiwy pey Kat Oéow 
yet, KohoBOs b& ov ylyveras. apos dé TovToIs odd’ oa da, 
ovde ratra érovoty poplov orepjoe: KoAoBd. ov yap Se? ovTeE 
Ta KUpia THs ovolas obre Ta drovoty dvTa* olov dy rpuTnOA 7 

25 KUALE, oD KoAOBds, GAN’ Gv TO oUs 7) AkpwrHpioy TL, Kal 6 
dvOpwmos ovK éay odpxa 7 Tov omAfva, GAN eay akpwrn- 
ploy Tl, Kat TobTo ov Tay GAN’ O pa exer yeveow adhaipedev 
ddov. 61a Todro of dadaxpol ov KodoBol. 


Tévos Aéyerat TO pey edy tH 1 yeveris cuvexns TOY TO 
22 pn ron E 3 audo déyerat kat dow T may EJT Asc.¢ 
7 ddos EJT Asc.e: 6 b€ mas dkos AP xal EJT Asc.®: # AD 8 op 
xara perahopdy A = rdvra EJT Asc’. may Ab 9 ois EJT Al. 
Asc.e: doas AP vo alt, ex Al scr Christ: ra Ab: om. EJ 
10 60om.J Asc® 12 det adrd EJT Al : om Ab 13 adnpy- 
pevou fecit E 14 \etroy fort. Al ddws EJT Al. Asc.®. dos 
Ab 15 én] dorw E det etvar EJT 16 Kady dvopoopepn 7 
EJT Al Asc kai ay dpoiopepy 7 A>* kai dvopotopep # yp 
* 17 as JAPT AL: dc E 18 ay EJT Asc.. dow AP 21 dyo- 
powpepoy EJT Al, Asc.e = 23 det] Sy AP 27 rom. EJT ovr’ 
dy GdXo wy AP eye rece AL.® Asc.c. yy EJAP 29 dav A] ev 


éuy Ab 


27 


28 
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eldos éxdvTwy TO avd, otov A€yerar Ews dv dvOpdrwy yé- 30 
vos 7, Ott Ews av 7H yéveris ovveyts abrdv: To be ad’ 
ob ay How mpdrov kwicavros «is 76 efvatr otrw yap A€yovrat 
“EAAnves TO yevos of 8& “lwves, TG of pev ard “EAAnvos of 
d€ amo “Iwvos elvar Tparov yevvjocavros: Kab paAdov of amd 
Tod yevvynoavtos 7) Ths Bans (Adyovrat yap Kat ard Tod OA- 35 
Aeos TO yévos, olov of dao TIvppas). ert 88 ds TO eslredov 
TOY oXNLATaY yévos TOY emimédwv Kal TO oTEpecy TOY oTE- 1024? 
peGu' Exactoy yap tév oynudrwv ro pev erlredov rowovdt 
70 d€ orepedy ott Totovd! Tobro & éori TO broxeluevov rats 
Giadopais. er. ws év Tots Adyors TO TpGTov evurdpyov, b 
A€yeran ev To Ti eoTL, TobTo yévos, oF diadopal A€yovrat af 5 
ToLTHTES. TO pev OY yEevOS ToTAaLTAYGs héyeTal, TO peV 
KaTa yeverw ouvexi Tod adrob eldous, rd S& Kata Té TpPGTov 
Kinoay dpoeidés, TO 8 as TAn ob yap 7 Siadopa Kab F 
To.orns earl, todr éort TO broKelpevor, d héyouev BAnv. €repa 
6& TO yéver héyerar Sv Erepov Td mpGrov droxetuevov Kal 10 
wn avadveras Odrepov eis Odrepov pind’ dudw eds radrov, 
otoy ro eldos Kat 7» tAn érepov To yéver, Kal oa Kad? ére- 
pov oxnua Katnyopias rod évros Aé€yeras (rad pey yap ri 
éoTt onpaive. TOv dvrwy ra dé mov te Ta 8 ds Serpyrar 
mpdorepov) obde yap Tatra dvahvera. otr’ ets dAAnAa ott’ 15 
eis Ep TL. 

29 To wWeidos déyeras GdAoy pev tpdmov as Tpayya 
Yeddos, Kal todrov TO wey TO pu} ovyKetrOan 7 advvarov 
elvat ovvreOivar (omep dréyerar rd Thy Bidwerpov etvar 
cUpperpoy 7 To ce KabfjcOa rolrwv yap wWebdos TO pev 20 
det To d& more: obtw yap odK dvra Tatra), Ta S& Boa ore 
wey dvra, Téepuke pevTor daiverdar 7} wh ofd eéorw  & pH 
€or (oloy i okiaypadia cal ra evimvia ratra yap éort 
pev ay GAN’ ody Ov eptrole’? ry povraciay):—mpéypara 
pep ouv enon otTw Aéyera, a TQ) al etvat aiTa 7) Tas 
TY an abtdv gavraciay pm dvros elvatr dAdyos 88 wWev- 


231 dériovv ews AP 7 om. AP 7 om. fort Al. abray ouvexns 


A> Asc.¢ 39-3 A€yovra oi pep "EdAnves Ab 36 of om. Ejv 
Asc ¢ de om Ab b I yevos AP Asc.c. ré yévos EJ 4 6 
EJ Al : om. Ab 7 ro alt. om. E 8 van EJ Al: 7 vAn 


A> Asc ¢ 10 av AP Asc.e: dy re EJ 21 ovrw] ro AP 


TON META TA ®YSIKA A, E 


a e \ n i bh ed 
dhs 6 TGV BN GVTOY, 7) Wevdijs, 516 mas Aoyos yevdTs éré- 
a nm \ , 
pov } of eorly ddnOys, otov 6 too KkixAov Wevdns Tply@vov. 
Q n , * ™ > ¢ 
Exdorov dé Adyos €or. pev Qs eis, 6 TOD Th YY Elvat, gor. 6 OS 
, rs 
30 TOAAOL, evel TavTO THs agrd Kab adrd memovOds, olov 2w- 
% / > f 
kparns Kal Swxparns povotxds (6 d& Yevdrs Aoyos ovdevds 
rat Yd 7 ¢ \ p) n 
Zotw &mdGs Néyos) Sid "AvTicOévns wero eindus unbev a€vav 
ra é 3 , 3 o / 
héyerbar TAHY TG olkely Ady, dy ef? évdss @€ Gv oweE- 
/ 
Bawe pr etvar dvTidcyew, cyedov 88 pnde evdeoOat. eoTt 
wn “ \ \ ”~ 
35 8° éxaoroy A€yeww ov pdvov TO avTod Adym GAAG Kal TO 
a a 3 ¢ \ r) a 
érépou, WevdGs per cai Tmapred@s, got. & as Kal adnOds, 
a n p 
1025% Sonep Ta dT SuTAdoia TH THS Suddos Adyo. Ta Mev OvY 
n 9 “ 
otra déyeran evd9, dvOpwmos 4e Wevdys 6 ebxepys Kal 
\ a ? 4 \ > a / 5 \ 
TPOQlpETLKOS TOY TOLOVTWY Adyov, pH Oe ETEpOY TL avra 
32 avrd, kab 6 GAAows eymoumTiKds trav TowvTwr dywr, 
ef \ N t f a = ty, 9 a 
5 domep Kal ra mpdypara apey wevdy «war Goa éptrotel 
f a L- 2. 3 ~ ¢ , r , 
gavtactay evdfj. oo 6 ev To Iamg Adyos TapakpoveTat 
- $9 6 abrds Wevdis Kal ddnbys. Tov Suvdmevoy yap wWei- 
carbar dapBdver Wevd9j (otros 8 6 «ldas Kal 6 pdvi- 
wos) re tov éxdvra gatdov Bedtio. TovTo dé eddos 
f BS n b> a ¢ XN ¢ N / ~ 
ro AapBaver bia THS Emaywyns—o yap «kwV Xodraivwy TOU 
dxovtos kpeirroyp—rd yworatvew TO prpetrOa Adywu, émel 
4 ‘ ef ‘4 ” cd > oN a \ 
el ye odds Exdyv, xelpwy tows, woTEp ETL TOV HOous, Kal 
ovTos. 
SupBeByxds A€yerar 6 brdpyer pev Tw kal aAnOés 30 
13 elwely, ob pévtos obr’ e€ dvdyxys ovrE (Qs) éml ro Todd, otov 
” > 7 ox / @ / ~ / 
el ris dptrrav ute BdOpov evpe Onoavpor. TovTo TOWUY TUL- 
‘ -~ a 
Bends tO épirrovtt Tov BdOpov, TO evpety Gnoavpdv' ovre 
‘ 5 Lee f a) 5) ? sh \ la) ¥f) +t 5. \ “ 
yup e€ dvdykns roiro ék rodrov 7) peta Tobro, ovO ws emi TO 
Tory ay tis puredn Onoavpdv etploxe. Kat is 
: n Onoaup ploKel. movotKkds > 
¥ / 3 3 \ 
20 dv tis ein AevKdss GAN’ exel obte e& dvdynns oP as emt 76 


“ 


‘\ ca} 
Tohy Toro ylyvetat, cvuBeBnKds adtd A€youev, dot’ erel 


bay Fs] Aa. Al. evdy, dd ci. Christ 31 Kat S@xpdrys om. AP 
1025*2 de om. E 3 py EJ Asc.e: od AP 4 avra AP 5 kat 
. . dapev APT Al.: ape kat mpdypata EJ Asc.° 6 davraciav 
wevdn EJ Asc®: wevd} davraciay APT 6 E?J om E'AP 
8 ovrws Ab 9 &évra EJT Al Asc. «iddra A® ghavdov recc.: 
ra adda EJAY et ut vid. Asc.: mpdrrovra ra Gadda ex Al. cl. 
Jaeger Il 7rd alt om, AP 13 obros recc. Al. Asc.* ovrws 
A>: rodro EJT 15 as Asc.c, Eucken. 6¢ AP: om. EJT 19 
y] 6é AP Al. 20 ore... ov6'] ovk... odd? AP 


29. 102427 — 1. 1025) 16 


/ 
éoTw Umapyov Tt kal Tiwi, Kal évia rodtwy Kal vob Kal Toré, 
> \ a \ 

6 te dy trdapyy pev, GAAG pry Sidr. Todl Hv  vov 7 ev- 
Tadda, cupBeBynKos ora. ovde 57 airiovy wpiopévoy ovdéev 
a n f 
rod ovpBeBnkoros GAAG TO Tvyéy* TodTO 8 ddpioTov. cuvéBy 
tT» els Atyway édOeiv, ef pr) 614 rodro adlkero OTws exe? 

3 \ la \ an ? 
EXOn, GAN ind xewdvos eEwobels 7} tard AnoTGv dAndOeis. 
/ * \ iy bd 
yeyove pep" dy) or. TS oypBEBynkds, GAN ody 7 adrd 
7 @ 4 A 
GMA 4 ETEpov 6 yap yxeyudy alrios Tod py Sov étAe eA- 
Geiv, totro 8 nv Alywa. Aé€yerar S€ Kai GAAwWS ovpBEBn- 
/ ae vd ¢ f e 7 bl) e_N \ 3 a 3 
Kos, Olov Ooa Umapxer Exaorm Kal’ adrd pH ev Th od- 
, EY e a , 4 ? > AN 3 \ a 
oi@ OvTa, oloy Tw TpLydv@ To dvo dpOas éxew. Kal Tara 
/ * iN 
mep évdexerar aidia elvar, éxetvwy d& oddév. Adyos be Tod- 
zou év érépors. 


EK 


e) \ \ “ 


¥ ~ “ Pd rn aN 
apxal Kal Ta alria Cyretras rév dvTwv, SjAov 6é 


A 
Ort} vra. ort ydp rt atrioy byielas Kat ede€las, cal rdv 
uaOnparikey eiciy dpyal xal croiyeta Kal atria, kal bras 
d€ Tava émoriun StavontiKy 7) weTéxoucd ti Siavolas meph 
airtas Kat dpyds eorw 7) dxpiBeorépas 7 Gadovorépas. adda 
mara, abrar wept dv te Kal yévos TL meptyponrdwevar repr 
ToUTou mpayyarevovtat, GAN ody) wepl dvTos GmABSs odde F 
ov, ovde Tod ri eorw odOéva Adyov ToLodvrat, AAA’ ex Tovrou, 
at Mey aicOyce. moujoacar avTo SHAov ai & tndOecw da- 
Botoa To rh éoriw, ofrw ra Ka atra bmdpyovra TO yéever 
méepl 6 elow amodecxvvovew 7} avayKaidrepov 7) padakérepov" 
Gudmep pavepov Ori odk €oTw adders odvolas obdt Tod Tl eorw 
ek Ths TowdTns emaywyfs, addAd tis GAAos tpdmos Tis 
Onrwoews.  duoiws Se otd ef Zot 7} py Lore TO yévos Tepl d 


on 


E.1,ci.K 7 


ee 


%22 7 EJP AL Asc.e: om AP 25 d\AGom. E 26 rm ED. 


7@ J* 76 A> Asc. ro ro fort. Al 28 d}omT 7 cum Al.¢ 
scripsi: 7 A>: kai ET Asc > om J 29 dmov EJ Asc.t: of AP 
Al. 30 fv] civac AP et sup lin.E 8€0m J 32 otov EJT 
Asc.¢: damep Ab 33 wey. —«._ eivar] WSita airca yp. Al. 


»3 8 AP Al. 4 vyelas EJ 5 xatpret6j70m T 8 oy AP 
yp. E Al. Asc.: & EJT 
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TON META TA ©Y3IKA E 


g % TO THS avThs elvat dta- 
TpaypaTEvovTat ovdey A€yovel, Oia TO os aun ihe ae 
n a \ 
volas Té te Th éoTt SHAov Tovety Kal el cor iy.—€mrel dé . j 
A t 5 L ye B OvTos (qWeEpt 
pooh emoriyn TuyXaver ovea TEpL YEvOS Tht 08 <0) pl 
2 of 2 € ¢ 3 n 
20 yap Thy ToavTyY éoTly ovolay cy 7} 7) px") THS Rees se 
nN a 4 ¥ 3 
otdcews ev adrf), SfAov OTL OVTE TPAKTLKI) ci aa TOUITURT 
fas a” a € P] “ es 
(ray pe yap ToNTeL éy TH TOLOUYTL 1) APXI» 7) vas 7 i. 
n a > “ 
yun} Sdvapls Tis, TOy 68 mpaxr@y ev re siadnak ; 
e \ 34 \ \ ‘ Tov 
mpoalpesis’ TO avTd yap TO mpaxTov Kal STpRep ) 
‘s i waca ud \ paKTLK) 7) ToLnTLKH 7) GewpyTiKy, 
as Sore el Taca diavoww 1 Tp ee) " 
4 ¥ 3 S = 
fh dvowxd) Oewpyrixy tis Gv ein, adra Bewpyr uxt) Tept TOLON: 
al \ \ > 
rov dv & ort duvardv KweioBal, Kat Tept ovolay THY Kare 
‘ > ‘\ 4 AOS 
rov Adyov Os ent Td TOAD @S OV XHPLOTHY MOVOY. bet be TO Tb 
9 nt 3 \ ‘ » 
fv elvar kal Tov Adyov THs EoTL py NavOdveww, os dare ye 
“ an XN “ 
30 rovrov To Cyrety pndéy @orr worely. ort O€ TOY pucopevion 
XN \ \ “ 3 t “aa 
kal tov rl éors Ta pev os Td oysdy TA 5 OS ha ole 
n \ 
Aove Siahéper 88 rafra sre 7d wey coy TUvELANHMEVOY OTL 
“ 4 “ f es € ,. 
pera. ths tAns (ore yap To oimov Kothy pis), 7 be BORN 
a \ t ‘ \ a 
ms dvev trys aicOyrhs. ef Ot mayTa Ta PuoiKa dpotws TG 
fa \ 3 \ 7 “\ “ 
10268 cia A€yovrar, olov pis dPladpyos mporwTov cape oom 
" f v4 / 
Sos Gov, vddgov pita Adis, dws gurdv (odfevos 
ral 9 b) 9 \ 
yap avev xwioews 6 Adyos atrdv, ahA ael EXél thny), 
“ a cal 5 a \ ¢ o 
Sfrov Os det ev Tots puorkois TO Te €oTL (nreiy Kat opie 
a 2.7 al a fa 
5 cOat, at didrt Kal wep) Wuxiis évias Oewpijrat Tod puciKor, 
o ¢ Cs “ € ‘. e 
Son pa dvev rhs tAns éoriv. Gre pev ovy 1 Porky) dewpn 
> \ € 
Tih eort, avepoy ex TovTwy GAA’ EoTL Kal 7 pwadypa- 
ra) be] f Lal 
riky Oewpyrixy GAN el dxunjrwy Kal XwpioT@y EoTi, VUY 
/ @ 3 4 \ 
&dnAov, ore pevTor évia pabnuara 7 akivyTa Kal }} Xwpl- 
n id A 
10 o7& Oewpet, SHAov. ef O€ rh eorw aidioy Kal aKivyTov Kal 
a a 9 f 
xwoptordv, pavepov Sr. OewpyTixis TO yvOvat, ov pevTos dv- 
by8reom. A> éorw AP Al. Asc. : gor rodro EJT 21 ey 
airy EJT Asc: év éavty AP: Ff airy Schwegler 22 TOlNTLKOY 
EJr Al Asc.° (cf 10647 11) 23 mpaxrovy EAPAI sed sup. lin. 
1 5 Cc a ‘ 1 ro E? 
wx E!  gpaxrixav JT Asc. (cf 1064% 14) 24 kat | kal To J 
25 e@om AP giaoa A> Asc®: draca EJ 26 7 huotky Gewpnriky 
EJf Al. Asc.: om A® 28 os alt. ET: om JAPr Al Asc. 
30 roty dor EJD gore 8é roy AP ALS: trav & EJLT. rev dy ‘YP E 
3r pev AP et ut vid. Al. ev otrws trdpyet EJT Asc. 33 ro ET 
\ ‘ 3 ? ; 
Asc.°, rd pev AP 10269 3 detom. A? , 2 eote Ejr Al. Asc : 
tis €or. AP Al! 9 pévrot] pev ooy E a Ab | Bi) Schwegler 
10 didioy kal dkivnrov Kat xwpiotév AP Al.: dk. kai aid, kal x EJ: ak, 
Kal x. kat aid. T 


I, 1025517 — 2. 1026) 3 


“ \ a / € ? ION 
oixhs ye (wept Kuvntav yap tiwev 4% dvorx}) otd& pabnua- 
Tikhs, GAAG mporépas dudoty. t pkey yap voix Tept 
XwpioTa pe adr odk akivyta, THs be pabnwariuhns ena 
mept axivyta pev ov xXwpioTa b& tows GAN’ ws ey BAyr H 15 
O& MpeOTN Kal Tepl XwpioTa Kal dkivyta. dydyKn St mwdvTa 

x NN 3 / iy f \ an A x, 
bey Ta airia didia elvat, padtora d& rabra: ratra yap 
airia Tots davepots Tév Oelwy. dare tpeis dv elev pidroco- 

/ ? 7 7 , bh] \ 
gia, Oewpntixai, pabnwariky, voix, Oeoroyixy (od ‘yap 
Gindov ore ef mov rd Oelov tmdpye, ev rH Tovadry doer 20 
bndpyxet), Kat riy tiymardrny det wept rd ryudraroy yévos 
eivat. ab wey ody Oewpyrixal rOv GAdwv émiornudy alperd- 
Traral, airy b€ Trav Oewpntikdv. dmopnoee yap ay tis aé- 

‘, 
repdv Tod 7) mpdrn hidocodpia Kabddov éotiv i) wept Ti yé- 
\ tA ‘ / 3 N € 3 \ td 23 4 
vos kat dtow tivda ptav (od yap 6 atros tpdmos odd’ év 25 
fad al 3 3 ¢€ ‘\ / \ P) / 
Tals pabnwarikais, GAN’ 7 Mey yewpmerpta kal dorpodoyia 
f - 3 - € \ , n 4 % ‘ 
mept Twa pvow eiciv, 7 5% KaOddov macdv Koh) ef pep 
oby py éore tis Erépa otola mapa ras dtoe. ouveorrnkvias, 7} 
groin dy ein mpadrn emiorhun: €f 8 Lori tis odcia axtynros, 
airy mporépa kat girocopia mpdty, xal KaOddrov obras 30 


@ oN 


Ot mpaérn Kal wept rod dvros ij dv ravrns dv ein Oewphoat, 
Kal Ti é€ore kal Ta drapxovra 7 dv. 
2 "AN érel rd dv 1d GdGs Aeyouevoy d€yerar TOA- 
Aax@s, Ov ey pev iv rd Kata ovpBeBynkds, Erepoy S& 7d 
@s ahnOés, kal rd pi) dv as Td Webdos, mapa rTabra 8 38 
éorl Ta oXipaTra THs Karnyopias (ofov ro pev rl, rd 8s 
moldy, TO 5€ toodyv, TO dé mov, TO Sé Tord, cat ef tr BdAXO 
, x , a ¥ x a f \ 6> 
onwaiver Tov TpdTov Todrov), ére Tapa Tatra mdvra Td Sv- 102 
vawer Kal évepyetg-—érel 57) modAayds A€yerar 7d dv, 
a \ A S 4 / e > 3 \ 
TMpPOTOV TWEpt TOV KaTa ouUBEBnKos AeExTéov, Sti ovdeula earl 


E, 2-4, cf. K. 8 1064515 — 1065 26 





412 padnuatixns ye aad’ érépas mporépas A> 14 y@piora 
Schwegler: dyopicra codd I Al. 17 elvat om. EJY All 
18 Geiwv] Geiwy 4 AP: aicOnrav J yp E yp. Al. 19.00? «4% 
22 etvar an post 23 OewpyrixGv ponenda? cf K. 1064” 3-6 21 det 
Ab 22 ray EJT Al. Asc. : cairév Ab aiperwrepar EJT Asc. 
25 ria AP et ut vid. Al: om. EJT Asc. 26 GdAn’] én I 27 1 
AT Asce: éxeivy EJ Kal maou yp. E 28 dvoeas T 30 Kai 
pr.] kal 7 T 32 tus J 35 as 16] as E: rd os c1 Bonitz 
b2 cat E et ut vid Al. Asc.. xai rd AP kai dvJ  émei 88 AP: ered 
E 3 €oTt wept adro| wept radré eons E 
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4 sN f a / 5 “ > 2 f 3 
mept ard Oewpia. anpetor Sé obdeuia yap émoTHMY E€7L- 
a fot nw y¥ rt 
z pees Tepl avrod ore mpaKTiKf] OTE TOMTLK] OUTE Jewpntixh}, 
‘ “A “a 4 ef a“ 3? 
obre yap 6 moldy oiKiay Tote Soa oupBaiver Gua TH ovKig 
a XX ¢€ “ n 
ytyvopévy (daretpa yap €or" Tols pep yap Hoetay Tots b€ 
n ‘y / ‘\ Pal 
BraSepay tots & apedipov obdey eivat Kwrver TiHv ToWnOel- 
a a 3 me 9 
cay, kat érépay ws elely andvrav tev éyrwv: Gy ovdevds 
4 e 4 ‘ ? % 3. ON Se , bo € 
ro eorw 7 olkodopixt) TOLNTLAH), TOV aUTOY dE TPOTOY OVO OC YEW- 
aA a / 959 
pwerpns Oewpel TA obTw cvpBeBnkdra Tols oXHMaTIW, Ovd éi 
x A 
grepdv éort tplywvov Kal rplywvoy Sto Gpbas exov. Kal TOOT’ 
bd / 7 ‘ ¢ % + d / \ 
etAdyws ovpTinrert G@oTEp yap OVvO-A TL MOVOY TO oupBEBn- 
kés Zorw. 81d UlAdrav tpdémov twa ob KaxGs THY copioTi- 
‘ XN \ ee) # 5% XS € a “ / 
ig KhY Tept TO pay ov eragev. lot yap OL Tw” copisTay Adyou 
mept TO cvpuBeBynKds ws eimelv yadLoTa TAaYTWY, TOTEpov 
grepov i) Tratréy povorkdy Kal YVPOpLariKdY, Kal MOvOLKOS 
Kopicxos xai Koptoxos, xat et map 8 dy i, ma det d¢, ye- 
yovev, Gar’ el povords Sy ypapparixds yéyove, Kal Ypap- 
\ h , , ‘\ x fal nw 
30 POTLKOS @P LOUTLKOS, Kat OTOL 87) GAAOL ToLOvTOL TOP AS yov 
eloiy: atverat yap Td cupBeBnKos éyyts Te Tod pr dvTos. 
Shaov Sk Kal éx TOv Towodrwy Adywy TOY yey yap &Aov 
/ ¥ # f % lf a s \ 
tpémov dvtwy eats yeveris Kal Plopa, Tov 6¢ xara ocupBe- 
Bnxds ovk gor. GAX’ dpws Nexréoy ert Tept TOU cTvpBEeBn- 
a5 koros eg” dcov évddxerat, tis ) pois avrod kal 61a rir 
> a af v ed ‘\ a yy x ‘ ‘ -, 4% i 
airiay éorw* dua yap onAoyv tows eoTal Kat Oud Th EMLOTI UN 
3 ¥ P) “ 3 \ > 3 \ = a <n ‘ ‘ » \ ¢ ? 
obx Zorw airod.—ézel ovy éoTly év Tots OVTL TA MEV AéL WOAU- 
x ‘ 3 y) 4 9 ~ “ \ / 
ras éyovra Kat e@& dpayxns, ov TS KATA TO Btatov XEyo- 
udvns GAN Hv A€youey TS pr wdExerOar dAAws, Ta 8 
30 é£ dvdykns pev od éorw ov8 del, ds 8° emt rd TOAU, avr 
3 ‘ N v4 +f 3 \ ns “” \ 4 a Xs 
apx7} Kal atry atria €oTL Tov ElvaL TO ovpBeRyKos' 0 yap 
Ry 5 £9 90S yy? ¢ 5 N 4 , nt 
dy 7 par dei pnP as Ent TO wodv, TovTO dayev oupPe- 
é a — 9 XN \ 4 \ ft \ “ 
Bnkds elvat, oloy éml xuvl Gy xepav yevnrar Kal Woxos, 
rosro cupBjval gamer, GAN’ odk dv mviyos Kal ddéa, dre 
~ h 
35 TO pay del } ds eal rd ToAY 76 8 od. Kal Tov dvOpwroy 
N } / 
Aevxdy elvar orp BEBynxev (otre yap del ot@ as emt 7d odd), 
a > 3 N , \ \ 
Gov 8 ob xara ovpBeByKos. Kat TO byidew S€ Tov olko- 
b ‘ H” ‘ »” f 4 
T PQKTLK OUTE 8) 
25 mpaxrixy Towntixy ore Bewpnrixh J 7 yevopéry J 
9 dvrav| roovrey Cannan 13 dvoud tt Al, Asc. : ovdpuare codd. 
rT Alé 17 kal pr EJt Al, Asc : } A® ) 18 Kut Kop oxos 
om. E 21 yap 1 ro E 30 roNU] modu, ra 6 ovr’ aiel 


ob as emt 7) modu Jaeger 37 TO... olkodduoy AP Al. . rd ray 
oixodduor tyeiay moujoat EJT Asc. 


2. 10265 4 — 3. 1027229 


ddpov cvupyseByKds, Ste ov méedvke Tobro ToLelty oiKxodd- 10278 
pos GAAG larpds, GAAG cvvéBn larpdr elvar Tov olxoddpor. 
n / BA 
kal dworotds Hdovis croxacopevos Toujoeey Gv TL vyrewwdr, 
GAN od Kard THY dWorToTiKnY? 610 cuvvésyn, hapéev, Kal 
goriy ws Trovel, GAGS 8 ob. Tov wey yap GrAuwv [eviore] dv- 5 
/ 9 4 . 4 7 nm 3 4 - 4 ION 7 
VaMEls ELOLY QL TolnTiKal, TOY 8 ovdeuta Téxvy Ode S¥vapLs 
nN \ f 
Opispern? Tv yap Kara oupBeBynkds dvTav i) yeyvopéevwv 
ee eee ae x , ee a a f 
Kal TO QiTLOY EoTL KaTa ouUBEBNKOS. WoT EEL OV TaVTA 
al \ 
éorly €€ dvdyxns kat del 7) dvta  yuyvdmeva, GAA Th 
mhelora @s éml TO mOAU, dvdyKn civar TO Kata oupBEB- 10 
Kos Oy: ofoy otr dei ov8 ws él TO TOAD 6 AevKds povotkds 
€or, émel dé ylyverai more, kard cv BeBynxds ~orar (ei 88 
ui, mavr éorat e& avdyxys) Gore h bAn cra airia h év- 
dexouery mapa TO ws ent TO TOAD GAAws TOD ovpBeBnKd- 
) \ SN \ 4 , +p 7 ,) ¥_ 3 b] 

TOS. Gpxnv € THVdt AnTréoyv, TéTEpoy ovdév eorw oT ale rz 
¥A? & 5 oN \ 4 oom” “ 3g 7 of ov \ 
ove ws én Td TOA, 7) TObTO advvarov. oT Apa TL mapa 


2 


a . ¢€ f } ¥ \ ‘“ / P) NX rd 
TALUTA TO OTOTEP ETUXE Kat KATA oUUPEBHKOS. GAAA Td- 
{ ¢ 2 \ \ / \ > 9 ON 3 \ ee Ny 
TEpoy TO ws Emi TO TOAV, TOO adel OvWEVi tmdpyer, 7 eorut' 
irra did.a; mept per oty tovTwv torepov oKenréov, bri 8 
eTloTHUN OVK eoTL TOD ayUBEBnKdTOS havepdv: emioTHun pev 20 
nm “ ‘N ral a 
yap maca i) Tod det 7} rod os énl rd ToAv—-nds yap F 
* a 5 “a 
padnoerar 7 Siddter GAdov; Sel ydp adploOa 7H TS del 
TE ws éml TO TOAV, olov Gre SPéAmov rd pedikparov rH 
TupeTrovTe @s emt TO TOAU—TO Be mapa robro oby eFex Aé- 
/ ¥ , N ‘ 9 \ of aN ‘ rN 
yew, wore ov, oloy voupnvig: 7 ydp del 7) ws emt TO TOAD Kal 2 
\ n P ‘ S f 3 s an ? XN 
TO TH voupnvig: Tod cuuBeBnkds eor. Tapa Tatra. ri pev 
a 2 \ \ \ SN 43 , \ ¢ 5) / 
oy é€oTt TO cvpBEeByKOs Kal did Ta” alriay Kal Ore emiorhuy 
OvK €or atrod, elpynrat. 
g “Or, & eéioiy dpxat kal atria yevnrd kal Oapra 
1027" 1 aupBeByxds EJ et ut vid Al : xara cupB<Bynxéds APT Asc. 
« ~ > A 
3 ndovn AP ru JAY Al Asc. 4 ooroinrixiy AP Asc ¢ et fecit 
> \ % > + 
E: oyorourjy J  § dd\d\ov E Al Asc.+ dddkac JAD eviore seclusi, 
om ut vid Al Asc : airiat re eaiex Al c1 Bonitz 7 ‘yeyvopévey 
EJ Al Asc.°: yevouévwy AP 8 emei AP Al.® Asc: dred) EJ 
13 dore . .. 16 ddvvaroyv hic codd TAL. ante 8 Scr collocanda 
c1 Bonitz éora 4 vAn ADP airia post cupBeBynxdros AP 
14 @\Aos EJT Al. Asc.: om A? 15 tHvde AP Asc} 16 ely 
fipa Ab 18 7d pr] ro pev yo E: gore pev rd Christ  oddey Asc. 
21 nas yap dy } EJ 25 ov E et fo:t. Asc.. om. JAD Al, 7) 
pr.}ivp E 26 ré pr. om. A? Asc. 29 yeyvnra EJ Al. Ascle; 
yevynra AP 


aN 
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“ + 

30 dvev rod ylyverOar Kal POelpecOar, havepov. « yap pi 
a> 3 bP) & a) Zz 3 a f ‘ @ am 
Toor, €& avaykns wavT éota, ef Tod yuyvoyevov Kat POerpo 
pevov py Kata ovpBeBynxds airidy tu dvaykn eivar.  wdrepoy 

/ / 
yap éorar rodt 7) ob; éay ye Todt yevnraty ef S& py, ov. 
Tobro dé éay GAAo. Kal otrw dSyAov Ori det ypdvov Adarpovpe- 
1027 you dnd wemEepacuevou xpdvou H&et emt TO viv, Bare 6dt azo- 

n by / io f 
Gavetrar |vdom | Bia, édv ye e£€dOn* rotro dé éav beleyory 
robdro d¢ éay GANo* Kal obrws F&er els 6 viv tadpyer, 7 els 
Tay yeyovdray Ti. olov édy Suryon? Totro dé «i éoOler Sdpi- 

“ ‘\ 
5 péae Tobro 8 trou bardpyer y ot dor e€ dvdyxyns dmoba- 
n +h bs > n £ 7 S a ¢ / 3 
veiTat 7} OvK amobavetrar  opoiws b€ Kav uTEepmndyoy Tis Els 
N\ f ¢ 3. UN , of ‘\ € f ~ 4 
Ta yevopeva, 6 avros Adyoss yon yap Umapye. TotTo & 
Twt, A€yo BF TO yeyovds: e& dvdyxns dpa mavta Eorar Ta 
+ 7 <a \ 3 n ‘ “ ‘ sf mn) / 
éxdueva, olov TO amobavely rov CGvTa: adn ydp TL yéyover, 
% 3 3 n 7m P) 3 3 , * 4 
io olov Ta éevavtla év 7G aire. GrddX’ «i voow 7 Bia, 
otmw, GAN édy Todt yevnrat. Sydrov dpa ore peéxpe Twos 
BadiCe. apyns, atrn 8 ovKérs eis dAdo. ora: oby 4H TOD 
£ , 3 4 v4 X nm f 7 «4 
6nérep érvyey ain, kal alrioy ris yevéoews airs dAdo 
te ld 5 3 3 >) ‘ a \ ¥ n~ € 3 “ t 
ovbév. GAN els apy}y tolay kai airy molov 7 dvaywyn 7 
4 2 € + » 6¢ > \ - ef K€ 9 
15 TOLUUTN, TOTEpoy @s eis BAnY N ws eis TO OD EvEeKa 7 ws Els 
TO KWHTAY, PaALoTA oKETTEOV. 

Tlept pev ofp rod xara ovpBeBynxds dvros adeloOd 4 
(Sidpicras ydp tkav@s) To 6& ws adnOes dv, Kal ph dv ws 
wWeddos, évetdn rapa otvOeciv éott xal dsaipeow, Td 68 ovp- 

\ \ 2 f \ XN \ 3 XN N\ 
20 OAOY epi peptopoy avTipdcews (ro wey yap aAnOes Tiy 

/ +N “~ 4 xv \ 3 3 , 9 4 
KaTagaci é€ml TH cuyKeyerm exer THY SO arodacw Ent 
TO Sunpnueva, 7d 5€ Weddos TovTov Tod peplopod THY dvTida- 

Dp OLNPHMEYO, MEPLO HL 1) a 
n X \ a K \ s n , 
ow: was 6€ TO Gua 7 TO xwpls voety cupBaiver, GAAos 
Adyos, Aéyw 5€ 7d Gua kal rd xwpis Bore ph 7d edekiis 
25 G\N’ ev te ylyveoOat) ov yap éott Td Weddos Kal Td dAnOes 
> “ / ea \ \ 3 \ > aN \ \ 
€y Tos mpaypacw, olovy TO péev ayafoy adnOés TO O€ Ka- 
Koy evOds Weidos, GAN’ ev Bbiavoig, wept S& Ta Gara Kal 
4 30 avw Apelt 34 tovrou yp. E av A> sup. lin. et 1: om. 
EJ Asc. dAAov J yp. E Asc. by d5¢ EJ Asc. 2 vow 
# seclusi (cf. 1.10): habent codd. Al. otro... denon om. A? et 
ut vid. Al. 8 yévos J} Io atr@ AP et ut vid. Al. aire 
copart ET 13 GAAo A> AL. om. EJT Asc. 15 es alt. 
om. A> 18 dAnOés yp. E 19 mapa EJAY Al.: sept recc. 


24 roalt EJ Asc.e: om. AP ALS réorecce, Alf: rea EJAY = 25 
kai] re kal E 27 evdvs recc. Al: et AP: om, EJF 


3. 10274 30 — 4. 1028° 6 


ra ti ear ovd’ év diavola'—éoa pev ody d€t Oewpioa rept 
TO oUTWS Ov Kal pi) Ov, torepoy ericKxenTéovs emel SF H oUp- 
mAoKH éoTw Kai 4 dwalpecis ev Siavola GAN ovK ev Tots 30 

tf \ 3 Cd \ sf a\ mn , sh \ \ 
mpaypact, TO 0 obrws dy Erepov dv TGv Kupims (} yap To 

f 3 k ‘\ Kh x4 \ ¥ f * 
tl éotw 7 Ort mowov 4 brit Tocov 7% TL dAAO ovvdanTEL 7} 
Sratpel 7) Sidvowa), Td pev os cvuBEeBnkds Kal TO Os AAN- 
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BOOK A 


(I) WispoM Is THE KNOWLEDGE OF FIRST CAUSES (CHS. I, 2), 


(A) T¥isdom is a knowledge of causes (ch. 1). 


g8o%21. All men by nature desire to know, as is indicated by the 
love we have for our senses, even apatt from their practical uses, and 
especially for that of sight because it tells us much about the differences 
between things. 

27. (1) Sensation is common to all animals. Further, 

28. (2) from sensation in some animals arises memory, which makes 
them intelligent, and, if they have also hearing, makes them capable of 
being taught. 

The other animals live by imagination and memory, with smal] share 
in ‘ experience ’, but 

b28. (3) in man many memories of the same thing produce expen- 
ence. Experience may easily be confused with what are really its 
results, viz. 

98122. (4) science and art. Art arises when from many notions of 
experience there comes a single universal judgement. To judge that 
A was good for &, C, &c, when ill of disease JV, 18 a matter of experi- 
ence; to judge that A was good for all men of a certain constitution 
when ill of a certain disease, a matter of art. 

12, Experience 1s often practically more successful than art, because 
it 1s of the particular and practice deals with particulars, and with 
universals only as concomuitants of paiticulars. 

24. But knowledge and wisdom belong to art rather than to exper- 
ence, because artists know causes and men of experience only facts. 

go For this reason too master-artists are thought to have wisdom 
rather than manual workers, who act by habit very much as lifeless 
things do by nature. 

b4, In general, we think art more truly knowledge than experience, 
because it implies the power to teach. 

10. Further, though the senses have most to do with knowledge of 
particulars, we do not think them to be wisdom because they never 
tell us the ‘why’. 

13. At fist the mventor of any art was admured, not only fer the 
utility of his invention but for his wisdom ; late: the inventors of arts 
that aim at giving pleasure were esteemed wiser than the inventors of 
useful atts ; 
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20. it was only when both these kinds of art had been established 
that the alts which aim neither at pleasure nor at the necessities of Itfe 
were discovered. They demand leisure; and this 1s why mathematics 


was founded by the Egyptian priests 

25. The difference between art, science, &c., is stated in the 
Ethics, our present point is that every one takes wisdom to be con- 
cerned with first causes ; 

29. this 1s why the expetienced man 1s thought wiser than the man 
who has only sensation, the artist than the expeiienced man, the master~ 
artist than the manual wolker, the theoretical than the productive arts. 


The purpose of this chaptei 1s stated at g8r> 27. It is to show 
that codéa 1s universally held to be conceined with the primaly causes 
and principles. Though the chapter begins without any reference to 
codia, and seems to be merely tracing the development of mind from 
peiception to science through memory, experience, and ait, the under- 
lying intention throughout (cf g81%25, > 4, 5, 10, 16, 18) 1s to 
bring out the implications of the woids codds, codéa, which are finally 
summed up in 981524. For the transition from perception to science 
ch Az. Post. u. 19 

Jaeger has shown (Arvséofeles 68 ff.) that chs. 1, 2 ate based on 
a fuller treatment of the same topics by Aristotle in the Profrepticus. 
Cf for instance g80®% 21-28 with Iamblichus, Profreff. 43. 20-27, 
44. 9-27 (Pistelli), 9815 r32—982% 2 with Arist fr. 53 (Rose, 1886). 

980? 23. On the superionty of sight to the other senses cf. De Sensu 
437° 3, where, however, though sight is said to be superior mpés ra 
Gvaykaia kat xa? atti, hearing 1s said to be superior zpds voty Kal 
kara ovpSeBykds (cf. g80> 21-25). The passage in the De Sensu 
further explains how it 1s that sight aoAAds dyAo0t Scadhopds. It 18 
because all bodies have colour, so that in seeing colour we see indirectly 
the common sensibles—figure, size, movement, number Alexander 
assigns a different reason, that in coloui itself there are many varieties, 
while by touch we perceive only pairs of opposites, hot and cold or dry 
and wet 

29. Tots pev adtdv otk éyylyvetar pyypn. De An. 428% 10 cites ants, 
bees, and grubs as animals not having davraoia, which 1s implied in 
memory (De Mem.451%14) Butin view of 980 23 and De Pars, An. 
648% 5, 650525 difficulties have been felt about this statement, and 
Torstrik with some ancient authouty emends the text so as to make 
it draw a contrast between ants and bees as having memory, and grubs 
as not having it. 

ber. The difficulties which have been felt about the reading of AD 
and Alexandei are somewhat unreal Auistotle fiist uses dpovipdrepa 
and paGyrixétrepa as almost synonymous, and then by an after- 
thought distinguishes between them. Of the emendations ihe best 
is that of Bywater, who inserts ra. d¢ after doovipdrepa 

fpdviyzos 18 not here used im the strict sense defined in ZX. 

I 2 
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1140? 20 dvdyxy rv ppovyow ew elvar pera Adyou édyGH wepl ra 
dvOpdmwa éyaba xpaxtixyv. pdvyois as it exists in animals involves 
no Aéyos. But its existence in animals, in this wider sense, 1s pointed 
out even in the Evfics (1141226, cf De Gen. An. 753% 11). 

23 ofov péditra. Bees are here said to have memory, and not 
to have heanng In Ast, An 624214 Aristotle says it 18 doubtful 
whether they hear. In De Az. 428% 10 it 1s imphed that they do not 
remember; but see 980% 29 n. 

24. kav ef tL Toodroy GANO yévos Ldwv gov. E.g. the ant (De 
Part, An. 630° 26) 

pavOdver, as the reference to hearing shows, means ‘can be 
taught’. This is the force of the distinction between pafely and 
cipev in De An, 4299. In Ast An 608417 we are told explicitly 
that animals which hear xowwve? rivds dpa kal pabyoews Kal SidarKaXdias, 
both from one another and from man 

26. The relation between davracia and pyhun is stated mn De Mem, 
451214. prpuy 1S havrdoparos, ds eikdyos ot Pdvracpa, is Te, 
in order that we may have memory we must not only retam an image 
but also recognize it as standing for an object. Further, memory 
involves, while ¢avracia does not, a sense of time (44928). The 
nature of davracia is discussed n De Ax. 42475 29—429% 9. 

€umerpias Sé peréxer pixpdy It is not easy to see what Aristotle 
wants to say about éuepia, the connecting lmk between memory and 
art or science. Amimals have a little of it; on the other hand it 
involves thought (98126). In principle it seems not to differ from 
memory. If you have many memories of the same object you will have 
éumepia; those animals, then, which have good memories will 
occasionally have it, and men will constantly have it. Afte. having 
described it, howeve:, as produced by many memories of the same 
object, Anstotle proceeds to describe it as embracing a memo1y about 
Callias and a memory about Sociates. These are not the same 
object, but only instances of the same universal; say, ‘ phlegmatic 
persons suffering from fever’ An animal, or a man possessing only 
éurepia, acts on such memories, and is unconsciously affected by the 
identical element in the different objects But in man a new activity 
sometimes occurs, which never occurs in the lower animals A man 
may grasp the universal of which Callias and Socrates are instances, 
and may give to a third patient the 1emedy which helped them, 
knowing that he is doing so because the third patient shares their 
general character. This is art or scilence—for here these two are not 
distinguished by Aristotle. 

What is revived by memory has previously been experienced as 
aunit, Experience, on the other hand, is a coagulation of memouies ; 
what 1s active im piesent consciousness in virtue of experience has 
not been experienced together. Therefore (2) as embodying the 
data of unconsciously selected awarenesses it foreshadows a uni- 
versal, but (2) as not conscious of what in the past is relevant, 
and why, it is not aware of it as universal. I.e, experience is a stage 
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in which there has appeared ability to mteipret the present in the 
light of the past, but an ability which cannot account for itself, when 
it accounts for itself 1t becomes art. 

Alexander suggests (4.15) that pxpév is an intentional under- 
statement, and that Aristotle really means that animals have xo éurretpia 
L. 28 yiyverar 8 ék rhs pvnpns eurretpia toils évOparors also suggests 
this, and éuzreipia does not seem to be elsewheie ascribed to the brutes. 
But the passage, though not very clear, on the whole seems to distinguish 
men fiom other animals by their possession of art, not by their 
possession of experience ; and in point of fact the acquired instincts of 
animals exhibit the chatacteristics of expenence as described above. 

981° 2, droBaiver 8 émornpn Kai réyvn Bid THs eueiplas ois 
avOpamois. At first art can only be acquired by experience; but it 
may be tiansmitted by teaching, so that there are people who have ait 
without experience (1. 14). 

4. &s dyot Mdos. Polus was a well-known pupil of Goigias, and 
this jingle 1s i Gorgias’ style. Polus makes the remark in Pl. Gorg. 
448c, but it 1s implied that it also occuried in his work on oratory 
(ib 4628). 

8. Kaddtg. Callias, the well-known pation of Piotagoras and 
other sophists (cf Pl. Afol. 20a, Prot. 314.0, 315 D, Crat 391 B, Xen. 
Symp. 1 5, 4. 62) Prof. Taylor suggests, howevei, that Aristotle 
is reproducing ‘a personal tiick employed by Plato im lectuing,... 
the trick of using members of the audience as the logical subjects of 
sample propositions’ (Varza Socratica 43). He thinks, therefore, 
that KaAdig refers to Callippus, the assassin of Dion, and Swxpéret to 
the younger Socrates (for whom cf. Z, 103625). Now Coriscus, who 
is often used in this way, and sometimes coupled with Socrates (Zup. 
1665 32, De Part, An 644%25, De Gen. An. 767> 25, 768% 6), was very 
likely a member of Aristotle’s audience (cf A 101317 n.). But the 
association of Callias with Cleon in An. fr. 4327, and with Themis- 
tocles in Soph, £2, 176% 1, and that of Sociates with Hippias in ier, 
1356533 suggest that the famous Callias and the famous Socrates are 
meant. 

Prof. H. Jackson has conjectured with much probability, from the 
1eferences to Callas in Z, 103324, 1034°6, An. Pr. 43° 36, that 
Aristotle had in his lecture-room a picture representing the scene in 
Pl. Prot. 335 0c, where Callas prevents Socrates from leaving the 
company (/. of P. xxxv 195 f), 

12, Jackson (/. of P. vi 206) points out that rols breyparddecw F 
xokwdeow answers to roils rooicde xar’ eldos &v ddopurGeton, and Tuper= 
Tovst Kavow tO Kduvovat Tyvdt THY vorov, So that the second 7» must 
be excised. Aeyyoarddys and yoddSys describe not diseases but 
natural é&es. Cf £. NV. 1181b3, Prod/ i. 9, 11, 12. 

mpos prev oby T6 mparrew. The answei to wey comes in, 24 GAN’ dws. 

18, xAnv GAN” 7 does not seem to be an Anstotelian combination, 
and the reading of A>, which omits Aj, 1s probably the 
original one, 
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1g. Zwxpdryy. This is the usual form of the accusative in Xenophon, 
while Swxpdry is the Platonic form. In Aristotle the genitive and 
dative are Swxpdrovs, Swxpéret. Swxpdry occurs in Zop. 160> 24, 28, 
Phys. 228% 3, but m Caf. 13514, 18, 22, 14210, 11, 14, Am Pr. 
43°35 Seoxpdrny is the better attested reading. It appears better to 
read it here and avoid hiatus, 

20. © oupBéByKey GvOpdme etvar. It 1s of course not an accident 
of Callias, as opposed to Ins essence and his properties, that he 1s 
a man; nor (as Bonitz says) a ovpBeByxds xal’ atré or property as 
opposed to his essence. ovpGeByxds is used simply to indicate that 
it 1s not directly man that the doctor cures, but directly Callias and 
indirectly man because Callas is a man. For this use of M. 
10878 19. 

ba-5. tods... os, These words, omitted by Ab! and Alexander, 
are sufficiently warranted by the othe: MSS. and by Asc. ro. 6, and 
need cause no difficulty if they are treated as parenthetical and as ov, 
&c. (1. 5) 1s taken to refer to the dpyeréxroves (# 30). 

In ll, 2, 3 wovety pe, ovk eiddra, b€ vovety & Tovel is commonly read, and 
taken as going with rots 6’, in which case cidédra, must be supposed to 
have its gender by attraction, But E and A>? read zoze? . . . rove? for 
wolv ... wovelvy, and this 1s clearly mght. These words fall within 
the éomep clause and go with rv diyer éva. Anstotle begins by 
likening the action of yeiporéyvas to that of lifeless things, but proceeds 
to point out a contrasf (that the latter act as they do by nature and 
the former by habit), which interrupts the construction and produces 
a not unnatural anacolouthon. 

7. dos TE oynpetoy Tou eiddros . . Td Sdvacbar BiddoKew eortiv. 
Cf. Pl, Alezd.1. 118 vz 

18. tay Sé mpds Btaywyyy obcGv. diaywyy 1s used of the contemplative 
life (e.g. A. 10725 14), and we might suppose that that 1s here in 
question. But 1.21 and 98223 show that Anstotle has in mind 
a threefold division of réyva., (1) af apds révayxata (useful arts), 
(2) at wpds Siaywyyv 981> 18, zpds Hdovyvy 21, rpds pacravyv Kal 
Siaywynv 982523 (almost = fine arts), (3) af uy mpds Hooviv pnSe 
mpos Tdvayxata 981 21 (theoretical arts, or sciences), Saywy} 1s by 
no means confined to the theoretical life (Z..M. 1127» 34, r171> 13, 
117612, 14, Pol 1334817, 1339 17, 1341? 40). 

23. For the Egyptian origin of mathematics cf. Pl. Phaedr. 274. 
Herodotus (i1. 109) ascribes a more utilitarian origin to Egyptian 
geometry, viz. the need of remeasuring the land after inundations. 
Certain geometrical discoveries may have been made by the pniests 
in the course of solving a problem with which they weie specially 
concerned, that of the onentation of temples. But geometry with the 
Egyptians never advanced beyond the practical art of mensuration 
(Heath, G&. Afarh 1 120-128) Aristotle might also have referred to 
the debt which Greek astronomy owed to the ast:onomical observations 
of the Babylonian priests, for which cf De Caelo 292°8 ‘So far as 
the evidence of history extends’, Gomperz remarks (Greek Thinkers, 
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i, 43), ‘an organized caste of priests and scholars, combining the 
necessary leisure with the equally necessary continuity of tradition, 
was at all times indispensable to the beginnings of scientific research. 
But its beginning and its end in such cases were only too hkely to 
coincide, for when scientific doctrines aie mixed up with religious 
tenets the same lifeless dogmatism will commonly benumb them 
both... . Thus we may account it a double blessing for the free 
progress of thought among the Gieeks that their predecessors’ in 
civilization possessed an organized priesthood, and that they themselves 
lacked it.’ 

25. év tows jOuKors. L. WV. vi. 11390 14—1141> 8, radAa 7d duoyery 
are dpdvycis, copia, vots. The reference to the £¢fzcs is found in all 
the MSS. and in Alexander and Asclepius, and the reasons alleged for 
treating 1t as spurious are illusory, True, the difference between art 
and science has hitherto been ignored, as it often 1s in Anstotle; but 
that 1s because he has been dealing with the difference between both 
of them and unreasoning experience. Now, however, the difference 
between art and science becomes important; it 1s just that which has 
already (1 21) been indicated between systems of knowledge that am 
at utility or pleasure and those whose end 1s in themselves; and 
nothing 1s more natural than to refer to the work in which the difference 
is most fully tleated. It must not, however, be inferred that the Az/ics 
was written before Book A, the reference may easily have been added 
by Aristotle in a later revision. The question whether Zzics VI 1s 
the work of Aristotle 1s here irrelevant ; if 1t were not, there would still 
have been originally an Aristotelian Book VI covering much the same 
ground. 

Zeller thinks the £7ics earlier than the Metaphysics. It 1s certain 
at least that no undoubtedly genuine work of Aristotle quotes any part 
of the MMefaphysics except A, which clearly must be considered 
separately and may have been written considerably earlier than the 
other parts. 

28. wept ra mpGta atria. What Aristotle has shown with regaid 
to codia is that (1) artists are thought to be wiser than experienced 
people because they know better, 1.e. because they know the cause as 
well as the fact (® 25), (2) master-artists are thought to be wiser than 
artisans for the same reason (® 30), (3) none of the senses 1s thought 
to be wisdom, for the same i1eason (ro), (4) the mventois of non- 
utilitarian alts are thought to be wiser than the imventors of utilitarian 
arts (> 18). The Aefaphysics being an essay in codéa, Amstotle says 
his object in tracing in this chapte: the development of thought has 
been to point out what is implied 1n the ordinary usage (éroAauBdvover 
mavres) Of the words codds, codia, and, as (1), (2), and (3) above 
cleaily show, the implication is that codéa 1s conceined with airia o1 
apxat. Aristotle says here that itis concerned with rpéraairia. Wath 
objects to para, since Aristotle in this chapter only proves that 
wisdom is concerned with cerfain causes (982% 2), and does not prove 
till ch. 2 that it deals with firs? causes (9825, 9). But here (g8x> 
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27-29) Aristotle is not stating what he has proved, but what he is 
trying to prove; he proves half of it in ch. x and the rest in ch. 2. 





(B) The causes, the knowledge of which is wisdom, are first 
causes (ch. 2). 


982° 4. It will become clear with what causes wisdom is concerned, 
if we consider the common views about the wise man. 

(1) He knows everything, as far as possible, without knowing the 
particulars one by one, 

(2) He knows things that are hard to know (which is why sensation 
does not imply wisdom). 

(3) He is more exact and (4) more capable of teaching the causes 
of things than others. 

(5) Knowledge pursued for its own sake 1s more truly wisdom than 
knowledge desirable for its results, 

(6) A governing science 1s more truly wisdom than a subordimate one. 

21. The more universal a science 1s, the better it fulfils the first 
condition ; and also the second, since its objects are furthest removed 
from sensation. 

25. The more primary its objects, the better it fulfils the third con- 
dition, since it 1s more abstract. 

28. The more it 1s concerned with causes, the better it fulfils the 
fourth condition. 

30. The knowledge of what is most knowable, 1. e. of the first things 
and of the causes from which other things are known, best fulfils the 
fifth condition. 

04. The knowledge of the final cause of the world best fulfils the 
sixth condition. 

7. All the characteristics of wisdom, then, point to its being the 
knowledge of first causes, including the final cause. 

u, That it is not a science of production 1s cleat also from the fist 
philosophers or lovers of wisdom. Philosophy arose out of wonder, 
which implies the awareness of one’s ignorance (so that the lover of 
myth is ina sense a philosopher, myth being composed of wonders), 
If people philosophized to escape from ignorance, they were evidently 
pursuing knowledge for its own sake. 

22, This is indicated also by the fact that philosophy atose only when 
the necessities and pleasures of life had been provided for. Philosophy, 
the only science pursued for its own sake, 1s the only flee science 

28. Hence it might seem a privilege which God would grudge to 
man, if there 1s anything in what the poets say. But God 1s not jealous. 
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983° 4. This knowledge is the most divine, (1) as being the most. 
worthy of God, and (2) as being knowledge of the divine, since it 
is of first causes and God is a cause of all things. It is the least 
necessary but the best of all sciences. 

11, We begin by wondering that things are as they ate, eg. 
that the diagonal of the square 1s incommensurate with the side, 

18, we must end in a state in which we should wonder if they were 
otherwise. 


982° 13. Kal Tov SidacKadtKdTepov Tay aitiay coddtepov efvar. In 
], 28, taking up the point here made, Aristotle says ‘the knowledge 
that contemplates the causes is didacKadix7) wGdAov than the others’. 
The syllogism implied is: 

Knowledge that is ddacxartxwrépa is copia 

Knowledge of causes 18 didacKadiKwrépa. 

Therefore knowledge of causes 1s codia. 

L. 13 1s meant to state the major, l. 28 the minor premise. trav 
air.av is therefore out of place in 1,13. Baumann and Gomperz treat 
it aS an inteipolation from |. 29; but it 1s testified to by Alexande1 
as well as by all the MSS., and similar carelessness 1s not uncommon 
in Aristotle. 

16. The description of ‘wisdom’ as the ruling or most authori- 
tative science 1s difficult, It 1s easy to see how zroAurixy can be 
descnbed by Anstotle as exercising authority over such sciences 
as strategy (Z. iV. 10og4>2). It ascertaims the end foi man, and 
orders (érirdrre:) strategy to devise means for the attainment of this 
end in particular circumstances. But codia 1s not a practical but 
a pulely theoietical science; in what sense then does it issue com- 
mands? To see Aristotle’s meaning we must look to > 4~7, which 
supphes the minor premise answering to the major stated in # 16-19. 
The argument 1s: 

The most authoritative science 1s codia. 

The science which knows the final cause is the most authoritative. 

Therefore the science which knows the ultimate causes, and among 
others the ultimate final cause, 1s codéa. 

But the notion of ‘ final cause’ here contains an ambiguity The 
final cause, the study of which makes the science that studies it 
authoritative, 1s the end for the sake of which everything ought to 
be done (rivos &vexev éort zpaxréov Exacroy, » 5), it 18 only the science 
that studies this end,1 e. wodurixy, that can properly be said éirdrrew, 
and therefore, if Aristotle’s major premise is right, to be codéa. But 
the science which Aristotle infers to be codéa 1s that which studies 
TO adpiotov év tH dice wéoy (7), Le. the end towards which all 
cleation 7 fact moves; and this 1s metaphysics. Thus an argument 
which could only prove ethics or politics to be the highest wisdom 
is used to prove metaphysics to be so. Anstotle gets into a similar 
difficulty in the Z¥/zes about the compazative claims of ‘politics’ and 
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metaphysics to be the supreme science. He descmbes ‘ politics 

as the architectonic science, and so seems to put it on a higher level 
than metaphysics; but he sets this aside as a misinterpretation, and 
says that ‘politics’ does not use copia but ensures its coming into 
being, and issues orders not to it but for its sake (1145 8). 

It should be remembered that the present passage is a statement of 
evdoéa, So that some looseness in the thought may be expected. 

21. Aristotle now proceeds to show that the characteristics of 
wisdom enumerated in Il. 8-19 belong to the universal science (1. 22), 
the science that deals with the most universal objects (24), with the 
primary objects (26, > 2), with causes (29, © 2), with the good or the 
best (66), Wisdom, then, will be knowledge of the first or most 
universal causes of things, and among others of the final cause. 

23. trws, i.e. potentially. Cf Ax. Post. 86% 22. 

Ta drroxeipeva, the instances fallmg under the universal The best 
parallel to this use of the word 1s in An. Post. g1® 11. 

23-25. Aristotle usually, as here by implication, descnbes knowledge 
as proceeding from the particular, which 1s nearer to sense, to the 
universal, which 1s further from it. But for the complementary aspect 
of the truth, the advance from abstract to concrete, cf. Phys. 
1843 21D r4 

25-28, Cf. Pl. PA 56c, An. Post. 87% 31. 

29. paddov seems to go both with ddackaduxy and with réy airav 
Gewpytixy =) THV aitiOv Oewpytixy pwadAov practically = 7 roy zpdrwv 
airtév Pewpyrixy, and thus Aristotle shows that the science of first 
causes 1s worthier of the name of ‘ wisdom’ than the sciences that 
grasp secondary causes 

bg. There is a difficulty in the statement that the zpdra and atria 
are padior émoryta If all éwrsoryun presupposes these, which 1s 
Aristotle's constant doctrine, how can these themselves be objects of 
éxiornpn ? Strictly speaking they cannot, since értorjun 1s demon- 
strative and demonstration cannot prove its own premises (An, Post 
100) 10, £. NV. 1140%33, &c.). Really that which knows first princi- 
ples 1s vots, or copia as including vots, but ériorijun 1s occasionally 
used as here in a wider sense in which 1t 1s not distinguished from pods. 
In An. Post. 72> 19 the ériorjpn of duera is said to be dvamddeuKros. 
In An. Post 88° 36 émiorjun dvamddexros 1s mentioned alongside of 
vous ; but these may be only alternative expressions for the same thing. 
Even the constant use of the phrase émiorjpy daodetixy suggests 
that éruoryyy dvorddeuntos Was not in ordinary usage a contradiction 
in terms, though Aristotle preferred to use émorjyy as implying 
demonstration. 

Jaeger aigues that the argument requues 74 rpdra. atria (cf. 1. g and 
B. 9965 33, which refers to the present passage), and that Alexander 
read it. He therefore proposes ra rpGra y aira and thinks that Ab’s 
reading arose from this by dittography. But Alexander may well 
have had xai rd (or xat) aima (13. 24, 28), and Aristotle could quite 
well treat zpara and airva. as synonyms. 
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4-47. For the argument ch 216 n. . 

i. As St. Thomas observes, there 1s a point in the substitution 
of dirocodycdvrwr, pirocodety 13, piAdcodos 18 for copia, coos, 
which have been used before. For Aristotle is now proving that the 
study 1s not practical but actuated simply by love of knowledge. 

12-13. Bia yap... prrocopety, Cf Pl Zheaet. 1550. 

13 T& mpdxeipa. Alexander cites the questions ‘ why amber attracts 
chaff-like substances ’ (a problem which interested Thales), ‘the nature 
of the rambow’ (discussed by Anaximenes and by other early thinkers), 
and othe: meteorological problems. 

17-19. The argument is; 

Myth is full of things that excite wonde1. 

He who wonders thinks he 1s ignorant. 

He who thinks he is ignorant desires knowledge. 

Therefore the lover of myth 1s a lover of knowledge. 

We may compare the interesting peisonal confession, probably from 
one of Aristotle’s letters to Antipater, dow atrirys Kal povarns eipl, 
iropvOdrepos yéyova (fr. 1582» 14). 

22. 7d cupBeByxds 1s used here in a non-technical sense; it means 
‘ the course of events’. 

23. mpos paotévyy kal Suaywyyy 1s co-ordinate with dvaykaiwy, as 1s 
clearly shown by 981617. faordvy means physical comfort, duaywyy 
mental enjoyment. The insertion of révy would make the meaning 
clearer, but 1s not necessaly. 

24. $pdvyats is used here not in the strict sense defined in &. /V. vi. 
5, but in the wide sense in which it 1s not distinguished from co¢éa or 
erornun ‘This is the regular usage in Plato and 1s not uncommon in 
Anistotle. Cf Bonttz’s Index, 834>4~—12. 

27. For the notion of a free science cf Pl. Aep 4994, 5360E. 

28—98325 Cf £.N.1177> 31-33, Pl. Hpi. 988 a, B. The opposite 
view 1s expiessed in Epicharm fr. 20 (Diels), Eur. Bacch. 395 f., 
424-432 

30. Kata Epovidyy. Fr. 3 Hiller, quoted alieady by Plato, Pro. 
341 E, 344. Simonides’ line contmues avdpa & otk ere py ov KaKov 
éupevat, on which Aristotle models the end of his sentence 

983% 2. oltre TS Belov hOovepdv, Cf. Pl. Phacdr. 247A, Lim. 29E. 

3. WoAAG WedSovrar dowdot 1s quoted as a proverb alieady by Solon, 
fr. 26 Hiller, Cf. Leutsch and Schneidewm, Paroemzographt, 1. 371, 
l. 128, 615. 

6 In assigning to God knowledge of the causes of existing things, 
Aristotle is mconsistent with his account in Bk. A,im which God's 
thought has no object but Himself. He 1s speaking of God as 
commonly conceived. 

14. Tav Oaupdtey tadtéuata Alexandei (18 17) explains as ra bad 
Tov Gavparoroiy Sexvipeva wratyvia, & €& abrév Soxel cal adroparus 
keto Got, i e. the figures in something like a Punch and Judy show. 
Cf the 1eference in the myth ofthe cave, Pl. Rep 5148. St. Thomas's 
(and Schwegler’s) view that rév Oavydrwv is piedicate is sufficiently 
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refuted by the mode of reference to these puppets in De Gen An 
#34510, 74108, The manuscript reading 1s intolerably harsh; it 
would require us to understand some such words as @aupacra éorw 
after ratrouara, and this is very difficult. Bonitzsaw that rois .. . airiay 
would come better after raov1n 1. 16, but this would leave xa@azep rév 
Gavpdrwv roirdépara without a satisfactory construction. Jaeger has 
put this nght by supposing wepi to have dropped out by haplography 
after xaddrep xaddmep in the sense of ofov Is not common, but 
cf. Zop. 124516. ois... airiay is probably a marginal addition by 
Aristotle, which has been inserted in the wrong part of the text. 

15. thy THs Svaperpou doupperpiav, I. 1053%17, Top, 1064 38, 
163912, Phys. 221>24, De Gen An. 7420 24, EN. 1112%22 show 
that the reference 1s to the incommensurability of the diagonal of 
a square with the side, not to that of the diameter of a circle with 
the circumference. 

17. ei tu7d edaxioto ph perpetrar I.e. the natural supposition is 
that everything must be measurable by the smallest thing of its own 
kind, and accordingly that there must be a unitary line of which 
all other lines are multiples. 

18, kara thy mapountav, The proverb is devrépwy duevdver (Leutsch 
and Schneidewi, 1. 62, 234, u. 357). 

21-23. Bonitz raises the question whether the codéa that Aristotle 
here claims to have stated the nature of 1s science in geneial or 
metaphysics ocodéa can be used in the wider sense (e g. in the £7fzcs 
it includes mathematics and physics, 11418 23, 1), and some of the 
marks of codia that Anstotle has here collected are characteristic not 
of one particular science but of excellence in any (982 12-14). But 
from several phrases in the chapter (982% 4, 14-16, 25-28, 4, 8, 
983% 6) it is clear that he 1s establishing the nature of one among the 
sciences. Starting with the notion of godia simply as the most 
admirable form of knowledge, he has now determined it as knowledge 
of the primary or most universal causes, 1. e. as metaphysics. 


(II) THE KINDS OF FIRST CAUSE, CONFIRMATION OF OUR LIST BY A 
REVIEW OF THE DOCTRINES OF PREVIOUS PHILOSOPHERS (CHS. 3-10) 


(A) Account of previous systems (chs. 3-7). 
Early treatment of material and efficient causes (chs. 3, 4). 


983° 24. To know a thing 1s to know its first cause, causes are of 
four kinds—the essence, the matter, the source of movement, the end 
or good. 

83. We have considered these in the Physics, but it will be useful to 
study the views of our predecessors; we shall thus either find some 
new kind of cause or have ow list confirmed. 
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b6. (1) Most of the earliest thinkers recognized only maverial causes, 
i.e. that out of which all things are generated and into which they pass 
when destroyed. Because such a substratum persists, they think 
nothing is ieally generated or destroyed 

18. They differ about the number and nature of these causes. 
(z) Thales says the cause is wate1, presumably because (1) the nutri- 
ment of everything, and (1) the seed of everything, is moist. 

27. Some think the ancient cosmologists held this view, since they 
made Ocean and Tethys the parents of generation, and made the gods 
swear by water. This speculation is doubtful, but at any rate Thales 
is said to have held this view (Hippo hardly deserves consideration). 

984° 5. (2) Anaximenes and Diogenes make air the first principle, 
(c) Hippasus and Heraclitus fire. 

8. (7) Empedocles adds earth and recognizes the four elements, 
which aie eternal and meiely change im number when combined 
or dissociated. 

Ir. (e) Anaxagoias says the pumciples ale mfinite in numbei; 
practically all homogeneous substances are ‘generated’ and ‘ de- 
stroyed’ thus, by congregation and disgiegation. 

18. (2) Since the substratum cannot move itself, the facts forced 
philosophers to seek a source of movement. 

27. (a) The oldest philosophers, who recognized only one sub- 
stratum, did not feel this difficulty ; (6) some of the monists, as though 
defeated by it, deny not only gene1ation and destruction but all 
change. (¢) The only monist who caught a glimpse of the efficient 
cause was Parmenides, and he did so only in so far as he recognized 
In a sense two causes, 

5. (d) It is easier for the pluralists to recognize it; ¢. g. they treat 
fire as a source of movement, and the othei elements as passive. 

8 (¢) Such causes being insufficient to generate the would, philoso- 
phers had to look again for the efficient cause. Neither a material 
element, nor chance, could be held iesponsible for the goodness 
in things. 

15. (i) When Anaxagoias said that reason was present in nature, 
as in animals, as the cause of oider, he seemed like a sober man 
among drunkards—though he is said to have been anticipated by 
Hermotimus, 

20, These thinkers treated 1eason as the cause both of the good- 
ness in things and of movement. 

23. One might suspect that the first seeker after such a cause was 
Hesiod o1 Parmenides or whoever fist treated love as a plinciple. 
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32. (ii) To account for the badness in the world as well as the 


good, Empedocles introduced love and strife. 
985°4. These as the causes of good and evil must be good itself 
and evil itself, so that he is the first to treat good and evil as 


principles. 

to. These thinkers had a notion of the material and efficient causes, 
but an inadequate one, for they use them but little, For 

18. (1) Anaxagoras drags in reason as an explanation only when he 


is in a difficulty, and 

21. (1) Empedocles does not use his causes enough, nor con- 
sistently. When strife divides the All into its elements, 1t wzz¢es the 
portions of each single element; and similarly love dzvzdes. 

29. Empedocles was the first who introduced (a) contiary efficient 
principles, (6) four material elements—though he treats them as two, 


opposing fire to the others. 
54. Leucippus and Democritus treat the full or existent and the 


empty or non-existent as material elements ; 
Lo. they generate everything else by three differentiae—shape, order, 


and position. 

19, These thinkers, like the others, neglected to explain the origin 
of movement. This then is the extent to which the matenal and 
efficient causes were recognized by the earlier thinkers. 


983° 25. Thy mpdrny aitiay, not, as often, the proximate, but the 
primary, ultimate cause (é& dpyjs 1.24) Colle thinks that while rap 
é€ doyjs airiwy must mean absolutely first causes, tiv rparyy airiay 
must mean the first cause peculzar to the particular kind of thing which 
1s the object of the science in question He therefore regards rére . .. 
yvwpiley as a gloss. But since the science in question here is meta- 
physics, the study of what is, simply as being, the distinction he draws 
is not relevant, and there 1s no reason to doubt these words. 

26. Here, as in the Phyics (19423), the doctrine of the fou 
causes 1s introduced quite abruptly. Aristotle nowhere shows us how 
he reached it, nor offeis any logical deduction of 1t. The best that he 
does 1s to show—what it 1s the main object of Book A to show—that 
these four causes are those that one after another came to light in the 
earlier history of philosophy, and that no others had come to hight 
(99311). The doctrine is found in several of his works besides those 
that are very largely occupied with it (the P&hyszes and the Meta- 
physws), but there is an almost complete silence about it m the 
Organon. The one passage which refers to it 1s An. Post u. 11 
While in all other respects the notion of the four causes remains 
fundamentally the same in all the works in which it occurs, the place 
filled, in other references to the four causes, by the material cause 1s 
occupied in that passage by what is called 73 tivwv dvrwv avayKn TOUT’ 
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elvat, and this is explained as the two premises from which a conclusion 
follows. Further, this cause is identified with the formal cause (9 4° 34), 
while the material cause is never identified with the formal The 
premises of a syllogism occur as an zzsfance of the material cause in 
Phys 195218 (A. 1013) 20). 

27, Thy otciay Kat Td Tl yy etvat. Though odoia is propeily a non- 
committal word, meaning the most real element in a thing, wherever 
that 1s to be found—zin the essence of the thing, the universal or class 
under which it falls, or its material substratum (Z. 10285 33)—yet 
Austotle tends constantly to use it m the sense of that which he himself 
believes (Z. 10415 7-9) to be the most real element in a thing, viz. its 
form or essence. The use of it here as equivalent to 76 ti jy €ivas 18 
an anticipation of the result arrived at in Book Z. 

+6 Tl Hy elvat, ‘ the answer to the question, what was it to be so-and- 
so’. The phrase is a generalization from such phrases as ri Hv aird 
(sc. 7G atwart) 76 aipore etvas (P A. 64922). To state the ri jy etvar 
of a thing 1s to state its form im full (genus and differentia) without 
mentioning its matter. The only difficulty in the phrase, in tts 
general form, is the imperfect tense. Why not ci éoriv elvar? Three 
answeis have been given to this question. (1) jy is said to be 
a ‘ philosophical imperfect’, referring to something stated earlier in the 
argument, and passages like éet Hoav rpeis otoias (A 1071) 3), ‘since 
there ale, as we saw, three kinds of substance’, are quoted as parallels. 
But the ‘ philosophical imperfect’ is used only when there has been an 
actual previous discussion of the subject in hand, which 1s the case in 
but few of the passages in which 76 ri fv elvas is used. (2) The 
imperfect may be taken to represent duration Cf. De Caelo 278811 
76 aig@nrov dav év TH VAN brhpyxev, Khe. 13638 ob wdvres edievran, 
tour ayaGov jv, Pl. Theaet. 1564 dpyy noe abt&v, os 76 wav Kivnots Fy. 
(3) The rmperfect may be held to be an expression of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the existence of form before its embodiment im a particulai 
matter, for which cf. Z. roz32b411z, 1034b12. The only difference 
between the last two explanations 1s that the third takes more explicit 
account of Aristotelian doctrine than the second. In this way it may 
more fully represent Aristotle’s meaning. But Antisthenes 1s said to 
have anticipated Aristotle in the use of jv in this connexion by defining 
Aoyos aS 6 76 Ti Hv, tor, SnAGv (Diog. Laert. vi. 1. 3) The phrase 
is discussed fully by Schwegler in Excursus I to his edition of the 
Metaphysics. 

27-29. The aigument is: 

The de definition, of a thing 1s the ultimate ‘reason why’ 
of it. 

The final reason why is a cause. 

Therefore the oteia or ri jv elvar (= Adyos) 18 a cause. 

éoxarov is an adjective agreeing with Adyov. ‘The definition is the 
final thing to which the reason why 1s pushed back.’ zpérov, agai, 
1s an adjective, agreeing with rié (cf. b8 é& of «xpdrov). %ryarov and 
mpa@toy ale used, very awkwaidly, with 1eference to the same thing, 
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It 1s what we come to last m the order of explanation, but it is 
objectively the first or most fundamental element in the thing. 

33. év Tots mept Gicews. Phys. . 3,7 

bz, Aristotle’s renew of his predecessors 1s made somewhat 
difficult to follow by the fact that he partly adopts the chronological 
order, and partly 2 logical order, taking up the four causes, or at least 
the material, the efficient, and the formal cause successively. Thus 
from 1. 6 to 984218 he deals with the material cause, and follows the 
treatment of 1t down to Anaxagoras. He omits the Pythagoreans, 
however, presumably as holding a more difficult view and one that 
demands fuller treatment. The discussion of them 1s not only 
postponed, but is divided into two parts, ch 5, whichis m the maim an 
account of their views, and 989> 2g—gg0% 32, which is in the main 
a criticism. ‘The Atomusts, Socrates, Plato, and the Platonists are 
similarly omitted, and this, as far as Socrates, Plato, and the Platonists 
are concerned, 1s no doubt due to the fact that the important part of 
their doctrine is not that which relates to the matenal cause. But this 
is not the case with regard to the Atomists. According to Aristotle 
they recognized only the material cause, and did not deal even with the 
question of the efficient cause (98519). The omission of them is due 
to ther coming later in time; they are later tacked on to the discussion 
of the efficient cause, about which, as Aristotle holds, they had nothing 
to say (985° 4-20). Again, mn discussing Empedocles’ views about 
the efficient cause, Aristotle adds a summary of his distinctive views 
m which his doctrine of the matenal cause is rather inelevantly 
introduced (985? 31). 

2, wept tis G\nOetas. Anstotle does not mean either simply that 
these thinkers tried to reach the truth, as do inquireis in amy field, or 
that the} studied the nature of truth, as an ‘ epistemologist’ does, but 
that they studied the truth in general, the ultimate nature of things. 
For this use of éAndea cf. A. 988% 20, a. 993% 30, > 14, 20. 

5-6. i yop... miorevooney. This gives us the link that connects 
all the remaining part of Book A together. Aristotle’s object 1s not to 
write a history of philosophy but to confirm by reference to earlier 
philosophers his own account of the primary causes, which, as we have 
seen, copia mvestigates. This purpose is reaffirmed in 986% 13, > 4, 
12, 988% 20, 516, 993° 11. 

7. tas év Udys efSer. Aristotle does not say that the earlier thinkers 
recognized the material cause. ‘The ultimate material cause, according 
to him, 1s matter entirely unformed, while they, with the exception of 
Anaximander, only went back to some simple but yet definitely 
characterized form of matter such as one of the four elements. The 
causes they recognized were not matter, but only ‘of the nature of 
matter’. For the phrase cf. év wopiov ede. De Caelo 268° 5, év dpydvou 
cide. Pol. 1253530, the usage 1s found several times in Plato. é& dAys 
eidec 18 especially common in Aristotle. 

The word vAy occurs in its Aristotelian sense in an Orphic fragment 
quoted by Damascius—tdwp fy é& dpyjs xat try (Diels, Vorsokr3 ii. 
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172. 9), but apart from this very doubtful evidence there is no evidence 
of its use in this sense by any thinke eailier than Aristotle. Fiequently, 
however, it means wood as the raw material of shipbuilding o1 some 
othe: art (e.g. Pl. Pz? 5401, Zim 6946), and occasionally it is used 
of some material othe: than wood, e.g. Soph. fr. 743 Dindorf ot rap’ 
dkpove ... tAnv dibvxov Synmtovpyotyres. Uses like these had pre- 
paied the way for the technical use of the woid by Auistotle. Prof. Burnet 
thinks (§ 148 n) that the Pythagorean comparison of the stiuctuie 
of the woild to the building of a ship may have led in the same 
direction. 

13. pvcews = ‘primary substance’, the meaning recognized in A. 
10145 26; cf. 1014> 31 dtacwlouevys tis zpdtys Ans with the phrase 
here. It is in this sense that many of the pre-Socratics are said to 
have wiitten epi dicews. tous has the same meaningin 1.17. In 
ll, 26, 24 1t 18 used abstractly in the sense of ‘ charactei ’. 

13-14. tév Lwxpdtyy . . Stay yiyyntat Kaddés is evidently a joke. 
Socrates was notoriously ugly. : 

14 # pouvords, a reference to P] Proz. 335, cf A. ror8®2n. 

16. obtws ob3é xrA. The sentence 1s grammatically complete at 
adrov, but the pieceding dozep brings out a clause with otrws by a kind 
of instinctive response. It 1s an instance of what Riddell calls the 
‘binary structuie’ (Apology of Plato, 198) Cf. B. 1002) 14-22, 
I. 1003%33-55, A ror7#r1o, 1024°8, K. 1066 31-34, 106811, 
he TOG 7. 

17. It is necessary to read def with Bywater, or defy with Wirth, 
instead of ei, since the clause 1s still conceined with what the eaily 
philosophers thought. 

20. THs ToaUTyS ... pidogodias, 1.¢€. the search for the material 
cause of all things. 

21. 81d Kal thy yiy ep Uaros dmepijvaro etyvar. Cf De Caelo 294 
28, <s\et. in, 15 4 says that Thales explained earthquakes m this 
way, but this may be doubted, cf. Diels, D G 225, 

22. haBov tows thy Grédnv «td Aristotle evidently had not much 
evidence about the line of thought which led Thales to his belief in 
the primacy of water. He always speaks of Thales’ views with 
caution (A. 98492, De Caelo 294% 29, De An. 405% 19, 411° 8, Pol. 
1259°6, 18), and if Thales eve: wiote anything it seems that Aristotle 
at least had never seen any work o1 fragment of a woik of his. The 
two 1easons he suggests for Thales’ doctrine (Il. 22-27) are both 
physiological At that period, as Buinet (Z. G P. § 10) has pointed 
out, meteorological considerations are more likely to have prevailed ; 
Burnet therefore (as also Zeller and Doring) suggests that Aristotle 
simply assigned to Thales the 1easons which he knew to have influenced 
Hippo in treating water as the matter of all things. Both Aristotle 
(984° 3) and Simplicms (Phys 23. 22, De Caelo 615. Ix) mention 
Hippo in connexion with Thales, and Anstotle (De Am. 405% 3) 
ascribes to Hippo the second of the two reasons he here ascribes to 
Thales. Thales was doubtless influenced by the eastern and Egyptian 

2678 1 K 
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notion of the world as resting on an immense watery plain. Cf. 
Maspero, Hist anc. des Temples de [ Ortent, 27-30, 

ay. cio 8€ ries xtA. Aristotle 1s probably thinking of Plato, who 
jestingly suggests (Cra/. 4028, Zheaet. 152E, 160D, 180C) that 
Heraclitus and his predecessors derived their philosophy from Homer, 
Hesiod, and Orpheus. Plato refers to Oceanus and Tethys just as 
Anstotle doeshere,and uses the same word wapuradaiovs ( Zheae?. 1818). 
For a similar statement based on humorous suggestions of Plato’s cf. 
98621 n. The suggestion has no great historical value, as Auistotle 
himself admits (98422). He would not 1egard Hesiod, at any rate, as 
an anticipator of Thales, for in 984 27, 98910 he refers to him as 
making chaos the first of all things, and earzh the first of the elements 
in order of origin. Nor, again, would he regard Orpheus in this 
light, for though one of the maim versions of the Orphic cosmogony 
makes water and slime the primitive elements, the version followed by 
Ansstotle treats 2g/ as the first principle, followed by earth and heaven 
(cf A. 1071b 27, N. rog1> 4), and puts Ocean and Tethys only in the 
fourth and fifth places. Cf. Zeller, 1% 122-125. Plato quotes two 
‘Orphic’ verses which ascribe an important function to Ocean and 
Tethys (Cra/. 402 8), but Aristotle did not believe in the authenticity 
of the so-called Orphic verses (fi. 1475* 40). 

29. Geotoyjoavras This is Aristotle's regular word in speaking 
of the early cosmologists as opposed to, the physicists (B. 1000% 9, 
A. 1071627, 1075626, N. 1091834, ALefeor. 353 35) 

30. ‘Qkeavdy te ydp ktA «Cf. Hom. /2. xiv. 201, 246. 

BI. tOv Spxoy Tov Gedy Hap. Cf Hom. J7 u. 755, XIV 2471, XV. 34 
For the significance of the oath of the gods as securing their privileges 
in the dasmos cf. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy, 8 10, 11. 

32. Christ is probably mght in bracketing rév rountdv, which comes 
in very awkwardly after Srvya. 

98423. Hippo, an eclectic of the time of Pericles, is mentioned by 
Anstotle only in one other passage (De An. 4052), and there also 
with contempt. Alexander (26. 21) says he identified the first principle 
with the moist, not specifying this eithe: as water or as air. But our 


‘ other authorities, Simplicius (PAys. 23. 22, 149. 7, De Caelo 615. 11), 


Hippolytus (1 16), and Philoponus (Péys. 23 7, De An. g2.,3), all 
of whom represent Theophrastus’ teaching on the subject, say that 
Eippo’s first principle was water, and this 1s moie in keeping with the 
present passage. 

5. Diogenes of Apollonia was an eclectic of the fifth century who 
borrowed from Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Leucippus, as well as from 
Anaximenes For his view about the primary element cf. fr. 5 Diels. 

7. Hippasus was a Pythagorean who, 1n all probability, ved some- 
what later than Heraclitus, and formed his system by a fusion of 
Pythagorean and Heraclitean elements. It may have been the promi- 
nence assigned by the Pythagoreans to fire as identical with the 
pminciple of limit (cf. 9845 4, 5 nn.) that led him confusedly to treat it 
as the one material cause 
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mip... ‘Hpdxde.tos, For some judicious remarks on the place of 
fire in Heraclitus’ system cf Burnet, Z. G. P.§ 69 The primacy of 
fire was not the first article of his creed, as that of wate1 or ai was in 
the creed of Thales or Anaximenes, but he thought that fire was the 
prime element just as literally as they thought that water or air was 
so. Fire is for him, however, not ‘what remains unaltered in the 
change of individual things’, but ‘that which through unceasing tians- 
formation biings this change about’ (Zeller, 18, 822). 

IO. GAN H wAyOer kal ddtydtyTL, cuyKpivdueva Kal Siakpivdieva eis ev 
te kat é& évds, Alexander gives, without choosing between them, three 
possible interpretations, which may be paraphrased thus: 

(1) ‘Except that they become few or many, being aggregated into 
one whole by love or segregated out of one whole by stuife’ 

(2) ‘Except that they seem to come into being, by virtue of the 
number of the parts of the same kind that are aggregated into one 
whole, and scem to perish when segiegation takes place, because then 
the small homogeneous aggregates that remain escape ou! notice.’ 

(3) ‘But only the number o1 fewness of things comes into being, by 
reason of the segiegation 01 aggregation of these elements.’ 

The thud inte:pietation appeais to take wAjOe. xal éAvydéryTi Nn an 
impossible way, and need not be furthe: considered. The other two 
differ in two respects (a) The fiist interpretation takes rA#Ge to 
mean ‘in respect of number’. The elements do not come into being 
except in 1espect of number or fewness, 1.e they only come to be 
many o1 few. The second interpretation takes zAjGe. to mean ‘by 
reason of number’ The elements do not come into being, but fire, 
for example, seems to do so in virtue of the aggregation of many bits 
of fue, (4) The first interpretation takes cuyxpwopeva eis & to re- 
fer to the aggregation of unlikes by friendship; the second takes it to 
refer to the aggregation of likes, owing to the segiegation of unlikes, 
by strife. 

The second interpretation 1s in some 1espects attractive, but (a) 1t 
requires us to supply in thought ofd° dwréAdvobar after ob yiyver Oar, 
(6) ouyxpivey in an account of Empedocles’ views refers more 
naturally to the union of unlikes by love than to the incidental union 
of kes by strife; (c) the first inteipietation agrees bette: with fr. 17 of 
Empedocles, which Auistotle 1s evidently paraphrasing - 

Oird’ épéw* Tore pev yap ev nny pdvov etvat 
éx wAcdvav, Tore 8 at Suey wAéov’ é& évds efvar, 


kal rair dAAdocovra, Stapurepes oddapa Arye, 
dddore ev Birdrytre cvvepyopuer eis ev daravra, 
dddore 8’ ad Six’ Exacta popevpeva Neixeos éyOet 
(otrws He mev ey é« wr|edvav peudOnke pvecbar) 
noe warw Suaptyros évos wAgov’ ExreAGovar, 
TH pev yiyvovrai te Kal ov odiow euredos aidv 
je 0€ SuadAdocovra Stoparepes od8apd dapyet, 
TauTn. dO aléy dacw dkivyro. Kata. KUKAOV. 

; K 2 
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12, Toig B épyows Sotepos. Alexander’s interpretation, ‘inferio1 
in the merit of his works’, 1s supported by a paiallel in Theophi 
ap Simpl Pays 26. 8 (ry pev 8d& xal rH Svvdper mpdrepos tots 88 
xpovots tarepos), and is probably correct Amstotle piefers Empedocles 
to Anaxagoras because he adopted fewe: first principles, Phys 1882 14, 
189215; cf De Gen. ef Corr. 314213  Breier’s ‘more modein in 
the nature of his woiks’, which 1s commended by Bonitz and 1s to 
some extent supported by a comparison with 98955, 19, De Caelo 
308) 30, interprets torepos in a way which is probably without 
parallel. It 1s quite possible to take tvorepos mm its literal sense, as 
meaning that Anaxagoras wrote later than Empedocles though he was 
an older man. Empedocles was probably born shortly before 490 and 
Anaxagoras lived about 498-428, so that the statement might easily 
be correct. 

13-16. oxedév yop... didia, Anaxagoras held that the orépuara, 
flesh and the like, were ingenerable and indestiuctible, all that 
happened was that a number of portions of flesh, which were not 
recognized as such because they were present in wholes in which some 
other substance predominated, might be segregated out of these wholes 
and aggregated together and thus come to be recognized as flesh, o1 
again might go through the reverse process (ff 17) This was true of 
ail the ‘seeds’; why then does Anstotle qualify his statement by 
oxeddv? The answer is that though Austotle uses the woid éo.omeph 
in referring to Anaxagoras’ ‘seeds’, he included among époropep} 
things which Anaxagoras did not include among the ‘seeds’, but 
treated as compounds, viz the fou elements of Empedocles (De Cae/o 
302828, De Gen ef Corr. 314%24) These weie, according to 
Anaxagoras, not eternal, but were produced by combinations of 
‘seeds’, 

14. The word épotopepq, though often used in ancient accounts 
of Anaxagoras, was probably invented by Auistotle; the common 
ascliption of the word to Anaxagoiasis due to misunderstanding by the 
Doxographi. The idea, though not the word, is found in Pl Prof, 
329p. The word means ‘things whose parts are similar to one another 
and to the whole things’ Aristotle uses it (1) of the elements (9924 4, 
Top. 135% 24~-) 6), (2) of ores, metals, and stones (AZefeor. 3888 14), 
(3) of animal and vegetable tissues such as flesh, bone, sinew, wood, 
bark (Ade/eor. 388816) Its used more specially in sense (3), of organic 
tissues which are compounded out of the ultimate elements, and out of 
which are compounded the organs 01 dvoyovomeph such as the hand o1 
the mouth, Anaxagoras’ own woid answering to OmoLomepy 1S omrép- 
para (ft 4, Diels1 400. 31, 401.14). While Empedocles said that if 
you divide, say, blood, you resolve it into the four elements, Anaxa- 
goras said that however far you divide it you still get blood. 

kabdrep Udwp } mip In De Caelo 302% 28, De Gen. et Corr. 3148 
24 Aristotle tells us that Anaxagoras treated the énocouepy, such as 
flesh and bone, as elements, and the elements recognized by 
Empedocles, such as fire and eaith, as compounds This account is 
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confirmed by many other authorities (cf. Zellei, 1% 1210, m1). On 
the other hand Austoitle here seems to place wate1 and file among 
Anaxagoras’ éuoomepy, and a similai account is given by Simpl PAys. 
24 5, Philop De Gen. ef Corr 13. 26, Luci 1 841. There can be 
no doubt that the former view was ieally that held by Anaxagoras ; 
Aristotle’s account in the De Caelo and the De Gen. et Corr. is 
peifectly explicit Some other interpietation must therefore be 
assigned to xaOarep towp 7 wip. Bonitz points out that xafawep means 
not ‘as for example’ but ‘in the same way as’ (xaOdrep vdup 7} wtp 
“goes not with what follows but closely with éyo.mep7, ‘the things 
which are homoeomerous in the manner of water or fite’), and finds 
an exact paiallel in 992°6 ds évros Tod évds Gomep updos 7 Udaros 
duotopepovs. Aristotle mentions water and fire because they wete for 
him good instances of émoopep7 ; the reference to them is confusing , 
because they were zo/ instances of Anaxagoras’ owépyara. The state- 
ments of Simplicius, Philoponus, and Lucretius may be due to a mis- 
understanding of this passage. 

olrw may 1efe1 either back to the desciiption of Empedocles’ views 
(Il. g—11), 01 forward—‘in this way, viz. by aggiegation and segiega- 
tion only’ 

15. GAAws, ‘in any othe: sense’. Zelle1’s emendation dAds is 
unnecessary. 

17, ToUTwy means ‘these facts’ rather than ‘these thinkers’, fo1 
Empedocles (985% 2) and Anaxagoras (g84 15) had some notion of 
an efficient as well as of a material cause 

év dhys cider. Cf 98354 n. 

27. ot pev ody xTh., 1.e€, Of the thinkers Aristotle has mentioned, 
Thales, Anaximenes, and Heraclitus 

29. evioi ye Tay év Aeydvrey, 1.e. the Eleatics. But 1eally it was not 
the difficulty of finding a cause of change, but the difficulty of thinking 
out the nature of change, that led them to then doctrine of an un- 
changing universe. 

33. THY GAAnvy peraBodyy, 1 e. change of place, quantity, ot 
quality. 

DI. tay... &v packdvrev elvor 73 wav, hike ray &y Aeydvrwv ® 30, in- 
cludes the Milesian school and Heraclitus as well as the Eleatics 

4. The 1eference to two causes occuis (fi. 8,1 53) im the second 
part of Paimenides’ poem, that m which he professes to leave the 
truth of things and state the opinions of mortals 


é&v Tat gor Tavw mirrov Adyov Hde vonya 
dudis dAnfeins’ ddfas & ard rotde Bporeias 
f f 7 A 3 ; > ‘\ > 4 
pavave Koopov eudv éréwv daarndov dxovuw (fr. 8. 50-2), 


At 98628 Anstotle describes the transition fiom the ‘way of tiuth’ 
to the ‘ way of opinion’ by saying that though Paimenides thinks that 
of necessity only rd dv exists, he 1s forced to follow the observed facts 
and therefore to admit two causes, 7d 6v and 74 py bv. I.e. Parmenides 
1s supposed to allow a lower order of reality to the sensible world and 
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to set about the explanation of it, even though this explanation Is not 
in accordance with his account of tiue reality. Simplicius desciibes 
his procedure in the same way (PAys 39 10) But this is mcon- 
sistent with what Paimenides himself says in the verses quoted above, 
which imply that the second part of the poem merely states the false 
opinions of mortals—not of the average Greeks of his time, who 
would not have recognized the ‘way of opmuon’ as their own, but of 
the popular philosophy of the day, 1.e, as Prof. Burnet points out 
(ZE.G.P. §& 90, 91), of the Pythagorean philosophy. Aristotle 
either 1s simply mistaken, o1 knows that he 1s meiely stating 
what occurs in Paimenides’ poem but does not belong to Par- 
menides’ own views, ws (54) perhaps gives some colour to the 
latter alternative. 

Aristotle tells us that the two causes recognized by Parmemides were 
the hot and the cold (986434, Pays. 188820). The popdai that 
Parmenides names aie dAoyds aifépioy zip and vig ddays (fr. 8 56, 
59). Fire no doubt is hot and night 1s cold, but we have no evidence 
that these were the attributes which Parmenides treated as characteristic 
of them. Rathei they are opposed as light and dark (cf. light and 
darkness in the Pythagoiean hst of contraries, 986®25), and the 
mention of heat and cold is an accommodation to Auistotle’s own 
views, in which these played so important a part. 

Again, Aristotle several times says the tno causes assigned by 
Parmenides were fire and earth (98634, Phys 188220, De Gen. ef 
Corr. 318° 6. 330” 14, cf. Theophr. Pays. Op. fi. 4, Hippol 1. 11 1) 
The identification of the second popdy with earth must be 1egarded as 
a mistake. The second principle is night (cf Simpl PAys. 25. 16), 
and by this Parmenides means the Pythagorean ‘ mist’, ‘ai’, o1 ‘ void’ 
(cf. what Plato makes the Pythagorean Timaeus say, Zim 58D). 
Latei in the history of Pythagoreanism, fire and eaith probably came 
to be treated as the primary elements (cf. 727, 31 B, and Burnet, § 147), 
and this may explain Austotle’s words. 

Finally, Aristotle says that Paimenides identified fiie and earth with 
being and not-being (986 34, De Gen. ef Corr. 3186) The words 
of Parmenides are (fr. 8 53) 


\ Ss / , / 3 ag 
Hopphas yap KatéGevto dvo yvapuas évoualew, 
Tov piav od xpewy éoriy. 


I.e, one of the two shapes they were mght in recognizing, since it was 
of the nature of being, the other they weie wrong in recognizing, since 
it was of the nature of not-being Considering the negative character 
of night or the void, we can have no hesitation in recognizing this as 
the woody Of which Parmenides did not approve If he had really 
meant earth, it would be haider to see why he should have con- 
demned it 

Aristotle suggests that Parmenides caught a glimpse of the natue 
of the efficient cause, and meant one of the two popdai to serve this 
puipose. There 1s nothing in the fragments to show which of the two 
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he meant, but Hippolytus (1 11. 1) says fire was the active principle, 
and this is doubtless Aristotle’s meaning—cf |. 6. 

5. rots Sé 8} wdelw morodor, Alexander and Bonitz think the 
reference still 1s to Parmenides; and, as we have seen, Aristotle does 
asciibe to him the principles ‘hot and cold, or fire and earth’. But 
this interpretation cannot be 1econciled with the opposition réy peév év 
ackdévrwy evar To way and rots dé rAciw mowotor. Further, padrov 
loses 1ts meaning if the same person 1s bemg spoken about in the two 
opposed clauses What other thinkers could be meant by oi mAeiw 
roovvres? A natural supposition is that the pluralists here referred to 
are those whom Parmenides attacks for being pluralists, viz the early 
Pythagoreans, who identified their active principle, the limit, with light 
or fire, and their passive principle, the unlimited, with might, mist, or 
air (cf. 986% 25, Phys. 213522), But a companson of ll. 6-8 with 
9852 29-2, De Gen. ef Corr 33019 (cf. Burnet, § 107) shows that 
Empedocles is referred to. The opposition of fire to all the other 
elements is not known to have been a feature of Pythagoreanism, and 
it is known to have been a feature of Empedocles’ doctrine, at least as 
conceived by Aristotle Aristotle 1s doubtless thinking of the fact 
that fire plays a leading part in Empedocles’ account of the origin of 
the world and in his biology (cf fr. 62, Burnet, §§ 112-15). 

There is one objection to the supposition that Empedocles is 
referred to. Aristotle includes him (9858 2) among those who are said 
in the next sentence to have been pera rovrovs. But this 1s no fatal ob- 
jection. Uptonow Aristotle has been speaking of thinkers who either 
recognized no efficient cause at all or assigned a sort of efficient 
causality to one of the material causes. In the next sentence he passes 
to a later group of thinkers who recognized an efficient cause distinct 
from the material causes and in some sense taking the place of a final 
cause. Empedocles assigned efficient activity both to fire and to 
frendship and strife; he thus belonged to both groups, and yet one 
group may fairly be called later than the other. He was the last 
member of the earlier group and the first member of the later. 

8-11. It 1s not easy to see what Aristotle means by tag toratras dpxds 
and by rhy éxopévyny Our first inclination would be to suppose that 
the former means the material and efficient causes, and (since Aristotle 
proceeds to speak of the cause of goodness in things) that the latter 
means the final cause But it is not the case that Anaxagoras sought 
the final cause; he did not ask himself tives évexa; He sought the 
cause of the order in things, but he explaimed this not by an end to be 
fulfilled but by a pre-existent reason which oidered things. He entered 
on the line of thought which led others to believe in a final cause, but 
it led him to believe in an efficient cause, more distinctly conceived 
than it was by the thinkers who assigned to one of the material causes 
an efficient activity (ll. 5-8). Even those who spoke of love or desire 
as a cause (I] 23-985% 10) did not think of this teleologically. They 
did not regard it as choosmg means with a view to an end, but simply 
as forming the elements, and the living things composed of them, into 
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certain unions. Thus, while the inquiry ‘ what set things changing?’ 
did not lead to the notion of a distmct efficient cause, which 1s the 
proper answer to that mquiry, the question ‘why are things well 
ordered?’ did lead to that notion. These thinkers (Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras) did not arrive at the notion of a final cause at all, and 
they did not arrive at the gure notion of an efficient or mechanical 
cause, for they combined with the notion of force that of intelligence 
or else of desire. Cf. what Aristotle says in 1. 20, 98856, A. 1075» 8. 
That rv éyosévnv does not mean the final cause is shown further by 
the fact that Aristotle later (985% 11, 21) refers to the material and 
efficient causes as alone having been discussed. ras roiatras dpyds 
seems then to mean the material and material-efficient causes (the 
latter bemg what is referred to im Il. 5-8), and rj éyouévyy the pure 
efficient cause. 

14 For Aristotle’s doctrine of 76 airdéuaroy and riyn see Z. 7, 
9, K. 1065% 247-5 4, and notes. 

15. tis,1 € Anaxagoras. Cf. especially fr, 12. 

16. tov aitioy to§ Kéopou. mdvra Siexdopyoe vois (Anaxagoras, 
fr. 14) suggests that xécpos may mean ‘ order’ rather than ‘ universe’. 
Aristotle constantly uses xéopos in the sense of ‘universe’, but 
probably always with the notion of its being an ordered universe. 
Cf. obk got xédapos & kdopos GAN dxoopia, fr 1476? 4p. 

17. oloy viday épdvy. Cf. Socrates’ account of his high expectations 
from Anaxagoras, Phaedo, 97 3. 

Ig. We have no independent confirmation of this story about 
Hermotimus He is a highly legendary personage, whose soul was 
said to have often left his body and during its absence acquued informa- 
tion of events at a distance; he was also said to have been one of the 
previous incarnations of Pythagoras. The connexion between him 
and Anaxagoras probably 1s simply that the separation of his soul from 
his body was thought to furnish an analogy to Anaxagoras’ distinction 
of mind from matter So Zeller, 1%. 1267-9. Amnstotle makes 
a suggestion similar to his present one in De An. 404° 25 “Avago-ydpas 
Yuxny eivar A€yer rHv Kivodcav Kal ef Tis GAXos elpyKev bs TO TEV exivnoe 
vods, but Archelaus is just as likely to be there referred to. 

20-22. ‘‘l’hose who thought thus posited the cause of the goodness 
in things, and at the same time the cause of movement, as a first 
principle.” The efficient cause (love, or reason) was described as 
good, but it was used by these thmkers not in the way appropriate 
to what is good, viz. as the final cause of the universe, but simply 
as its efficient cause. Cf 988> 6-11, where the point 1s made more 
distinctly. 

23. 15 Tovoirov, 1.e. something which was at the same time the 
cause of the goodness of things and of their movement. 

26. mpdriorov pév wth. Fr.13 Simplicius (PAys. 30. 18) connects 
this fragment with fr. 12, which describes the working of love, and 
Plutarch (Amat 13 756f.) treats the subject of pyricaro as being 
Adpodiry. "Avdyxy, Aixn, Téveots, and Svaig have also been suggested, 
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but Simplicius and Plutarch are probably right. In any case the verse 
belongs only to the ‘ way of opinion’. 

The best MSS. have zpa@rov, but rparicrov is found in the citations 
by Plato, Plutarch, and Simplicius, and 1s metncally more probable. 

27. mavrov pev mpdtiora kth. Lheog. 116-20. After edpiorepvos 
Aristotle omits the words wdvrwv eos dodadés aieé. Further, the 
recognized form of the last line 1s 43° pos, ds kdéAAucros év abavarouot 
Geotoy Aristotle seems in quoting from memory to have been con- 
fused by a reminiscence of such verses as Hom JZ, ii. 579, xvi. 194, 
Lymn to Apollo, 315, 324. 

32. eféorw xpivew dorepoy, The promise is nowhere fulfilled. 

985% 3. In saying that Empedocles made love the cause of good and 
strife of evil Anstotle is thinking of such phrases as 7riddpwv Brdrytos 
dpepdéos &uGBporos dpuyn (fr. 35 13), Appovia OeuepOms (fr. 122. 2), 
and again of the description of strife as otAduevov, patvdmevov, Avypov 
(fr 17 19, 115. 14, 109. 3) and as Afjpis aluardeooa (fr 122. 2). 

5. For wWeAdowae mn a simula: connexion cf. 993815, elsewhere 
Auistotle expresses the same point by saying theie is a lack of 
dudpOpwors in early thinkers (986) 5, 989% 32, B. 1002) 27). 

IO. kal... kaxdv, omitted by A>, Alexande1, and Asclepius, was pro- 
bably suggested to some copyist by Alexande1’s remark that something 
of the sort must be supplied to complete the sense 

I2. év tots mept pucews, Phys. 3, 7 

18. pyxary, as is shown by the word zapéAxe, refers to the stage 
deus ex machina. 

20-21. év dé Trois GAAots. .. vow. Cf. Sociates’ disappomtment with 
Anaxagoras (Pl. Phaed. 98 B dépas kat aifépas xat Bara ailrudspevov), 
and Laws 9678, Jef. A. 98856, Anaxagoras’ bold statement wdvra 
dtexoopyoe vous (fi 12) gives promise of a spiritual explanation of the 
world, which is never carried out in detail. Mund started the original 
vortex-movement, but the subsequent changes are explained in a 
purely mechanical way (frr. 9, 13, 15, 16, 19). Yet reason, though 
not conceived as absolutely immaterial (the description of it as 
Aerrorarov Kat kafapdérarov in fr. 12 implies that it is thought of 
simply as a very tenuous form of matter), 1s thought of as knowing and 
foreseeing (1b.) Anaxagoras, in fact, 1s on the verge of discovering 
a genuinely spiritual and teleological principle of explanation. 

23. For 16 spodoyodpevov in the sense of ‘consistency’ cf. 989% 3, 
9915 27, B. 1000% 25, An. Pr. 44728. 

23-29. mwohhaxod...adédw. The same point is made in B. 1000 
26, 9g. 

25, 27. Stav imphes an indefinite repetition of the cycle of dudKpicris 
and ovykpucis; this 1s also implied in fir. 17. 6, 26 1,-12 

25. oToXela, orotxetov, properly ‘ one of a row’ (crotyos), appears 
to be first used of the regulaily lengthening shadow on a sun-dial (cf. 
Aristoph. Zec/. 652). But in Plato it often means an element of 
spoken language, answering to ypdyma, an element of wnitten 
language, and in Zheaef. 201 F it 1s metaphoncally used of the elements 
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of any complex whole. The illustration in 985>17 shows how 
a transition might naturally be made from ocrotxetov as ‘letter’ to 
orotyetov as ‘element’. In Anistotle’s time the word was already 
in use m the latter sense, cf. 1 32 7a . . . Aeydpeva crotxeia, 
Phys. 184% 26, 204933, De Gen ef Corr. 328> 31, 329% 26, Meteor 
330 5, De Part. An. 646% 13, De Gen. An 736631. N. 1087> 13 
seems to imply that the word was regularly used in this sense by the 
Platonists. On the general history of the word cf. Diels, Hlementum.-—— 
Empedocles’ own word for elements was f:€déuara (fr. 6). 

247. suviwaw (s¢ 7& ororyeta). For the plural verb with neuter plural 
subject cf. 988s, M 1079220, An. Pr. 69>4, An. Post. 8753, De Gen, 
ef Corr. 324 10, 337% 10, De Resp. 480 15, De Part An. 660% 33, De 
Gen. An. 717> 11, 762625. The construction is especially common in 
the Metaphysics and m the Lthics (cf. Zell on £.V. i. 1. 2, vi. 4. 4). 

30. To Thy aittay Stedetv. Cf. Il. 2-4. 

32. TH... Aeydpeva ororxeta. Cf. 1. a5n. 

térrapa mparos eimev. Thales had made water the ultimate 
principle, Anaximenes air, Heraclitus fire. Anaximander had recog- 
nized, at the first remove from his ultimate element, two main 
sub-principles, the hot and the cold (Diels*, 1. 16. 16, Zeller, i.6 295 n.). 
Anaximenes 1s said to have given a list of the main forms of matter 
derived from air—fire, wind, cloud, water, earth, stones (Diels, 22. 24). 
Xenophanes had thought all things were earth (fr. 27), or earth and 
water (frr. 29, 33). Heraclitus had said that fire is transformed into 
sea, and half of the sea is earth (1 e. has just been transformed 
from earth into water by liquefaction), while half 1s rpyorjp or fiery 
storm-cloud (i.e. has just been transformed from fire into water); in 
other words, he had recognized two subsidiary elements, water and 
earth (fr 31, cf. Burnet, § 71). Epicharmus may have recognized as 
elements water, earth, breath, and snow (fr. 49). Thus the way had 
been prepared for Empedocles’ theory ; but none the less 1t was highly 
original, When an earlier thinker named more than one element, he 
had not meant to draw up a list of ultimates fiom which everything 
else was derived while they were not derived from one another The 
earlier thinkers were at bottom monists; if they recognize a plurality 
of elements, 1t 1s only as variants of an ultimate unity. What Empe- 
docles did was to treat their secondary principles as primary principles. 
Further, to account for the variety of existing things his predecessors 
had had to admit qualitative changes in then elements; Empedocles, 
starting with a vanety of elements, thought no qualitative change in 
them need be supposed, but-aggiegation and disgregation of them 
would produce all the phenomena. The view of Heraclitus is 
specially likely to have influenced Empedocles, as it was itself in- 
fluenced by that of Anaximander; and the importance attached to the 
number 4 by the Pythagoreans may have led to the selection of that 
number of elements. Empedocles’ own theory became in turn the 
starting-point for that of Philolaus, who added one more element, 
the ‘fifth body’ of which the heavens are made. 
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33 of phy xpiral ye tértrapow Cf. 984ben 
3. ék tav érGv. Aristotle has in mind such passages as fr. 62, and 
probably others not now extant which implied more distinctly an 

opposition between fire and the other elements. 

4. The introduction of the Atomists here 1s somewhat con- 
fusing, since Auistotle has been dealing with the treatment by earlier 
thinkers of the efficzent cause, about which the Atomists have nothing 
to say (l. 19) They ought to have been mentioned in the section 
dealing with the materzal cause (983% 6—98 4" 18), but Aristotle broke 
off that section when he came to Empedocles and Anaxagoras, who 
were the first to recognize efficzent causes distinct fiom the elements. 
Cf. 983) rn. 

Little was known to the ancients about the life of Leucippus. 
Epicurus is said (Diog x 13) to have denied his existence and 
Lucretius never mentions him. Rohde tied to show that he never 
existed (Verhandl der 34 Phalologenvers., pp 64-90) but has been 1e- 
futed by Diels (Verhandl. d 35. Philologenvers., pp. 96-109) Leucip- 
pus is mentioned quite often by Auistotle, and Prof, Burnet suggests 
($ 171 n) that Epicurus purposely ignored him. 

éraipos Asc interpiets as ‘disciple’. Democritus was ‘a disciple 
of Leucippus, but the word does not mean more than ‘associate’; 
Aristippus 1s said to have desciibed Socrates as 6 ératpos tudv (Rhei 
1398? 31), 

5- To wAffpes kal 7d Kevdy. Prof. Burnet (§ 175) suggests that 
Leucippus borrowed the terms from Melissus. Cf. Melissus, fr. 7. 
sub fin Leucippus seems to have ‘flourished’ about 450. 

6. To pev dv 76 € ph Sv suggests a connexion between the Atomists 
and the Eleatics, which is well brought out by Burnet, § 173, and in- 
deed by Aristotle himself (De Gen. ef Corr. 324 35—3252 32), 
Leucippus, Aristotle points out, conceded to the Eleatics ‘that motion 
was impossible without the void, that the void was not real, and that 
nothing of what was real was not real’, He thought he could recon- 
cile this with an admussion of the reality of change, by holding that the 
realis a plenum but the plenum 1s not one, and that there is a not-1eal 
(the void) He in fact ‘gave the Pythagorean monads the chatacter 
of the Parmenidean One’ (Buinet®, p 336 

9. 76 Kevdv Tot cdparos, the 1eading of all the MSS., does not give 
the night sense. We must read either 76 cdo rod xevod (Fonseca), o1 
TO Kevov éharrov Tod oduaros (Zeller), or (which 1s the least violent 
change) rod kevod 7d cOpya Pease W Jaeger holds (Hermes, hii. 
486 f.) that in careless writing od6év wa&AAov can have the force of ofa 
éAarrov, but the passages he cites in suppoit of this (g90% 15, B. 99633, 
Aleteor 3567 16) are to be otherwise explained 

II, 12. mddeow . . . mabnudrwv, a good instance of the identity in 
meaning of the two words, maintained by Bonitz (Avzst. Stud. v) 
against Bernays. 

TS pavov kat Td TuKvdv dpyds TLUO€pevot. The statement is too wide, 
Anaximenes seems to have been the first to ascribe all changes to 1are- 
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faction and condensation (Burnet, § 26), and Diogenes was almost the 
only later monist who followed his example. 

12. Alexander records the variant reading cal domep TOV padnpari- 
kav tov abrév tpdrov, where padyparixdv 1s evidently an old corruption 
of rafnpdrwv and Kat dowep has been put in to make some sort of 
construction 

1g. tas Siapopds. The differentiae by which the Atomists ex- 
plained r& dAXa were of course not differentiae of both the ‘material’ 
causes, the full and the empty, but only of the full, 1 e. of the atoms. 

13-19. Of the three ‘ differences’ of the atoms, the only permanent 
characteristic of a given atom 1s shape (Phys. 184° 21, De Caelo 275» 
31, De Gen. ef Corr. 325%18, 326%15). The atoms are hence 
often called oxypara or idda (cf. Zeller, 1° 1063 n 3). The shapes 
were thought to be infinite in number (Zeller, 1064 n. 2). On the 
other hand two atoms might be at different angles to one anothei ; 
cf, AH and AZ. This 1s a difference of @écis. Or two atoms 
making the same angle with one another may be on different sides of 
one another; cf AN with NA. This is a difference of rdéts. 

Aristotle overlooks one difference which the atoms were supposed to 
have, that of size (Zeller, 1064-6), On the question whether they 
also differed in weight cf. Zeller, 1066-8, Burnet, § 179. 

15. pucpo. pvopds is the regular Jonic form of fududs and is found 
m Archilochus (62. 7, Hiller), Anacreon (69. 2), and Callimachus 
(Ep. 43. 5). Ch Bacpéds, dvdpoBacpds. fpvOuds 1s used in the sense 
of ‘shape’ by Herodotus (v. 58), Hippocrates (De Arf. 62 (1. 214 2, 
Kuhlewein)), Alexis (Drop. 1 4), and Xenophon (A/em. iu. 10. 10). 

Democritus wrote a book wept r&v dcadepdvTwv propor (fr 5) 

Stabty_. Both here and in H. 1042% 14, De Gen ef Corr. 315° 35, 
327%18, Simpl. Pays 28. 18, 180 19 the MSS vary between diabeyy 
and diadyy7, and the latter is the form that 1s found in Suidas; in 
Democr. fr. 223 xaxoOyyin occurs as a variant fo1 xaxoftyin. The 
word 1s commonly derived from dcafiyyévw and supposed to mean 
‘mutual contact’. But dcabiyydvw, in the only passage quoted by L. 
and S., & A. 63429, means something quite different. Accordingly 
Prof. Beare has suggested (Greek Theories of Llementary Coguttion, 377, 
and Hermathena, xxxv. 469) that diaGcyy 1s a dialectal form of dca07Ky. 
dvadyxy occurs in the sense of didéGeors in Democr fr. 9 (cf rpocOyxn = 
mpoobecis), and this is just the sense we want (d:dfecrs = Tod exovros 
pépn taéis, A 102251). Hesychius gives Onyy = Oyxy, Oéors, raéis 

There are two possible words, diafvyy derived from d:abryydvw, and 
duabryy derived from drariOyus. There does not seem to be, as 
Prof, Beare thinks, any intrinsic objection to the derivation of diabey7 
from diabcyydvw. The difference between AN and NA may naturally 
be described as one of ‘mutual contact’. Again, diafcyy does not 
seem to be a possible dialectal form of dann, Piof Beare has done 
nothing to show the possibility of this. The MS, authority 1s on the 
whole in favour of retaining the form diadvy7, and if we retain it we 
must derive it from dia@yydvw. But the facts to which Prof. Beare 
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has called attention make it quite posszd/e that dafcyy 1s an illusory 
form due to a mistaken derivation, and that d:a87yy should be restored 
everywhere. 

16. tpom}. tpory in this sense occurs again in H. 1042° rg, 
De Gen. et Corr 315 35, 316% 2, 3277 18. 

17. 76 pev AxtA. Democritus was interested in the letters of the 
alphabet (cf. frr. 18'-20, De Gen. ef Corr. 31514, and Diels m 
Verhandl. der 35. Philologenvers. 109"), and the instances are probably 
due to him. 

18. Wilamowitz (Comm. Gr. 1v. 27) points out that the only form of 
Zeta known to Aristotle was I, and accordingly reads 76 6 IT rod H. 
This 1s confirmed by Philo, who has H and Z, and tries, though of 
course ineffectually, to show that these differ Oéce (de Act, p. 34. 13, 


Cumont). 
IQ. wept S€ kuvyyjoews KTA. Aristotle complains elsewhere that the 


Atomiusts ascribed everything to necessity (De Gen An 7892), and 
that they did not say what the natural movement of the atoms 1s (De 
Caelo, 3008). They assumed that the movement of the atoms 1s 
eternal, and gave no reason for it (A. 10715 32), Its true that they 
do not expressly call it natural, since they have not Aristotle’s 
distinction of natural and compulsory movement in their minds, but 
they would have had no difficulty m choosing this alternative, nor was 
their view any less satisfactory than Aristotle’s doctiine of the natural 
motion of bodies up, down, 01 in acncle. He 1s ight, howeve, in 
saying (789> 2) that they had no notion of a final cause of the move- 


ment. 
21. tv duo airway, the material and the efficient cause, cf. ® 12. 


Pythagoreans and Eleanics (ch. 5). 


985> 23. (1) Contemporary with and even earlier than these thinkers 
weie the Pythagoreans, whose mathematical training led them to think 
the principles of mathematics were the principles of all things. 

26. Numbers were the first of these, and they thought they saw in 
numbeis many resemblances to actual things and events (justice, &c, 
being identified with ceitain modifications of number), they saw that 
music, too, depends on number , 

986#1. hence they regaided the elements of numbeis as elements 
of all things, and the universe as a number. ‘They collected corre- 
spondences between numbers and things, 

6. and tried to make the correspondence complete ; e.g they posited 
the counter-earth to bring the planets up to the perfect number ten. 

1g. Our object 1s to see how the principles they recognize compare 
with our list. Evidently they treat numbers both as the matenal 
principle of things and as modifications and states of things. The 
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elements of number are the even, which is unlimited, and the odd, 
which is lmited ; unity is produced out of these two, and number out 
of unity, and the world is numbers. 

22, Other Pythagoreans recognize ten principles, arranged in two 
columns ° 


limit unlimited 
odd even 

one plurality 
night left 

male female 

at rest in motion 
straight crooked 
hight darkness 
good evil 
squaie oblong. 


24, Either Alemaeon borrowed from these thinkers or they from 
him, he says most human things go in pairs, but has no definite list 
of pairs. 

bg. Both alike (a) treat contraries as first principles, and (6) treat 
the first principles as the matter of which things are made 

8. The views of the pluralists may be gathered sufficiently from 
what has been said. 

10. (2) The views of the monists differ from one another both in 
merit and in the degree of their conformity to nature. The discussion 
of them does not fit into our inquiry into the causes, for they do not, 
like some of the physicists, mean by saying the world is one that it is 
generated out of a single matter; they entirely deny change. 

17. But it 3s pertinent to our inquiry to remark that Parme- 
nides is thinking of what is one in definition, Melissus of what 1s 
materially one, Xenophanes, the first of these monists, does not 
specify or recognize either aspect, but with reference to the universe 
says the One 1s the only God. 

25. Xenophanes and Melissus may be dismissed as too crude 
to deserve notice, but Parmenides has a more seeing eye. Claiming 
that there 1s no non-existent apart from the existent, he thinks that one 
thing alone, viz. being, exists ; 

ZI. but being forced to follow the phenomena, and holding that 
while only the one exists according to definition many things exist 
according to sensation, he posits two causes, hot and cold, i. e. fire 
and earth, which he connects with being and non-being. 

9872 2. (3) Summary of chs. 3-5. Thus we have found (a) the 
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earliest thinkers recognizing one o1 more material puinciples, (4) some 
thinkers recogmzing also one, or two, efficient causes. 

g. The thinkers earlier than the Pythagoreans speak rather ob- 
scurely about the causes, except for the pomts just mentioned ; 

13. the Pythagoreans similarly recognize the two causes, but have these 
peculiarities—(1) they treated the limited (or one) and the unlimited 
not as characteristics of something else such as fire, but as themselves 
the substance of the things of which they are predicated, and 

20. (11) they began to define things; but (a) they did this super- 
ficially, and (@) they supposed that the first thing to which a definition 
was applicable was the essence of the term defined, as if one were 
to identify ‘double’ and ‘two’ because two 1s the first thing that is 
double. This makes one number the essence of many things. 


98523. mpd rovUTwy seems to indicate that by otro. Aristotle 
means the Atomists, about whom he has just been speaking, and not 
the general body of philosophers whom he has been discussing since 
9836. The Pythagoreans who were é rovrovs will then be those of 
the end of the fifth century, such as Philolaus. 

of kododpevor Mubaydperor. Aristotle refers to the Pythagoreans 
occasionally as of ‘Iradtxoé or of wept “Iradiay, usually as of Tu6aydpeton, 
but not infrequently as of ckadovpevos TIvOarydpetor (cf 989 29, De Caelo 
284> 7, 293% 20, Meteor. 342> 30, 345214). Ifthe shorter reading in 
986 29, 30 1s the correct one, Pythagoras himself is only once men- 
tioned in Aristotle’s extant works (A/et, 1398514). For Aristotle he 
seems to be little if anything more than a legendary figure; there is a 
set of people commonly called Pythagoreans, but Aristotle will not 
vouch for the origin of any of their doctrines in Pythagoras himself. 

On Anistotle’s account of the Pythagoreans cf. A. Rothenbucher, 
Das System der Pythagoreer nach den Angaben des Aristoteles; W A. 
Heidel in Arch. f. Gesch. d. Phil. xiv 384-436, O. Gilbert, 1b. xxii. 
28-48, 145-165, F. M. Cornford in Class Quart, xvi. 137-150, 
XVI. I-12. 

25. Tas ToUtTwy dpxds. What exactly they meant by these we shall 
see at 986217. On the Pythagorean view that the principles of 
numbers are principles of all things cf Burnet, §$ 52, 142-144, 153, 
Milhaud, PAzlosophes-Géometres de la Gréce, 101-110 

26. uce. mpGrot, 1.¢e. the simplest of mathematical objects. Rela- 
tively numbers weie é& ddaipécrews, spatial magnitudes é« wpoobéceus. 
Cf. 982° 26. 

27. Spordpata mokkd For instances cf. N. 6, Sext. Emp. Ado. 
Math, Vu. 94-109. : 

29. wd@os here must mean wdGos Kal abrd,1. €. cupBeBnxds Kal” abd 
or property. Oddness, evenness, &c., are cited as iéva dy of number 
in I. r004> 10, Strictly speaking, then, the text should mean that the 
Pythagoreans identified justice, &c., with some property of number 
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such as oddness o: squareness. At 990 25, however. we learn that 
they thought injustice, &c., were actual numbers. But it is just one of 
Anstotle’s complamts about them that they confused a property like 
‘double’ with a number hke 2 (9874 22). 

Sixaroodyn. The Pythagorean descmption of justice as 76 dvrureoy- 
6ds BAw (Z. N 1132> 22) implies that it is treated as a square, 
a number in which each of two factors treats the other as the other 
treats it. In J7 47.1182 11-14 we are expressly told that the Pytha- 
goreans treated it as a square number. Alexander tells us that it was 
the first square number (which agrees with 987% 22), but that some 
identified it with 4, others with 9 Theol. Arithm. (p. 30 Ast), Asc. 
(34. 17), Syr. (130. 29), ps-Al. (741. 5), and Philop. (PAys. 388. 30) 
say that it was 5, while Plutarch (de /s. ef Os. 75, p. 381 f.) says 
it was 3. ‘These writers, however, evidently represent a less trustworthy 
tradition. 

30. uy te kal vois. Alexander says the Pythagoreans used 
uvyy in the sense of vots and assigned to it the number 1, since 
reason 1S pdviyov Kal Guowov wévTy Kai dpyixdv. Similarly Hippolytus 
says (i. 15. 2) that the Pythagorean Ecphantus identified vots and 
yyy. Asc. agrees that reason was represented by 1 (cf. Plut Zpz7. 1. 
3, 8,7. 18 Theo Smyrn, p. 98. 1, too. § Hiller, Stob £e/. 1. 1), but 
says that soul was 2, since 1t has 76 zofév zou, i. e. moves from pre- 
mises to a conclusion. Elsewhere we read that soul was 4 (Plut. 
Epit. 1. 3. 8, Sext. Emp. iv. 6), 6 (Syr. 130. 33, Procl zz Zim. 223 £), 
or 216 (Syr. 130. 33, 188. 4). All that we can say with ceitainty rs 
that Anstotle’s words imply that soul and reason were represented by 
the same number ; this number was 1n all probability 1. 

katpés, Alexander tells us, was represented by 7, with reference 
to certain critical periods in human life (birth at seven months, cutting 
of teeth at seven months after birth, puberty at 14, maturity at 21— 
cf. N. 1093214, Theo, p. 103, I—104.19). The sun, the cause of all 
critical periods, was supposed to come seventh of the heavenly bodies, 
counting towards the centre. Asc. gives further reasons for the 
connexion of xaipés with the number 7 

tav GhAwv os eitety Exaorov. Thus the point was 1, the line 2, the 
plane 3, the solid 4, the physical body, or body endowed with quality 
and colour, 5, the body endowed with soul 6, the body endowed with 
reason 7 (Procl. 72 Z2m.340A, 223 8, Theol Arithm., p. 55 Ast, Asc. 34. 
33, Sext. Emp. adv. Math. 4, 5). Another tiadition assigns the 
number 210 to body (Syr. 143. 6, 188. 3, ps.-Al. 767. 11), 1 to fire, 
3 to air, 7 to earth, 9 (? 10, smce 1X 3X 47x Io=210) to water (Syr. 
143. 7), while another, with less probability, assigns 9 to water, 11 to 
fire, 13 to aw (ps-Al. 767 12) Again, knowledge was 2 (Aet. i 3. 
8, Theo, p 98 2), opmion 3 (Aet.1b, Asc. 34. 30, Theo, p 98. 3; 
another tradition makes it 2, cf. Al 39.16, 75 22, Asc. 68. 3), sensa- 
tion 4 (Aet.1. 3. 8, Theo, p. 98. 4). Daring was 2 (Plut. De Zs. ef Os. 
75, p 38rf,, Al. 74 13), stufe 2 (Plut. 1b ), marnage 3 (Theol. Arithm., 
p 16), 5 (Al 39 8), or 6 (Stob. Ae/ 1.1 10, Theol, Arithm,p 33); 
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love, friendship, wisdom, and inventiveness were 8 (Zheol. Arithm., 
: a Pythagoras is said to have discovered the elements of the theory 
of musical harmony (Nicomachus, Harm v, p 244 14 Jan, Diog 
Laert. vin. 12, Iambl. Vet Py7h. 115-121), and Burnet (§ 51) 1s 
inclined to credit this. The octave, the fifth, and the fourth were at 
any rate known to Philolaus and Aichytas. Cf. Zelle1, i. 5047 f 

33- Bonitz thmks that since in the next line raca 7 dvois means 
‘the whole of nature’, it can hardly in this line mean ‘the whole of 
thety nature’, and therefore pioposes wavra for wécay, and this is to 
some extent confirmed by Alexander (38.2). The proposal 1s 
attractive, but in view of Anistotle’s carelessness in using wo1ds or 
phrases in different meanings in close succession it 1s haidly necessary 

9862 2. tév dhov otpavdy dppoviay efvar, Aristotle tells us (De Caelo 
u. 9) that the sun, moon, and stars (including those now called fixed 
stars) weie supposed by the Pythagoreans to move at speeds puo- 
portional to then distances fiom the centre of the univeise, and to give 
forth accordingly high or low notes which togethe: made an évapyd- 
viov dwvyv, a scale This information 1s supplemented by Alexander 
(39 22), who says the bodies that moved moie slowly gave forth 
a lowe1, and those that moved faste: a higher note. The moon, the 
sun, Venus, and Mercury were at distances from the earth which weie 
to one another as 1, 2, 3, 4, and so with the othe: planets. This 
account does not agiee with the later Pythagorean astronomy with 
which Aristotle has made us familiar. The later Pythagoreans be- 
lieved that the middle of the univeise was occupied not by the earth 
but by a central fire, which they called the ‘ hearth’ of the universe. 
Round this revolved ten bodies, in the following orde1—countei-ear th, 
earth, moon, sun, the five planets, the heaven of the fixed stais. This 
belief in ten moving bodies could be reconciled with the notion of 
a celestial harmony only if account was taken of the fact that Venus 
and Mercury had the same apparent velocity as the sun, and if the 
number of the notes was thus reduced to eight. But the evidence 
indicates that, in its earliest form at all events, the celestial hai mony 
comprised only the moon, the sun, and the five planets. This agrees 
better with Alexander’s account, but he must still be wrong in saying 
that the distances of the sounding bodies weie as 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, since 
these are not the proportional lengths of the strings whose notes make 
up an octave. Cf. Zeller, 1° 537-542, Burnet, § ra. 

7- Tpoceyhixovto, The word is found again in N, Togo) 31 
mpooyArxopevo rails idats Ta pabyuarixd, and in Procl, en Tim. 25D, 
where it 1s followed by an indirect question and means ‘to inquire 
earnestly’. It seems best to take it, with Alexander and Asclepius, to 
mean ‘they added it eagerly’, rod... elvax being a final genitive; cf 
Bonitz, Index, 149 15-109. 

8. Various reasons for regarding 10 as the perfect number may 
be seen in an extract in Theol. Arithm., p. 61 Ast from a work by 
Speusippus on the Pythagorean theory of numbeis. A favourite 
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Pythagorean wa} of representing the number 10 was as a rerpakrus, 
1. & by the following figure : 


ad e s 


The rerpaxrés was that by which they swore their most solemn oaths, 
and was called iy:edas dpyn (Aet 1. 3. 8, Luc. de lapsu im sal. 5, Sext. 
Emp. adv. Math. vu 94~100, cf Philolaus fr. 1, Porphyry, Vet. Pyth. 
20) On the various forms of rerpaxris cf. Theo, p 93. 17-99 23 
Hiller, and on its interpretation F. M. Cornford in Class. Quart. 
Xvi. I-4. 

11. Belief in the counter-earth 1s ascribed definitely to Philolaus 
(Aet ii. 7. 7, ii, 11. 3), but we have no means of knowing whether it 
originated with him. It1s part of the late Pythagorean theory which 
denied that the earth was the centre of the universe; the counter-earth 
was held to be between the earth and the central fire. Pythagoras 
himself probably held a generative theory. In the De Caelo (293° 23), 
as here, Aristotle charges the Pythagoreans with having introduced the 
counter-earth on purely @ przorZ grounds. But according to Aetius 
11, 29. 4, in his work on the Pythagoreans Aristotle said that some of them 
explained eclipses of the moon as being caused, sometimes by the earth, 
sometimes by the counter-earth, and with this we may compare De Cae/o 
293> 21, where Aristotle says that some (and they can only have been 
Pythagoreans) thought there might be many bodies near the centre 
of the universe, hidden from us by the interposition of the earth, and 
explained thus the greater frequency of lunar than of solar eclipses. 
Thus they had some facts to suggest the theory of a counter-eaith. 
‘The history of the theory seems to be this. Anaximenes had assumed 
the existence of dark planets to account for lunar eclipses, and 
Anaxagoras had revived that view Certain Pythagoreans had placed 
these dark planets between the earth and the central fire in order to 
account for their invisibility, and the next stage was to reduce them 
to a single body’ (Burnet, §r51) Cf, Zeller, 1.5532 n.2 

12, Sidpiora. . . . év ér€pors, The subject is, as we have seen, 
dealt with in De Cae/o it. 13, Alexander refers also to the now lost 
work on the Pythagoreans. Cf a similar reference to this work, 
fr. 1513 8-20, 

16. The statement that the Pythagoreans made number the matenal 
cause of things may be compared with the statements that they, unlike 
the Platonists, thought that the numbers actually are the things 
(9864 2, 21, 987427, 30, M. 1083>17, N, rogo® 2a), or are in the 
things (M. ro80b1, Phys. 203% 6), or aie the constituents of the 
things (990%22, M. ro80b2, 14, 1083b11, 18, N. rogo® 23, 32), 
or have spatial magnitude (M. 108019, 32) Anstotle insists that 
the Pythagorean theory of numbers as the substance of things was no 
mere symbolism, but a literal account of the nature of the physical 
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world (989> 33, N. 1og1#18). We are not to suppose that they 
deliberately rejected the notion that numbers are not spatial. Like 
all the pre-Socratics, they had not reached the notion of non-spatial 
reality. Presumably they thought of the number 10 as deg, and not 
merely as being repiesented by, a set of bits of matter arranged as 
a terpaxtis, and this is no more surprising than that Empedocles 
should think of love and strife, or Anaxagoras of mind, as matezial 
things No doubt the statement that the Pythagoreans made number 
the matter of things presents their theory m the absurdest possible 
form, but Anistotle 1s merely bringing out the fact that they had not 
drawn certain distinctions which later philosophy made evident. On 
the whole subject cf. Zelle1, 1.° 483-495, Burnet, §§ 52, 143-146 

17, kal Gs mdé0y te kal éfes. Alexander suggests various 
interpietations—(1) that the numbers cause the wdé0n Kat éfas of 
things and thus are an efficient cause, (2) that number 1s matter, the 
even 1s wéOos, and the odd és (this interpretation he asciibes to 
Aspasius), (3) that the even numbei is JA and adéos, the odd number 
ééis. Clearly none of these interpretations really interpiets the text. 
adOn and éges are to be distinguished, if at all, only as temporary and 
permanent modifications The words are occasionally elsewhere 
coupled im a similar way, e g A. 101534, 1020819, K. 10619, 
Phys 223%18 But what can dpyy ds ra0y re xal efers mean? If we 
remember what Aristotle’s object 1s throughout his history of earlier 
thought, and notice that ws rd@n re kal éfeus 18 opposed to ws vAn, we 
cannot doubt that another of the fom causes 1s meant. At 987213 
Aristotle says that the Pythagoreans recognized two causes, and 
though his words there are difficult it seems likely that he means the 
material and the formal cause. In 987420 he says that they ‘ began 
to speak about the “ what” and to define’, 1. e. to recognize the formal 
cause. He adds that this recognition was mauied by their supposition 
that the first thing to which the definition of a given term applied 
must be the essence of the term, e.g. that 2 must be the essence of 
‘double’. Is not the supposition that justice 1s the first square, which 
he has already alluded to, just of this nature’ 4 was the first thing to 
which the definition of justice (76 dvrurerovOds GAAw) applied ; there- 
fore, they said, 4 was the essence of justice. Another point may be 
mentioned. Speaking of the relation between a thing and its formal 
cause, Aristotle says (9875 11) that the Pythagoreans called this 
relation ‘imitation’, we may connect this with the statement we have 
already had (985> 32), that accoiding to them all other things ‘seemed 
to have been made lke to the numbers’, It seems clear, then, that 
Aristotle is hinting that they thought of numbers as in some sense 
formal as well as material causes. é€es 18 a natural enough equivalent 
for eldy (cf. H 1044> 32, A 1070% 12). awaGy is more surplising, but it 
can be used as equivalent to zourns (M. 1083%10) or diadopa (De 
Gen. et Corr. 315% 9) or eidos (Afeteor. 382% 29); a wafos may be an 
element in the essence of a thing (De Part. An. 678% 32). Aristotle 
means, then, that the Pythagoreans thought the number which a thing 
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‘imntated’ temporarily or permanently was a dos or eis which made 
the thmg what it was, temporanly o1 permanently, The use of 
two words which are not quite technical words for ‘ formal cause’ is 
appropriate when Anstotle 1s speaking of thinkers who did not clearly 
distinguish the various kinds of cause. 

Fiom the words «at otro: Bomtz infers that Aristotle must mean that 
the Pythagoreans explain the affections of things by the affections of 
numbers as earlier thinke1s had explained them by the affections— 
condensation and rarefaction—of some material element. But it is 
impossible to get this out of rév dpiOudr vouilovres dpyny elvar Kal as 
{Any rois oto. kal Os way re Kal e€ers, and xal otro. may just as well 
only mean that the Pythagoieans like the othe: philosophers recog- 
nized no other causes than some of those which Aristotle himself has 
formulated To prove this is his mam point throughout these 
chapters. 

18. toUTwy 3€ 7d wey weTepacpévoy xTA. The subsumption of the 
even unde: the indefinite, the odd under the finite, marks, as Heidel 
(Archiv fur Gesch. der Phil xiv 390) obseives, the meeting of ‘two 
streams of interest, the ethico-religious and the mathematico-scientific’, 
In view of the fact that Pythagoreanism was piimanly an ordered way 
of life, we are probably entitled to conside: the opposition of the 
definite and indefinite the more fundamental of the two It appears in 
the forefront in 986 23, 9847215, 990° 8, and the opposition of good 
and bad which runs though the ovorouyio (cf £2. WN. 10965 of 
Tvéaydpeo. . rilévres ev rH trav Gyabdy cucrotyia 75 ev) connects 
itself much more naturally with that of definite and indefinite than with 
that of odd andeven. Definite and indefinite are the wider terms, and 
odd and even ale the exemplification of them in a spheie which was 
to the Pythagoieans specially important, that of numbe1 In later 
times (e.g in the fragments of ‘Philolaus’, 1-3, 11) odd and even 1e- 
cede into the background, and limit and the indefinite form by far the 
most important opposition Zellei’s argument (1.5 490-493) fo1 the 
plimaziness of the opposition ‘odd and even’ does not do justice 
to the ethical’element in Pythagoreamism Cf Heidel, 1 c. 388, 389. 

If we ask why the Pythagoreans connected the even with the 
indefinite, the odd with the definite, we find vaiious reasons suggested 
by ancient writers. Aristotle gives the reason thus (PAys 203%13)° 
wepitiGepevov yap Tav yroudvwy trept 7rd ev Kat ywpis dre pev aAXo del 
yiyveo Oat 76 eidos, dré dé &. These words present considerable diffi- 
culties (for then meaning cf, Zelle1, 1.6435 n 3, Burnet, § 48, Milhaud, 
Phailosophes-Géomeéires de la Gréce, 115-114, Heath, Ga. A/ath. 1. 83), 
but Stobaeus (1 1. 10), Alexander (apud Simpl. Phys 457. 12), 
Simplicius, Philoponus, and Themistius agree in an inteipretation 
which may be illustrated by the following figures : 
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If you stait with one dot and place a gnomon 1ound it, and continue 
this process, you always get a hguie of definite shape, the squaie; if 
you start with two dots you get a se1es of oblongs varying indefinitely 
in shape. Or, to put it arithmetically, the sum of the odd numbeis up 
to any point is always a square, the sum of the even numbels 1s always 
of the form 2 (z-+1), and the 1atio of z toz-+1incieases as 2 becomes 
lager. It 1s to be noted that ‘square’ and ‘ obleng’ occur in the hist 
of opposites (1 26); this confirms the view that the way of thinking 
we have just illustrated counted for much with the Pythagoreans. 
If it be remembered that the Pythagoreans described numbers through- 
out in what we should call -xeometrical language, as triangular, square, 
oblong, gnomons, pyramidal, plane, solid (cf Heath, G&. Math.1. 76- 
84), 1t will seem probable that Aristotle’s statement of the way in which 
they connected the odd with the definite, the even with the indefinite, 
1s trustwoithy 

But Heidel (1 c. 392-397) has made it appear extiemely probable 
that the terms were connected in anothe: way as well. 
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Let us first take ten, an even numbei (A). The process of halving, 
1epresented by the ariow, goes on without let or hindrance, there 
being no limit set to it bya solid unit. But if we take eleven, an odd 
numbe1, we find that the unit added sets a hmut, preventing the 
indefinite continuance of the process (B).’ Heidel’s theory appears to 
offer the best explanation of several passages in Greek authors (Stob. 
1.1.10, Nicom. Avzthm.1. 7. 2, Plut De Vita et Poest Homer 145, De 
&. 8, p. 388 4, B, Qu. Rom. 102, p. 288 v, Simpl. Phys. 453. 20), 
and 1s quite in the spirit of early Pythago1eanism 

1g. According to Alexander and Theo Smyinaeus the numbei 1 
was regarded by the Pythagoreans as both odd and even and was 
called épriomépurros, because when added to an even numbei it makes 
it odd. and when added to an odd numbei makes it even (Al. 40. 20, 
41 12, Theo, p. 22. 5 Hiller) Theo says that Archytas took this 
view Sir T. Heath suggests alternatively (Gk. JZath. 1 71) that 
the unit was called even-odd because it was the principle of even as 
well as of odd numbers. For this view cf. Theo, p. 99. 24—I00. 8. 
M1. F. M. Cornford points out (Class. Quaré.xvu 3) that m the signifi- 
cance it asciibes to the numbeis 1, 2, 3 the Pythagoiean scheme falls 
into line with the early cosmogonies, in which ‘there is (1) au 
undifferentiated unity. (2) From this unity two opposite powers aie 
separated out to fom the world order. (3) The two opposites unite 
again to generate life’. 

20. Tov 3 dpiOusy ék tod évds. The Pythagoreans do not seem to 
have made 1 the generative principle of the other numbeis as the 
Platonists geneiated them from 1 and the indefinite dyad. They 
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started with 2 as the first even and 3 as the first odd number, and 
generated the later numbers from these, 4 by squaring 2, 5 by adding 
2 and 3, &c. (cf, Zeller, 1.6 s03~307). But since 1 combined oddness 
and evenness, 2 and 3 may be said to have been produced by a sort 
of dismemberment of 1. 

22. €repo. implies that the ten paus of opposites were no essential 
part of the Pythagorean system. Definite and indefinite, odd and 
even, were the only fundamental antitheses. Zeller refeis the longer 
list, not improbably, to Philolaus. The list is referred to n & XV. 
1096 g (cf. 1106 29, De Caelo 285210). InN. 109311 Aristotle 
may have a slightly different list in view, since he mentions the 
powers of certain numbers, which do not occur here ; there, howeve1, 
he may be referring to a Platonic list Plut. de /s. ef Os. 48, p. 3708 
gives a slightly different list; Simpl. PAys. 181 22 gives one with 
seven, Poiph. V2z. Pyth 38 one with six, pairs of opposites; Al. 694. 
Ig mentions otcéa and zp/ywvov among the goods. Aristotle knew 
that further contiarieties were noted by the Pythagoreans ; e g. they put 
‘above’ and ‘before’ among the goods (Simpl De Caelo 386. 20). 
This precise list is of no special importance; but probably it acquired 
a certam vogue among the Pythagoreans owing to its recognizing just 
fen pairs of contraries. 

23. svorouxia 18 a rather puzzling word in Auistotle. Oluigi- 
nally it meant a line of soldiers, for instance, or choius singers, and 1t 
came to mean a line o1 list of cognates. Its application to the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine (cf. N. 109312) must be distinguished fiom the 
wider use in T’ 1004 27, K 1066415, A. 10724 31, and fiom a quite 
different application which it has in I 10545 35, 10588 13 

24. &v mH90s. We have already seen (1 18n.) that ‘odd’ 
gnomons added to an odd number always produce one figure, the 
square, while ‘even’ gnomons added to an even number produce 
a plurality of differently shaped oblongs. Accordingly unity was 
thought to be connected with oddness and definiteness, plurality with 
evenness and indefiniteness, 

Sefidy dpicrepdv. Milhaud suggests that de&idv iefers to the 
regular (zerepacpévov) movement of the fixed stais ‘to the nght’, 
apiorepdy to the inegular movement of the planets ‘to the left’ 
(Pl. Zim. 36c) The view that the planets move from west to east, 
the other stars from east to west 1s asciibed in Plut. Zpz/. u. 16. 2 to 
‘the mathematicians’ and to Alcmaeon, and in Theo 10. 12 to 
Pythagoras himself, to whom it may actually go back. Cf. Burnet, 
§54. There are obviously other reasons which may have led to the 
inclusion of ‘the nght’ in the ‘column of goods’. As an instance of 
this inclusion cf. the Pythagorean rule that the night shoe should 
be put on first (lambl. V2. Py/h 83) 

Gppev O7ku. Plut. Qu. Rom. 102, 288 c~E, De EZ. 8. 388 a-c 
gives ingenious reasons foi the connexion between 7d dppey and 
7o wepirrév. The Pythagoreans called the odd numbers male, the 
even female (Zeller, 1.° 461 n. 1) It is to be noted that Plato com- 
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pares the functions of the limiting form and the indefinite matter 
to those of fathe: and mother respectively (Zim. 50D), and that 
Aristotle himself uses the same illustration in 988%5. He thinks the 
male contains the formative, the female the material principle (De Gen. 
An. 429%9, 28, 7308). Ordinary Greek thought regarded the father 
as supplying the essential principle in generation, and the mother as 
furnishing only the noumshment necessary to the seed; cf. Aesch. 
Hum. 658-661 : 

obK eoTe pnTnP 4H KEeKAnpevou TéKVOV 

ToKeus, Tpopos é KUpaToS veooTdpov, KTA. 

25. hpepodv Kwotpevov. Aristotle gives in Phys. 201> 19 ff. the 
reason why movement was connected by the Pythagoreans and Plato 
(e.g. Zim. 57) with otherness, inequality, and not-being. It was 
because movement ‘ was thought to be indefinite’. The inclusion of 
the moving and the resting among the indefinites and the definites 
respectively may be connected with the evidently old notion of the 
gnomons (cf. 1. 18n.). The figure produced by putting an odd- 
numbered gnomon round an odd number never changes in shape ; 
that produced by putting an even-numbered gnomon round an even 
number changes shape at each stage. And, more generally, it was 
natural that movement or variation should be connected with the 
indefinite, and stability with the definite. 

e000 kaparddov. This 1s a particular application of the opposition 
of unity and plurality. The straight line 1s that which has one direction 
throughout, the crooked line that which changes its direction. 

g&s oxéros, These are the principles that are cmiticized in the 
‘way of opmion’, Parmenides’ account of the current (presumably 
Pythagorean) beliefs of his time (fr. 8. 53-59, 9. 1-4) Cf 984>4 n. 
There is reason to believe that the Pythagoreans identified darkness, 
air, and void. One of the many ways in which the Pythagoreans 
applied the notion of the limit and the unlimited was to think of the 
world as formed by the gradual ‘ drawing and limiting’ (N. 1091 17) 
of the boundless air (Phys. 204% 31) outside the universe (203 7) by 
the limit. ‘The Pythagoreans said there was a void, and it entered 
into the universe itself from the boundless breath, the universe breath- 
ing in even the void’ (213 22). Cf Burnet, § 53. The Pythagoteans 
probably also connected fds with the bounding coloured surface of 
things (xpoud in Pythagorean language = émiddvera, De Serisu 439% 31), 
oxéros with the unexplored, indefinite interior. Cf. Gilbert in Archzv 
Jur Gesch der Phil. xxu 150. 

26. dyabsv kaxdv. Though good and evil are technically sub- 
ordinate members of their cvororxiai, Austotle refers to the positive 
list as the ‘column of goods’ (Z. WV. 1096>6), and in this he-1s 
justified. It must have been because they were thought inferior, rather 
than because they were thought to be even or unlimited, that the left 
side and the female sex, at least, were put mto the second column; 
the inference seems to have been that because they were bad and the 
bad was unlimited, they must be unlimited. 
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Tetpdywvoy érepdunxes The connexion between the square, the 
odd, and the limited has been pomted out in 1.18 n. érepounys is 
used primarily of a rectangle whose adjacent sides aie of unequal 
length. From figures it was transferred to numbers; here it would 
naturally mean a number having unequal factors. Plato uses both 
this word and zpopaxeys more widely (Zheaed. 148 a) of all numbers 
other than squaies; the late: Pythagoreans distinguished them. 
Nicomachus (Ari‘hm.u. 17) defines the forme: as having one factor 
greater than the other by 1, the latte: as having one factor greater than 
the other by more than 1, 

27. Alomaeon is commonly desciibed as a Pythagorean (Diog. 
Laert. vi. 83, Iambl, V2z, Pyth. 104, 267), and he certainly dedicated 
his book to eminent Pythagoreans (fr. 1). Aristotle does not class 
him as an oidinary Pythagoiean, because in the regions of physiology 
and medicine he was a decidedly onginal thinker. 

29 éyéveto Thy HAukiovy, éwt yépovTt Mubayépa, and $é aie omitted 
by A>, and there is no trace of them in Al,, they aie probably 
a later addition, though the statement is likely enough to be true 
(cf. Iambl. V2zz, Pyth 104). The suspiciousness of the wo1ds is in- 
creased by the fact that Anstotle only once elsewhere mentions Pytha- 
goras, and nowhere claims any knowledge of his date. Cf, 985> 23 n. 

gi. This declaration of the twofoldness of ‘most human things’ was 
made by Alcmaeon the basis of a theory according to which icovopia 
of the duvduers wet and dry, cold and hot, sweet and bitter, &c., was 
the source of health, and povapyia the source of disease (fl. 4)—a view 
which influenced greatly the later Pythagoreans, 

b2. rovrwv, the Pythagoreans mentioned in ® 22-26, and Alemaeon. 

4. Tdv érépwy, the Pythagoreans in question. 

6. ra oroixeta must be the dpyai refeired to in 1. 3, 1.€, not the 
numbers but the principles contained in the columns of opposites, 
Though Anstotle here treats both limit and the unlimited as maternal 
causes, in 988226 he treats only the latter as the material cause, 
I.e., though the Pythagoreans treated things as being made of 
(werAdo Gar éx) limit and the unlimited as if these we1e both in the same 
sense elements of things, jet limit fiom its very nature 1s not a 
material element but a regulative principle, a foreshadowing of 
Anstotle’s own ‘form’ as the unlimited 1s of ‘matter’ In #17 we 
have already seen that Aristotle ascribes to the Pythagoreans an 
obscure recognition of the formal piinciple 

8. tav .. . wAeiw NeydvTwy 1a oToixeta Aristotle refers to the 
thinkers discussed from 9848 8 onwards, grouping Empedocles, Anaxa- 
goras, the Atomists, and the Pythagoreans togethe: as plualists, 

12, Tou Kat& thy iow cannot mean ‘in respect of naturalness’, 
which, besides not being in point here, would be rod xara dvow. It 
must mean ‘in respect of conformity to the nature of the sensible 
world’, This was just the poimt in which the Eleatics, who denied 
the existence of plurality and change, were lacking ; cf. the description 
of them-as ddvovxor which Sextus Empiricus ascribes to Aristotle 
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(ddv. Alath. x. 46). Parmenides, howevei, accoiding to Aristotle, 
paid mote attention to the nature of things than Melissus did (cf, 
1, 31). 

ae pev ouv Thy viv oxéfuv xtX. The inquiry about the Eleatics 
is foreign to Aristotle’s purpose because they denied the existence of 
plurality, and without plurality the notion of a cause 1s unmeaning 
Cf Phys. 184° 25—1854 4. 

IQ. Tob KaTa& tov Adyov évdg Aristotle’s reason foi this state- 
ment may be seen from the opposition between xara rév Adyov and 
Kata Thy atcOyow in 1, 32. He conceives of the first part of Parme- 
nides’ poem as stating what we have to think about the world 
(e dvdyxys .,. olerar 1 29), the second pait as stating what sensation 
tells us about it. In this he 1s influenced no doubt by the 1epeated 
identification, in the first pait, of what can be thought with what 
is (fr. 5, 6. 1, 8. 34-36). Similarly in Phys. 185> 7, aiguing against 
the Eleatics, he points out that when they say all things are one they 
may mean by ‘one’ either ‘continuous’ or ‘indivisible’ o1 ‘ having 
the same definition’, like péOv and olvos Paimenides is presumed to 
use ‘one’ in the third sense. His argument 1s dre ravra év, et 76 bv &v 
onpaives (18741) I.e. all things shaie the definition of being and 
therefore are one in definition, xara rov Adyov. This seems to 
desciibe Parmenides’ method of argument coriectly, but as» regards 
result he does not mean merely that what 1s 1s embraced under one 
common definition He means that itis & xara ryv tAyy, one solid 
material whole, the denial of ‘ that which is not’ 1s, among other 
things, the demal of a void. 

20. toi xataé thy GAynv. Simpl. Phys. 87. 6, 110.1 aigues that 
Melissus denied the corporeality of the real, but this 1s a misinterpreta- 
tion of the words pieserved in fr. 9, which are really pait of a refuta- 
tion of the Pythagorean plurality of reals (Zeller, 1.6770 n 2, Burnet, 
§ 169). The one, which Melissus declares to be ‘infinite in magni- 
tude ’ (fr. 3), is clearly something material. 

6 pev memepaopdvov. Cf. Parm. fr. 8, 32, 33, 42, 43 

6 8 dmepdy Cf. Mel fr. 3. 

21. mp&tos. Plato's remark (Soph. 242d) that ‘the Eleatic school 
began with Xenophanes and sill earlier’ 1s not to be taken very 
hterally. He only means that something like Eleatic views might be 
found occasionally expressed in the old poets, he says the same 
of the views of Heraclitus (Zheaeé. 179 E). Even his treatment of 
Xenophanes as a foundei of the school 1s probably not ve1y seriously 
meant. Xenophanes wasa leligious teache1 rathe: than a philosophet. 
Cf. 983» 27 n. 

21-23. évioas... Svecadyvicey No other instance of évigew 1s quoted, 
and no other instance of diacadyvige in Aristotle évifew 1s a natuzal 
enough coinage on the analogy of pydiZev, &c., and means ‘to become 
a partisan of the One’, Cf, Pl, Zheaet. 18146 rod ddov cracWrat 
(quoted by Burnet, § 61n.). SuacadyviZev, though not found else- 
wheie in Aristotle, is found in Xenophon. 
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22. toUtou héyerar yevéobar pofyrys The life of Xenophanes 
may probably be dated approximately at 565~4758. Whether we date 
the birth of Parmenides about 540, or about 514 (Burnet, § 84), it is 
quite possible that he may have been a pupil of Xenophanes. But 
Aristotle speaks with hesitation, and there1s no mdependent confirma- 
tion of his words, which may be based merely on Pl. Soff. 242 v. 
Xenophanes may have visited Elea, the home of Parmenides, but it is 
unlikely that he founded a school there (Burnet, § 55) Parmenides’ 
early associations were Pythagorean (Burnet, § 84). 

obbey Siecadymoer. Asclepius, Ueberweg (Philo! 26. 709), Zeller 
(1.6631 n.), and Burnet (§ 60) take this to mean that Xenophanes did 
not pronounce in favour either of a finite or of an infinite world. But 
in De Caelo 294% 23 Aristotle tells us that Xenophanes said the earth 
was ‘rooted to infinity’, and quotes a verse of Empedocles in which 
he attacks those who believed in boundless depths of earth and 
heights of air. Auistotle’s words here probably refer not to the 
question whether the world is fimite, which was mentioned only 
parenthetically, but to the geneial question in which Aristotle 1s 
mainly interested, the question what sort of cause the Eleatics recog- 
nized. odfty diacapjvicey 1s in fact explamed by the words that 
immediately follow. 

23. Tis ducews ToUTwy olderépas, ‘the nature of either of these 
causes’. With rovrwy we must understand rév épyay or rav 
airy (Il. 3, 5). The two causes are, of course, the Adyos and Ay 
referred to in Il. 19, 20. 

24. otpavey is here used in the last of the three senses distinguished 
in De Caelo 278» 9-21, 1 e. ‘ the maternal universe’, 

droBhépas, ‘with a view to’. The word has in Aristotle lost its 
literal meaning. 

76 & elvai nov rév Gedv, «he says that the One (1,. the universe) 
is the God’ (i e. the only God, in opposition to the many gods of the 
poets). Cf. fr. 23. 

27. dypouxdrepor, Elsewhere Aristotle calls Melissus’ line of argu- 
ment épiorixds, dovAAdyicros, hoprixds (Phys. 185% 8, 10, 1862 8, 9). 
Aristotle thmks meanly of Melissus (1) because he substituted matenal 
unity for the conceptual unity recogmized by Parmenides (but on this cf. 
l. 19 n.), (2) because of certain alleged defects m an argument in which 
Anstotle supposes him to be trymg to establish the spatial infinity of the 
world (Soph, EZ. 1675 12-20 ; but on these arguments cf. Burnet, $166). 
For a defence of Melissus cf. Offner, in Archzv fur Gesch, der Phil, w. 
I2~33. 

28. waddov Bhérwv. Parmenides is similarly ranked higher than 
Melissus in Phys 1852 10, 1868 8, Pl. Dheaet. 183 zB. 

go Cf. Phys.1.3. Parmenides’ mistake, Aristotle points out, was 
that while he only proved that there 1s one single term which includes 
everything that is, viz év, he thought he was proving that there 1s only 
one thing, the truth being that the one term éy 1s applicable to many 
things, 
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gi. Cf. 984 4 n. 

vo &. In view of ll. 14, 29 and Al. 45. 3 the1e 1s much to be said 
for Christ’s proposal of rd dv &. Or perhaps 7d should be excised, as 
Bywater suggested. 

98722. Anstotle now sums up what he has said from 983) 6 
onwards. 

4-9. The constiuction here 1s somewhat confused. It 1s not clear 
whether the accusatives in Il. 4-6 ale governed by zapenpapey or by 
ridévrwv. The general structure of the sentence leads us to expect 
accusatives epexegetic of ratra aS rapa Tay mpwToY ... Tapd Tivwy 1S 
epexegetic of rapa trav cuvydpevxdtwv. Yet to take the accusatives in 
ll. 4~6 as governed by zapeAjpapev involves (1) taking cwparinyy rv 
dpxjv to mean ‘we have 1eceived the principle bodily’, 1 e. we have 
received it stated as something bodily; (2) supplying zapé before rav 
pev and ray 5€; and (3) taking dudorépwy .. ..rHévrwy as a genitive 
absolute—all of which aie 1ather awkward. It seems, then, that the 
accusatives in ll. 4-6 are goveined by riOévrwv, and that this constiuc- 
tion has taken the place of an epexegetic object of wapeAjpaper such 
as Auistotle meant to have proceeded to. This originally intended 
construction appears however in 1. 9, where ravryv can only be the 
object of zapeAjdayev. Christ thinks that this construction prevails 
in the whole latter pa:t of the sentence (ll. 7-9), and excises 7.Oévrwy 
in ], 8 as an emblema fiom |. 7. This would be attractive if it made 
the sentence a good one, but it leaves the difficulty of the first part 
untouched , consideiing the general confusion of two constructions 
which the sentence shows, rifévrwy in |. 8 1s not surprising. 

5. tav pév, 1 e. Thales, Hippo, Anaximenes, Diogenes, Hippasus, 
Heraclitus (984° 2-8), Melissus (986% 19). 

tay 8é, 1 e. Leucippus and Democritus (985 4-20), though rév 
azputwy (987% 4) does not apply very well to these. 

Q. Tov péy, 1.e. Parmenides (984 3), Anaxagoras (984% 15~22). 

tov 8é, 1.e. Empedocles (985% 2-10). 

10. tév ‘IradikGv, the Pythagoieans, Cf. 987231, 988% 26, AZeleor. 
342 29, and of wept rHv "Iradiav De Caelo 293220. Pythagoras came 
from Samos but founded his society at Croton, and soon had disciples 
in many of the cities of Magna Graecia. The society at Croton was 
broken up and the membeis who 1emained in Italy established them- 
selves at Rhegium Most of them gradually migrated to Greece, but 
towaids the end of the fifth century many 1etuined, and in the fourth 
century the school was re-established at Tarentum. ‘There were, 
however, important settlements of Pythagoreans in Greece, at Thebes 
and at Phhius. 

popuxatepov, The MSS. and the Greek commentators give heie 
a large number of variants, which are best explained as attempts 
to interpret the Aapax legomenon popvxarepov, which 1s recorded by 
Alexander as a variant. paAaxdrepov (A> yp. E) and perpuirepor (E) 
have probably found their way into the MSS. from Alexander’s and 
Asclepius’ paraphiases. Alexander gives oxorewdrepov and padaKkwrepov 
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as alternative interpretations of popvywrepoy, the former is probably the 
real meaning. Diels (Aermes, xl 301-306) has thrown much hght on 
the word. It is probably akin to popiddv, which Hesychuus interprets 
as okorewov, péAay, and to duvdpds, dywavpas, which occur in similar 
contexts, 985% 13, 988% 23, 993413. optocey occurs in Hom. Od. 
xi. 435, and 1s explained as = poAdtvvey, ‘to sol’. Médpuyos occuis 
as a name of Dionysus, and as a personal name both in Athens and 
in Syracuse. 

1g. 8vo pev tas dpxds Kara Tov attov... tpdmoy looks at first sight 
as if it should be interpreted, im the light of dvoty airiaw tuyxdvovcr 
xeypypevor (1. 11), as the material and the efficient cause But 
recognition of the efficient cause 1s nowhere else attributed to the 
Pythagoreans. It is distinctly implied in one passage (990% 8-12) 
that they did not recognize it. Aristotle might have tieated then 
‘unlimited’ as a material, then ‘limit’ as an efficient cause, but 
he does not do so. He treats the numbers, and the elements of 
numbers—limit and the unlimited—alike as material causes (986% 6). 
Nor can Aristotle mean, as Alexander suggests (47. 5), that the 
Pythagoreans recognised two matenal causes, the limit and the 
unhmuted; for he has not referred in this summary to any othe 
thinkers as recognizing two material causes, so that xara tov abrov 
tpomov would be out of place. We must suppose, then, that card tov 
avrov tporov means that hike ‘ the others’ (J. 11)}—-Parmenides, Anaxa- 
goras, and Empedocles—they stated two causes, and like them stated 
these obscurely. But while the others had 1ecognized the material 
and the efficient causes, the Pythagoreans 1ecognized the mateial and 
the formal, Aristotle then comments first (ll 15-19) on their tieat- 
ment of the material cause, and next (ll. 20-27) on their treatment of 
the formal. We have already interpreted 986417 as asciibing some 
recognition of the formal cause to the Pythagoreans. 

18, 75 €v is used here as synonymous with 76 werepacpevov in |. 15, 
Cf. N. rogi® 14-18. xaird & in]. 16 seems to have been mistakenly 
added by a copyist who looked forwaid to |. 18. 

22, Aristotle has, as re imphes, two complaints against the 
Pythagoreans. First, they defined superficially. E.9. they defined 
Justice as 70 dyturerovOds GAXw, a definition which (Z' NV. 1132> 23) 
does not answei to the nature of justice. Secondly, they asked what 
is the fust thing of which you can predicate dvrurerov6ds, and, since 
they thought numbers the simplest, most intelligible things in the 
world, they answered that 1tmust be anumber, The first number that 
IS dvrurerovGds, i e. the first product of two factors that treat each other 
in the same way, 1s 4. Therefore, they said, 418 the dyrurerovbés. 
I.e they reason that because 4 1s the first évrurerovOds therefore it 18 the 
dvrimerovOds. Thus they are wrong both im saying that the dyrurerov- 
Gés 1s Justice and in saying that 4 1s the dvrurerovbds. 

26. icws non dubitanits est, sed cum modesha guadam asseverantis, 


Bz. Jud 347%33. Ch a. gy5417, I. 1005*6, 10, A. rors! 33, 
E. 10264 15 
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27. wohha 7d év ota. Alexandei gives altenative interpretations, 
(1) that friendship, for instance, will be each of several numbers 
of which the defimtion of firendship (e. g. 76 icdxts ivov) 1s predicable, 
(2) that a number will be each of several things whose definition is piedi- 
cable of 1. Bonitz thinks that both of these points aie implied. But, 
as Aristotle has said only that the frs¢ number of which a definition 
was true was identified with the thing defined, the second must be the 
tiue inte: pretation 

& xdkeivorg cuvéBowey E.o. 1 was both the point and reason, 
4 was justice and the solid, 2 was opinion and daiing. Cf. 985» 29, 30. 

28. t&v mpdtepov Kal tOv GAdwv, the eailie: and the later of the 
thinkers before Plato. Jaeger biackets «al rv dAdwv, treating roy 
d\\wy as a variant reading for rv mpérepov; but this is unnecessary. 
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Flato (ch 6) 


987229. Plato’s system has some features that distinguish it fiom 
that of the Pythagoreans. (1) He was familia: from jouth with the 
Heraclitean doctiines of Cratylus, that sensible things are in a constant 
flux and that there 1s no knowledge of them. These views he never 
abandoned, but 

bz, (2) when Socrates, instead of studying the physical universe, 
tried to find the universal in morals and fixed attention for the first 
time on definitions, Plato accepted his procedure, and thought that 
definition must be of non-sensibles because sensibles were always 
changing 

4. These non-sensibles he called Forms; sensibles were called after 
them, and existed by participation in them. Only the name ‘ par- 
ticipation’ was new; the Pythagoreans had already said that things 
exist by ‘imitation’ of numbers. But they neglected to discuss the 
nature of this 1elation of things to the Forms 

14. Further, he recognizes mathematical objects as existing between 
sensibles and Forms, differing from sensibles by being eternal and 
unchangeable, fiom Forms by there being many of the same kind 

18. He thought the elements of Forms weie the elements of all 
things, ‘the great and the small’ being the material, ‘the one’ the 
formal cause; the numbers were made out of the great and the small 
by participation in the one. 

22, He agreed with the Pythagoreans (1x) in considering unity a 
substance and not an attribute, (2) in making numbers the causes of 
the essence of everything else; he differed from them (1) in’treating 
the indefinite as a dyad, composed of the gieat and small, (2) in 
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treating the numbers as existing apart from sensibles, (3) in treating 
mathematical objects as an intermediate class. 

29. The separation of the one and the numbers from things and 
the introduction of the Forms were due to his studies in dialectic, of 
which the Pythagoreans were innocent ; the treatment of the material 
cause as a dyad was due to the possibility of generating the primary 
numbers neatly from a dyad as out of a plastic material. 

9881. Yet this 1s contrary to the facts. These thinkers derive 
plurality from matter and make the form generate once only; but 
(z) only one table 1s made out of one piece of matter, and the man who 
imposes the form, though he is one, produces the many tables, and 
(2) the female is impregnated by a single copulation, while the male 
impregnates many females ; yet these are analogous to matter and form. 

4. Plato, then, has used only the material and the formal cause; 
the Forms are the formal cause of other things, and ‘the one’ of the 
Forms, while in both cases the matter 1s the great and the small. 

14. Further, he has made his two elements the cause of good and 
evil respectively, as Empedocleseand Anaxagoras did. 


987" 30. rovrots, 31 Tv ‘IradtKay, i.e. the Pythagoreans (cf. 9842 10, 
988 26). 

30. dxodoufodca. It is doubtful whether this means that Plato’s 
system was based on the Pythagorean, or merely that it resembled it 
The word can have the latter meaning (cf. Poef 144959 4 wey obp 
eroroua TH Tpaywoia ... AKoAovOnoev), but Aristotle evidently wishes 
to assert more than a casual resemblance between Pythagoreanism 
and Platonism, though he describes Cratylus and Socrates as the 
persons who chiefly influenced Plato 

32-58. This passage should be compared with M. 1078b 12-32, 
which gives more detail. The passage in M is immediately followed by 
another, 1078 3410808 8, which (with the exception of 1079 3-11) 
reappears almost word for word in A. 990%2-—-991>9. ‘The main 
difference between 9874 32-58 and the parallel passage in M is the 
fact that Plato 1s not mentioned in the latter. This 1s m accordance 
with the general method of MN; Plato 1s only once mentioned in 
these books (M. 1083 32), and Speusippus and Xenocrates are not 
mentioned at all, though all three are under discussion throughout. 

The priority of A can be deduced with fair certainty fiom a com- 
parison of 990 2—g91b9 with the parallel passage in M, and this 
conclusion 1s confirmed by the fact that while B refers back to A 
(995° 5, 996° 8, 14, 9974) and M to B(1076# 39, » 39, 1086 34 (?), 
br5), A never refers back to B nor B to M 

32. €k véou te ydp xtA. The reference to Cratylus and Socrates is 
made in defence of the immediately preceding statement that Plato’s 
philosophy differed m certain respects from the Pythagorean. I.e., 
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Aristotle, at any rate, views Socrates as standing outside of the 
Pythagorean school and exercising an independent influence on Plato. 

cuvyjOns yevropevos mpGtov KparvdAw. Aristotle’s statement must be 
accepted in preference to that of Diogenes (u. 6) and Olympiodorus 
(Vit, Plat p. 2. 49 Westermann) that Plato became Cratylus’ disciple 
only after the death of Socrates. If Diogenes’ statement, that Plato 
was twenty when he first was taught by Socrates, is to be believed, 
there was plenty of time before this for him to study under Cratylus. 
(Prof. Burnet argues that ‘the nephew of Charmides must have known 
Socrates ever since he could remember’; Diogenes’ remark, yeyovas 
eikoow ern Supkovore Bwxparous, ‘he went through a course of Socrates’ 
conversation ’, 1s quite compatible with this.) Diogenes may have been 
misled by two remarks in the Cratylus which imply that Cratylus was 
considerably younger than Socrates (429D, 440D) 

Plato studied under Cratylus at Athens, but the vivid and contemp- 
tuous picture which he gives ( Zheaef. 179 p—1800D) of the Heraclitean 
school depicts it as still, in 399 B.c., located at Ephesus. The Cratylus 
indicates no great respect foi its efforts in the field of etymology. 

For the philosophical views of Cratylus cf IT. roro®12, and for 
Cratylus generally cf. Jackson in Cambredge Praelections, 1906, 1-26. 

33. amdvtev tav aicoPytav. The distinction of sensibles and in- 
teligibles was unknown to Heraclitus. If he thought there was no 
knowledge of sensibles, this does not mean either that he was a com- 
plete sceptic or that he thought there was knowledge of intelligibles. 
What he thought was that appearances were illusory and that the 
reality of things was the wtp deiZwov, which was a material thing though 
it was not perceived by our senses. 

ba. mepi 8é tis OAns pucews o0bdr. Cf. M. 10785147, De Part. An. 
642% 28, Xen. Mem. 1. I 11, 1V. 7. 2-8. Socrates says,in Pl. Agol, 
1g Cc, 26D, that he had no more than the oidinary man’s knowledge of 
physical science. Xenophon represents him as interested in nature 
only in so far as it contributed to human uses, and as valuing the 
teleological study of it only in so far as 1t promoted piety (fem. i. 4, 
iv. 3). The statements of the Platonic Socrates might be regarded 
as instances of his ‘irony’, and Xenophon’s statements may be to 
some extent discounted as being in the direct line of his apologetic ; 
but Aristotle is hardly likely to have been mistaken on the point. 
And Plato’s account in the Paedo (96 4) repiesents him as having 
abandoned physical science quite as a young man. Cf. Zeller, in. 1. 
132-141. 

4. mpdrov. The Pythagoreans had already ‘ begun to define’, but 
their efforts had been superficial (@ 20-27). 

$a 16 tovotroy. Bonitz interprets this as propler znsitas et fixas 
animo Leracliteas opiniones. As Apelt points out, a nearer reference 
may be found for the words in the clause beginning advvarov yap. 
Similar mstances of rovotroy refeiring forwaid and being taken up by 
yap are found in B 99810, E, 1026 22, De An, 408? 1, 

8. i8€as mpoonydpeuce. For the history of the words i8éa, efdes cf. 
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Taylor, ‘Varia Socratica, 178-264, and for a criticism of his views cf 
Gillespie -in Classveal Quarierly, vi. 179-203. It may-be noted that 
Aristotle in speaking of Plato, just like Plato himself, uses both words 
without distinction. 

I find myself in agreement with the conclusions of Prof. Gillespie, 
viz. ‘that in the trme of Socrates the words efos and idéa show two 
trends of meaning in the general vocabulary of science. The first is 
mainly physical, but without mathematical associations: including 
many gradations of meaning from the popular to the technical: the 
form of a bodily object—occasionally used for the bodily object itself, 
hke our own words “form”’ and “shape”, but always distinct from odpa: 
sometimes the outer visible form or shage: often the inner form, the 
structure, nature, duets, a specially physical conception : often extended 
to the nature of objects other than bodily: in one treatise of rhetorical 
character passing, by an easy transition, nearly, if not quite, into the 
metaphysical notion of essence. The second 1s semi-logical, classifi- 
catory; used especially in such contexts as “there are four forms, 
kinds” of anything, whether a substance like the “ moist” or a disease 
or what not... In this line of development the later meaning of 
species 18 but a single step further. Prof Taylor seems to have made 
out a case for the employment of ¢iéos in the Pythagorean mathematics 
in the sense of geometrical “ pattern” or “figure”. But there is no 
evidence whatsoever to show that this highly specialized meaning was 
a determining factor in the other developments; it seems to have been 
a collateral growth.’ The meanings of the two words in Plato ‘show 
much greater affinity to the current scientific usage in both tts ten- 
dencies than to the specialized mathematical meaning’. Thus the 
linguistic evidence ‘bears out the statement of Anistotle (J@e/apA. i. 
987% 31 sqq.) that the Platonic efdy were derived from another source 
than Pythagoreanism’. Prof. Gillespie thinks that the key to Plato’s 
use of the words 1s to be found in Craz. 386Esqq. ‘In this passage 
we have two formulae equated with each other. The first, aird $ gore 
kepxis, represents the object of defining thought as opposed to the 
object of sense ...: it can be easily shown to have arisen fiom the 
dialectical question ri éoriv ; in this aspect the “idea” 1s derived from 
Thy ev Tois Adyos .. . oxaw, as Aristotle puts it (ibid 987531), The 
second formula, ro ris xepxidos elSos, uses efdos in the sense of nature, 
form, @vors (a frequent synonym for it in the Cratylus), thus binging 
it into close connexion with the scientific conception of eos as form. 
We may perhaps express the difference thus: the “idea” 1s aird § 
éoriv éxacrov OF ovcia primarily in its efzstemological and onfologzcal 
aspects, «ides primarily in its sczenfzfic aspect as cause of the particulars, 
conceived on the analogy of causation in the arts Thus the name 
eldos has nothing to do with the doctrine that the ideas are numbers, 
a doctrine which Aristotle, our only authority for it, always treats as 
concerned with the relation of the ideas to their elements.’ 

748 aioOyTd wapd taira wrk Piof Burnet, G. P. § 233, remarks 
that Aristotle ‘ here insists rather on the distinction of sensible things 
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from the forms than on that of the forms from sensible things, and he 
implies that this is what distinguished Plato from Socrates. We have 
seen reason already foi believing that Socrates 1ecognized no reality in 
sensible things apart fiom the forms, and Anistotle’s language here 
confirms this view.’ The question whether Socrates had a full-blown 
theory of Ideas 1s too laige a question to be dealt with here, but 
Aristotle’s evidence 1s not in favour of that view. It 1s Plato who is 
here said to have called the non-sensible objects of definition Ideas, 
and in the parallel passage in Book M Socrates is represented as 
having only prepared the way for the ideal theory by attempting to 
reach universal definitions, and as not having taken the further step of 
attributing sepaiate existence to universals and calling them Ideas— 
a step which ‘the others’ (1.e Plato) took (1078 30). It 1s clear that 
in that passage it is the substantial existence of universals, not that of 
sensibles, that Plato in distinction from Socrates 1s said to have believed 
in. The occasions on which Aristotle connects the ideal theory with 
any name are surprisingly rare, but in them all it is Plato and not 
Socrates that is mentioned (1. e. apart fiom this chapter, in Z. 1028? ro, 
A. 1070818, Phys. 203°8, 209 33). 

Apart from the general question it may be doubted whether the 
curient interpietation of wapa tatra as apart from the Ideas’ is the 
night one. It involves the supplying of efvas after rapa ratra This, 
however, is difficult, 1t 1s more natural to take A€yerOar with rapa 
ravra, as well as with card ratra, and to tianslate ‘and he said the 
sensibles were called after these and weie called what they were called 
by virtue of their relation to these’. For this sense of zapa cf. H. £. 
1228° 35 6 yap Opacts mapa 7d Opdcos déyera rapwripus, Pl. Cat. 
399 A ToAAGKis erenBdrropev yodppara, TA 8 eLaipotper, tap 3 BovAd- 
peOa dvoualovres. It 1s the sense implied in the common Anistotelian 
Wold zrapwvus.os. 

Qg. tévra. A. 1070%18 6 WAdrwv épy dre idy éorw brdca pices 
is commonly interpreted to mean that Plato recognized Ideas only of 
natural as opposed to artificial objects, and if that interpretation be 
right the passage conflicts with the present one. Plainly, however, all 
that that passage tells us is that Plato said there were Ideas of all 
natural objects. In any case the statement here 1s true of the ideal 
theory as we find it in the Republic, where we are told that there 1s an 
Idea answering to every group of things (596 a), and where we read 
of Ideas of bed and table (5968, 5978, cf the Idea of shuttle, Craz. 
389 B) 

kata, pébegiy yap elvar ta& moAAd Tav cuvardpwv [Tots elSeor]. 
If we keep the reading of Ab and Al., two interpretations may be 
suggested: (1) ‘Most of the things that have the same name and 
nature as the Forms exist by participation in them’ (Al. 50. 24). 
But on the Platonic view a// the things that are ovvwvupa with the 
Forms exist by participation nthem The things of which there were 
no Forms, if there were any such, were no exception to this rule, and 
this interpretation must therefore be reiected (2) ‘The many par- 
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ticulars, which aie ovvdvepa with the Forms, exist by participation in 
them’ (Al. 51. 6, Bonitz go. 3) But such a definitive use of the 
genitive appears impossible. Two other readings suggest themselves. 
(1) We may with E read rév cvvoripov Sudvupe trois <iderw, ‘most of 
the things that have the same name and nature have the same name as 
the Forms by virtue of participation in them ’,—most, not all, because 
some ovvdvuya have no Forms answering to them (990 10-17). But 
Aristotle has in the previous clause said that accoiding to Plato all 
sensibles get ther name from the Forms , and immediately after he says 
quite generally that according to Plato all things exist by participation 
inForms(l 12). He is ignouing, then, the later wew of some Platonists 
(and possibly of Plato) that some sensibles had no Forms answenng 
to them. It seems best therefoie (2) to excise rots etdeow, as Prof. 
Gillespie has proposed ( /. of P. xxxiv. 151), and tianslate ‘the many 
(sensibles) exist by participation in their ovvdvepa’ the Forms, Lf 
990 6, 99196, where Aristotle 1s crzi#ez2img the ideal theory, he calls 
the Form épudvupov, implying that it has no real common nature with 
the particulars (for the difference between épne6vupov and cvvdyvpoy cf. 
Cat. 121, 6); here, where he is s/atng the theory, he has no objection 
to using the word which implies the common nature that Plato thought 
there was (cf. I. 105913). Plato has only the word éuavupov, which 
he uses without drawing the distinction which Aristotle draws between 
the two words (Parm. 133 D), and the insertion of éudévuya in some 
MSS. may be due to a reminiscence of this In confirmation of his 
reading Prof. Gillespie points out that there are two othe: places in the 
chapter where there 1s some reason to suppose that a reference to the eidy 
has been inserted by a later hand—ll. 14, 22; cf notes on ll, 12, 21. 

IO. thy dé pebegiv Tovvopa povov petéBarer. It is surprising 
that Aristotle should describe the change from piunois to péOegis as 
only verbal, ‘The former term indicates that the Foi1m and the par- 
ticular are like one another, 1.e. are two instances of the same kind 
of thing, which involves a profound misunderstanding of the relation 
between a universal and its particulars; while the latter term describes 
the relation in a way which if metaphorical 1s not misleading. It is 
clea1, however, that Plato did not draw any such cleai distinction 
between the two terms, while Aristotle, convinced as he was that Plato 
illegitrmately ‘separated’ the Form from the particulars, thought that 
he could not have believed in a relation of genume immanence between 
them, and must therefore have meant by ‘ participation’ nothing other 
than ‘imitation’. 

Profs. Burnet and Taylor have recently argued that the ideal theory 
was no discovery of Plato's, but was already familiar to Socrates, and, 
possibly through Socratic influence, to a whole body of Pythagoreans. 
In the Phaedo (74. ff.) the theory that equal things are imitations of 
the ‘equal itself’ 1s familiar to the Pythagorean Simmias. Three out 
of the seven speakers in the dialogue are Pythagoreans. The Ideas are 
1epresented as ‘something we are always talking about’ (76 p). Phrases 
like atro 0 éo7i, airé xa6’ abré are treated as well known (e. g. in 75D). 
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Aristotle’s evidence is against the view that Socrates held the ideal 
theory (cf. 1. 8n., M. ro78b11n), but the extent of the affinity which 
he recognizes, here and in ® 30, between Pythagoreanism and the ideal 
theory, has not been sufficiently emphasized by historians of philosophy. 
Socrates has commonly been regarded as the chief influence on Plato’s 
philosophy; Anstotle evidently regards Plato as having owed more to 
the Pythagoreans, and may have thought that he owed as much to the 
Heracliteans (232~-1), The dialogues are sufficient evidence that 
Socrates exeicised a great influence on Plato, but the view that Plato 
took over from Socrates the ideal theory 1s in conflict with the two 
oldest authorities other than Plato himself, viz. Xenophon and Anstotle, 
and rests mainly on the hypothesis that the dialogues must be 
historically true. Some degree of historical verisimilitude there must 
no doubt be in a dialogue which introduces historical persons, but the 
amount of it that 1s necessary 1s very much a question of personal 
taste. It 1s possible to beheve with Aristotle that Socrates had no 
‘ideal theory’, and yet find nothing outiageous in Plato’s dramatic 
presentation of him. 

It 1s easy to see how the elaborate theory of ideal numbeis, which 
plays so large a part in the Platonic system as described by Aristotle, 
Should have led him to desciibe Plato’s system as ‘for the most part 
following the Pythagoieans’ (30), 1t 1s more surpiising that the ideal 
theory itself should be described as diffe1mg only veibally fiom the 
Pythagorean doctrine. Aristotle sees that in principle Plato and the 
Pythagoreans alike broke with the earlier traditron and were trying to 
discover a non-sensible reality behind sensible thmgs, the universa] 
which 1s manifested in particulars but 1s different in kind from them, 
And he holds that the interest of both was metaphysical, while the main 
interest of Socrates was ethical. 

11. For the description of the Pythagoreans as holding that 
things ‘imitate’ the numbers cf. 985> 33, Aristoxenus ap. Stob. Zc/, 
i, pl. 6 (p. 20. § Wachsmuth), and the letter attributed to the wife of 
Pythagoras in which she declares him to have said that things were 
made not of but according to number (ib. 1 10. 13). Cf the 
description of number ascribed to the followers of Hippasus (Iambl. 
om Nicon., p. 10. 20 Pistelli)—apdderyya rpSrov xorporoias. Yet 
Austotle elsewhere repeatedly ascribes the other view to the Pytha- 
goreans (cf 986*17n.). He does not mean that the Pythagoreans 
thought that things ‘imitated’ numbers which existed sepatately from 
the things,(this, he thinks, 1s one of the differences between them and 
Plato, |. 27), but that they thought the external, sensible nature of things 
to be modelled on their inner, numerical nature. Cf Burnet, &. G.P., 
§ 153. Itis probable, however, that the sixth-century Pythagoreans 
treated things as ‘imitating’ number, 1e. as exhibiting numerical 
relations, whrle those of the fifth century treated number as the very stuff 
of which things are made. So F. M. Cornford in Class. Quart. xvi. 143. 

12, MAdray $€ pebéger. Prof. Jackson (/. of P. x. 294), holding 
that not numbers but Ideas play in the Platonic system the part that 
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numbers play in the Pythagorean, and that ray eidéy must be connected 
with the Platonic term péfe&is and not with the Pythagorean term 
piunots, omits rév lS in|, 14 and inserts it after webéSen here. He 
argues that though here Aristotle represents the relation of the particular 
to the number in the Pjthagorean system as identical with the relation 
of the particular to the Idea in the Platonic, it does not follow that the 
Platonic number 1s 1dentical with the Platonic Idea. The remark 1s 
true, but the followimg considerations prove that in this chapter the 
Platonic Ideas and numbers are treated as identical : 

(1) Mathematical objects are in |. 15 said to be intermediate 
between sensibles and Ideas, and in 1, 28 to be intermediate between 
sensibles and numbers. 

(2) In 1. 18 the Forms, in 1. 24 the numbers, are said to be the 
cause of all other things. 

(3) Jf the MS reading is nght in 1. 22, the Forms and the numbers 
are expressly identified there. But, though on different grounds from 
his, I think Piof. Jackson nght in rejecting the MS reading, 

(4) Prof. Jackson thinks that the numbers are the formal causes of 
the particulars, while the Ideas are the types of the particulais; but in 
988 10 the Ideas are expressly said to be the formal causes of all 
other things, and his attempt (p. 291) to explain this away 1s not 
successful. It 1s true that in 9875 29-31 Aristotle distinguishes 76 76 
év Kal rovs dpiOpors rapa Ta mpdypata roujoo. from 4 ray eiddy cioa- 

wyy. But this does not mean that the numbeis and the Ideas were 
different things. The assigning of causal significance to numbers 
was common to the Pythagoreans and to Plato; the conception of 
them as existing apart from things, and the introduction of Ideas @ e 
the treatment of them as Ideas, as univeisals and objects of definition, 
cf 1. 7) were the result of Plato’s dialectical studies. The Ideas were the 
same as the numbers, but 4 rév «iddv eicaywyy lays stress on a fresh 
feature of Plato’s o1iginality 

Prof. Jackson’s view 1s that the One is the formal element of the 
Ideas, the numbers the formal element of particulars, and he claims 
that the doctrine can be found not only here but in the PAzéedus. But 
to this view the following considerations seem fatal: 

(1) The view rests largely on the emphasis Prof Jackson lays on the 
phrase (Phz/. 24.c) airé (76 zocév) re kai ro pérpiov. Emphasizing the 
re, he insists that 7d toody and 76 pérprov must be two different things. 
to woody 18 what Aristotle calls the numbeis, it 1s any soit of deter- 
minateness the imposition of which on the indefinite produces definite 
particular entities, e.g. particular illnesses. 76 wérpsov 18 what Aristotle 
calls the One; it 1s that unique determinateness the imposition of 
which on the indefinite produces an Idea, e.g the Idea of health. 
Both Ideas and particulars belong to the puxrov (25 B), but while the 
components of the Idea are the indefinite and the pérpiov (the One), 
the components of the particulars are the indefinite and the zocdv (the 
numbers). 

This is not the place to embark on a detailed discussion of the 
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metaphysics of the Phzlebus, but the following 1emarks may be 
made ° 

It 1s true that eaile: (15 1-c) Plato has propounded the relation of 
the Idea to its particulars as a problem requiring discussion, and that 
a definite answer would be given to this problem if we viewed the Idea 
not as an element in the particulars but as standing outside them, 
being composed of elements analogous to those of which they are 
composed, and being a type which they more or less closely resemble. 
But it cannot be said that the passage 23 c-27¢ m any degree works 
out this suggestion, or that the functions of 76 roodv and of 76 pérpioy 
are really distingmshed. On Prof. Jackson’s theory, for example, 
particular diseases or instances of bad weather should be composites 
more or less closely resembling those other composites, the Idea of 
health and the Idea of good weather; but in point of fact they are 
treated as indefinites out of which by the i1mposition of limit health and 
good weather are produced (258, 264) Itis in fact impossible to find 
any clear relation between the metaphysics of the PAzlebus and the 
ideal theory. Plato 1s working out a new analysis of reality without 
troubling himself about its relation to his old analysis. Further, the 
implications which Prof Jackson finds in the new analysis, (a) that the 
relation of particulars to Ideas must henceforth be described by Plato 
as imitation and not as participation, and (4) that all Ideas save 
those that are natural types must be abandoned, are not accepted by 
Plato in the later dialogues. On (a) cf. Prof. Taylor in Aznd, v. 307- 
311, 320-322, and on (2) ib 304, 305, 313-315, and my notes on 
990513, 14, 16, 99156. It 1s worth noting that 987% 9-13 indicate 
that Aristotle at least was not awale of an earlier period in which Plato 
spoke of participation and a later in which he spoke of imitation. 

(2) Nou does Aristotle’s positive account of the theory agree with 
Piof Jackson’s In this chapter, as we have seen, the Ideas are 
identified with the numbers, 1 e. with the ideal as distinguished from 
the mathematical numbers; and for this cf 9919, M r1o80b12, 
ro8r4# 21, 1086412, N. 1090416, 533, rog1b 26, The numbers are 
said to be outside the particulais (Il. 27, 30), wmle Piof Jackson holds 
that they are the formal element in them.—For a ciiticism of Piof. 
Jackson’s theory cf. Zeller in Szfzd. der Berl Akad. 1887, 197-220. 

It 1s clear, then, that rév eidGv 1s not needed with peOée. On the 
other hand 1t would be better away from 1.14. The statement there, 
as the plural ddetoray shows, 1s meant to apply to the P)thagoreans as 
well as to Plato, and rév eidév 1s therefore out of place, though in view 
of Aristotle’s frequent carelessness in such matters we cannot be sure 
that he did not write it. It seems more likely to be, as Prof, Gillespie 
suggests (J. of P. xxxiv 152), a gloss like trois eiSeow in] ro and ra 
ei6y in 1 22 than to have been transfeired, as Prof. Jackson thinks, 
from |. 12 

14. dpetoay ev Kowe Entetv. Plato devotes a considerable part 
of the Parmenides to this problem, but no positive solution 1s left in 
possession and the question may fairly be said to be left open. 
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Aristotle’s remark to some extent confirmsthe view thatthe PAz/ebus does 
not bear directly on the 1elation of particulars to Ideas (cf. previous note). 

According to the usage of dduevor, the phrase seems to mean 
‘they left before the world for discussion’, rather than ‘they omitted to 
discuss before the world’, 

ére Se mapa Ta aicOyrd xrA. The docirine of the ‘intermediates’ 
is again 1eferred to in 1. 28, gg1® 4, P29, 9925 16, B 99517, 997? 2, 
12, 99887, 1002513, 21, K. 105966, A. 1069%34, M 1076%109, 
1077 LI, 086% 12, N. 1090» 35, and is again ascribed to Plato by name 
in Z. 1028) 19. It is discussed by Zeller, nu. 1, 780~784, Robin, Theorze 
Platomcienne des Idées et des Nombres, §§ 100-106, 126-129, Cook 
Wilson in C. &. xvui. 248, 249, 251-283, 257-259, Adam, Republic, 1 
159-163, 

Plato's theory must be distinguished from a Platonist theory, 1eferred 
to in B. 9984 7, M. 1076 33, which treats mathematical objects as 
entities intermediate between Ideas and sensibles but as existing in and 
not apart from the latter 

Among the intermediates were included not only numbers but also 
geometrical figures (991529, B. 9972). The ground of Plato’s 
belief in mathematical objects as a distinct class of entities is indicated 
clearly enough in the present passage. An arithmetical statement 
such as that 2 and 2 makes 41s not about the number 2 simply, for the 
number 2 evidently exists only in the singular, whereas the statement 1s 
about two 2’s and cannot be stated without reference tothem. On the 
other hand we are not thinking of any paiticular sensible pairs 
of thmgs when we say that 2 and 2 makes 4. Hence, Plato thought, 
there must be 2’s which are the objects of a1ithmetic, and are different 
from the numbe: 2 and from sensible 2’s Similarly geometrical 
propositions imply the existence of triangles, &c , which are neithe: the 
universal of triangle, &c , nor sensible things having an approximately 
tuiangular shape. 

The doctrine appears to be nght with regaid to the objects of 
geometry, and wiong with regaid to those of arithmetic The tiuths 
of anthmetic are tue, without any qualification or hypothesis, of 
ordinary pairs of things ; if two .X’s are added to two .X’s, then, what- 
ever X may be, four .X’s, neither mote or less, are the sum. And 
there 1s no reason to suppose any special class of 2’s, other than 
ordinary pairs of things, for the p1oposition to be tiue of. It may 
seem difficult to suppose that all the pairs of things in the world are 
what the statement 1s about, since it 1s clear that we do not thmk in 
detail of all the actual pairs. But it is equally clear that we do not 
think in detail of all the mathematical 2’s, if such a class of things be 
supposed to exist, so that there is nothing to be gained by supposing 
them to exist. The statement ‘2 and 2 makes 4’ 18 no more 
difficult in this respect than ‘all men aie mortal’, in the one we are 
judging about all the particular men in the world, without thinking of 
them in detail, and in the other we are judging similarly about all the 
paiticular pairs in the world. The propositions of geometry, on the 
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other hand, are not true directly of the appioximately triangular 
sensible objects in the world, fol instance ‘They aie statements 
about triangles, and ¢kese are not triangles. Nor are the) statements 
about triangularity, though they imply tiuths about tnangulanty. 
They are statements about pure spatial figures. 

Aristotle 1ejects the ‘intermediates’ outiight. He believes in 
mathematical objects, but not as existing ‘apart’ from sensibles, but 
as elements in their nature (M, 2,3) The merits of his controveisy 
with Plato, like the merits of his attack on the ideal theory, depend on 
the sense in which Plato asciibed ‘sepaiate ’ existence to the entities in 
question. If Plato meant that the objects of mathematics ale some- 
thing different from universals and different fiom material things, then, 
as far as geometry is concerned, he was nght. If he meant that they 
exist, or could exist, where there are no mate1ial objects, this amounts 
to thinking that there 1s, or could be, empty space, and our view of his 
doctrine will depend on oui attitude towaids this question We have no 
evidence sufficient to indicate which of the two things he meant, only 
it 1s clear that 1f he meant the forme1, he was badly misunderstood 
or musiepresented by Aristotle. Neither of these 1s an impossible 
hypothesis. 

There has been much discussion of the question whether the doctrine 
is to be found in any of Plato’s dialogues Syiianus (4 16) connects 
it with the Divided Line in the Republic (509 D—gr14E), Alexandei 
and Asclepius do not 1efe1 to any dialogue Aristotle refers this theory 
distinctly to Plato and not, as he does many other doctrines, vaguely 
to ‘those who believe 1n the Forms’, But he 1s, of course, as likely © 
to be thinking of Plato’s lectures 01 conversations as of his dialogues 
There are passages in more than one dialogue which, if taken strictly, 
imply the existence of ‘intermediates’ of the soit here desctibed. 
Thus in Phaedo 74 c Plato speaks of aitra7& toa, which he distinguishes 
from sensible equals; these, since they exist in the plural, cannot be 
the Idea of equal. But he does not point out this latter difference ; he 
is interested simply in distinguishing the Idea of equal from sensible 
equals, and does not notice the third kind of entity which he has 
incidentally mentioned. Again in ep 5264 he speaks of the & 
which 1s icoy éexacrov wav mwavTi he distinguishes it from sensible 
single things and ought to, but does not, distinguish it fiom the Idea 
of one. Andin P&:/. 56 he speaks of povdda povddos éxdorys . pnde- 
plav dAAnV dAAys Ovadépovcay, but distinguishes these true arithmetical 
units only from sensible units and not fiom unity Again, the 
description of mathematical studies as leading the soul towaids being 
(Rep 5234, §25 A, C, 526 8B, 527 8B) seems to imply that mathematical 
objects are not themselves in the full sense being Yet the only 
entities mentioned ale the knowable Idea and the sensible paiticula. 

In all these passages we seem to see Plato on the veige of 
recognizing the intermediates as a sepaiate class, but never doing so. 
And probably the same must be said of the Divided Line. The logic 
of the simile requires that the objects of didvora should be a distinct 
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class of entities, and not distinguished from those of voyous as Ideas 
known in one way from the same Ideas known in another way, and 
the doctrine of the intermediates would have enabled him to remedy 
this defect Yet 1t seems impossible to say that the doctuine is actually 
stated in the passage. The Aepudlic up to this point, like all the 
dialogues which probably belong to the same period, has divided the 
contents of the universe into Ideas. the objects of knowledge, and 
particulars, the objects of sense; the natural thing 1s to suppose that 
Plato is here subdividing each of these into two parts. If, instead, he 
were setting up in the objects of d:dvora a class of intermediates, it 
would not be in his manner to introduce the new doctrine with so 
little indication of its novelty and so little attempt to indicate his 
meaning. Should we not have expected a reference to ‘units’ or 
‘triangles’ im the plural, such as we find in the other passages quoted 
above, and a statement of the reason for believing in intermediates, 
such as Anstotle here gives? We find no such reference or statement, 
and we find the objects of Sidvoiw illustiated by rerpéywvov aird, 
udperpos airy (510D). These phrases might stand for perfect 
particulars as well as for Ideas (though ards 1s, of course, one of the 
commonest ways of referring to an Idea); they could not well 
be used of the former if it were essential to the argument to 
distinguish them from the latter. Further, the objects of Sidvo.e 
{including ra pa@yparika) are said to be vonra when studied in 
connexion with the first principle, the Idea of good (katrot voyrév 
évrwy per’ dpyns, 511 D). It seems, then, that Plato does not state, as 
he had undertaken (509 p) to do, a difference between the objects of 
Sidvou. and of vdyows, his whole stress 1s on the difference between 
their methods, (Sir Thomas Heath has pointed out that in Zp. vu. 
342 s-c, where Plato says that with regard toevery év (and the circle is 
taken as the chief example) five things are involved—the gvoua, the 
Adyos, the eidwAov (the three conditions of knowledge), the émoryuy, 
and the thing itself, there is no objective entity intermediate between 
the eiSwAov (the painted or carved circle) and the circle itself.) But it 
is quite likely that reflection on the logical requirements of the simile 
led Plato very soon to formulate the doctrine of the intermediates. It 
may have been connected with the remoulding of the doctrine of the 
Divided Line into a classification of entities as either voynrda, émiorntd, 
Sogacra, or aicPnra (Simpl. on De An. 404? 18-21). There is one 
passage in which ra poPyparcca (or rather r& -yewperpixd) are recog 
nized as a distinct class of entities, viz Zim. soc, where rd. eloidvra 
kai égiovra are geometrical figures distinguished both from r& de 6vTa., 
the Ideas, of which they are pujuara, and from the sensible things 
produced by their entrance into the éxuayetoy, space 

IQ. tdkeivwy oroixeia mévray afOy tay dvrav elven OTOLXELO. 
Anstotle states the doctrine more exactly in 988*1rz. The elements 
of the Ideas were the One and the great and small: the elements of 
Sensible things were the Ideas and the great and small. Thus the 
elements of the Ideas together formed the formal element in sensibles, 
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but these had also a matezial element akin to the material element in 
Ideas. 

20. To péya kai 7d puxpdv. This way of desciibing the 
material principle 1s ascribed to Plato by name again in 98873, 
26, Phys 187417, 203%15, 209535 Various synonymous ex- 
pressions are found—rd dvicov, M. 1075%33, N. 1087" 5, 10, 1088? 
29, 1089» 6, 11, 1091 31, 1092) 1, 4 dviodrys, B. ro001? 23, 7d daretpor 
984» 26, Phys, 2032 5, 74 dmreipa, Phys. 203°15, 20628, ro py oy, 
Phys. 1924. It 1s referred to as a dvas in 987? 26, 33, 988° 13, 
M. 1083%12, Phys. 192% 11, as % Tod dvicov dvds rod peyadov Kal 
puxpod in M. 10877 In all these expiessions Aristotle appears to be 
refeirmg to the doctiine of Plato himself; there are certain other 
expressions about which it is harder to make out whether it 1s Plato or 
some of his followeis that used them. Thus the expiession ddpuoros 
Suds (M 1081414, 22, > 21, 25, 32, 10828 13, > 30, 1083? 36, 1085? 7, 
N 1088%1r5, » 28, 1089%35, 10g1®5) 1equires special treatment. 
There 1s reason to suppose that the use of the word mAjGos as 
a substitute for rd péya cat 7rd puxpdvy (N 108726, 27, rogx? 31, 
1092 28, 35, cf A. 1075833, M. 1085% 33, >5) was peculiai to 
Speusippus. We learn that some Platonists treated valious foims of 
péya Kal puxpdv as the material principle of spatial magnitudes, and 
the odd cat édtyov as the mateial of numbe (N. 1087? 16, ro89" rr, 
cf A. 992216, N. 1088" 18, > 5); and that some preferred to use the 
more general antithesis of dwepéyov Kal tmepexdpuevov (N. 1087 18). 
Others again pieferred to call this piinciple the érepov or dAdo 
(N. 1087? 26). 

The meaning of the doctiine is best brought out in Phys. 206 
24 —TlAdrwv d& totro dio Ta diretpa érroinoev, Ott Kat eri THv avgyv 
Soxet brepSddAew Kal els drreipov iévar Kal ériryv KaGatperw I.e. the 
indefinite or material piinciple is 1epresented as ‘the great and the 
small’ because it is entirely indeterminate in quantity and may be 
drawn upon to an infinitely gieat or an infinitely small extent. 
Atistotle complains (206) 30) that Plato does not proceed to use the 
pyinciple for what 1t 1s worth, there is no infinitely small numbel, 
since r 1s the smallest, and Plato does not recognize infinitely great 
number but makes ro the greatest. 

Furthe: light is thiown on the conception, 01 on Aristotle’s imtei- 
pretation of it, by PAys. 209 33: TAdrwv pévroe Aextéov . . . bia Te 
odK éy TOM Ta ELON Kal ol dpLOuol, elep TO pebeKTLKOV 6 TOrOS, ETE TOD 
peyddou Kal TOD puKpod Gyros TOD peOexriKod elre THS VANS, Gomep ev 
73 Tipaim yéypapev Ie Plato has in the Zimaeus described 
the receptive element as ydpa, which he identifies with matte: 
(209 rr), while in the dypada déyyara (209% 14) he has described it 
as ‘the great and the small’ In either case Aristotle holds that 
Plato means nothing othe: than ‘place’, and, since the material 
principle is an element in the Forms o1 ideal numbeis as well as in 
mateual things (98475 19, 988% 13, PAs. 203% 9, 207%29), Aristotle 
concludes that Plato ought to have 1epiesented the Forms as having 
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spatial position. For the same reason he thinks Plato should, in con- 
sistency with his principles, have represented the Forms as subject to 
movement (992) 7) Again, if mathematical numbers are to have the 
same principles as ideal numbers, they must be the same thing 
(N. 1090 36). But there can be little doubt that, as Zeller pomts out 
(u. 1.4751-762), Aristotle 1s here misunderstanding or misiepresenting 
Plato. The great and small which is the material principle of ideal 
numbers can only be plurality not yet determmed as any particular 
number (not that that is an easy o1 satisfactory conception); ‘ the 
many and few’ 1s indeed a better expression for it (N. 1087> 16). 
On the other hand the gieat and small which 1s the material principle 
of sensibles is, as the Zzmaeus clearly enough says, space not yet 
determined as any particular figure. Such distinctions, whethe: made 
by Plato or not, we1e, as we have seen, part of the Academic doctrine. 
Lengths were derived fiom the long and short, planes from the broad 
and narrow, solids from the deep and shallow—all of them forms of 
the great and small. Some Platonists, just because the great and 
small was specially appropriate to spatial magnitudes, the many and 
few to numbers, preferred to call the material principle in geneial by 
the wider name of the exceeding and exceeded. ‘The great and 
small’, if thus interpreted, is an apt enough expression foi the 
element of indefiniteness which there 1s in all things, without implying 
that it is the same kind of indefiniteness that 1s present in sensibles 
and in Ideas. Aristotle’s objection might be tuined against himself, 
it might as well be said that because he assigns vAy to mathematical 
objects (Z. 10369), he 1s making them the same kind of thing as 
bronze and wood 

Anstotle, as we have seen, refeis the doctimne to Plato’s é&ypada 
ddypara (Phys. 20914, 35). Simplicius (PAys 545 23) identifies 
these with Plato’s lectures Ox the Good, of which notes weie taken by 
Aristotle as well as by othe: pupils (Simpl 151 8, 453. 28) 

Though neither Aristotle himself nor Alexandei, Asclepuus, 
Syrianus, no. Simplicius connects the doctiine with any of Plato’s 
dialogues, Porphyry (ap. Simpl. PAys 453 30) connected it with the 
Philebus, and this seems to be n fact the only dialogue in which the 
doctrine 1s foreshadowed PAz/ 23 c—268 divides the whole contents 
of the universe into the following elements (1) 76 daeipov, (2) rd 
mépas, (3) the unity formed by the commxture of these, (4) the cause 
of the commuxture. The fist class 1s said to consist of all the things 
which admit of 76 padAdv te kal Arrov OF Of rd ohddpa Kal Hpewa, and 
this is wlustrated by the thmgs which may be hotter or colder, dnei or 
wetter, more 01 less, faster or slowei, greater or smallei1. The second 
class 1s said to consist of the things which do not admit of differences 
of degree but do admit of equality, doubleness, or any numerical ratio, 
This, it 1s fairly cleai, is a description of the muted 1ather than of 
limit, and there is a certain amount of confusion between the two; 
the second class, which 1s first (23 c) called wépas, 1s later (24 a) called 
TO wépas éxyoy. Similarly, after the above account of it, which 1s an 
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account of the limited, we get a second account, which is rather 
an account of limit; it is described as ‘ that which makes the contraries 
cease to be at variance with each other, and makes them symmetrical 
and harmonious by inseiting number’. The third class is illustrated 
by health, music, good weather, beauty, stiength, and all good qualities 
of soul; all of these are produced by the introduction of limit into 
what would otherwise admit of unlimited differences of degree, 
eg. high and low notes or cold and hot weather. This class in 
general is called puxry kat yeyevnpévy ovoia. Finally, reason 1s said 
to belong to, or to be akin to, the fourth class (30D, 31 A) 

Without attempting a detailed exposition of this passage, we may 
point out certain things in 1t which seem to be clear. By the un- 
limited Plato means that which 1s quantitatively indeterminate, though 
qualitatively it 1s determined, e.g. as temperatuie o1 sound; and by 
limit he means quantitative determination Heat and cold, or the 
height and lowness of notes, are apparently not thought of as different 
degrees of the same thing, but as distinct and opposite qualities, for 
quantitative dete:mination 1s described as a ratio (of equality, double- 
ness, &c.) between heat and cold, 01 between height and lowness. It 
is by no means clear what, precisely, the thud class 1s meant to 
include. Evidently in eazy actual state of the body the tempeiature, 
and the dryness or humidity, of its parts, will have some definite 
determination, so that azy bodily state should be viewed as belonging 
to the thud class, the class of things in which determinateness has been 
imposed on the indete:minate; but only the healthy state 1s mentioned 
as belonging to this class. It looks as if Plato 1ecognized only quite 
simple 1atios between small integers as conferring determinateness 
(cf N 1092 24 év eiAoyiorw dpiOud). Again, there is no hint in the 
Philebus of the elaborate doctrine of which Aristotle tells us, according 
to which the gieat and small played a double part, that of uniting with 
the One to form the Ideas, and that of uniting with the Ideas to form 
particular things (9888 11); Prof. Jackson’s gallant effort to trace this 
in the dialogue is not successful (cf. 987>12n.) Plato appears 
to be putting forward a fiesh analysis whose relation to the ideal 
theory he has not thought out. But in the desciiption of the un- 
limited as 76 paAddv re kal #rrov we cannot fail to see an anticipation 
of the description of it as 76 péya Kal puxpdv, and we must suppose 
that the doctrine of the Phledbus was the staiting-pomt fiom which 
Plato woiked in developing the later doctiime. 

21. otctay. ovoia 1s stiictly a non-commuttal word meaning 
the true reality of things, whatever that may be (Z. 1028 33)—-whether 
matter or form or the compound of both. But since Plato thought 
the reality of things lay in their foim, the word here, as often, means 
form in opposition to matter. 

é€ éxetvav yap Kata péegiy tol evds [TA edn] elvar tods dprOpods, 
Alexander and Bonitz think that rots dpu@uovs 1s added in apposition 
to ra ei8y to indicate that it is the Platonic 1dea-numbeis and not eidy 
in some othei sense, i, e. species such as Aristotle himself believed in, 
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that are meant. But the apposition is extremely awkward, and the 
meaning of 7a ei8y would have been perfectly clear in this context 
without any addition. This interpretation must therefore be rejected. 
Nor is Zeller’s interpretation, ‘out of the great and the small the 
Forms become numbers by participation in the One’, a tenable one ; 
it mistranslates elva:, ignoies rovs, and attributes to Plato a doctrine 
of which we have absolutely no evidence. It seems clea: that either 
7a eldy OF rots dpvOnovs must go. Prof. Jackson’s 7& eidy eivae Ta ws 
dp.Ououvs presupposes a distinction of <idy ws apiOuoi and eidy in some 
other sense, which does not agree with Aristotle’s geneial account of 
the Platonic doctrine. 

As far as the sense goes, it does not matter whether we cut out ra 
eiSy Of Tous dpGuovs, but Prof. Gillespie has pointed out three reasons 
for preferring the former course (/. of P. xxxiv 153). (1) There is 
in] roa reference to the ety which 1s pretty certamly spurious, and 
in 1 14 one which 1s not mpiobably so. It looks as if at some point 
quite early in the history of the text these three glosses may have been 
inserted by a single hand. (2) rots dp:Ouors is the more expressive 
of the two phrases, ‘because it shows that the ef) are dpu6uoi in 
respect of their origin... The Forms are spoken of again lower down 
as numbers, and the most appropriate place for the substitution of the 
new term is in this sentence’. (3) Aristotle does not often end 
a sentence with the unemphatic word elvya. For these 1easons it 
seems better to omit 7d eidy, as Zelle: latterly pieferied to do. 

26. Sudda. Aristotle uses this word freely in speaking of 
Plato's mateiial princrple, and we may safely suppose that Plato used 
it himself. Itis not so clea: that he used the phrase ddépioros duds, 
for a discussion of which see M ro8r@rqg n. 

gt. 1a thy év tots Adyous eyévero oxéfv The best commentaly 
on this, apart from 9871-8 above, 1s to be found in two other 
passages dealing with the Platonists—A. 10692 26, where Auisto'le 
says that they treat universals as substances 61a 76 AoytKos Cyrety, and 
contrasts them with the older thinkers, who treated particular things as 
substances, and M. 1084) 23, where he says that they adopted an 
erroneous theory of units because they at the same time considered 
them from the point of view of mathematics and theiefoie treated 
them as the constituents of numbers, and éx rdv Adywv rdv KabdAov 
e@ypevov and therefore dwelt on the unity that is predicable of any 
number, Similarly the Platonists are called of éy vols Adyors In 
@. 1050 35. The phrase used here 1s pretty clearly a reminiscence of 
Phaedo 100 4, where rév & Tots Adyous oxoTotpevov 7a dvra, ‘one who 
studies things by the method of definitions’, is Sociates’ description of 
his own method. The point seems to be this. The Pythagoreans 
were doing what the other pre-Socratics did, trying to find the 
ultimate constituents of thmgs, and they (so Aristotle thmks, at least) 
thought of numbers as being constituents of things very much as other 
thinkers had thought of water or air as being their constituents, i.e. 
as the vel) stuff of which they are made. Plato, on the other hand, 
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following in the footsteps of Socrates, was interested in the universal 
characte: of a set of things, and this led to two differences between his 
doctrine and the Pythagorean (1) He did not view the One and the 
numbeis as the stuff of which things are made, but as then formal 
principle, and hence placed them ‘apart from’ sensibles, and (2) he 
did not confine himself to the Pythagorean language about ‘numbers’, 
but spoke of ‘Forms’ or Ideas and thought of them as essentially the 
eternal objects of definition (cf. I] 1-8) 

Prof Jackson suggests a connexion between this passage and 
Pl. Pol. 285 4, where ‘the Pythagorean misinterpretation of their own 
principle’ of measurement 1s asciibed ‘ to their want of familiarity with 
the dialectic process’. But when Plato ascribes their mistake to 7d yay 
kar ton ouveBicbar oKoreiy Suarpovpévovs, he means merely that they 
did not distinguish two kinds of measurement; and Arnistotle can 
hardly be referring to anything so little obvious from the context. 

32. of yap mpdtepor SiadextiKis o8 petetxov. Diogenes (vin. 57, 
ix, 25) and Sextus Empuicus (Adv. AZath. vii. 7) tell us that Aristotle 
called Zeno the inventor of dialectic The Pythagoreans, at any rate, 
were dogmatic and not dialectical in their procedwe (cf ® 20-25), 
In M 107825 Aristotle says even of the time of Socrates that 
diadextiKy ttxus ovrw jv, but there he seems to be speaking with some 
irony, and using dvaXexriay in its less favourable sense. 

33. Aristotle here 1epiesents the 1eason foi Plato’s desciiption of the 
material element as a ‘ dyad’ as having lain m the facility of deducing 
the numbers fiom a dyad. The actual reason, as we can see fiom the 
Pihilebus and fiom Phy's 206 24 (quoted in note on |. 20), is that the 
quantitatively indetetminate can vary indefinitely in Jof2 duections 

34. Tav mpdrwy. Alexander (57. 12) explains this as the odd 
numbeis, 1.e. those that are prime (zpéror) to 2, and further on 
(57. 28) as the prime numbers geneially The first seems an 1m- 
possible interpretation. ‘Prime number’ is a ploper enough sense for 
amparos apiOuos (cf. I. 1052%8, An Post. 73% 40), but we can hardly 
read ‘prime to 2’ into it here, especially as it 1s not the number 2 but 
the indefimte dyad that is being spoken of. The other interpretation 
(which appears not to belong to the genuine text of Alexander) 1s as 
difficult. If the function of the indefinite dyad 1s to double (M. ro81b 
21, 1082% 13, 1083? 35), it cannot with the aid of the One produce 
anything but the powers of two, 1.e it cannot produce multiples of odd 
numbers any more than it can produce prime numbers, so that ‘except 
the prime numbers’ does not state the exceptions adequately Asclepius 
thinks that the dyad meant is the two factors by whose multiplication 
the composite numbers are produced ; but this does not in the least 
agree with what we learn in books M and N about the Platonic 
generation of numbers. Tiendelenburg and Schwegler thought that 
ampwrwv meant ‘ideal’, as in M ro8o0b 22, 10814 4 (cf. tpwrn Svas in 
1081823, &c), while Biandis combined the two views and thought 
ideal odd numbers were meant. But Aristotle is telling us why Plato 
made the One and the indefinite dyad the principles of zdea7 numbers 
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(cf. Il. 18-22), and there would be no sense in saying that he did so 
because the numbers excepi the ideal numbers could be easily 
generated from these principles. If we turn to what might appear the 
most relevant passage in Plato, Parm. 143 C—144 a, we find that 2 1s 
generated by the addition of two units, 3 by the addition of 1 to 2, and 
other numbers by the multiplication of 2 and 3 01 of their powers. 
(Clearly the prime numbers higher than 3, and all their multiples, are 
incapable of being produced in this way , but Plato probably does not 
mean the account to be exhaustive) The Parmenzdes does not help 
us, for there is no question there of the indefinite dyad; the numbers, 
including 2, are produced by the ordinary processes of addition and 
multiplication from 1 (cf. M. 108424). Further, being so produced, 
they cannot be the ideal numbers, which are imaddible (cf. M. 10838 
34); they are simply mathematical numbeis. But ideal numbers 
must be referred to here. 

Prof. Jackson suggests that, since in Phys 219> 6 number is said to 
mean the thing numbered as well as that by which we number it, rows 
dpipovs wo tv mpdrwv means the dpiGuyra arising from the unton of 
a great and small with xumders, viz. the multitude of particulars, while 
of rparo. Would be those arising from the union of a great and small 
with the One, viz. the Ideas. Besides involving a theory about the 
teaching of the PAzlebus which seems untenable (ef. ll. 12, 20, 21 nn), 
this involves the necessity of getting out of the one word zpara a 
highly technical sense which the word bears nowheie else. Besides, 
it is hardly reasonable to explain the fact that Plato made the material 
principle of the Ideas (cf. ll. 18-22) a dyad by the fact that the 
numbers could be easily generated from a dyad wth the excephon of 
the ideal numbers. 

We have had to reject the view that ray zpéTrev = rév repurr&r, but 
we might, with Heinze, 1ead rév wepirrav ~=This would be confirmed 
by N, 10918 23 rod pev oby repiTrod yéveow ov dacw, ws SyAovore Tod 
dptiov ovons yevéoews, where Aristotle says that the Platonists denied 
that odd number is geneiated. But it 1s inconceivable that after 
putting forwaid the One and the indefinite dyad as the generating 
principles of numbers they should have said that half the numbers are 
not generated at all. The true explanation of the statement in 
N. 10g1® 23 1s probably that given by Syrianus, that Aristotle 1s 
reasoning fiom Platonic language which was not meant to be taken 
literally. Cf.n. ad loc. The Platonists did generate odd numbeis, 
but they did not do so evdvéis,for the production of them by inserting the 
One itself into the middle of an even numbei (M. 1083) 29, 10848 36) 
involved a departure from their general principle with regard to the 
generation of the numbers. The general principle is that the One 1s 
the formative agent, and the great and small is a mateual which has 
the property (a strange one, as Anstotle proceeds to pomt out in 9888 
i~7) of duplicating the Form that 1s impmnted on it; 7 yap ddpioros 
dvas Svoroids Fv, M 108338, cf. 1082413, What the indefinite 
dyad, on this assumption, can most obviously do 1s to produce the 
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series 2, 4, 8 (N. ro91* 10). But secondly, if 3 and 5 weie impiinted 
on it, it would tuin out 6 and 10. What it can zof do 1s to produce 
the odd numbeis. To produce these, the One has legitimately to be 
used not, or not merely, as a formative agent, but as an actual pait of 
the numbe: genezated. 

Thus é&w rév wepirrav gives an excellent sense, if we take it as 1epre- 
senting not a pait of the Platonic view but a cnticism of it. Neithe: 
the MSS., however, nor the Greek commentators know any reading 
but Zw rév wrpwrwv, and the corruption 1s not a hkely one. It seems 
possible to keep the MS. reading in the sense of ‘except the prime 
numbeis’, 1f we suppose Aristotle to have foigotten for the moment 
the numbe: 9. Some of the Platonists, at any rate, treated 10 as the 
lit of the numerical series (M. 10848 12, cf A. 104738 20), Within 
this limit they could quite neatly generate, as we have seen, all the 
numbers except the piime numbers (3, 5, 7) and the composite 
numbei g. Or, even without supposing the limitation to 10, we may 
suppose Aristotle to have fo1gotten the whole class of composite odd 
numbeis. 

Another imterpietation of &&€w rév apdtwy has been suggested 
tentatively by Piof. Taylor. According to this Aristotle means that 
given the One and the indefinite dyad Plato can generate all the 
numbers except one and two He supposes that Auistotle identifies 
the One and the indefinite dyad with the numbers one and two, and 
in effect charges Plato with assuming these numbers instead of 
generating them. This view 1s an attractive one; the main difficulty 
is that elsewhere one 1s not treated as a number, but 1s opposed to the 
numbeis (cf. N 1088* 6-8 n ); according to the Pythagorean definition 
dpiOuds 18 tAHOGos povddwv. But Aristotle’s familiar phiase cfs dpiOus 
implies that in some sense one is a number. 

It 1s difficult to trace the lineaments of Plato’s theory thiough the 
medium of Auistotle’s external and unsympathetic account. In certam 
1espects we may be sure that his account 1s misleading. That a 
principle which can only double should be put forward as one of 
the principles active in the production of all the ideal numbers, odd 
and even alike, is incredible. Aristotle ascribes to the indefimte dyad 
the function in the generation of ideal numbers which might be 
assigned to 2 in anordinary theory of mathematical number such as 1s 
expressed in the Parmenzdes—the function of multiplying some other 
number by 2 (for other instances of misinterpretation of the mdefinite 
dyad by Aristotle cf. ggo> 19 n., 991% 31 n.); and this forces him to 
assign to the One also a function (viz. that of accounting for the odd 
unit in odd numbers) which can hardly be that which Plato assigned to 
it. We may take the PAz/edus as our starting-point, but 1t seems that 
Plato must have advanced in two respects beyond the analysis there 
offered. (1) Number is there presupposed and not generated; one of 
the two ultimate elements, the limited, consists of the various ratios 
I: 1, 2:1, &c, and no attempt 1s made to get behind these to any- 
thing mote ultimate. (2) The indefinite has determinate quality 
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although not determinate quantity, its instances ale alieady qualified 
as temperatures, sounds, &c ‘Thus both number and quality are pre- 
supposed. In the theory of ideal numbers Plato seems to have left 
quahty out of account, and to have tned to generate number. The 
great and small is thought of as pure indetermmate quantity, not 
qualified and not determined as any particular quantity, but capable 
of indefinite mcrease and indefinite diminution, The function of 
the One was to act as a limit to these movements, to check them 
at certain points, and at each such check a number was produced. 

Q8821. éxpayelou. The woid is Platonic. In Plato it means 
sometimes a plastic material, sometimes a copy taken in such 
a material, sometimes a pattern or archetype, Here it 1s evidently 
used in the first sense, as in Zheaet. 191, 196A, Zim. soc, and 
Aristotle doubtless had in mind the last-named passage, where Plato 
uses the word to describe the mateiial principle. 

2. ék THs Uns wodkd twotodow. The point is not simply that in 
Plato’s doctrine multiplicity proceeds from matter. It does so in 
Aristotle’s own system just as certamly (cf. A. 1069> 30, ro4'4# 33). 
What Aristotle 1s criticizing 1s a special feature which he thinks he 
detects in Plato’s theory of matter. He thinks Plato means that frém 
a single union of form and matter a plurality of products results 
Cf. M. 1082% 13, ‘ the indefinite dyad took the definite dyad and made 
two dyads’. As against this he points out that fiom a single poition 
of matter only one product can be got by a single application of 
form; the form must be applied to many poitions of matter if 
a plurality of objects 1s to be produced We can hardly doubt (ef. 
previous note) that Anstotle 1s here muisiepresenting Plato’s view. 
Each number must have been produced by a separate union of form 
with matter, though Plato would have been hard put to it to explain 
how different numbers are produced if the One 1s always the same and 
the gieat and small contains in itself no 1eason why it should be 
checked at one point rather than another on each occasion. 

g- The use of dAy here illustrates well how the word passed from 
its ordinary to its technical meaning. 

4. tpdweLa. The instance was probably suggested by Pl. Rep, 
5964 

efs dy, ‘though one’. 

5. 76 dppev mpds TO OHAv. Plato actually (Zim 50D) compares 
the material cause to a mother and the active cause to a father, 
and Aristotle himself thinks of the male and female as contributing 
respectively form and matter to the offspnng. Cf. 9864 24 n. 

Q. Suoiv aittaw povoy Kéxpyta. Aristotle ignores valious sug- 
gestions of an efficient cause in Plato—the self-moving soul of 
Phaedrus 245C, dD, Laws 891-899, the demiurge of Soph 265 B~D and of 
Lim, 28 c ff, the airia rns pifews of Phi. 23 D, 26 E—24 B, and various 
suggestions of a final cause—-the ultrmate good or of xapu of Phil. 
20 D, 53, the object of the creator’s purpose in Zim. 29p ff., and in 
Laws 903c. He doubtless thinks Plato’s treatment of these causes 
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inadequate, but that does not justify him in speaking as if Plato had 
ignored them entirely Cf br1—14 n, 

14. Ere 8 thy Tod eG kTA. The origin of good 1s distinctly ascribed 
to limit in Pl. Pad. 25E—26B. Cf A. 1075935, N. 10915 13, ZL. 
T218® 24 

15. dowep dapév eth. Cf. 9845 15, 9858 2. 


Summary account of the treatment of the four causes by earlier thinkers 
(ch. 7). 


9882 18. Our account has shown that our predecessors have recog- 
nized no causes other than our four, and that they have recognized 
these, though obscurely. 

23. (1) Some describe the first principle as mater, making it one or 
moie than one, corporeal or corporeal ; e.g. Plato, the Pythagoreans, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and all who describe it as air, fire, water, or 
something intermediate between fire and air. 

33- (2) Some have recognized a source of movement mn firendship 
and strife, reason, or love 

34. (3) No one has described the essentzal cause clearly, but the 
Platomsts come neaiest to it, they treat the Forms and the One not 
as the matter of sensibles and of the Forms respectively, nor as the 
cause of movement (they describe them 1ather as causes of rest), but 
as imparting to them their essence 

b6. (4) The final cause they mention in a way, but not as such, 
(z) Those who speak of reason or love treat these as a good, but as 
the source of movement, not its object; and (4) those who say the 
One or Being 1s the good treat it as the essential, not the final cause. 
Thus they treat the good as a cause only incidentally. 

16. Thus our predecessors confirm our account of the number and 
nature of the causes. Let us next discuss the problems arising out of 
the earlier treatment of them. 


In chs. 3-6 Aristotle has given us his account of previous thinkers , 
in this chapter he summazizes this history with reference to the early 
treatment of the four causes, in chs. 8 and g he will proceed to 
criticize this treatment. 

9882 20. tis Gdnfeias. Cf. 9832 n. 

QI. év Tols wept pucews, 1. e Phys. u. 3, 7 

26 ot 8 “Iltadtkol 73 dtretpoy §=°Cf 986° 6 n. 

30. Tupds prev truxvdtepoy dépos Sé Aetrétepov. Such a substance is 
ieferred to again in PAys. 184% 14, De Gen ef Corr. 328 35, 332%21. 
A substance intermediate between waver and air is referred to in 

2573 1 N 
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9892 14, Phys 203% 18, 2052 24, De Caelo 303% 12, De Gen. ef Corr 
332% 213; a substance intermediate between water and fire in Phys. 
189>3. The ancient commentators for the most part (e.g. Al. 
60 8) explam these passages as referring to Anaximander; but such 
vagueness in referring to so well-known a thinker would be surprising, 
and in spite of the occurrence in some of these passages, especially 
De Caelo 303° 12. De Gen. et Corr 332% 25, of language which reminds 
us of Anaximander, Phys. 1872 20 shows clearly that he is not meant. 
He 1s there mentioned by name, and his view, ék rot évds évotoas ras 
évavridrytas éxxpiverOat, 1s expressly distinguished from the belief in 
an intermediate substance out of which all other things are produced 
by densification and rarefaction. (Phys. 2046 22-29 seems to draw 
the same distinction.) JI.e. Anaximander believed in a primary 
substance which had no such definite character as would be imphied 
in being intermediate between two of the four commonly recognized 
elements, but which contained the potency of them all. Its absolute 
indefiniteness distinguishes it fiom the principles believed in by the 
othe1 early physicists, and perhaps explains the omission of his view 
in Aristotle’s suivey Cf. Zeller, i® 283-291, Diels, Vors 1. 18 
10-21, 

The view in question probably belongs to a somewhat later period 
of speculation, since it mediates between the views of Heraclitus and 
Anaximenes, between those of Thales and Anaximenes, or between 
those of Thales and Herachtus. It takes its origin from the thought 
of Anaximenes, since he was the first thmker who treated density and 
ranty as the characteustic mark of the different kinds of matter. 
Simplicius (PAys, 25. 8, 149 13, 151. 21) says that Nicolaus and 
Porphyry referred the belief to Diogenes of Apollonia, but claims to 
have seen Diogenes’ treatise, De Natura, and says it treats azr as the 
principle This 1s also Anstotle’s account of Diogenes’ view (984? 5, 
De An 405%22). Zeller and Diels conjecture that it was Idaeus of 
Himera that beleved in the intermediate substance, but of this there 
is no evidence, and the only author who mentions Idaeus (Sext. ix. 
360) says definitely that he believed in air as the primitive substance. 
We must be content to refer the belief in an intermediate substance 
to some member or members of the school of Anaximenes, which 
evidently lasted for a considerable trme and had much influence (cf. 
Burnet, §§ 31, 122) 

32 By ofrot Aristotle evidently means thinkers who did not 
recognize an efficient cause, 1 e the reference 1s solely to the Ionian 
thinkeis indicated in ll 29-32 

34. €pwra Aristotle is thinking of Parmenides and perhaps of 
Hesiod. Cf 98424. 

be Bonitz’s conjecture of 15 & for ra & is, in view of 411, bs, 
certainly right. 

ou®’ as évreidey xtA The uselessness of the ideas as efficient 
causes 18 a favoulite point with Aristotle, cf. 991% 11, ' 4, go2® 25, A. 
ro7rb r4, ro7zh 28 
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6-11. Cf. 984° 20-22 n. 

11-14. The Platomists, who say the One or the existent 1s the good, 
are making goodness an accident of the formal cause as Anaxagoias 
and Empedocles make it an accident of the efficient cause ; in neither 
case is the good made a cause in its own right, as the end of being 
and becoming. Aristotle ignores the distinctly teleological view which 
Plato expresses in some dialogues. Cf ®gn 

19. Twa rpdrov tovTwy 18 peculiar, and Bywater’s proposal to read 
Tiva Tpdtrov ToLotroy 1s probably night. 


(B) Criticism of previous systems (chs. 8-10). 
(a) Zhe pre-Platonic systems (ch. 8). 


988» 22. (1) Those who recognize one material piinciple, and that 
a bodily one, make several mistakes. (a) They ignore the existence 
of incorporeal entities. (4) Though they are trying to explain 
generation and destruction, they do away with the cause of movement. 
(c) They do not recognize the essential cause 

29 (d) They recklessly make any of the simple bodies (except 
earth) the first principle, without considering how the simple bodies 
are generated fiom one another It makes a great difference to their 
relative piiority whether they are produced by congregation or segre- 
gation. 

34. (1) In one way the body out of which the others are pioduced 
by congregation, ie. the finest, would seem the most elementary 
Those who make fire the principle conform best to this argument, 
and it 1s confirmed by the fact that none of the later monists made 
earth the principle, while each of the other elements has got 
a vote. 

9892 8. Yet most people make earth primary—cf. Hesiod. 

15. (11) But if what 1s later in generation is prior im nature, and the 
product of concoction 1s late: m generation, water will be prior to air 
and earth to water. 

1g. (2) Equal difficulties beset those who recognize more than one 
matenal principle. (a) As for Hvpedocles, (i) we see things generated 
from one another in a way which implies that fire and earth do zof 
remain themselves eternally. (ai) He treats the question whethei the 
cause Of movement is single or double neither nghtly nor plausibly. 
(in) Such thinkers do away with alteration, for in order that cold 
should come from hot or vce versa there would have to be one 
substance which becomes fire and water, which he denies. 

N 2 
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go. (5) If we ascribe two elements to Anaxagoras, we shall be 
bringing out fairly the implication of what he says. His saying that 
all things were originally mixed 1s absurd, because (1) this implies 
a previous unmixed state, (1) it is not everything that can be mixed 
with every thing, (iri) if attributes were mixed with substances they could 
exist apart from them. 

ba Yet if we make his views articulate there 1s something modern 
in them. When nothing had been separated out, nothing true could 
be said of the then existing substance ; 

12. for it to have any particular character, something would have had 
to be already separated out, but all thmgs were mixed save reason 

16. Thus he recognizes the One, which is simple and unmixed, 
and the Other, which is like our ‘ indefinite ’ before it participates in 
a form; though his language is neither nght noi clear, his views 
approximate to later views and to the facts 

21. (3) While these thinkers are at home only in discussions about 
generation, destruction, and movement, those who recognize non- 
sensibles as well as sensibles evidently study both kinds, and deserve 
more consideration with a view to the study that hes before us 

2g, (a) The Pythagoreans use stranger principles than the physicists, 
because they take them from the non-sensible, unchangeable world of 
mathematics. 

33 Yet all their discussions are about nature; they obseive the 
facts about the material universe and use up their principles on it, as 
if they agreed with the physicists that what 1s1s just what is sensible, 
though their principles are more suited to act as steps up to the higher 
kinds of reality 

ggo*8. But (1) how can there be movement if only limit and 
unlimited, odd and even are presupposed, or how without movement 
can there be generation, destruction, and the movements of the stars? 

12. (u) Even if we giant, or they can prove, that spatial magnitude 
is composed of these principles, how can differences of weight be 
explained? They must be speaking about sensibles as much as about 
mathematicals; they say nothing expressly about sensibles presumably 
because they have nothing sfeczal to say about them. 

18 (im) How can number and its modifications be the causes of 
physical things and events, if there is no number othe than that 
of which the physical univeise 1s composed ? 

22 They place opinion, opportunity, &c., in various parts of the 
universe, and state, as their proof, that each of these 1s a number and 
that a plurality of the spatial objects composed of numbers 1s already 
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present in each legion just because these modifications of number are 
appropriate to the several regions Is the number, which e.g. opinion 
is, the same as the corresponding number in the physical universe ? 

29. Plato says not; he makes the one set of numbers intelligible, 
the other sensible. 


Christ thinks that chs 8-10 (of which pait of ch. 9 agrees almost 
verbally with M. 5 and part of 4) weie not originally included in this 
book, but were added later, when Aristotle determined to omit M and 
N and to finish the Jle/aphy'sus with A. The relation between 
A gand M. 4 and 5 must be considered late1, but it may be said at 
once that the grounds for Christ’s suggestion are insufficient. 

g88> 22. sao. xrA., ‘those who posit the unity of the universe, and 
some one kind of thing as its matter’. The first pomt in the 
description would apply to the Eleatics as well as to the school of 
Miletus , the second applies to the latte: only. 

28-32 Bekker prints ére dé 76. . dort, Kal mpds rovro 7d KTA, 
presumably understanding some such words as dyuaprypara éorw 
as predicate of the whole sentence. But in this construction the 
nominative émiraeWapevot 18 difficult if not impossible. Bonitz, how- 
ever, supposes Bekker to take ro rifévor and 7d Adyew as objects of 
mowvvra. and to understand 7és as meaning ras gor. Bonitz himself 
takes 76 Aye and wés so, but points out that there 1s no connexion 
in sense between 70 rnv otciav ..76 Ti éore and odK émrioKxedapevol. 
He therefore places a colon after 76 7¢ éore and would understand 
dpdprnpa eor. aS the predicate of this first clause, while he takes 
To... Aéyew to be governed by rowtvrar. But rd A€yew rovobyras 1s 
very difficult, and it 1s much better to take w&s rovotvra together and 
to read with Bywater ro .. 7iévar, ro .. Aé€yev, taking these, in 
spite of the intervening sentences, as depending in thought on 
dpapravovew in |. 24. 

gi. For rhv. . . yéveow motodvra: = yiyvovras cf. De Part. An. 
646% 31. 

34. TH pev yap. The response to this comes in 9892 15 «i & éotu, 
the yey clause being meanwhile summed up in 989%12 kard pev 
ow KrA. 

9897 5-6 obels . . . crotxetov. Prof. Buinet has remarked (G P., 
§ 10) on the marked divergence of the Milesian philosophy from the 
earlier cosmology, implied in the fact that none of the physicists treated 
earth as a primary form of body, though it was very prominent in the 
cosmologists, as late as Pherecydes Theophrastus agreed with 
Aristotle in making no exception of Xenophanes, though later writers 
did so (Diels, 1. 52. 20). 

ro. Cf Hes, Zheog. 116, already quoted in 9845 28. 

14. dépos rev wukvétepoy KTA. Cf. 988430 n. 

15. TO TH yevéoe: Uorepov tH pce. mpdrepov. Aristotle derives this 
principle from the facts of growth The seed or the child is not 
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intelligible except in the light of what it becomes; it is a potency 
which we can understand only when we know what it 1s the potency of. 
Cf, ©. 1050% 4, PAys, 261% 13. 

16. mwemeppévoy kat cuyxexpipévor, cf. AZefeor. 380% 4. 

17. Aristotle allows come value both to the argument in 988) 34— 
98922 and to that in 989%15-18. There is thus something to be 
said for making either of the extremes, fire or earth, the ultimate 
element, but nothing for assigning this position to air or water. 

Qt. ra pev tabrd. Of the four objections raised against the school 
of Miletus, the first (988524) and the thud (> 28) apply equally to 
Empedocles. 

23. ds odk det Scapévovros tk. According to Empedocles each of 
the four elements did remain unchanged into any of the others. The 
apparent generation of one from another was really the éxxpiois of it 
out of the other. But in De Caelo m1. 7 Anstotle tries to show that 
this account 1s unsatisfactory, that the ‘elements’ really are produced 
out of one another and therefore are not elements at all. 

24. év Tois wept dicews, De Caclo in. 4 This phrase and éy rots 
gvotxots may refer to works other than the PAyszes, such as the De 
Caelo or the De Gen. ef Corr.; cf. H. 104258, K. 1062 31, A. 10732 
32, M. 1086 23. 

25. wétepov év 7% Svo Gerdov, Cf. 985%23-29. ‘Since according to 
Empedocles love can do the work of strife and strife that of love, 
should he not 1ecognize only one motive principle?’ The criticism, 
however, 1s beside the mark, for according to Empedocles love can 
separate only likes. To account for the separation of unlikes as well, 
two principles must be supposed 

26-30. dhus.. dynow. These words, omitted by AP and Alexander, 
are found in the other MSS. and in Asclepius. ‘This points to a very 
early divergence of the tradition, but there 1s no reason to regard the 
words as not genuine. They are quite suitable in the context, and the 
objection which they raise—that Empedocles does not provide a 
permanent substratum for change—is a truly Aristotelian one. Empe- 
docles meant to provide four such substrata, but Anstotle has already 
in |]. 22-24 argued that the four ‘elements’ do not really persist 
unchanged, 

ZI. SUo Aéyew ororxeta, i.e. mind and the mixture of all other 
things. In calling the ‘mind’ of Anaxagoras an element, Aristotle 1s 
treating it as a matelial, not, as in 984> 15, as an efficient principle, 
and this is justified by Anaxagoras’, own language, since he describes 
it aS Aerrdrarov (fr.12). He was aiming at the notion of an immaterial 
substance, but did not reach it. 

gz. The subject of jxokovOnce 1s éxeivos. So Al. 68, 12, and 
Cf. 9937 23. 

33- Tots émdyouow airév, ‘to those who led him on to it’, It is 
phrases like this (cf Am. Post 71% 21, 24, 8155, De Caelo 268% 20) 
that best show the ongin of the technical meaning of éraywy7}. 

dtémou yap dvtos xtA. Aristotle takes the statement which we may 
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suppose Anaxagoras to have made (cf fr. 12), that all things ‘ were 
mixed’, and argues that this implies a previous process of mixing and 
a still earlier unmixed condition. The argument appears to be purely 
verbal. 

by, 7d poy weduxevar KTA, This is true only of thorough chemical 
combination, which 1s what Aristotle meant by pigis (cf. De Gen. ef 
Corr, 1. 10), but not what Anaxagoras meant; he thought of 
a mechanical mixture. 

3. Ta whOn .. . xwpifoir av tay odcidy. Aristotle 1s thinking of 
such passages as fr. 4, where wet and dry, hot and cold, bight and 
dark, are mentioned alongside of the substance earth, or fr. 10, whete 
black and white, heavy and light, are mentioned alongside of hair and 
flesh. But Anaxagoras means wet substance and dry substance, &c. 
The neuter of the adjective (rod duepod, x7A.) 1s always open to this 
musunderstanding. Again Anstotle’s aigument is somewhat captious. 

7. elteiy 1S an epexegetic infinitive; ‘true to say’. Cf. I. roo6) 
29, &c. 

15. toUroy Sé dutyy. Cf fr. £2, 

20. It seems bette: to read tots viv datvoudvors with the MISS., 
even though viv does not appear in Alexander’s commentary. If viv 
be omitted, na@Adorv has to be taken with zapamAjowov, which 1s awkward 
in view of the distance between the words. rots viv dawopévors waAdov 
means ‘what 1s now more clearly seen to be the case’-—now, when 
the distinction of form and matter has been clearly recognized. 

29. ol. . Kadodpevot Mudaydpeot, cf. 985> 23 n, 

34. For the Pythagorean ‘ generation of the heavens’ cf. N. 10918 
13, for then interest in astronomy and physics cf, 986% 10, N, 6. 

990% 5. samep cimopey refers to 989> 31 

12-14. Aristotle’s pointis ‘ Even if geometrical magnitudes could 
be generated from the odd and even, how could the physical propeities 
of bodies be explained from these principles ? ’ 

15~16. Casaubon’s proposal to interchange pa@nparikav and aicby- 
Tav derives some support fiom Al 73. 2, but the manuscript 1eading 1s 
piobably right. The Pythagoreans mean to be giving an account of 
sensible objects as well as of mathematical, this 1s why they have said 
nothing about any of the elements, viz. because they have nothing 
special to say of them but mean their account of mathematical bodies 
to apply to these also. Aristotle is not igno1ng the Pythagorean 
derivation of the fou elements fiom valious geometiical figuies (for 
which cf. Burnet, § 147). Huis point is that they have given a purely 
mathematical account of the elements, zdentz/yimg them with geometii- 
cal figuies and having nothing to say of thei distinctive sensible 
qualities. 

W. Jaeger holds (Hermes, lu 487) that otfév paddorv has the force 
of od6%v @darrov, but this can hardly be sight. Cf. 9859 n. 

18-22. ‘How can number be the cause of what exists and happens 
in the mateial world, and at the same time that of which the world 1s 
composed?’ This would make number the cause of number. 
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IQ. Ta Tou dpOpod whOy. Cf 985>29n 

20. oilpavoy, 22 kéopos. Philolaus used odpayds in the sense of ‘the 
sublunary region’, xoopos in the sense of ‘the region of the sun, 
moon, and planets’ (Stob i. 22. 1, cf Epznomzs 9978); and W R. 
Newbold in Archiv fur Gesch. der Phil. x1x. 214, thinks that Aristotle 
is using the words in this sense. But Aristotle nowhere else recognizes 
the distinction. Elsewhere in his remarks about the Pythagoreans 
he uses the words as equivalent, and for the most part the Pytha- 
goreans seem to have used them so (Zeller, 1.6 548 n. 3). Nor does 
the distinction in any way help the interpretation of this passage ; 
it would rather divert attention from the difficulty which Anstotle 
wishes to emphasize, 1.e. how can numbers be the causes of things and 
at the same time the things themselves? 

23. 8d. was identified with the number 3 (or 2), xatpéds with 7 ; 
for the evidence cf, 985>30n. Theyare not identified with the same 
number ; it 1s difficult therefore to suppose that they were assigned. to 
the same region of the universe Accordingly Luthe has proposed 
éxet d€, and Zeller 7, for xa/ in 1. 23, while Diels reads dd€a xat (rodpa, 
év TwOlde) Kotpds. ToApa Is stated by Alexander (74. 13) to have been 
identified with 2, but there 1sno reason to suppose that Alexander had 
itin his text His paraphrase (74. 7) rather confirms the reading éxe? 8é. 

avadey 4 xdtwev, further from o1 nealer to the centre of the 
universe. 

24. G@diuxia. We do not know with what numbei this was 
identified. Alexander knows anothe reading dvixéa (cf. Asc 65. 18, 
20), which he identifies with 5, and explains by reference to the triangle 
whose sides arein the ratio 3 4 3, s0 that the square on the hypotenuse 
is not ‘conquered by’ the squares on the other two sides The word 
1s apparently not found elsewhere, and the object which it would indi- 
cate 1s not of the same type as the others mentioned here, so that we 
should probably prefer the reading of the MSS of Aristotle, viz. ddcxéa. 

kpiats 18 probably ‘ decision’. This use of the word is as old as 
Parmenides (fr. 8 15). Asclepius says (65. 13) that 6 was called 
kpiows because it 1s the first number that can be divided into two odd 
numbers, 1 not being a number. On the other hand Stobaeus (1 1 
pr. 6, p. 20.13 Wachsmuth) remarks that the Pythagoreans thought 
the xpioe:s of diseases were at odd numbers of days, and this would 
point to their having identified xpéous with an odd number. 

pigs. Asc. 65 15 tells us that 12 was called ‘mixture’, because it 
can be divided both into the even numbers 6 and 6 and into the odd 
numbers 3 and 3. But it seems unlikely that the Pythagoreans went 
beyond 10 in their identification of things with numbers (986 9). 
Mixture 1s more likely to have been identified with 5, the first ‘mixtuie’ 
of odd and even. 

25. It 1s somewhat surprising that the existence of certain ovmord- 
peva peyeOy in a ceitain place should be given as the reason for 
placing certain abstiactions, such as opimion, there. Accordingly 
Bonitz proposes to read rovrwy & éxactov ... cupBaivy dé He 
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takes the first of these two clauses to give the whole of the dzddeés, 
and the second to state an awkward result with which the Pythagoreans 
are confronted, viz. that the place where they put one of the abstrac- 
tions 1s alieady occupied by cunordpeva peyéOn; how then are they 
to state the relation between the two? The proposal is an attractive 
one, but is open to two objections, (1) that dwddeagiv Aéywow prepaies 
us for something more elaborate than the single clause dri rovrwv év 
éxacrov dpiOuds éoriv , (2) that there 1s no reason for the unusual and 
very emphatic combination & éxagrov. For these reasons it seems 
better to read with Alexander pév éxacrov and to 1etain ovpBaive with 
the MSS. and Alexander. The proofis not very well stated, cupfai- 
ver... peyeldv is really inelevant and the point comes in dia... 
éxacrois. ‘ They allege, as proof, that each of these 1s a number, and 
that in this place there 1s already a plurality of the magnitudes com- 
posed of numbers jus? decause the qualities of number that constitute 
these are connected with these groups of places.’ Since opinion and 
the like are also constituted by qualities of numbe1, this does afford a 
proof, good enough for the Pythagoreans, that opinion and the lke 
are localized in these same places. 

26. 75 wHO0s elvan Tay cunvoctapévey peyeOav Alexander (74. 12) 
takes this to mean that while at the centie of the univeise there 1s ro 
év, in the next 1egion there are 7a dvo, 1.e. opinion and daring, in the 
next region to that presumably three corresponding things, and so on. 
This interpretation 1s unsatisfactory because (1) 757 implies that there 
are already things o‘Aer than opimon, &c, assigned to the various 
regions, and (2) peyebay, spatial magnitudes, 1s inapplicable to opinion 
and the hke. The peyé#, must be spatial objects of some kind. 
One naturally thinks of the Pythagorean cosmology with its ten 
bodies ranged in order from the centre of the univeise outwards— 
counter-earth, earth, moon, sun, Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
heaven of the fixed stars. One of the versions of Alexander (alt. rec. 
gr. in Hayduck) connects opinion, which was identified with 2 (unless 
the tradition connecting it with 3, for which cf, 985 30n., 1s the more 
correct), with the 1egion of the earth, and opportunity, which was 
identified with 7, with the region of the sun and moon. In 38. 20, 
also, Alexander connects opportunity with the sun. But these sugges- 
tions are misleading, for (1) the eaith can be reckoned as the second 
body only it we count from the centre, and the sun as the seventh only 
if we count from the outside, but we cannot be meant to combine the 
two modes of counting. (2) 7A70os 1s not explained by this interpreta- 
tion. In the cosmology only one star 1s assigned to each region 
(except that of the outer heaven), but Aristotle speaks of a plurality of 
peyéby in each region. aAyGos cannot mean, as Zeller takes it to 
mean, the ordzmal number of each heavenly body. Auistotle must 
mean that in each of the regions of the universe there 1s a multitude 
of extended bodies composed of numbers. Now Pythagoras is said 
to have regarded earth as built up out of cubes, fire of tetrahedra, air 
of octahedra, wate: of eicosahedra, the outer spheie of dodecahedra 
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(Aet. u. 6. 5). We read in the scholia to Euclid (Heiberg’s Euclid, 
vol. v, p 654, quoted by Burnet) that the Pythagoreans knew only the 
cube, the tetrahedron, and the dodecahedron, while the other two 
regular solids were discovered by Theaetetus; but later Pythagoreans 
probably used Theaetetus’ discovery to complete the correspondence 
of the elements with the regular solids. They further reduced the 
regular solids to numbers, in accordance with their general principle 
(Speusippus, ap. Lheol. Arithm pp. 61-63 Ast). Thus each of the 
elements 1s a péyefos ovvicrduevoy, composed of a particular number. 
avvioTapevev = cuvotapévey éx trav apOpev, ch 1. 2r tov dpubpov 
rodrov é€ o} ovveotnkey 6 Kdopos. Proclus similarly speaks of the 
Pythagorean construction of the elements out of the regular solids as 
THY TOV KoopiKav cynparev ctoracw (Diels, 1. 346. 2) On the histoy 
of this doctrine cf. Heath, G&. Math. 1.158-162 The various regions, 
then, of which Aristotle 1s speaking are probably those of the elements, 
In one region there is already a plurality of portions of fire, because 
the number of fire is proper to that 1egion, in another a plurality 
of portions of air, and so on. 

The emendations proposed by Zeller and Luthe in this line do 
nothing to aid the mterpretation. 

27. 72 mdm taita, the properties of number, or the numbers 
exhibiting certain properties (for the confusion between these cf. 
985° 29 n.), which constitute the cvvirrdpeva peyebn. 

Tolg Toms Exdorots, as the plural éxdcrois shows, means ‘ the several 
groups of places’. Each portion of fire, for instance, occupies one 
place. fire altogether occupies a group of places. 

mérepov otros K7A. 1S to be interpreted in the light of ll 21, 22. 
‘Is this number, which we must suppose each of these abstiactions 
(opinion, &c.) to be, the same number that is exhibited in the material 
universe?” The question raised inl] 18-22 was,‘ How can numbers be 
the causes of the things and events in the universe, and at the same time 
the universe itself?’, in Il. 22~29 Anstotle puts a different question, 
‘How can numbers be opinion, &c., and at the same time be the 
substance of the mateiial universe?” He wants a distinction to be 
drawn between abstract number as the cause of the nature of things 
and concrete number as the substance of the things themselves, and 
he assumes that the only number with which opinion, for instance, can 
possibly be identified 1s abstract number Thus the question how the 
number which 1s the cause of things can also be the substance of things 
is substantially the same as the question how the number which 1s, e.g., 
opinion can be the number which is the substance of a mateiial thing. 

29-32. Aristotle says nothing here of the distinction which he else- 
where (e. g. 9875 14) attributes to Plato between the Idea of a number 
and the many mathematical or ‘intermediate’ instances of that 
number. He 1s thinking of passages in which this distinction 1s 
blurred, and intelligible number in general 1s opposed to conciete or 
denominate numbers, épara % dara copyara éxovres apiOuot (Rep. 
525D), such as orpardreda dvo xai Bots vo (Phil. 56D) 
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3I. taita means not, like rovrwv in |. 29, opmion and the hike, but 
material things, the cumordpeva peyeOy 


(b) Zhe theory of Ideas (or Forms) (ch. 9). 


g9go* 3g. Objections. (1) It supposes Ideas to exist in order to 
explain sensibles, but in doing this it merely doubles the number 
of things to be explained. 

b8. (u) Of the ‘proofs’ of the theory, some prove nothing, others 
would prove the existence of Ideas of things of which we Platonists 
think there are none (a) The arguments from the existence of the 
sciences would prove that there aie Forms of all things of which there 
aie sciences (@) The aigument of ‘one over many’ would prove 
that there are Forms of negations. (y) The argument from the 
possibility of thinking when the object has perished would prove that 
there are Forms of perishable objects (8) Of the more accurate 
arguments some lead to Ideas of relative terms, otheis posit the 
‘third man’, 

17. (i) In genezal the aiguments about the Forms destioy what the 
school of Ideas thinks more important than the Ideas; number 
becomes prior to the dyad, the relative to the absolute. In various 
ways the opinions about the Ideas conflict with the first principles of 
the theory 

22. (iv) According to the view on which the theory is based there 
will be Forms of many things besides substances (for there can be a 
single concept, or a science, of other things); but according to the 
logical requirements of the theory and the opinions actually held, 1f the 
Forms are shared in there are Forms only of substances 

29. For (a) each is shared in not as an accident of something else 
but as something not predicated of a subject (1 e, not as anything that 
shares in doubleness shares in eteinity because doubleness 1s eternal), 
so that the Forms must be substances. But (8) the same names must 
indicate substance in the sensible wold as in the ideal (else what is 
meant by calling the Idea ‘one over many’? If the Ideas and the 
things that share in them ave the same form, there is something 
common, for instance, to the Idea of two and the particular two, 
as there 1s to the perishable two and the particular mathematical two; 
and if they ave zof the same form, they have only their name in com- 
mon, as Callias and a statue may both be called ‘a man’), 

ggi* 8. (v) The main question 1s, what do the Forms contribute 
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either to eternal or to transient sensibles? (a) They cause no change 
in them, (8) they contribute nothing to the knowledge of them (for, 
not being in them, they are not their substance), nor (y) to their being 
(if they were in them they might perhaps be their causes as white is of 
the whiteness of that in which it is mixed, but this view of Anaxa- 
goras and Eudoxus 1s easily refuted) 


1g. (vi) Other things are not composed of Forms m any 
ordinary sense ; and to call the Forms patterns and say other things 
share in them is empty metaphor For (a) what is it that works with 
its eye on the Ideas? (8) A thing can be or become like another 
without being copied from it. (y) There will be many patterns, and 
therefore Forms, of the same thing, to a man there will answer 
the Forms of animal, biped, and man. (8) Not only will the species 
be the pattern of the individuals, but the genus will be the pattern of 
its species, so that the same thing will be pattern and copy 

br. (vu) How can the Ideas, being the substances of things, exist 
apart from the things? In the Paedo they are said to be causes 
both of being and of becoming. Yet (a) even if the Forms exist, the 
things that share in them do not come into being unless there is a 
moving cause, and (8) many things, e.g. houses, come into existence 
though we say there are no Forms of them, and therefore other things 
also may be or come into being owing to similar causes 

g. (vin) If the Forms are numbers, how will they be causes? 
(a) If it is because things are othe: numbers, how will the one set of 
numbers act as causes forthe otherset’? The fact that the former are 
eternal, the latter not, makes no difference. (@) If it 1s because things 
in this world are numerical ratios, hike a harmony, evidently they are 
ratios of something, and the numbers themselves will be so too, and not 
really numbers. 


21, (1x) From many numbers one number is produced, but how can 
one Form be produced from more than one? If it is produced not 
from numbers but from the unitsin them, what of the units? If they are 
specifically alike, many paradoxes ensue, and so too if they are unlike 
(both the units in one number and those in different numbers), for 
how will they differ, if they are subject to no affections ®, 

27. (x) They must set up another kind of number, with which 
arithmetic deals, and all the so-called intermediates ; then (a) from 
what principles are these produced, and (6) why are they inter- 
mediate? 


gi. (x1) Each unit in the indefinite dyad must come from a prior 
dyad, which is impossible. 
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g92*1. (xu) What constitutes the unity of the number when 
grasped collectively ? 

2, (xii) If the units are dissimilar, then (just as people name not 
the general term body but fire and earth as the elements) the different 
kinds of unit should have been named; but they speak as if the One 
were always alike in kind, in which case the numbers it gave rise to 
would not be substances. If there is a ‘ one itself’ and this is 
a principle, ‘one’ must have more than one meaning. 

10. (xiv) We derive lengths from the long and short, planes from 
the broad and narrow, bodies from the deep and shallow. But 
(a) these principles being generically different, how can the plane 
contain a line or the solid a plane? The broad 1s not the genus of 
the deep, for then a body would be a kind of plane. 

19. (6) From what will the pomts contained in lines be derived ? 
Plato opposed the point as a geometrical dogma, and applied the name 
of ‘principle of the line’, a thing he often posited, to the ‘ mdivisible 
lines’, Yet they must have a limit, so that the argument that 
establishes the line establishes the point. 

24. (xv) In general, though philosophy seeks the cause of sensible 
phenomena, we have abandoned this search (for we say nothing of the 
efficient cause), and name othei substances without showing how 
they can be the substances of these , participation 1s nothing. 

29. (xvi) The Forms have nothmg to do with the final cause 
at which both reason and nature aim; mathematics has taken the 
place of philosophy, though it 1s said that we ought to study it for the 
sake of other things. 

br. (xvu) The underlying substance 1s stated too mathematically ; 
(a) the great and the small are predicates of matte: rather than 
matter, they answer to the rare and the dense of the physicists. 

(8) If these are movements, the Forms will be moved; if they are 
not, whence did movement come? The theory is fatal to physics. 

g. (xvi) They do not prove that all things are one, even if we 
grant that the universal is a genus (which it sometimes cannot be), they 
only establish the existence of a separate One-itself. 

1g. (xix) It cannot be stated how the ‘ things afte: the numbers ’— 
lines, planes, solids—exist or can exist, or what function they have ; 
they cannot be eithe: Forms or ‘intermediates’ o1 perishables, but 
must form a fourth class. 

18. (xx) To seek the elements of all things that are, without dis- 
tinguishing the various senses of ‘be’, is absurd; only the elements of 
substances can be discovered. 
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24. (xxi) If we are to discover the elements of all things we cannot 
know anything before, as the man who is learnng geometry knows no 
geometry before; but all learning, whether by deduction, definition, or 
induction, implies previous knowledge. Noi can we have this supreme 
knowledge all along without knowing it. 

993%2. (xxu) As it may be disputed whether @ 1s a compound of ¢ 
and 8 or a distinct sound, so there may be dispute about the elements 
of being 

7. (xxm) If the elements of all things are the same, we ought to 
know even those sensible things which we do not perceive, which 1s 
impossible. 


A considerable part of this chapter, 990> 2—g91> 9, is almost 
-verbally identical with M. 1078 b 34-1079» 3, 1079 12—10808 8, 
The following differences may be noted: 

(1) Book A says (990? 4) cyxeddv yap toa—ij otk Adtrw—éori Ta 
eidy rovrors M puts the case more strongly (1078 36)—mAciw ydp 
éori Trav kal’ exacra. aicOytav ws eizrely Ta etdy. 

(2) Where A says deixvuper, olduefa, hapev, Bovrduefa (990% 9, 
11, 16, 19, 23, 9925 7), M says defxvvrat, olovra, gpaow  Botdovrar 
(1079 5, 7, 12, 14, 20, 10802 6), 

(3) M has a section (10795 3—r11) which does not appear m A. 

(4) There are many shght divergences , sometimes A and sometimes 
M adds an explanatory word or phrase. Cf. M. 10786 34—1080° 8 n. 

Of these points the first two are the most significant. The use of 
the first person implies that Anstotle speaks of himself as a Platonist. 
Jaeger argues with much force (£7/s#. 33-35) that Book A must have 
been read before a Platonic circle, and that this was probably the 
circle that gathered round Hermias at Assos If this conjecture 
be right, the book may be dated 348-345 B.c, when Aristotle 1s known 
to have been living at the court of Hermias. In M Aristotle no 
longer speaks of himself as a Platonist, and permits himself at one 
point (1078 36), as we have seen, to exagge1ate an objection which 
was stated more moderately in A. M, then, belongs to a later 
peiiod, at which Anstotle was no longer mm touch with Platonists, 
This inference about the comparative date of the two versions agrees 
with that suggested by the references in B to A and by those in M to 
B, for which see 98472 32-58 n, 

The occurrence of these two versions of the same passage may 
have been the reason why the authenticity of A was doubted in 
antiquity (Al. 196, 20, Syr.23 9). Really it 1s an mdication of the 
genuineness of both books. That Aristotle should have used in one 
context what he had written in another 1s much more likely than that 
a forgery should have found its way into the text when there was 
already a genuine passage covering the same ground. 

It is to be noticed that the use of the first person in the sense of ‘we 
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Platonists ’ 1s not confined to this passage. It is common to A and 
B, and confirms the other indications of a close connexion between 
these books; cf. 992% 11, 25, 27, 28, B. 99753, 1oo2b14. The 
same tone may be detected in £. JV. 10964 13. 

990° 2, That rovrois means individual things, not, as Alexander and 
Bonitz suppose, classes of things, 1s shown by rwvdi ray dvrwy, |. 1. 
ica 18 not to be taken very strictly. One Idea was common to many 
particulars; but, on the other hand, one particular shared in many Ideas, 
so that, speaking very roughly, Anstotle says their numbers are equal. 

6. xa” éxaocrov xtd The evidence about the text 1s some- 
what puzzling. In 1. 7 E and Al, as well as the corresponding 
passage in M, have ve, which 1s omitted by A> and by Asc. Again 
FE, T, Asc, and M have dAdov, while Ab and Al have d)dAwy av. 
Bonitz argues that rév dAdwy forms no proper contrast to caf’ éxacrrov, 
and therefore punctuates (as Bekker does) after éoze (sec) and not after 
ovaias, and would omit re, and interpret (reading dAAwy Gr) ‘ for each 
class of things there 1s something (an Idea) of the same name, even for 
those things other than substances which have a unity over the plurality 
of particulars’. 

te, howevei, is very strongly attested, and the objection to it 1s 
removed if we interpret r@v dAAwv in the light of the whole phrase 
Kal’ éxacrov yap 6uavupdy te €or. kal wapa Tas ovcias, and not of Kaf 
exacrov melely ‘The question remains whether dy should be 1ead. 
The balance of evidence 1s against 1t, and the construction without it 1s 
at any rate not more difficult than that which we get by reading it. 
The whole sentence, with re and without dy, will mean: ‘for to 
each thing there answers an entity having the same name as it and 
existing apart from the substances, and in the case of non-substantial 
things there 1s a one-over-many.’ 

dudvupoy. Aristotle uses this woid rather than ovvdvupoy, partly 
because it 1s Plato's own word, partly perhaps to suggest that there 
is nO common nature shared by the Idea and the particular and that 
therefore the one can do nothing to explain the other—the point which 
he has been making in ll 1-4 Cf 9879 n. 

8. tots dudlots Is In ggI*g expanded into tots didios TY alaOyrar, 
1.e, the heavenly bodies. Similarly rotcde 1s expanded into rots 
yryvopevors Kat POe.pomevois. 

Q. Seixvupev, ‘we Platonists prove’ For the use ofthe first person 
cf note at beginning of chapter. 

II. odx Gy oidpeba = dy otk oldpeba, cf. Bonitz, /ndex, 539% 14-44. 
The things of which according to Aristotle the Platonists did not thnk 
there were Ideas are. 

(1) the objects of some ‘sciences’ (1. 12), 1.e, probably, arzefacta 
(cf. 9915 6, A. 10708 18). 

(2) negations (1. 13). 

(3) petishable things (1. £4) 

(4) relative terms (1 16). 

It is quite clear that Platonism soon departed from the doctrine of the 
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Republic (596 a) that there is an Idea answering to ever} group of 
things. Xenocrates defined the Idea as airia rapaderyparixy Tov Kate 
bicw de Seotaérwv (Procl. 22 Parm. 1. 888. 18 Cousin), and Diogenes 
Laertius represents Plato himself as making the Ideas airias twas xai 
apxas Tod rotaira elvar Ta ice Suecrra oidmrep éorly aird (iil. 77). 
The doctrine of the school 1s well stated by Syrianus, who says there 
are not Ideas of bad things (107. 8), of negations (107. 10), of things 
changeable (107 12), of ‘parts which are not also wholes’, like the 
hand or the head (107. 14), of the accidental attributes of bodies, like 
sweetness (107. 18), of ‘composites, like wise man’ (107. 21), of 
hybrids (107. 26), of the products of the imitative arts (107 31), or 
of things that depend on choice or chance (107. 34), but only of 
universal and perfect substances and of what contributes to their 
natural state, e.g. of man and of wisdom (107. 38). Again he says 
there are not Ideas of essential relations such as higher and lower, 
right and left, neighbouring, and so on(r11, 12), nor of attributes that 
belong to bodies only, but that there are Ideas of attributes that belong 
‘both to souls and to bodies and to natures’, such as likeness, 
equality, greatness (114. 5). Cf. similar statements by Plotinus (v. 9. 
10 init ), Proclus (¢u Rempudl. i. 32.1% Kroll, 2 Parm.v.p 815.15— 
833. 23 Cousin). 

It is hard to say to what extent Plato himself limited the class 
of things of which there are Ideas. ‘The only relevant passage in 
which Aristotle mentions Plato by name is A. 10708 18, and here he 
only says that Plato éfy dru «idy eorw drdca dice, that there are 
Ideas of all natural objects, though Aristotle there seems to infer that 
Plato thought there were zo/ Ideas of artificial objects. In the period 
represented by such dialogues as the Phaedo and the Republic we find 
Ideas of types which Aristotle says the Platonists 1epudiated, e. g. 
(1) of bed and table (Ae. 5968, 5970), of shuttle and auger and 
of every kind of tool (Craz 3898, c), (2) of the negations of self- 
control, courage, &c. (Aep. 402), of ugly, bad, and unjust (1b. 475 5, 
476 a), (4) of equal, greater, and less (Phaedo 74.4, 75C, 10048). Prof. 
Jackson has tried to show (/. of P. x 253-298, x1. 287-331, XI. I- 
40, 242-272, X1V. 173-230, XV 280~-305) that there is a ‘later theory 
of Ideas’, represented by the Parmenmdes, Theaetetus, Sophisies, 
Pohiticus, Philebus, and Timaeus, mn which Plato excludes all Ideas 
save those which are natural types of the species of animals and of the 
four elements. This is a theory of Ideas, it will be observed, which 
outdoes even Syrianus in exclusiveness. For a trenchant criticism of 
Prof. Jackson’s view cf. Prof. Taylor in Mind, v 304, 305, 313-315 
Apart from other objections to this view, which it would take too long 
to enter upon, it may be enough to point to the Ideas of unlike, other, 
ugly, bad in Zheae?. 186 a, and of other and not-being in Soph 2548, 
256D. If not many instances of Ideas of the kinds in question are to 
be found in the late dialogues, this is because the ideal theory has 
in general receded considerably into the background and Plato has 
become interested in other speculations It would seem that this 
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development of the ideal theory, like so many othe developments of it 
about which Atistotle tells us, either belongs to a very late period 
of Plato’s life and is not expiessed at all in the dialogues, or does not 
belong to Plato but only to his followeis. We have really no means 
of deciding between these two possibilities 

1-15. The very concise mode of reference to the aiguments foi the 
Ideas seems to imply that the arguments had been caiefully named and 
tabulated ; rd ev éxt wodAGy and 7d voety te POapérros are evidently 
technical names cuirent in the school The ‘arguments from the 
sciences’ must have been arguments on the lines of Rep. 479 a—480 A, 
Tim, 51 p—52a. Such arguments have already, in 987% 32—-» 10, been 
described as the main reason foi the belief in Ideas. The general 
form of the argument is: 

If knowledge exists, there must exist an unchangeable object 
of knowledge. 

Knowledge does exist. 

Therefore there exists an unchangeable object 

Sensible objects are changeable. 

Therefore there exist non-sensible realities. 

Alexander (who seems to rely on the fitst book of Aristotle’s 
De Ideis) gives three arguments éa rav émucrnpdv. (1) If everj 
science does its work with 1eference to one identical object and not to 
any of its individual instances, there must be in the case of each 
science something apart fiom sensible things which 1s eternal and is 
the pattern of the objects of each science; and of this nature 1s the 
Idea. (2) The objects of sciences must exist ; now the objects of the 
sciences are things other than the particulars, for these are infinite and 
indefinite, but the objects of the sciences aie definite ; theie are, there- 
fore, things othe: than the particulais, and these are the Ideas. (3) If 
medicine is the science not of this health but of health simply, there 
must be a health-itself, and if geometiy is not the science of this 
equal and this proportionate but of the equal simply and of the 
proportionate simply, there must be an equal-itself and a proportionate- 
itself, and these aie Ideas. 

If we ask what the objects of science were, of which the Platonists 
of Anistotle’s time did not 1ecognize Ideas, the answei probably 1s, 
‘the objects of the productive sciences, or arts’. It will be noticed 
that there is no eapress i1eference in this passage to the Platonists’ 
denial of Ideas of manufactured objects (for which cf. 99156) This 
is most easily explained if we suppose that they are refe1zed to in the 
words mdyrwv dcwv émiorjpai eio1, and Alexander interprets the 
words so. - 

13. 76 €y drt woddGv 18 the argument foi the existence of Ideas fiom 
the existence of groups of particulars (Rep. 596 a, cf. Phaedo 74). 

Kal Tav dmropdcewy. It 1s not absolutely necessary to suppose any 
change in the Platonic theory in this respect. It 1s true that Ideas of 
the vices, of the ugly, the bad, the othe, the unlike, and not-being, are 
referred to in Plato’s dialogues, but these are privations with a positive 
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meaning of their own, not bare negations. There was no need to 
suppose bare negative Ideas; anything that could be explained by 
participation in a negative Idea could be explained more simply by 
non-participation in the positive Idea. 

I4. Kata Sé 73 voety te Pbapdvros tay Hbapray This objection stands 
on a different footing from the two that precede and the one that follows. 
In these otheis Aristotle is arguing that certain arguments for the 
Ideas mvolve the existence of Ideas which the Platonists repudiated, 
though the Platonism of the Phaedo and the Republic admits them. 
Here he is arguing that one of the arguments for the Ideas involves 
the existence of Ideas which neither Plato nor any Platomist ever ad- 
mitted, In a sense they did admit Ideas of perishables, e. g. an Idea 
of horse. But Aristotle means that they ought in consistency to have 
admitted Ideas of the particular perishable horses. There must be an 
Idea of horse, they say, since we could think of the horse even if all 
horses had died. Then, Aristotle argues, there must be an Idea of 
each perishable horse, since we can have an image of it when it has 
died, I.e, if thought implies the existence of its object, so does 
memory. 

15 ot dxpiBéorepor tay Adywr There is no reason to suppose, with 
Alexander (83. 29), that Aristotle means the arguments which prove 
the existence of the Idea as a zapadevyye, in contrast to the preceding 
arguments which merely prove the existence of xowdy Te wapa Ta Kal 
éxaora. ‘The distinction would be a difficult one to maintain, and 
1s not suggested by Aristotle’s words. The point rather 1s this (it has 
been well brought out by Prof. Jackson in /. of P. x. 255)° Aristotle 
has previously pointed out certain conseguences of Platonic arguments ; 
he now points out certain zmphcations actually stated (Xéyovor can Mean 
nothing else) in Plato’s more accurate arguments, though unwelcome 
to his successors. Plato's aigument in the Phaedo (74 a—-7'7 a) and 
in the Republic (479 a—48o a) states the existence of Ideas of relative 
terms (cf. ggo>r1n.), and his argument in the Parmenzdes (132 A, B, D— 
133 a) states the difficulty of the ‘thud man’ 

16. dy ot dopey etvar xa’ adits yévos, A change in Anistotle’s mode 
of expression 1s to be noted here He does not say that Platonic 
arguments lead to a belief in Ideas of relations, and that yet the 
Platonists deny the existence of such Ideas He says that Platonic 
arguments lead to Ideas of ra apds zu, ‘which, we maintain, do not 
form an independent class’. Arguments like those in the PAaedo lead 
to belief in an Idea, e.g, of the equal Yet we do not suppose that all 
things which happen to be equal to other things form a separate class 
wn rerum natura; such a class would include things which im essentials 
differ from each other ; such a classification would cut across any 
natural classification of the contents of the universe. This points not 
to a change in the Platonic theory but to a difficulty which the Platonic 
theory, in the form familar to us from the dialogues, must have 
presented to Aristotle and to orthodox Platomists alike. 

17. tTév tpitoy d&vOpwrov. The argument which ‘ mentions the third 
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man’, Alexander tells us, 1s the argument that since a particular man 
is like the ideal man in being a man, there must be a ‘ third man’ in 
which both share. But he mentions various other forms of ‘third 
man’ argument. (1) There is an argument which was ‘used by the 
sophists’. When we say ‘man walks’, we mean neither the Idea of 
man (which 1s motionless) nor any paiticular man; we must, then, 
mean aman of some third kind. (2) Phanias (a pupil of Aristotle) in 
his book against Diodorus Cionus says that Polyxenus the sophist 
(a contemporary of Plato) used the following argument. If man 
exists by participation in the Idea of man, there must be some man 
who ‘will have his being in telation to the Idea’. But this can 
neither be the ideal man, who zs an Idea, nor a particular man 
Therefore it must be a third man. (3) Alexander gives in the third 
place an aigument which appears to be the same as that which he says 
is used here, except that it points out that the same regress may 
be 1epeated ad indefinelum. 

Thus ‘the third man’ was a phrase that was applied to various 
forms of argument, but that which Aristotle means here 1s doubtless 
that which Alexander supposes him to mean, and which occurs in 
Parm 132 4,8, D—1334 But the instance of man 1s not there used by 
Plato, and Aristotle probably has in view not the argument in the 
Parmenides itself, but an argument of the Academic school based 
on it. Alexander, followed by Bonitz, inteipiets (83. 34) Aéyovew 
as meaning eiodyovow, ‘involve’, as if the ‘third man’ were meiely a 
consequence implied in some Platonic aigument, but the word cannot 
well mean this. What Aristotle says is that the Platonic argument, not 
his own inference from it, ‘mentions the thud man’. 

The ‘third man’ argument depends on the positing of the Idea as 
an individual substance outside fhe particulars and imitated by them 
(this is stated expressly in Soph #7. 17923) Aristotle himself would 
escape it by saying that there 1s no such Idea but only a universal 27 
the particulars ‘There 1s not an ideal man but only man-ness, and as 
man-ness 1s not a man there is no reason to suppose a ‘third man’ 
predicable of man-ness as well as of man. ‘The question whether the 
argument 1s valid as against Plato depends on the fuither question 
whethe: Plato 1eally did desciibe the Idea as if 1t were just a sort 
of fresh particular, an aic@yrév didvov as Anistotle calls it; and 
on this we can hardly enter here It is clear from the Parmenzdes that 
Plato saw the difficulty, that, as Prof Jackson says, ‘he had in reserve 
a reformed doctrine which was, 01 seemed to be, safe from attack on 
this side’ (J. of Px. 256) 1s more doubtful What the Parmenides 
itself suggests is rather that he saw the need foi a restatement of the 
ideal theory but did not see his way to such a restatement (71 dAAo det 
fyrety & peradapBavet, 133 A). 

Before writing the Parmenzdes, Plato had pointed out that the 
supposition of /zwo Ideas, say of bed, would lead to yet another Idea 
(Rep 5970); and Z2m 31a gives another argument analogous to the 
‘third man’. Anstotle refers to the ‘thd man’ argument in 
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Z 10392 2, Soph. £7, 178" 36, in K. 1059) 8 the phiase is used, with 
a play upon words, in a different connexion. 

On the assumption that Aéyovow means ‘involve’ and not ‘men- 
tion’, surprise has been felt at Aristotle’s failing to say that Plato has 
actually anticipated his objection in the Parmenides, and Ueberweg, 
among others, used this as an argument against the authenticity of the 
Parmenides. Baumker has tied (hem Jlus xxxiv 82) to explain 
the absence of a reference to the Parmenides here by the supposition 
that the argument was invented not by Plato but by Polyxenus the 
sophist, and that thus Plato is in the Parmenzdes merely quoting a 
Megarian attack on the ideal theory. But Baumker’s interpretation 
of the ‘third man’ argument ascribed to Polyxenus by Alexander is 
untenable ; whatever the a1gument means, it is not identical with the 
argument in the Parmenides; and it 1s the latter that Aristotle has 
in viewin Soph £/, 17836-1792 10, and, we may be sure, here too 
On this side also, then, our interpretation of Aé€yovoww is confirmed 
On the difficulties in the supposition that mm the first part of the 
Parmenides Plato 1s merely quoting Megarian attacks on the Ideas, 
cf. Prof. Taylor in ALznd, v. 316-318 

18. Bouddueba, the reading of E and Asclepuus, is pretty certainly 
uight. BovtAovras of Agyovres cidy 1s doubtless a gloss introduced from 
Book M, and E has ilogically combined of Aéyovres ei8y with 
Bovrdpeba. 

19. oupBatver yap xrh.,1.e numbei, being the Idea unde: which 
the dyad falls, must be prior toit, thus the Platonic arguments depose 
the very first principles of the Platonic theory from then place of 
dignity. 4% dvds piobably means the indefinite dyad, as it does in 
M. 1081 18, 108312 + =It can be referred to simply as ‘the dyad’ 
because it has been already 1eferred to more explicitly in 987) 20, 
25; 33 

It's to be noted that Anistotle 1s not quite fair in assuming that the 
indefinite dyad 1s an ordinary membei of the class of 2’s We have 
already (987% 34) found him misinterpreting the definite dyad some- 
what similarly Cf ggr>3rn 

20. kal Td mpédg Tu TOU Kae adits, sc mpdrepov, to be understood 
from zpuryv. It is natural to take this, with Alexander (86. 5), 
as repeating in a different form what has just been said. ‘T.e. the 
1elative term numbe: will be prior to the supposed self-subsistent 
dyad.’ Bonitz thinks that number ts not a 1elative term, and therefore 
interprets ‘and the relative term gieat-and-small will be prior to the 
supposed self-subsistent Ideas’, But it 1s haider to get this out of the 
Greek Number no doubt 1s in the catego1y of quantity (Cai, 4 23), 
but that 1s no reason why it should not be also in the category of 1ela- 
tion (Cat 11837) Certainly it 1s the number of something, as 
Alexander points out (86. 5), and mpds ru ra roudra Adyerat doa abra 
dep eoriv érépwv elvar A€yerar (Caf 6°36). This interpretation is 
confirmed by the fuller form of the argument in M. 10794 14%. 

29-9912 We may best attack the interpretation of this difficult 
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argument by bringing out the implications of the parenthesis in 
990> 31-34 evar If anything ‘shaies in the double itself’, it shares 
in eternalness, since the double itself1s eternal. But for A to share 
thus (incidentally) in B does not give it the character B, according to 
the Platonists, for no Platonist would say that a sensible thing which 1s 
double of something else is therefoie eternal Therefore the Ideas, 
sharing in which gives particulars the characte: expressed by the name 
common to them and the Ideas, cannot be shared in gua predicates of 
a subject, as ‘eternal’ 1s a predicate of the double itself. Therefore 
they must be substances. But the same words must indicate substance 
in this sensible wo1ld as in the ideal world. Therefore the things of 
which there are Ideas must be substances. This conclusion, stated in 
1, 29, is established by the premises (1) otata ra ely éoriv (which 
is itself proved in Il. 29-34) and (2) ratra &vraiba oiciav _oypaiver 
kaxet. Bonitz argues that the substantiality of the Ideas must be 
assumed, not proved, and would therefore read otoias or otcioy 
in |. 34, and, since then raira ... xdxel must give a 1eason for this 
conclusion, he reads ratra yap for raira 82. The argument according 
to him is: ‘ The particulars must share in the Ideas-gua-substances, 
not gua-predicates, and must therefore themselves be substances, 
for the same names indicate substance in the sensible as in the ideal 
world’, This agiees with Alexander’s interpretation, but (1) if 
Aristotle wele assumzng that the Ideas aie substances, raird évratéa 
ovoiav onuaiver Kaxel Would in itself prove that there are Ideas only of 
substances, and the 1est of the aigument would be otiose. (2) Alexan- 
der probably 1ead otcia in 1 34 (see Al gi. 11, 12), though he ignores 
it as long as possible and interpiets it loosely when he comes to it; 
and we cannot safely infe1 from 91 2 that he 1ead ratra ydp. Since 
Aristotle has already 1 29 said rav otctiv dvayxaiov idéas elvat 
povoy, it 1s hard to see how oteuyv or oveias, if it had been the original 
reading in |. 34, could have been coriupted into oveéa. 

Schwegler’s conjectures, dor’ «i eorw otcia rai cidy, Tadra évrada, 
and dar, ef éorat, otcia Ta etdy' raira Se évratOa, are no more likely to 
be right than those of Bonitz 

29. o§ yap . . pretéxovrar, ‘they are not shared in as acci- 
dents of a subject that is directly shared in’ 

QQI°I. itt €otat xtX ‘If the same words are not to indicate 
substance in the sensible as in the ideal world, what 1s the relation 
between the two worlds, and why should an Idea be posited fo1 each 
group of particulais ; what community of nature would theie be between 
the one and the many if it were a substance and they were not?’ 

2, Kat el wey xTA, ‘This is not introduced as if it were a fresh argu- 
ment against the Ideas, and if 1t were, it would meiely 1epeat the * third 
man’ argument which Anstotle has already referred to i ggobry7. 
Rather it seems to confirm the close relation between particulars 
and Ideas which he has asserted in the words raira évraida otciay 
onpatver sdxet. If there is not this close relation, there 1s a mere 
OMOVUpLOLe 
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4. tav modNGv pev didtoy S¢, the mathematical 2’. Cf. 987515 

ro 8uds. The common reading is 76 duds efvar, but this is an impos- 
sible form, and we must either omit efva: with EY Al. and M. 1079? 36 
or read 76 dvds oypaives with Bywater (/. of P. xxvii. 246) 

5. T adras, Bonitz’s emendation of radvrys, is clearly right. Cf, 
Z. 1040> 33, M 1079? 36. 

Q. diaropety here seems merely to mean ‘to raise a difficulty’, 
asin TF’ 1009% 22, M. ro79gh 21, 1085225. More often it means ‘to 
work through the difficulties’, as in B. 995% 28, 35, 5, 996% 17, 
K. 1039419, 515, M. 1086 19, or ‘to establish by discussion of the 
difficulties’, as in B. 999%31, M. 1086% 34. 

Tots didlors Tay atoOyTay, the heavenly bodies 

12,13. This argument is met by Plato in Parm 134D; this is 
one of the points relied on by Siebeck for the proof of his theory that 
the Parmenides (with the Sophist and the Philebus) was directed 
against criticisms urged by Aristotle in discussion ‘The theory has 
but little evidence in favour of it 

15. Os 7 heuKdv peprypevoy TO eux@, ‘as white is the cause of 
whiteness to the white thing by being mixed in it’. 

16. Anaxagoras held (cf fr 12 ad fin) that each thing owes its 
apparent character to the preponderance of one of the infinitely 
numerous ‘seeds’ in it. For Aristotle’s criticisms of the theory cf 
989% 33, Phys. 1. 4 

17. Eudoxus 1s the famous astronomer mentioned in A 1073) 17, 
He seems to have ‘flourished’ about 365 B.c. We have no further 
information about his views on the question 1eferred to here But he 
is commonly said to have been a fnend of Plato, or a Platonist (Al. 
g7. 17, Asc 86. 11, Cic. Diez u 42. 87, Hep. 1. 14. 22, Strabo, xiv, 
p. 656 Casaubon, Procl zm Zucl. p 67 3 Friedl., Plut. Adv Colo. 

2, p. 1126p, Philostr. V. Soph 1 1), and his theory seems to have 
been an ideal theory which rejected the transcendence ascribed to the 
Ideas by Plato and described them as immanent 1n particulars, which 
is perhaps the reason why he 1s sometimes desciibed as a Pythagorean 
(Diog. Laert vin. gt, Jambl ew sVicom. Arithm. p. 10. 14 Pistelli). 
This would seem to be not so vey different from Atistotle’s own 
theory of the universal immanent in particulars; the difference would 
be that Eudoxus thought of the Ideas still as substances in the fullest 
sense, while Aristotle holds that one substance cannot inhere in 
another, and therefore treats univeirsals as not substances in the 
proper sense of the word, For his criticism of a theory similar to that 
of Eudoxus cf. B. 99827 n 

20. Kat o0@éva tpdmov kTA. Alexander hesitates between two inter- 
pretations, ‘in any of the usual senses of é«’ (for which cf. a 994% 22, 
A. 24) and ‘in any of the ways in which the Platonists are wont to 
derive them’. As Auistotle has said (g87>13) that they did not 
specify the nature of the relation between paiticulars and Ideas, the 
former interpretation 1s the mote likely. 

22. ti ydp éore td. Aristotle ignoves the account (Zz, 28c, 29 a) 
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of the Demiurgus as making the world with ‘the eteinal’ for his 
pattern. Even if he were entitled to regard this as ‘ poetical meta- 
phor’, there is still the Reason which 1s the airia ris pigews (PA. 
23 p)—though there indeed there is no distinct reference to the Ideas 
and no use of the notion of a ‘pattern’ 

23. te gives the connexion better than the other reading yap. the 
sentence introduces a fresh objection. Alexander 1s said by Bonitz to 
have read ydp, but this 1s not clear from 102. 6. In this pait of Bk. 
A, Atistotle somewhat affects the stringing together of sentences by 
ze, 2 usage which specially characterizes Bks. vur-x of the Z¢hzcs. 
Cf. 989% 26, 99017, 991% 27, 99257, 9, 18, and Eucken, De 
Aristotelis dicendt ratione, 1. 14. 

BI. ws yévos eidav. Tay ds yevous ciddr (‘the species as species of 
a genus’) seems to have been Alexander’s reading (105. 25) and 1s 
found mm all the MSS.in M. 1079 34. idy is often thus qualified 
when Aristotle is speaking of species of a genus in distinction from 
Platonic Forms (cf. Z. 103885, I. 1057 7, 1058822, M. 1085% 24). 
The reading of the MSS here, as yévos «idav, puts the same relation 
from the other end, ‘the genus as genus of species’. 

bg, Cf. Phaedo 100D 

6. dv ot haper efSy efva. In A. 1070%18 Aristotle says expressly 
that Plato épy dri eldn éoriv é7éca dice, and it 1s apparently implied 
that he did nof recognize Ideas of objects othe1 than natural objects. Now 
in Lep, 596 B, 597 C, Crat. 389 B, c we find Ideas of bed, table, shuttle, 
auger; cf. the story about Plato and Diogenes (Diog. Laeit. vi. 53) in 
which Plato 1s represented as speaking of tableness and cupness. It 
does not seem possible with Bonitz to treat these references as not 
seriously meant, for they agree with the principle of Rep. 596 a that there 
is an Idea answering to every group of things with a common name. 
We find, however, in Sof. 265 B a distinction sharply drawn between 
natural objects which are the products of God's demuurgic activity, 
and the products of human art, and in the Zimaeus the Ideas appear 
not in a logical character, as universals in general, but as patterns ac- 
cording to which God exercises his demiuigic activity. The argu- 
ment from their non-appearance in the Zzmaeus in any other capacity 
is not conclusive, but it is posszb/e that when he wrote the Zimacus 
Plato had altered his conception of the Ideas in the way indicated. It 
is also possible that Plato merely denied that there were Ideas answer- 
ing to the products of the zz/atve arts—their original being not an 
Idea but an actual material object, and that his followers extended this 
ban to Ideas answering to the products of the useful arts. Cf. ggo> 
11 n., Introduction, pp. xlix—h. 

8. For the construction dca roradras airias olas = da toravras airias 
dv owas cf, M. 1086 29, Ath Pol. w. 2 é« rod adrod réXouvs .. odmep. 

1g-21. The argument 1s: If numbers are said to be the causes of 
things because particular things are numerical ratios between certain 
subject-matters (cf. the description of the animal body as due to the 
mixture, in a certain ratio, of the fou: elements, 77m. 73 8, c), then the 
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numbers also should be 1atios between certain (no doubt different) 
subject-matters. Thus for dpufyds in 1. 18 we should expect Aoyos & 
dpbpois. But the stress 1s on dAdov twév broxepévwv. Aristotle is 
willing for the moment to adopt the Platonic description of the Ideas 
as numbers, so long as it is clear that they must have a substratum, 
For the use of dpséuds where Adyos would be stricter cf. De An. 4314 
23. The distinction 1s pointed out, though rather awkwardly, in the 
next sentence ‘ Man-himself, whether he 1s in a sense (ris) a number 
or not, yet will be a numerical 1atio and not a number’, .e. not a 
number in the proper sense. dzAGs, which Bonitz would insert after 
dptOpos 10]. 20, would make the meaning clearer, but 1s not absolutely 
necessary. 

14. éotiv é& yé 7. dy eiot Adyor. The meaning must be ‘ the things 
between which they are ratios are some one class of things’. of 
has been proposed for ay, but Alexander read dv (108. 20), and the 
plural is wanted, since a ratio involves two terms. 

20. ‘ Nor can it be inferred on these grounds that it will be a parti- 
cular number’. Jaeger may, however, be mght in inserting idéa, so as 
to make the statement general, ‘nor can it be inferred on these grounds 
that any idea isa number’. Alexander interprets so, but did not read 
iSda (109. 20, 30, 110. I) 

22, év tH dpiOud (A>) is preferable to evapiPuwy, which does not 
seem to occur in this sense 

2g. elre yap Spoedets xrh. The same dilemma is stated in 
M. 1080718, where duoedels and jr) 6uoedets are 1epresented by 
cup Sdrnrafl and davpBAnro. 

25. The commonly accepted reading, unre ai avrai dAAyAas punre 
at dAat racat wacais, 1s taken to mean ‘ (if) neither the units in the 
same numbei are homogeneous with each other, nor those in one 
number with those in another’, and that this must be the general 
meaning 1s clear from M. 10804 18-29, 10815 35-37. In M Aristotle 
recognizes the possibility that units in the same number might be 
thought to be addible while those in different numbers were not. But 
ai adrai cannot mean ‘the units in the same number’, and Bywater 
accordingly proposed to read with S atrai, so as to give the sense ‘if they 
are not homogeneous, neither the units in the number themselves with 
one another, nor the other units—1.e. those in other numbers—all with 
all’. Itis to be noticed, however, that Ab Al.l read dé af adrad, and that 
Alexander’s paraphrase (112. 5) ei yap pajre éxetvar GAAHAaus Gpoedets, 
BYTE Tao Tacats Spoedels nde al abrat Kata 76 eldos takes af airal 
as = al airal cata 76 eldos and as explanatory of éuoedets. Alexander 
probably read pdt ai atrat d\AjAas, pydé atX, with the meaning 
‘while if they (the umts in a number, cf |. 22) are not similar 
m kind and (in that sense) the same, and if the othe: units (.e. 
the units in other numbers) aie not similai in kind all with all’. 

27. sporoyobpeva TH vojoe, ‘consistentl) with the way im which 
we think about units’. ? 

28. A comma, as Prof. Cook Wilson has pointed out, 1s necessary 
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after dp.Ounricy. wdvTa Ta peragd Aeydueva 18 co-ordinate not with 
A dpiOunriuct but with erepov yevos dpiOuod For ra peragd cf. 987> 
I4. 

RI. rq Budd: may mean (1) the indefinite dyad, or (2) the number 2. 
Alexander and Bonitz take it in the former sense, and the argument 
then 1s: The indefinite dyad must have units in it, like any other 2, 
and these must be denved from the principles which the Platonists 
treat as the principles of all number, viz the One and the indefinite 
dyad. Thus there will be an indefinite dyad before the indefinite 
dyad, which is impossible. 7 duds sempliczter can be used thus in the 
sense of ‘ the indefimite dyad’ (cf. g90b 19 n.);_ this inteipretation 1s, 
however, open to the objection that Aristotle does not say ‘the units 
ought on Platonic principles to be derived from a prior dyad’; he 
says that they are so derived. This suggests that the other interpreta- 
tion 1s probably the true one, viz. ‘the units in the number 2 each of 
them, according to the Platonists, come from a previous 2 (the in- 
definite dyad), which 1s impossible —doubly impossible, because it 
makes 2 prior both to 1 and toitself. For 9 dvds sempliciter used of 
the numbei 2 cf. M. 1081 19, N. 1ogo? 22. 

Whichever be the true inteipretation, Aristotle does injustice to the 
notion of the indefinite dyad by supposing it to be a numbei like other 
numbeis The Platonists meant by it simply that of which in- 
definitely much o1 indefinitely little can be taken, 01 plurality in the 
abstract Fo. othe: instances of Aristotle’s misinterpretation of it 
cf. 9875 34 n., ggob 19 n 

992°1. ér Sd ti 2 krd. Aristotle puts the same point in a slightly 
more expanded form in H 1044% 2-5. ‘Ifa number contains several 
units (and particularly, we may suppose Auistotle to have meant, 
if these units are different in kind, as some Platonists held), what is 
it that makes the number a unity and not a mere agegregate—of this 
the Platomists have given no account’ Anstotle here does not do 
justice to Plato’s conception of number _Plato’s point in distinguishing 
the Idea of 2, for instance, from the mathematical or intermediate 2’s. 
was just that the number 2 1s not itself a plurality composed of units, 
though no doubt it presupposes them Cf. 987% 14 n 

6. cir’? eo te Kowvdy, Td copa, elre py. In De Gen. ef Corr. 
320 23 Aristotle says there 1s no xowdv copa; 1.e matter, wherever 
it exists, 1s already qualified by some combination of the mpérac 
évayvtiwoets, hot and cold, wet and dry, and 1s thus already fire, au, 
water, or earth, or some compound of them, unqualified matter 1s an 
abstraction which never exists apait 

viv dé A€yerat kTA ,1,¢ in making the One and the indefinite dyad 
the principles, the Platonists speak as if the One weie the same in kind 
wherever it 1s found, just as portions of fire small or large are the same 
in kind. But the numbers that can be built up out of precisely similar 
1’s are not substances but ordinary mathematical numbers differing 
fiom one anothei merely in the number of then units (cf M. 10818 5). 
If there are ideal numbers, which 1s what the Platonists are thinking of 
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when they make the One-itself a first principle, the units are different 
in kind, and ‘one’ or ‘ unit’ has a variety of meanings; they ought to 
distinguish these For them to make unity in the abstract their first 
principle is as wrong as it would have been for Empedocles to make 
body in the abstract his first prmciple when he believed there were 
four ultimately irreducible hinds of body. 

Aristotle treats the One, which the Platonists made one or the first 
principles of number, as meaning the umit out of which the numbers 
are built up. Since they believe in a qualitative difference between the 
numbers, they should believe, he argues, in a qualitative difference be- 
tween the units, and they should specify this and not make the One in 
the abstract their first principle. But he seems to be misunderstanding 
the One as we have before (987> 33, 991631) found him muisunder- 
standing the indefinite dyad. The One 1s different from the units 
involved in a number, just as the indefinite dyad 1s different from the 
number 2 whose function 1s to double that which 1s multiplied by it. 
The mmdefinite dyad is plurality not yet determmed as any particular 
number, and the One 1s the formal principle the application of which 
to the indefinite dyad forms definite numbers. There is here a 
difficulty for the Platonists; if the material principle and the formal 
principle are both always the same, how 1s it that now one number 
and now another is produced? It would seem that different formal 
principles are needed. But Anstotle’s view that qualitatively different 
material principles—povades duddopor—are needed seems to be mis- 
taken , and so 1s his treatment of the One here as if 1t were a mateuzal 
principle like Empedocles’ elements. 

Io-1g. We know fiom 988%11-14 that the Platonists treated 
the great and small as the material piinciple both of the Forms and of 
sensible things. Now it 1s the zdea/ numbers that Aristotle has been 
discussing since 991g, presumably therefore it 1s zdea/ lines, planes, 
and solids that he now proceeds to discuss. ‘These were, however, not 
thought of as being, strictly speaking, Ideas; they are distinguished 
from the ideal numbers (of which Austotle has been speaking up to 
now), but in the phase of Platonism which he 1s considering all the 
Ideas were regarded as ideal numbers (g91>9). We are dealing 
in this passage, in fact, with a class of entities which some of the 
Platonists interposed between the Ideas and the mathematicals—en- 
tities which Aristotle refers to as ‘ the things after the numbers’ (992) 
13), ‘the classes later than number’ (M. 10854 7), or ‘the things after 
the Ideas’ (M. 108025) These ate the universals of the different 
kinds of line, plane figure, and solid; they have the property which 
distinguishes Ideas fiom mathematicals, that of existing only in the 
singular number (987517), and they would have been called Ideas 
were it not that the Platonists had identified all Ideas with numbers. 
Their status is most clearly indicated in 992) 13-18. 

Being quasi-Ideas, they weie naturally supposed by the Platonists to 
have a great and small as their material principle, 01 rather various 
forms of the great and small; the material principle of lines was the 
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long and short, that of planes the broad and narrow, that of solids the 
deep and shallow. Wiuth regard to the formal principle Aristotle in 
one passage speaks vaguely of this as the One or some number 
(B. roorb 24) But from other passages we learn that the prevailing 
tendency was to treat the numbers 2, 3, and 4 as the formal principles 
of the lines, planes, and solids respectively (Z. 1036513, M 1084% 37- 
b2, N. rogob 20-24) Thus, of the various ideal entities, numbers 
were derived from 1 and the many-and-few (N. 1089 12), lines from 
2 and the long-and-shoit, planes from 3 and the broad-and-narrow, 
solids from 4 and the deep-and-shallow The notion must have been 
somewhat as follows Consider the long-and-shoit, 1.e. indefinite ex- 
tension in one dimension; two limiting points in this are necessary 
and sufficient to determine a line Now suppose the extension to be 
broad-and-nairow as well,1.e to be indefinite extension in two dimen- 
sions; three points in this are necessary and sufficient to determine 
the simplest plane figuie, the triangle. Now suppose the extension to 
be deep and shallow as well,1e. to be indefinite extension in thiee 
dimensions; four points in this are necessary and sufficient to 
determine the simplest solid, the tetrahedion. It 1s this same mode of 
derivation that ‘is referred to in De An 404> 18-21, wheie 76 rprov 
pipKos Kat wAdros Kat Bdbos means the numbers 2, 3, and 4. (In 
M 10852 32 we 1ead of anothe: Platonic mode of derivation of 
spatial magnitudes, in which the pomt is the foimal principle and 
something ‘akin to plurality’ is the material piinciple. This answeis 
to the deiivation of numbers fiom the One and plurality, and there 
1s reason for assigning both these doctiines to Speusippus; cf, 1085# 
32 n. 

It will be seen that the mode of derivation of the ideal magnitudes 
does in fact tieat them as ‘after’ the Idea-numbers, for the numbers 
2, 3, and 4 are the formal principles involved in the formation of 
lines, planes, and solids respectively 

Aristotle’s argument in ll. ro—1g might be turned against himself. 
He 1s as far removed as Plato fiom making the solid a znd of plane, 
the plane a kind of line. How, then, if they are three definite kinds 
of thing, can there be a plane ina solid or a line in a plane? His 
answel no doubt would be that though he treats them as different 
kinds he does not derive them fiom independent principles He 
makes the plane the dpyy of the solid and the line the dpyy of the 
plane, and thus gets a connexion between them which he thinks the 
Platonists cannot on then principles get. 

IQ. €Tt at ottypat KTA. 1¢., Since points cannot be deduced 
fiom amy kind of great and small, how can they be present in 
lines? 

20. TovT@ pév ody TO yéver KTA. We have no further direct informa- 
tion about Plato's rejection of the point and assertion that theie are 
indivisible lines The doctrine is frequently ascribed to Xenociates 
(Proclus, zx Zim 368, u. 246 Diehl, 2x Hucl. 279 5 Friedlein, Al. 120. 
6, 766. 33, Them PAys. 12. 6, Simpl. PAys. 138 14, 140. 12, 142, 
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16, De Caelo 563. 22, 665. 7, Philop. PAys. 83 20, 84. 20, Syr. 124. 
2). The treatise De Linews Insecabzlious 13s apparently duected against 
Xenocrates’ view, and begins by stating the reasons which had led to 
the view. ‘These are as follows 

x. Since that which admiis an infinite number of divisions 1s big, 
what 1s little will admit only a finite number of divisions (9684 2-9). 

2. Since the Idea of line is the first of all lines, 1t cannot have 
parts; for if it had, they would be prior to it (9-14). 

3 Since elements are the things to which there is nothing prio, 
and parts are prior to the whole, the-elements can have no parts (14- 
18). 

A Zeno’s argument. (1) Since a body moving along a line must 
reach the half-way poimt befoie it reaches the end, a moving body 
would have to touch an infinite number of points in a finite trme un- 
less there are indivisible lines(18-23). (2) Even if it does so, there 1s 
the difficulty that thought, the quickest of movements, will come into 
contact with an infimity of objects, 1.¢e. will count them, in a finite 
time ; which is impossible (23-5 4). 

5. If we suppose that all commensurate lines are actually measured, 
there will be a length by which all of them are measured, and this must 
be indivisible, since otherwise the unit would be multiple (> 4~14) 

This 1s probably a full list of the reasons for which various thinkeis 
had beheved in indivisible lines, and Plato’s 1eason or reasons 
ate probably to be found among them In the absence of any 
very definite evidence the ascription to him of any one of the 1easons 
must be conjectural. but a conjecture may be attempted (1) In the 
first place the suggestion natuially presents itself that 1t was really the 
deal line that Plato held to be indivisible. The ideal line of course 
would be so, as every Idea must be so. ‘ Lineness’ is clearly not 
divisible into lines (cf 991 21). The autho: of the De Lenews [nseca- 
&:ldus seems to think that reflection about the Idea of line was one of 
the reasons for the belief in indivisible lines (986® 9-14), and in De 
Gen. ef Cor, 316% 12 the reason given for the belief of ‘ some’ in 1n- 
divisible lines 1s that if there ale none the ideal triangle will be many. 
Porphyry has some such notion in mind when he says (ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 140 10) that Xenocrates believed in entities divisible in quantity 
but ra cider dropa Kai mpGra Syilanus (1 c) and Proclus (22 Zim. 
].c.) similarly hold that Xenocrates was maintaining the indivisubility 
only of the ideal line. Asclepius explains the belief away still moue 
completely (102 17) We might suppose that Plato was thinking only 
of the ideal line, and that Xenocrates, who identified the Ideas with the 
objects of mathematics and therefore ‘spoke un-mathematically about 
the mathematical’ (M. 1080 22, 28), spoke of indivisible mathematical 
lines where Plato had spoken only of the Idea of line as indivisible. 
But this suggestion 1s open to serious objections (a) It does not ac- 
count for the statement that Plato ‘ opposed the point. The existence 
of points is evidently not affected by a belief in an indivisible Idea or 
universal of Jine. (4) It does not account for the plural ras drdépous 
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ypappas This might no doubt be a careless expression on Auistotle’s 
pait, but the presumption is that it 1s not. 

(2) In the second place an attempt has been made to connect 
Aristotle’s statement with the doctrine of, minimal triangles in the 
Timaeus. The mimimal triangles, it 15 argued, must have been 
thought of as having minimal sides (cf De Lin. [nsec 968% 14~18). 
A similar notion 1s involved in the attempt of Antiphon to square the 
circle. There 1s, however, no evidence that Plato believed his triangles 
to be mathematical minima. We are only told that the solids com- 
posed out of them were so small as to be invisible (568) Yet this 
suggestion seems to be on the mght lines in so far as it asciibes to 
Plato a belief in genuine mathematical lines which were indivisible ; 
only it is not clear that this belief 1s to be found in the Z2maeus. 

Plutarch (Quaest Plat. v. 2, 3) ascribes to Plato the view that the 
circle is composed of very small straight lines It is quite possible 
that Plato tried thus to reduce the circle to straight lines, and if he did, 
he would probably have thought of these lines as indivisible. But, as 
Apelt observes (Bezrage 268), Plutarch seems to be reading between 
the lines of the Zimaeus rather than recording an independent tradition, 
and his view 1s made somewhat improbable by the ‘high and almost 
holy significance ’ which Plato ascribes to the cucle 

(3) Anothe: interpretation of the passage has been given by Milhaud 
(Philosophes-Géométres de la Gréce 340-343 and Archiv fur Gesch. der 
Phil, xvi. 386-390) He takes Anistotle to be saying that Plato 
attacked the notion that the point was the element of which the line 
was made up, and called it 1athe: the generative principle of the line; 
and that this—viz. that the line cannot be divided into pozn/s—was 
what he meant when he posited his ‘indivisible lines’. No doubt 
évurrdpxeiv, Which 1s here used, is a word which 1s used in expressing 
the relation of a oro.yetoy 01 constituent part, in distinction fiom other 
dpxai, to that of which it 1s a part (A. 10134 4, 7, 24, 10148 26) This 
mteipletation also avoids the difficulty involved in taking éxdAe to 
mean ‘he spoke of’, and gives it a more natuial meaning— he called 
the point the first principle of the line’. But (a) the more natural 
meaning of rovrm 7@ yéver is ‘the class of points’, not ‘ the class of 
points considered as constituent parts of the line’. (4) ‘ Indivisible 
lines’ would be a stiange name for hnes which can be divided into 
shorier lines though not into points. Mulhaud’s argument from the 
use Of drovov in Pl. Soph. 229D 1s unconvincing. (c) Aristotle 
evidently imphes that points do évurdpyew in the hne; the only 
question 1s, how on Platonic principles they can do so (ék tivos 
évurdpfovorv, |. 19) But Anstotle does not believe, any more than 
Plato, that a line can be put together out of points (B 1oorb 18, Phys. 
215518, 231% 24, 24123); the point is not the constituent element 
but the limit of the line (1. 23). There 1s, then, no opposition meant 
between the point as ‘present in the line’ and as ‘principle of 
the line’. If Plato’s doctrine had been merely what Milhaud holds it 
to have been, Aristotle could have agieed with every word of it, but 
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mm fact he regards it as absuid (PAys. 206217, De Caelo 299% 12) 
(2) The treatise De Lz. Insec., which at least 1eflects Aristotle’s 
teaching accurately, contains no reference to any such theory of 
indivisible lines as Milhaud suggests. (¢) In M. 10842 37 we have, in 
an account of Platonic views, the words érs ta peyéOy Kai daa Toadra 
péxpt roc 0d, olov  mpaTy ypaypuy (7) aropos, elra duds. Here there 1s 
no doubt that duds stands for the line (cf. Z. 1036 13, H. 1043® 33), 
so that ypayyz drouos must stand for the point or for what took 
its place in Plato’s theory. There is, however, this much truth 
in Milhaud’s view, that the doctrine of indivisible limes may have been 
adopted as if 11 were the only alteinative to the Pythagorean con- 
struction of the line out of points. The truth les in a third view, 
which is Aristotle’s own, that the lime 1s constructed out of dzvzszble 
lines, 1.€. 18 infinitely divisible. 

(4) Again, a doctrine which denied the existence of the point and 
substituted for it indivisible limes can hardly be identical, as Prof. 
Burnet suggests (G. P. § 239), with the doctrine which described the 
line expressly as ‘the fluxion (fveus) of the point’ (Simpl. PAéys. 722. 
28, Procl. 72 Zuc/ i p.g7. 6 Friedlem) Simplicius uses this phrase 
in explaining Ariséofle’s view, of which it 1s a not unfair paraphrase 

(5) Once more, Simplicius’ interpretation of Xenocrates’ doctrine 
(142. 16-27) 1s not satisfactory. He cannot believe that so good 
a mathematician could have denied the infinite divisibility of the line, 
and therefore thinks the doctrine was that there are lines which are 
indivisible by reason of theu smallness but are divisible by nature, and 
can therefore be divided when they aie added to ‘othe: bodies’ and 
these bodies are then divided A stiaightforwaid belief in absolutely 
indivisible lines 1s at least no more unreasonable than this, and it 1s 
possible to show with much probability from Anistotle’s 1eferences to 
the doctrine that such a straightforward belief was what Plato actually 
held. This is certainly the belief which Atistotle means elsewhere 
when he refers to ‘the indivisible lmes’ (Phys 206417, De Caelo 
299212) And in one passage he practically tells us Plato’s reason 
for the belief. In PAys 1871, afte: stating two arguments used by 
the Eleatics, he says ‘some yielded to both the arguments; to 
the argument that all things must be one if ‘being’ always has 
one meaning they yielded in holding that not-being is, and to the 
argument from bisection they yielded in positing indivisible magni- 
tudes’. Now from the similarity of this passage to N 10892 2-6 
it seems clear that Aristotle is referrmg to the ‘not-being’ of the 
Sophistes in the Physics as he 1s in the Afefyaphysics, and the Gieek 
commentators interpret the passage of the Physzcs so. But they think 
that the second half of the sentence in the PAyszcs refers not to Plato 
but to Xenocrates. It seems clear, however, that the ‘some’ who 
‘gave in’ to the one argument are the same persons who gave in to 
the other, and that Plato in particular 1s meant; otherwise Aristotle 
would have said ‘ some gave in to the one argument and some to the 
other’. Thus Plato’s doctrine of indivisible lines 1s in effect said to be 
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due to his accepting ‘the argument from bisection’, 1 e. the aigument 
propounded by Zeno which in the De Liness Lnsecabshbus also (968 
18-23) is stated to have been one of the ieasons for the belief in 
indivisible lines. This is the argument which 1s called Zeno’s 
‘first argument’ in Phys 239>11 (cf. 233821, Zop. 16058), 
I.e. Plato was influenced by the really serious difficulty which meets 
any one who tries to think out the nature of the infinitely divisible, 
1,e. by the vicious infinite regiess which it seems (but only seems) 
to involve. At the same time itis possible that there was some con- 
fusion in his mind between the mathematical line and the ideal line, 
which of course must be indivisible. Aristotle, as we have seen, 
says that one of the reasons for the belief in indivisible lines was 
the reflection that otherwise the zdea/ triangle would be many (De Gen. 
et Corr. 316%12). But this sounds more like Xenocrates, who, as 
Aristotle tells us, confused the ideal with the mathematical. 

The present passage suggests yet another reason which may have 
led Plato to deny the existence of points. The point, if it was to be 
real, should have been a combination of form and matter. Now 
a matter could be assigned to the line, the plane, and the solid 
(the long and short, &c.), but no such matte: could be assigned to 
the point, since it had no dimensions at all We have, however, no 
evidence to show that this difficulty was in Plato’s mind. 

The imperfects dreudyero, éxdder, érifer indicate that Aristotle is 
thinking of frequently repeated oral teaching of Plato Heiberg 
makes the interesting suggestion that it was the influence of Plato that 
led to the supersession of orrypy by onpetov as the ordinary word for 
a point in Gieek geometry (40h sur Gesch. der Math. xvu. 8). 
ory Claims reality for that which has position but no magnitude, 
while oyyetoy Means simply a conventional mark. Aristotle uses 
oriypy more Often than onpetov, but only the latter word 1s found in 
Euclid and later 

The imperfects probably also indicate that Book A was written afte1 
Plato’s death in 348-347. The most piobable date 1s 348-345; cf. 
p. Xx 

With the expression dpy7 ypappys ch. Pl. Laws 8944 dfpdov as 
brérav a&px7 AaBovoa avéynv eis tryv Sevrépay AOy petdBaow Kal dard 
tavrys eis THY wAyoiov, Kal péxpr TpLBV eMMotdca aicOnow oyH Tots aica- 
vopévois, Which according to the most probable inte1 pretation refers to 
the successive generation of the three dimensions, culminating in 
a sohd body. 

On the whole subject cf. Zeller, u. 1.4 1017, to18, Apelt, Bezr. 
263-268, Robin, Zhéorze Platonicienne, §§ 112, 215. 

Stepaxeto NAdtov as dvr. yeaperpixa Sédypart. This is interesting 
as an instance of the procedure of dialectic ras taroféces dvaipotca 
(Rep §33 ¢). 

21,22. If the ordinary punctuation be retained, to give its due 
value to ékdAe. we must translate ‘but what most people call the 
point he called the principle of the line, and this is what he meant in 
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his frequent assumption of indivisible nes’ Bui the single accusative 
after éxdAe and the two accusatives afte: ér/Ge. aie both somewhat 
awkward, and it seems bette: to get rid of both awkwardnesses 
by treating retro 0& woAAdxis érifex as parenthetical. 

25. eidxapev, Méyouev, 27 dapev, 28 Aéyowey For the first person 
cf n on ch. 9 ad zn 

oudév yap Aé€youey kTA. Cf, 98849 n. 

29. mpotepov ettroper, Cf. gg1® 20 

otep tais émiorhpats KTA. Difficulty has been felt about this, since 
science 18 concerned even more essentially with the formal than with 
the final cause (Z. 103156, 20). But the clause is not meant to 
define the nature of the cause in question (that comes in the second 
clause), but only to emphasize its importance, It says no more than 
the opening words of the Zythics, raéca réyvyn wal maca péOodos... 
&yabod twos eieoOas Soxet, and the proposed alterations of the text are 
unnecessary. If any were to be made, that of Rolfes, 3 wepi rwas 
émornpas (6 wept ras éxiatypas AP), would seem the best. 

38. tots viv The reference is primarily to Speusippus Cf. A. 
1069? 26 n. 

packorvtwy &AXwy xdpw kth. Cf Pl Rep. 531 dD, 533 B-F. 

b 4. of puctoddyot, cf. g85> 11, 12 n 

J. Tepi re Kuvicews «TA. ‘If the great and small 1s movement, the 
Ideas will be in movement, and if it 1s not, how can sensible things. 
which have no elements other than the Ideas and the gieat and small, 
be in movement ?’ 

Jaeger’s gor’ évrat@a (foi éorat ratra), though attiactive and to some 
extent confirmed by Asclepuus, is not necessary. The above interpie- 
tation makes good sense of the MS. reading. For this identification 
of movement with the indefinite or material principle cf Phys. 201 
20, Eudemus ag. Simpl P&ys 431. 8,13 We aie reminded of the 
restless movement ascribed to the material principle in Zim. 52 D—33 A 
(cf. 57 5). 

IO. tH yap ékOdoa. eExfeois, éxriGerGa. have two main senses in 
Anstotle, They mean (1) the ‘ seiting out’ of particular mstances by 
which the truth of a conclusion (in the third figure) 1s confirmed 
Thus the syllogism ‘All Sis P, All S is R. Therefore some R 1s P'1s 
confirmed by ‘setting out’ a paiticular S, e.g. N; we shall then see 
clearly that some R is P, since Nis Rand NisP. This usage occurs 
in An. Pr, 28% 23, © 14, 30%9, 11, 12, © 31, 57%35 (2) They mean 
the ‘ setting out’ m the appropriate syllogistic form of the terms occui- 
ring in an argument previously stated in unsyllogistic form. This 
usage occurs in Aw, Pr. 48% 1, 25, 29, 4956, 33, 50% 1. 

There aie occasional less technical uses In Soph. El. 179° 3-5 
éxr(Gec Gar means ‘ to isolate in thought’ (universals from their particu- 
lar instances). In PAys, 235%28-30 it means ‘to pick out for 
separate treatment’, m Poet 14551 it means ‘to set out in general 
form In the A/e/aphysecs we have in addition to the present passage 
Z. 103th 21 wore Kal nara rHv exbeow dvayKn ev Te elvat dupa, 
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M. 108659 taviras 5€ ras xabddov Aeyoudvas (otcias) é&éGecar, 
N. 10904 17 aara THY exPecw éxdorou mapa Ta ToAAG B 1003% 10, 
commonly quoted as an instance of éxriMeo@ar, seems to require 
emendation In 1086510, where alone in Aristotle the verb is in 
the active, it clearly means ‘they (the Platonists) assigned separate 
existence to’ (the universals) In the other three passages of the 
Metaphysics &kGeois 1s generally described as referring similaily to 
the hypostatization of universals; but in the Z passage there seems 
to be no special reference to Platonic views, and in all three passages 
éxfeous seems to refer to a method or procedure rather than to a doctrine 
Alexander describes the piocedure in a passage which seems to rest on 
knowledge of Academic method (124. 9—125. 4). The Platonists, he 
says, took particular men by way of example and observed the hkeness 
between them and 1educed them all to ‘this umt’ (man) They then 
noted the likeness between horses, between dogs, &c. They then 
observed what was common to men, horses, dogs, &c., and so rose 
to higher and higher units till they reached that of atroovoia, which 
embraced everything. This eshibition of terms in a ‘tree of Porphyry’ 
has some affinity to the second of the technical senses of éxOeous. and 
there can be little doubt that it is what Aristotle here means Cf. 
ps.-Alexander’s account of éxfeors in N 10908 17 (see n. ad loc.). 

The senses of éxOecs are discussed fully in Maier, Sy//. des Ar ist 
310-320, 2 I4I-9 

II, av 8186 tis wavra, ‘if we grant all then assumptions’, ie that 
there is an Idea answering to every common name. In point of fact, 
Anistotle thinks, not every universal 1s a genuine class, or can 
be supposed to have an Idea answering to it. A genus 1s a common 
term which indicates an element in the essence of that of which it 1s 
predicated (Zop. 10822) The universals that are not genera, 
of which Aristotle 1s thinking, may be negative or relative terms 
(cf. go 13, 16), or the widest univeisals hke dv and & (B. 998> 22, 
H 1045) 6). 

IZ. Tad pera Tods dprOpous, the entities which are to geometrical ob- 
jects as the ideal numbeis are to arithmetical numbers. Cf ® ro-19g n. 

18-19. 75 tOv OyTwy Enretv orotyeta ..,. ddUvarov edpetyv. One or 
other infinitive 1s superfluous. Richards proposes to read ra for 76 
and to omit ¢yreiv or read Cyrotyras But the two infinitives are not 
out of keeping with Aristotle’s style 

21. ék tivey ydp «rh. Ch H 104468, Actions, affections 
hke echpse or sleep. and properties like straightness have not the 
elements form and matter as substances have. The substances 
which do the actions and have the affections 01 propeities may 
be called thei: substrata as the matte: of a substance 1s called its sub- 
stratum, but the relation is not the same in both cases. The substratum 
of a substance is something contained in it; the substratum of a 
property 1s something implied by it. 

22, Tay oboldy, SC. Ta oToLYElA etpeEty. 

24—993°2. Aristotle here attacks the notion of an all-embracing 
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science like Plato’s dialectic. He first (24-33) shows that there 
cannot be a science which groves the whole nature of reality ; a science 
cannot be demonstrative throughout but must start with immediately 
known premises. The only alternative that he considers 1s that the 
science of reality should be present in us from birth, and this sugges- 
tion he disposes of without difficulty (33-9937 2). Aristotle himself 
would adopt a third view, that knowledge of the first principles 1s not 
fully present in us at birth, but can be attained by reflection (which is 
not proof) on what 1s imphed 1m certain particular propositions which 
any one can see the truth of as soon as he reaches years of intelligence 
(cf. An, Post. ti. 19). E.g. the law of contradiction can be recognized 
if we will only reflect on what is implied in om knowledge that some 
particular thing cannot be not-itself. It might seem that this third 
alternative was open to the Platonists as well as to Anstotle, but there 
is a further pomt to be noticed. Aristotle is not speaking of meta- 
physics, the knowledge of the general nature of being, and showing 
that this cannot be either demonstrative throughout or mnate. He 1s 
attacking the possibility of a science which should deduce the whole 
concrete nature of reality from certain principles common to all 
realities—a science such as Plato sketches under the name of dialectic 

Besides the principles common to all reality, Aristotle holds that there 
are principles peculiar to the various depaitments of reality (An. Post. 
768 16), and that without the knowledge of these, which 1s gained by 
reflection on particular perceptions (993° 7, De Az, 432% 7), the con- 
crete nature of reality cannot be known. 

992° 31. i mdvrow 4} twoy. wdvrwv, as Alexander says (131. 10) 
apphes to definition and induction, twéy to demonstration. In 
demonstration 1t sometimes happens that the mimor premise 15 not 
known before the conclusion but simultaneously with it (Az. Fost. 
71° 17); m definition and induction the data must be known before- 
hand, 

31. 4, 32 wat i, Bonitz’s emendation of 31 7, 32 7, 18 shown to 
be nght by cat 4 in 1, 33 and is confirmed by Al. 130. 18, 20 

Q93°I. et Kat tuyxdvo. otpdutos ofoo, an allusion to the Platonic 
doctrine of dvduynors (Adeno 81 c, Phaedo 72 8). 

2-7. How, asks Anstotle, are we to know when we have got to the 
ultimate elements in our analysis? There can always be difference of 
opinion about this, as there can be about the question whether the 
letter 1s further analysable or not. 

5: 76 fa eth. The ancient grammarians similarly derive ¢ from ¢ 
and 6 (Dion Thrax, p. 14 Ulhg, Dion. Hal. De Comp Verb. 14. 48, 
Kuhner, § 3.14) Thus in Aeolic Zeds, kopdlw, &C., are represented 
by 3éets, copdodw, and in Attic "AOyvacde becomes *AGfvafe. In 
N. 109320, on the other hand, £& is grouped with &€ and wy as if 
it stood for 8¢; but cf. 1093824 n. Curtius thought that ¢ had the 
sound of ds in ancient Greek. Blass (Pronunciation of Ancient Greek, 
115-125) holds that mn Attica and in central Greece it had the sound 
of sd until Hellenistic times, when it acquired in popular speech the 
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sound of soft s, and that it had the value of /s 01 ds only in the old 
Cretan and Italian dialects. The change of ¢ to a voiced sibilant 
(Enghsh 2) seems, however, to have begun earlier than Blass 
allows. Attic inscriptions begin to confuse o and ¢ as early as 340 
B.C. (erabjdicey = -lLey [. Gu. 117% 3, Beds 707. 10, cf Meisterhans- 
Schwyzer, pp. 88, 92). lLageicrantz, Zur Gruechischen Laut- 
geschichte, 125-149, and Lambert, de Dralecio Acolca Quaest. Select. 
g—-60, argue that £ had the sound of a double soft s. Thus the 
discussion to which Aristotle refers has not yet been settled. 

8-10. If all things were produced fiom the same elements, colours 
would have the same elements as tones, and a man who has hearing 
would necessarily know colours. 

taird, Schwegler’s emendation of ratra, is confirmed by Al. 133. 
22, 134. 5,and by Bessarion’s translation 

9-10. domep...ororxetwy, There 1s no sufficient reason for 1€- 
garding these words, with Cnnist, as a gloss on l. 5 of wey. . 6 elvan 
oikefwy Means ‘ proper to sound , not to each sound. 


Epilogue (ch. 10). 


993% 11. Thus all earlier thinkers aie seeking oui four causes and 
no others, but they conceive them vaguely, as is natual in the infancy 
of philosophy. 

17. E g. Empedocles says bone exists by virtue of the ratio of its 
elements, 1.e. by its essence. But then flesh, and everything else, will 
de the ratio of its elements, forit exists by 1eason of this and not of 
its matter, fire, earth, &c. This is a consequence implicit in what he 
says. 

24. We must next review the difficulties that may be raised about 
the four causes, we shall then be better able to deal with other 
difficulties 


Jaegei in his discussion of this chaptei (S/ud. 14-21) argues that the 
opening woids iefer back more naturally to chs. 3-6 than to chs 8, 9, 
and in effect duplicate the opening words of ch 7, and that the 
closing words (Il. 25-27) 1efe1 not to Book a as Alexander supposes, 
nor to B as Bonitz supposes (foi the questions which Auistotle promises 
to discuss aie distinguished from the torepoy daroptat, which must be 
those of B), but to chs 8, 9, and duplicate the closing words of ch ¥. 
In spite of the difference between the contents of the middle parts of 
chs. 7, ro the chapteis are ieally alternative versions, of which ch. ro 
is shown to be the late: by the reference to B in 993%®27, ch 7 was 
written before Aristotle had any thought of linking A with B. The 
editor who reduced Aristotle’s manuscripts to ordei failed to notice the 
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distinction between two sets of problems which 1s diawn in 993% 25-24 
and therefore thought the end of the chapter 1eferred simply to B and 
accordingly put the chapter at the end of A. Jaeger points out that 
there 1s a tendency foi ‘e1ratic passages’, which were difficult to 
place elsewhere, to be placed at the end of books. Cf HE 1027> 25— 
10282 2, H.6,@ 10, K. 1065° 26—1069%14, M. 10869 2110874 25, 

This 1easoning 1s not convincing Jaeger himself points out that 
ch 7 tries to show that earlier thinkers did somehow recognize the 
four causes, while ch. ro emphasizes rathe: the fact that they did 
so very inadequately. This 1s surely more natuial if ch. 10 was meant 
to come wheie it does, after the detailed criticism contained in chs 8, 9. 
Again, it is hardly likely that this very shght chapter was meant to take 
the place of the much fulle: treatment in ch. 7. The 1eference to B 
in 993% 247 is no indication of late date; there are many indications 
that A and B belong to about the same period of Anstotle’s thought , 
cf note onch 9 ad mwzt Finally, there 1s no difficulty in supposing 
that doa wept tov atréy roirwy dwropyoeey dv ris (1 25) refers to the 
problems raised in B. Those pioblems are similarly said to arise out 
of the topics discussed in A (g95"5) Jaeger asks, what then are the 
‘later problems’ referred to in 993%27? But the problems of B are 
similarly described as only the first of the problems which the 
philosopher must discuss (995225); we ale not to suppose that 
Aristotle had a definite second set of problems in mind. It seems 
fair to conclude that this chapter is in its proper place, and that 
its concluding sentence refers forwaid to B 

993° Il. év tots gucrkols, Phys, il. 3, 7 

16. The vulgate reading véa re Kar dpxds otoa Kal 7d wpdror, 
‘beimg young at the beginning and at fiist’, 1s an extiaoidinarily 
pleonastic phrase, and with this 1€ading there seems to be no 
explanation of re. The best 1eading appears to be that proposed by 
Diels (Hermes, x1 303), véa te kat kar’ &pxyds re xaé occuis in S and 
in the Aldine edition. xalré xp&rov, whichis omitted by Al. (63, 31) 
and Bessanon, 1s probably a gloss on kai kar’ dpxds 

17. The ieference is to Empedocles fr. 96: 


e XN A > - > 3 4 , 
9 Se xOav erinpos év eborrépvots yoavouct 
‘\ , Ste > ‘\ - / need of 
Td Ovo TOY éKTw pepéwy Adxe Nyoridos aiyhys, 
Py , 


réscapa 0 Hoaicrow 7a 8 doréa Aevad yévovro 
“Appovins roAAnLo apypora Oeorecinbev. 


This means that bone contains two parts of eaith, two of water, and 
four of fire (so Aet. v. 22, the statements of Theophi. De Sensu 23 
and Simplicius De An. 68. 10 appear to be mistaken), Empedocles 
has previously been described as recognizing a material cause (9842 8) 
and an efficient cause, and the latter in two ways (984> 6, 985% 33, 
985*5) Here for the first time he 1s said to have had an inkling 
of the formal cause ; the fiist recognition of this is elsewheie ascribed 
to the Pythagoreans (987 20) or to Socrates (987> 3). 

19. Bekker’s reading, cupxds (E) xal rév dAAwy exdorov (Moerbeka, 
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éxacrov MSS ) elvar tov Adyov, 7 pnberos (AP) leaves trav Aoyov eivat 
without any predicate, and it 1s difficult to ‘understand’ a predicate 
such as otciav or dicw, ‘18 the substance of flesh,’ &c. Bonitz 
therefore nghtly proposed to read odpxas (A>) or cdpra (T) kot rey 
&ddwv Exacrov elvar tov AMdyor, F pyde Ev (E) In De Part. An. 6424 21 
Empedocles 1s similarly described as zdentifying the bodily parts with 
their ‘ratio of mixture’. odpxas 18 preferable to odpxa, as accounting 
better for the corruption. Once odpxas had been corrupted to 
capkos, pyGeves naturally followed. The plual cdpxes 1s common in 
Aristotle. The readings proposed by Schwegler (cdpxas .. . éxarrov 
elvan xara (Or Kara tov) Adyov, } pyGé), Karsten (rwa Adyov foi rdv 
Adyov, Bekker’s 1eading bemg otherwise retaimed), and Christ (efvat 
airtov for eivot, Bekker’s reading being otherwise retained) are less 
probable than that of Bonitz. 

24. Sedqdwrat kal mpdtepov Alexander refers this to 989% 30, where 
Aristotle has similarly pointed out the implications of Anaxagoras 
theory (985%4-10 might also be mentioned). But dca 8 repli rav 
abrav Tovrwy dwropyoevev ay Tis Shows that the 1eference 1s more general ; 
it 1s to Aristotle’s whole account of earlie: thought about the first 
principles. 

26. éravehOwpey wadty. Alexander and Asclepius think this 1efers 
to a, but the topics there discussed can haidly be desciibed as arising 
out of Anstotle , the reference seems pretty clearly to be to B. Cf, 
note at beginning of chapter. 


BOOK a 


The numbering of this book as Book a implies that those responsi- 
ble for the airangement of the Mefaphysics in books felt it to be 
something of an excrescence on the general structure of the wark. 
Doubts were early felt about its authorship. A scholion at the 
beginning of the book in one of the oldest manuscnpts (E) says that it 
was commonly 1egarded as the work of Pasicles of Rhodes, a pupil of 
Aristotle and a nephew of Eudemus, and it 1s probably a confused 
reminiscence of this tradition that leads Asclepius (4. 20) to say that 
Book A was supposed to be the work of Pasicles. Alexander thinks 
that a 1s the work of Aristotle, and the contents and style are quite in 
keeping with this view. The tradition about Pasicles is likely to have 
some basis, and the truth may be that the fragment was recovered from 
his notes of Aristotle’s lectures 

It appears from 995% 14-19 that the book, or fragment of a book, 
is an introduction not to metaphysics but to physics o1 to theovetical 
philosophy in general 
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Book a 
General considerations about the study of philosophy (ch. 1). 


993° 30. The study of the truth 1s difficult in that no one can hit 
with precision the part he wants to hit, easy in that the target is too 
big to be entirely missed. The small results attained by each thinker 
make together a considerable total. 

ba», Further, the difficulty hes not m the facts but in our reason, 
which is dazzled by the very brightness of the object. 

11. We must be grateful not only to those whose opinions we take 
over, but to the earlier thinkers whose superficial views gave the mind 
the necessary practice in thinking. 

19.- Philosophy 1s rightly called the knowledge of the truth (cf. #30, 
br). For the end of theoretical knowledge 1s truth, that of practi- 
cal knowledge being action, if the latter studies the tiuth, it is not 
eternal truth but that which is of the moment and relative to an object. 

23. Now we cannot know the truth without the cause ; that which 
gives other things a certain character itself has that character in the 
highest degree, so that what makes other things true 1s itself most true. 
Hence the first principles of eternal things are most true, being always 
true and the source of all truth; thus what has most being has most 
truth. 


993% 30. On the precise meaning of dAnfeias cf A. 983> 2 n 

by, Brandis’s conjecture rdvrws derives some support from Al. 138. 
12, 139. II, 20, 140. 3, but the sense requued for wavrws 1s not that 
which it generally has in Auistotle, viz. ‘in all ciucumstances ’, ‘in any 
and every case’. The opposition 1equired is that between pndéva and 
mayras, as is shown by the following words, caf va piv. . éx wévrwv dé. 

2. If dbdcews means nature in the narrowel sense in which 1t 1s the 
subject of physics and not of metaphysics (4 otcia 4 Tév éydvruv 
dpxyny Kiyoews ev atrots 7 atta, A 1015%14), this confirms the 
suggestion already made, that the book 1s an introduction to physics 
rather than to metaphysics. But the word may mean more widely 
‘the nature of things ’ and be practically equivalent to dA7Gea ® 30. 

5. tis Gv Odpas dpdpro:, cf Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroemzo- 
graphi, u. 678. 

6. 75 8 dhov m1 €xew KTA. Anstotle has already implied (in ris av 
Oipas dudpro.;) that no one entirely misses the nature of things; the 
difficulty of the study, he now adds, is shown by the fact that while this 
is the case, we cannot often hit the precise part of the nature of things 
that we are aiming at. Cf Phys. 184% 23, An Pr. 67% 29. 

12. Richards points out that the only dative that properly goes with 
xowovtca: Is that of the person with whom something 1s shared, not 
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of the thing shared, and theiefore suggests ras dogas. The dative 
is, however, possible, by a quasi-personification of the dd€au. 

Iq. thy yap é&v «7X The construction, as Bonitz observes, 1s 
proleptic. ‘ They formed our ¢és by practice’, i e. by practice they 
transformed a natural dvvapus into a trained e€is 

15. Timotheus, the famous poet and musician, was a Milesian, but 
worked chiefly in Athens. He died in 357, and 1s said to have been 
born in 446. = 

16. Not very much 1s known about Phrynis. The main references 
in ancient literature are Ar. Wud. 971, Plut. de Mus. 6.1133 3. He 
and Timotheus were ridiculed in Pherecrates’ Chevron. 

17. The best reading appears to be émt rév wept tis ddnOetas, which 
seems to have been read by Alexander (144 rt1f.). For the con- 
struction cf. B gg6b2z, roo2he1, &c. epi trav wept THs dAnOelas 
dropyvapéevwy 1s possible but less natural. 

24. Exacrovy Sé pddwota «td. ‘Each thing, in virtue of which a 
common nature belongs to the other things that have that nature, 1t- 
self is (1,e. has that nature) in a highe: degree than the other things.’ 


Impossibility of (1) an infinite chain of causes, (2) an infinele vartety 
of kinds of cause (ch. 2) 


99421. The causes of things do not (1) form an infinite chain, nor 
(2) present an infinite number of kinds. (1) (a) Neither of material, 
efficient, final, nor formal causes 1s there a series which 1s infinite 
in the upwaid direction. 

11. For in a chain of terms the fiist 1s the cause of the rest, but in 
an infinite series all the terms except the given result are middle terms, 
so that since there 1s no first there 1s no cause. 

19. Nor (4) 1s the chain infinite in the downward direction. 
‘A comes from B’ (if we exclude the case of mere temporal succession) 
either (1) as the man from the boy or (11) as air from water. 

25. (1) 1s the emergence of the developed from the developing ; the 
developing 1s a middle term between not-being and being, to say that 
the savant comes from the learne: means that he who is learning 
1s becoming a savant. (11) on the other hand implies the destruction 
of the B out of which A comes. 

gt. Hence process (i) 1s not reversible, but (u)1s. In neither case 
can the series be infinite; the middle terms involved in (1) imply a last 
term, and the terms in (1) revert into each othe: , the destruction 
of either 1s the genesis of the other, 

b6, (Return to upward direction.) The prime ma/erza/ cause, being 
eternal, cannot be thus destroyed. Since generation 1s not infinite 
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in the upward direction, (it presupposes an eternal cause, but) a cause 
which produces effects only by being itself destroyed 1s not eternal. 

g. Since the fa/ cause 1s something which 1s not for the sake 
of anything else, those who posit an infinite series are destroying the 
very nature of the good, and abolishing 1eason; for reason always acts 
for an end which 1s a limit, 

16, The formal cause cannot be reduced ad znfint/um to another 
definition fuller im expression, for (1) the earlier definition in such 
a series is more of a definition than the later ; 

20, (ii) to say that it can is to abolish knowledge; it is implied that 
we cannot know until we reach the unanalysable terms involved in the 
definition. We cannot know an finite se1les; the case 1s not like 
that of a line, which 1s infinitely divisible but can be apprehended by 
stopping the process of division; the whole line must be apprehended 
by something in us that does not move from part to part. Nothing 
infimite can be, and at any rate the notion of infinity is not analysable 
ad infinitum, 

27. (2) If the ends of cause were infinite, knowledge would be 
equally impossible, for to know a thing is to know its causes, but what 
is additively infinite cannot be traversed by thought in a finite time 


Anstotle has in the first chapter shown that the philosopher must 
above all know ras rév ailei dvrwy dpxds, since these are the cause 
of the truth of all that depends on them He now sets himself to show 
that there are dpyai, that the series of causes 1s not an infinite one, and 
also that there is not an infinite numbe: of kinds of cause; 1.e. that 
causes are not infinite in number vertically (eis et@vwpéay) nor in kind 
horizontally. Bonitz’s doubts as to there being any real connexion 
between the two chapters are not justified. 

Aristotle first (9944 3-19) shows that the selies of causes cannot be 
infinite in the upper direction,1 e that if we are seeking the cause of a 
given effect, we aie not led on without limit from causa to causa causae. 

994% 6-7. totrov...vetkous. The 1eference to Strife shows that 
Aristotle is taking an wlustration fiom the cosmology of Empedocles, 
According to this, the sun was mvupds dlpowrpa péya (Diog. Laeit. 
vii. 77). J.e,it was formed by Stuife, which leads to the segregation 
of the elements from each other and the aggregation of each together 
The same impulse which formed it was doubtless thought to give it its 
motion. And the sun in turn, being fire, acts on the other elements 
(cf. A. 98456, 9851), and in particular on air (Aet. u. 8, 2) 

17. toirovy tov tpdmrov Alexander interprets as xar évépyeiav 
(151. 26). The actually infinite would be the same as the infinite 
Kara. THY TpocGecw (> 30), as opposed to the infinitely divisible (dreipov 
sara dualperw Phys. 204% 7, 01 Suvaper re kal ert Kabatpére, 206° 13), 
But if rotrov.rév rpdxov meant this, cal dAws rod dmreipov would extend 
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the statement to the potentially infinite or infinitely divisible, of which 
it is not true that all its parts are péoa dpolws péypt Tov viv 

This is true only of the actually infinite, and rodrov tov tpd7ov must 
refer to some sfecees of the actual infimte. Presumably ra dreipa 
rouray Tov Tpd7ov Means infinite disciete series such as are here in 
question, and dAws 76 dzetpov includes also infinite continua, e.g 
infinite time. 

18. péxpt tod viv. Christ’s suspicion of these words is unjustified. 
Aristotle 1s assuming throughout this scction a present effect whose 
cause 1s being sought for. jéype excludes 76 viv from the general 
statement, cf. B. 998 29. 

1g. That the series of causes is finite in the downward direction, 
i.e. that if we start from a given cause, we are not led on without limit 
from effect to more distant effect, Aristotle proves only for material 
causes (19 -» 6). 

22. wy 1S not infrequently used thus, setting aside an irrelevant 
suggestion, cf, Phys. 186914, 15, Hdt.n.127. The use of éx in the 
sense of ‘after’ is irrelevant, since that after which something else 
comes is in no sense its dzoxe{pevov or material cause. But there are 
two cases in which A comes stuictly from or out of B, that in which B 
1etains its substantial nature but develops, and that in which B 
disappears and its substratum takes on a new and opposite substantial 
nature. The second case 1s yéveous proper; the first may be either 
change of quantity (avéjois), as when a boy becomes a man, or 
of quality (éAAoéwors), as When an ignorant person becomes learned. 
But it 1s not coextensive with atéyois and dAXoiwois: Aristotle 1s 
thinking only of those cases in which the change is development 
towards an end (reAefwous) and cannot be reversed (1. 32). 

The manuscript variations in ll. 22~24 point to early corruption, and 
Jaeger supposes py)... "OdAvpria to be a gloss by a copyist familar 
with A. 1023510f. These words were, however, read by Alexander 
(154 7-15), and the reading a\X’ 7 ds in Il, 23 £ makes the sentence a 
good one without involving any great departure from the manuscripts 
Jaeger’s punctuation and excision of és im |. 25 make that sentence 
grammatically more correct, but the sentence as it stands in the 
manuscripts 1s not un-Aristotelian 

by, The manuscripts read GAN’ dors pera xtA. Bonitz has tried to 
emend the passage by omitting, with Alexander, gor. He takes Aris- 
totle to mean ‘that which is generated is not generated from the gene- 
1ation but after it, 1.e. from that which has already been generated’. 
But this can only mean ‘a man is not generated by the generation of 
a boy but only from a boy who has already been generated’. On this 
view rhs yeverews and ryv yéveow do not refer to the yéveows which is 
implied in yéyveras and in 76 yeyvdpevov : they refer to the generation of 
the boy, not to that of theman. But the generation of the boy 1s not 
referred to anywhere in the context ; and yiyverat, yevécews, yryvopevov, 
yeveow must surely all refer to the only generation which is in question, 
that of the man from the boy. We might try to save the text by inter- 
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preting ‘ for that which comes to be does not come to be merely from 
the coming to be, butis necessarily affer the coming to be’. Between 
man and boy there is not merely such a relation that out of a boy a 
man can be produced; it is part of the very nature of the man that he 
should be the later stage, should come after the generation. But 1t 
1s illegitrmate to msert a ‘merely ’ which 1s not in the Greek, and it 
seems likely that the true solution is that of Christ, who reads aX’ 6 
éort. The sense then 1s ‘it 1s not that which 1s coming to be something 
that comes to be as aresult of the coming to be, but that which 1s 
after the coming to be’. 7d yeyvouevoy then retains the sense 1t has in 
&25, 28. 

This sense of é« then includes the notion of ‘after’, which consti- 
tutes the sense rejected in 422 (ch, De Gen An. 724221), but it 
includes also the notion that B is in some sense the substratum of A. 

4. TOv pey yap SvTwy petagd, i.e. the intermediates im the first kind 
of change (is éx aadds dvjp), cf. 27-29. There must be some 
limit to such a process of development. 

5 Ta 8 cis G\Anda dvaxdprre. The second hind of change (ds éé 
Ydaros djp) 1s not a development up to a perfect state of maturity, but 
may go on indefinitely. But there is not an mdefinite series of new 
effects. The process returns on itself; the air which came from 
water turns again into water. 

6-9. This sentence 1s very obscure. Aristotle has in * 11-19 
given a general argument which applies to all the four causes, to show 
that there must always be a first cause. ‘This, he apparently assumes, 
must be eternal. In #19- 6 he has been showing that there must be 
a limit to the series of material causes in the downward direction. 
Now he returns to the upward direction, and shows that the prime 
material cause must be indestructible. There aie two difficulties: 

(1) It seems pomtless to say that the first cause must be indestructi- 
ble because it 1s eternal; eternalness so obviously implies indestructi- 
bility But the remark is explained by what immediately precedes. 
Aristotle has just been speaking of one kind of material cause which 
is destroyed when that of which it 1s the cause 1s produced, This 
leads him to remark that the prime mateiial cause cannot be of this 
natuie; rather it 1s to its effect as boy to man, as the undeveloped to 
the developed (2) éwel... efvar can be understood only if taken as 
elliptical: ‘since becoming 1s not infinite in the upward direction, 
{there must be an eternal first cause, but) that which 1s the first thing 
by whose destruction something came to be cannot be eternal’. 

g-27. Having at 1. 6 returned from the downward to the upward 
duection, and shown that there is an eternal ultimate mateiial cause, 
Aristotle now shows that there is an ultimate final cause (9-16) and an 
ultimate formal cause or definition (16-27). 

g. It1s not clear that Alexander read éze/, so that there 1s no need 
to question the reading of most manuscripts, ér. If éred were 1¢ad, 
we should have to take the apodosis as beginning with dove, and this 
wauld be difficult with so short a protasis. 
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16. GAA py KTA. ‘But neither can the essence be 1educed (se. 
ad infinitum) to another definition fuller in expression. For the earlier 
definition 1s always more of a definition, and the later less of one; 
but where the first term of a series has not the required character, the 
next has not it either” The definition of ‘man’ as ‘rational animal’ 
may be reduced to the fuller definition ‘ rational sensitive living sub- 
stance’, but this process cannot be carned on indefinitely, For this 
Aristotle gives two reasons, the first in Il. r8~20, the second in Il. 20- 
233 &r, not, as Bonitz says, dé, 1s what answers to rel. 18 (cf. Bomitz, 
Index, 749° 39, 40). Of the first of these reasons Alexander’s second 
interpretation (162. 6-10) may be the right one. ‘ Rational sensitive 
living substance * 1s more of a definition than ‘ rational animal’, since 
it leaves less unexplained ; but 1f itn turn could be 1educed to a prior 
definition and so ad znfinitum, there would be no first in the se1ies (no 
completely full definition), and therefore no second either. There 
would in fact be no defimtion at all, and ‘man’ (and all other terms) 
would be indefinable The argument is, on this view, an application 
to the formal cause ofthe general argumentin®11-19 = It 1s difficult, 
however, to take 6 guspoo@ev to refer to the definition which 1s arrived 
at later, and Alexander’s first interpretation (161. 1o—162 6) 1s 
probably nght. * Rational animal’, on this interpretation, 1s more of 
a definition of man than ‘rational sensitive livmg substance’, which 1s 
rather a definition of the definition of man; and if ‘1ational animal’ 1s 
not a correct definition of man, neither will any definition such as 
‘rational sensitive living substance’ be a proper definition of it. 

20, 75 énicracQat, scientific knowledge; 21 Td ytyvdoxeuy, evel y- 
day knowledge. 

21, Ta drowa must mean the most universal terms, those not 
analysable into genus and differentia This use of droua seems to 
be without parallel in Aristotle (cf B 99529n.), but may be com- 
pared with the use of duepf in An. Post 100% 2, and of ddsacperoy in 
A. 10145 10, H 1043535, M. 1084> 14, De An. 430% 26. 

22. oUtws,1e, actually. The line is only potentially infinite, 1 e. 
infinitely divisible, and one can apprehend it by checking the process 
of division (orycavra) and taking it xar’ dOpda popia (Al 164.9). But 
an actually infinite series cannot be apprehended 

25. thy daevpoy, the infinitely divisible line. 

25-26 adda... dvdyrn is very difficult Bonitz says ‘quid signi- 
ficent, non possum nisi obscura quadam divinatione assequi. Sicuti 
linea infinita est propteiea, quod potest dividi in infinitum, similis in 
materia ce:nitui infinitas, quae potest infinitas im se recipere qualitates. 
Sed cogitali eam semper oportet tamquam quae insit uni cuidam 
ex us rebus, quae motu ac mutatione ex ea procreantur, tiv vAny ev 
kwovpéevy voeiv dvayxn’. This 1s perhaps as much as can be made of 
the received text. But it is obviously unsatisfactory. The variety of 
readings in Alexander points to early coriuption. I read, with hesita- 
tion, ryv GAnv od Kwoupevm, which at least connects better with what 
precedes (didzrep . . . SteSuwov being parenthetical). ‘It is not possible 
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to apprehend the line without calling a halt to the process of dividing, 
but the whole lime also must be apprehended by something in us which 
does not move (in thought) from part to part.’ For the use of od xwov- 
péeva Cf. 7B fpeutjoan kal orqvar tiv didvotay érictacOar Kat ppovelv 
Néyonev Phys. 247° 10, loryou yap 6 Aéywr tHv Sidvoray Kat 6 dxovcas 
Apepnoev De Jui. 16 20, ére & 4 vonows eouxey Hpepnoes Tivi Kat emiotaces 
parrov } xujnoe De An. 407% 32 

26. xat dmeipw xtd. *And nothing infinite can exist, and if 
it did, at least the notion of infinity is not infinite’, i.e. it is analysable 
into a fimte number of marks. The remark 1s irrelevant to Aristotle’s 
main point, the finitude of the causal series ; but the reflection is not 
unnatural in view of the context. 

30. 16 Garetpoy Kara THy mpdc0ecw, in Opposition to 76 dareipoy Kara 
Tv Siaiperw, is the actually as opposed to the potentially infinite ; 
i.e, to the infinitely divisible. Cf *17n 


Differ ent methods appropriate to different studies (ch. 3). 


994532. Our attitude towards lectures 1s determined by ou: habits ; 
the unfamiliar seems unintelligible. The strength of habit is shown 
by the laws, in which the mythical element prevails by force of habit 
over our knowledge of its childishness. 

995° 6. Some demand mathematical proof, others examples, others 
the authority of the poets; some demand accurate treatment every- 
where, others are pained by it either because they cannot follow it or 
because they think it ungentlemanly. We ought to be educated with 
regard to the method to be expected before we begin the actual study ; 
we cannot study two such difficult things at once 

14. Mathematical accuracy is to be expected only in the study of 
immaterial objects, and hence is not suited to natural philosophy. If we 
ask first what nature is, we shall see what natuial philosophy 1s about, 


With the whole chapter cf. £. VV. 1. 3. 

995*4. On the connexion between law and myth cf. A. 1074) 2, 

4, wapadseyparinds. Ascleprus cites Plato’s dialogues as an in- 
stance of paradeigmatic discussion, discussion by means of examples 
taken from everyday hfe. 

10, cuveipew = ézaxodovbelv (Al. 168. 5), ‘to follow the connexion 
of thought’. For simular uses cf. Bonitz, Jadex, 726% 36~38. 

12. dvedevOepoy elvai riot Soxet 1s no doubt suggested by Pl. Thecet. 
184 

13. Ss Gromov (without dv) may be compared with Pol. 125549 ds 
devov, Pl. Gorg. 495 ws Erepov ryv dvopeiav THs emurryuns Svo radra 
éAeyes , 

oF tows Alexander explains as being used because the heavenly 
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bodies though part of dicts have not matter. But they have vAy 
cori (H. 1042 6), and form no exception to the general statement. 
tows 18 simply an instance of the modest form of statement charactet- 
istic of Aristotle. Cf A. 987% 26n. 

oxertéoy wpa@toy, as Alexander says (169. 19—170. 4) may mean 
either ‘ we must consider first, in the present treatise, what nature 1s’, 
or ‘aman must consider what nature 1s before turning to metaphysics’ 
If the first meaning be assigned to the phrase, book a must be treated 
as a preface to a general work on theoretical philosophy, and therefore 
as no part of the MWe/aphysics, 1f the latter be adopted, the sentence 
simply says that physics should be studied befoi1e metaphysics, and on 
this view a might stand as a genuime part of the A/etaphysics. But 
56 .. SHdrov éorar seems clearly to promise an immediate inquiry 
into the meaning of ‘nature’; and neither B nor any subsequent 
book fits on to these closing words of a. 

19. kat... éorw. These words are irrelevant, and are omitted 
by Alexander, who, however, states (174. 25) that the words 
were inselted heie in o1dei that there might be something in a, for 
B. 9958 to 1efe1 to But m fact B does not in any sense take 
its start from these woids 
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BOOK B 
Sketch of the main problems of Metaphysics (ch 1). 


995° 24. We must first enumerate the questions that should be first 
discussed 

A preliminary discussion of pioblems is useful. (1) A problem is 
hke a bond which we cannot unloose until we understand its nature. 
(2) A student who has not discussed the difficulties does not know the 
duection in which he should move, nor even whether he has found 
what he is looking for. (3) The man who has heard the contending 
arguments is best able to judge between them. 

b4. The problems aie (r) Isit the business of one science to know 
the causes? 

6. (2) Should the science that studies the first piinciples of sub- 
stance also study the first principles of demonsttation ? 

10. (3) Does one science study all substances’? If more than one, 
are they all akin, or are only some of them to be called foims of 
Wisdom ? 

1g. (4) Are there non-sensible substances ; if so, are they of more 
than one kind, e. g. Forms and mathematical objects? 

18. (5) Is the study a study of substances only or also of their 
essential attributes? Whose business 1s it to study same and other, 
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hike and unlike, and the other topics of dialectical discussion, and their 
essential attributes ? ; 

247. (6) Are classes, or constituent parts, the first principles of things? 

29. (7) If classes, are zjimae species 01 summa genera more of the 
nature of principles and separately existing entities? 

gt (8) Above all, 1s there a cause apart flom matter? Has it 
separate existence? Is itone 01 more than one? Is there anything 
apart fiom the concrete thing? Do some concrete wholes have 
separately existent forms and others not, and if so, which have them ? 

996%1. (9) Are the principles, whether formal o1 material, limited 
in number or in kind? 

2, (10) Are the principles of penshable and imperishable things the 
same? Are they all imperishable or are the former perishable ? 

4, (t1) The hardest question Aze unity and being substances or 
attributes ? 

g. (12) Are the principles universal or individual? 

10. (13) Do they exist potentially or actually? Does their poten- 
tiality or actuality imply movement ? 

12, (14) Are mathematical objects substances, and if so are they 
separate from sensible things ? 


995726. aitdy. Bk. B being continuous with Bk. A, atdrady (lke 
rovrwv 993% 24) refers to the first principles which formed the subject 
of that book 

28. Siamopieat, cf. A. gg129 n 

31. Todto, 1.e. the existence of a ‘ knot’ 

b4—996215. The dropiac of Bk. B, with the passages of the 
iMetaphysics 1n which they are discussed, may be set out as follows: 

(1) Does one science investigate all kinds of cause? 99555,6 = 
996% 18- 26, ch Tv 1, 2. 

(2) If it does, should it also discuss the axioms? 995> 6-10 = 
996 26—997% 15, cf. T. 3. 

(3) Does one science, or more than one, deal with all substances? 
If more than one, are they all forms of Wisdom? 9g95> 10-13 = 
997% 15-25, cf. T. 2. 1004* 2-9, E. 1. 

4) Are there non-sensible substances? Ifso, are there more than 
one kind of them? 995> 13~18 = 997% 34—998% 19, cf. A 6-10, 
M. 1-9, N. 

(5) Does one science discuss the essential attributes of substances as 
well as substances themselves? What science inquires into the same 
and the other, like and unlike, contranety, piio. and posterior, &c., 
and their attributes? 995%18-27 = 997% 25—34, cf. I. 2. 1003 32— 
1005% 18 

(6) Are classes, 01 constituent parts, the prmeciples of things? 
995” 27-29 = g98* 20-) 14, ch Z. 10, 13. 
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(7) Are summa genera 01 infimae species more of the nature of prin- 
ciples and substances? 995) 29-31 = 998 14—-9 992 23, cf Z 12. 
103819, and Z 13. 

(8) Is there any cause apait from matter? Has such a cause 
separate existence? Is there one such cause, ormore? Is there any- 
thing apait from concrete wholes? Do some concrete wholes have 
separately existent forms and others not, and if so, which have them ? 
995> 31-36 = 999% 24—) 24, cf. Z. 8, 13, 14, A 6-10, M. Io. 

(9) Are the principles limited m number or in kind? 99641, 2 = 
999> 24— 10008 4, cf. A 4, 5, M to. 

(ro) Are the principles of perishable and of imperishable things the 
same? Are the former perishable? 996% 2-4 = 10008 5— 10014 3, 
cf, Z. 7-10, A. I-97 

(rr) Are unity and being attributes or substances? 996% 4-9 = 
1001@4—b 25, cf Z. 16 1040 16—24, I. 2 

(12) Are the principles universal or individual? 9g96*%9, 10 = 
10034 5—14, cf. Z, 13-15, M. Io. 

(13) Do they exist potentially 01 actually? Does their potentiality 
o1 actuality refer to movement? 996210, 11 = 1002 32—10039 5, 
cf, ® 1-9, A. 6, 7. 

(14) Ale mathematical objects substances, and if so are they 
sepalate from sensible things? 996% 12-15 = 10016 26—1002> 11, 
cf, M. 1-3, 6-9, N 1-3, 5, 6. 

The whole of B. 2-6 1s thus accounted for, except 1002> 12-32, 
which forms a sort of appendix to r001b 26—1002 11. Further, T. 1- 
3, E. 1, Z. 7-10, 13-16, @ 1-9, I. 2, A-N are more or less directly 
occupied with answeiing the questions raised in B (though as regards 
Ait must be noted that this book does not refer to B and seems to have 
been an independent treatise) I’ 4-8 forms a natural appendix to the 
discussion of the second dzopéa, and I a natuial appendix to the dis- 
cussion of the fifth. E. 2-4 and @, 10 deal with subjects not touched 
on in the dopia, but naturally arising out of them. Z. 1~6, 11, 12, 
17, and H are very closely bound up with the chapters of Z which dis- 
cuss the dropia. Only A and K stand outside the programme here 
laid down for study. Aristotle makes no attempt to preserve the 
order of the problems or to discuss them im exactly the form in which 
they are raised, but references in I. 1004 33, I. 1053510, M 10768 
39, > 39, 10864 34 (?), br5 show that he has them more or less in 
view, 

The dzropias 1-3, 5 form a group of questions regarding the scope 
of metaphysics. They are restated continuously in B. 2, and they are 
all discussed in IT. 1-3 The fouith question is of a different type; it 
comes after the first gioup in B 2, and 1s discussed not in [ but in A- 
N. It 1s similar in character to the eighth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
fomteenth questions. Questions 6-11 are taken in the same order m 
B. 3,4. The 1emaiming three are taken in the reverse order in B. 5, 6. 
Thus the oider in B 2-6 follows that of B. r in the main, but not 
closely, and at one point distinctly improves on it. 
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In K. 1, 2 the problems reappeai in an orde: more akin to that of 
B 2-6 but not entirely agreeing with it 


Problem (1) 1s restated in 1099% 20-23 (34-38) 


2 (2) ) 2 23-26 

+2 (3) a 33 26-29 

mi (4) ; 3» 38—bar 

(5 . , 29-34 

‘5 (6, 7) . 10590 21—10608 I 
(8) i 10608 3-27, b 23~28 
r (9) . 1060) 28-30 

? (10) 2 10608 27-36 

” Fe ? 39 6 eae TQ 

33 T2 ” TO0O* 590-23 

53 (13) does not appear in K. 


5. Aristotle does not say that he has 1aised this difficulty éy rots 
redpouuacpevors, 1.€. 12 Bk A (which he has not done), but that the 
difficulty concerns the subject discussed there, viz the fist principles 
The wrong interpretation of this passage led to the interpolation in 
a. 995° 19 ; 

10. tav GddAev tGv totodrav. It 1s not very clear what other univer- 
sal starting-points of knowledge or axioms Anistotle recognizes. The 
law of excluded middle is the only one, besides the law of contzadiction, 
that is mentioned in B. 2 or discussed in T. In An Post. 764 41, 
77%30 ke gives as a xowy dpyy the law that if equals be taken from 
equals the remainders aie equal. Clearly certain others of Euclid’s 
kovat évvoias have an equal right to be included, but Aristotle. makes 
no attempt at a complete list. 

12~1g. The problem here stated 1s nowheie restated separately, 
and may be treated as an appendix to that in ll ro, rt 

16. of movodvres ktA. Plato and his school, cf. A. 987% 14. 

20-27. This problem is not restated in B and may be treated as an 
appendix to that in ll] 18-20. The two are treated together in TI. 
Same, other, hike, unlike, contiary, piior, posterior, &c, are here 
distmgnished from the ovpBeByxdra xad’ abra of substances In 
T. 10035 33-—36 they are described not as cvpPeByxdra but as edn rod 
évés and rod évros. In IT. to04> 1-6, 10052 11-18 on the other hand, 
they are described as rd6y 01 trdpyovra Of being as such They are 
further described as évayridcorets tot dvros (K. 106155) The con- 
cepts regarding which Aristotle here asks whose business it is to 
discuss them, he himself discusses in Bk. I. 

29. Tois drépots, ‘the individuals’, So in 998516, 999412, 15, 
I 1058818, 19,20 In A. 1018 6, Z, 103498, I 1058) 10, K rogg? 
36 the word 1s applied to the ‘indivisible species’, In B 998>29 
either meaning seems possible. Cf. a. 994h 21 n. 

31-34. These problems are not restated in this form in the later 
chapters, but are really involved in the next gioup (34-36). The 
whole group (31-36) is the most important of all (995 31, 999% 24). 
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996? 1-2, ai év Tots Acyors must mean the elements of, 1.e. the 
characteristics named in, definitions; and ai év 76 iwoxepévm must 
mean the constituent material elements of things. It is the same 
distinction that 1s drawn in Z. 11. 

6. Z\eyev (E' A>) may be retained, the singular being due to the 
nearer subject TlAdrwv. Cf 996% 33, 1001213, and Kuhnei, i 1. 


§ 370. 2 (8) 


8-9. Love was, of course, on Empedocles’ view, not she taroxetpevov 
but one of six elements all of which are wroxe/ueva. Aristotle pie- 
sumably mentions it here because of its unifymg power, the notion 
being that the other elements are merged in love. Strictly speaking, 
on Empedocles’ view they are not merged in love but meiged in one 
another owing to the operation of love. Aristotle identifies the sub- 
stratum with diAfa more doubtfully in roo1® 14 

OAs S€é tis = Hippasus and Heraclitus, 6 3¢ d3wp—T hales—i dépa 
—-Anaximenes and Diogenes. Cf A 98427, 9835 20, 98425. 

II. &tt worepoy xtA. ‘This pioblem is not restated in B, and must 
be treated as an appendix to the question Suvdpe 4 évepyecn The 
potency which does not refer to movement 1s explained in ©. 6. 


PROBLEMS I-65 (ch. 2.). 


Liurst problem. 


9964 18. Is it the business of one science to study all the kinds of 
causes? 1, (2) Howcan it be soif theyare not contrary? (4) Many 
things have not all the kinds of cause; e.g. unchangeable things have 
no efficient or final cause. 

29. Hence mathematics never uses final causes in explaining things, 
and was therefore regarded by some of the sophists as inferior even to 
the mechanical arts. 

by, 2, On the other hand, if there are several sciences of causes, 
which is the science we are looking for? Which cause must we know 
if we are most truly to know the thing caused? A thing, e. g. a house, 
may have all four causes. 

10. (2) Qua most authoritative, knowledge of the final cause might 
seem to be what we want; but (4) gua dealing with what is most in- 
telligible, knowledge of substance or the formal cause. For 1t 1s better 
to know what a thing is than what it 1s not, and zAa? it 1s rather than 
its quantity, quality, &c. In other cases, where the term to be defined 
is not a substance but an attribute that can be demonstrated, we know 
it when we know its formal cause. But (c) with regard to change, we 
understand this best when we know the efficient cause, which 1s the 

2578 1 Q 
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opposite of the final cause; thus the study of each of these causes 
would seem to be the work of a different science 


Second problem. 


26. Is it the business of one science to study the first principles of 
demonstration as well, e.g. the law of excluded middle or of contra- 
diction? Does the same science study these and study substance? 
If different sciences do so, which of them is the science that we are 
looking for? 

33. Thesis. (a) It cannot well be the business of one science, for 
why of one more than another? Nor can it be the business of all. 
Therefore itis not the task of the science of substance (any more than 
of any other). 

997° 2. (6) How can there be knowledge of these first principles? 
What they are is evidently familiar enough; if sheer ¢ruth is to be 
proved, they will have to be shown to be attributes of an underlying 
genus, and so, since all demonstrative science uses the axioms, all 
attributes that can be proved will be attributes of a common genus. 

11. Antthesis. If the science of substance and the science of the 
axioms are distinct, which is the more authoritative? The axioms are 
the principles of all things, and who can study them if not the 
philosopher ? 


Third problem 


15. Is there one science of all substances? Zheszs. If not one, 
which kind of substance does the supreme science study? Ans2theszs, 
One science cannot well study them all. For if one science studies all 
substances, and one science studies all the axioms, these two sciences 
or one compounded out of them will study a// attributes. 


Lifith problem. 


25. Does the science of substances study their attributes also? 

30. Zheszs, If it does, the science of substance will be demonstrative, 
which it 1s not thought to be. <Avézsthesis. If not, which science 
studies the attributes of substance ? 


fourth problem. 


34. Are there non-sensible substances, and if so, are there more 
than one kind of them, e.g. Foims, and ‘intermediates ’ which are the 
objects of mathematics? 

bg. (A) We have already stated how the Forms are said to be causes 
and substances. Not least of the many difficulties of the theory is that 
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involved in making the non-sensible realities the same as the sensible 
except that they are eternal; to make them eternal sensibles 1s like 
making the gods eternal men. 

12. (B.) Theses. The belief in the zlermedzates involves many 
difficulties (2) On the same showing there will be heavens and 
heavenly bodies apart from the ideal and the sensible; but how can 
they be either immovable or movable? 

20. (4) There will be intermediate objects of optics and harmonics, 
ie. mtermediate sensibles, and therefore intermediate senses, and 
therefore intermediate animals, 

25. (c) If geometry differs from mensuration only by being of non- 
sensibles, there will be a medical science intermediate between the ideal 
medical science and that which we know, and therefore intermediate 
healthy objects. 

32. (d) It is not the case that mensuration is of sensible objects; if 
it were, 1t would have perished when they perish. 

34. Axnitthesis. Astronomy 1s not concerned with sensible things. 
The movements of the heaven are not like those of which astronomy 
speaks any more than sensible lines aie like those of geometry. 

998 7. Some say that intermediates exist, but 27 sensible things. 
The difficulties of this view may be briefly indicated. 

11. (a) At this 1ate the Forms might be im sensibles. (4) There 
would be two solids in the same place. (c) The intermediates, being in 
moving sensibles, could not be unmovable. (d¢) The view 1s open to 
all the difficulties of the forme: view, in an exaggerated form. 


996? 18- 26. First dropia, 


Aristotle answers the question in T. 1, by saying that metaphysics 
studies all the causes or principles of being gua being. The precise 
difficulties raised here, howevel, are not solved 

20. Aristotle assumes (1) that of different yéy there are in geneial 
different sciences, but (2) that of contraries there 1s one science. The 
yevn tov airiwy being different and not contrary, how can there be one 
science of them? 

21. ért S€ moddots xTX This, as Colle has pointed out, becomes 
mtelligible as an objection to thee being one science of all the kinds 
of cause, only if that be taken to mean that a science which apprehends 
one kind of cause necessaiily apprehends them all. If the objects of 
certain sciences are unaffected by some kinds of cause, those sciences 
will know some kinds of cause without knowing all. 

23. Tols dxuvyrow. Jaeger argues that Aristotle would not have 
asked ‘how can unmoved things have a cause of movement?’, and 
that the meaning must ‘be ‘how can there be among unmoved things 
one which causes movement im other things?’ He therefore reads 
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éy rots dxuyrows, Which may have been read by Alexandei (181. 34 f,, 
2%, 182. 3) and Asclepius (152. 18), and 1s found m 1. 27 and im the 
parallel passage K. 1059218, as wellas in A. 10721. But the argu- 
ment in ll 23~24 implies the question ‘how can unmoved things ave 
a final cause?’, and éy rots dxwyrors in] 24 only puts this in another 
way, ‘how can there be a final cause in the case of unmoved things?’ 
Atl 23 é& rots dxwrous may be only Alexander’s and Asclepius’ para- 
phrase of rots a&xujrots. 

29. In M. 1078%31-b5 Aristotle shows that rd caddy, 1f not 75 
dyaOév, has a place in mathematics. 

32. Aristippus is called a sophist because of his subjectivistic o1 
Protagorean theory of knowledge, for which see Zeller, n. 1. 347-352. 
The Cyrenaics are said to have eschewed physics and logic as well as 
mathematics because of their ‘ uselessness’ (Diog Laert 1. g2, Sext 
Math, vii. 11, ps—Plut. in Eus Pr. #v, 1 8, 9, cf. Diog. i 71, 79). 
In this both the Cynics and the Epicureans agieed with them. 

33. mpoemnddkitey, For the singular cf. ] 6 n. 

by, The thesis that ove science cannot study all the causes has been 
stated in® 20-b1, Aristotle does not now, as in most of the other 
dropiat, proceed to state the antithesis. He only points out that if 
different sciences study the different causes it 1s hard to say which of 
them 1s Wisdom or first philosophy. Alexander’s conjecture in |. 24 
would give us the antithesis. 

It is to be noticed that in this book éAA4 pyy 1s used both in passing 
from thesis to antithesis (997211, 534, 999% 29, 27, 10029 15, 
b 30), in passing to a new problem (996> 26), in passing to a new 
argument (999? 1, 1001 rg), in pointing out that thesis and antithesis 
cannot be combined (99811), and in adding a fresh step to an 
argument (998° 27, 999% 21, 5, 1001229, 10024 4) 

8. Trav mda Siwpiopéver. Aristotle 1s refering to the characteristics 
of Wisdom or first philosophy stated in A. 982% 8-19 

10-24. Aristotle gives reasons for regarding knowledge of the final 
(il 10-13), of the formal (13~22), and of the efficient cause (22-24)as 
being Wisdom. He does not suggest that knowledge of the material 
cause could be Wisdom, doubtless because knowledge of the matter of 
a thing 1s not positive knowledge of the thing but only knowledge of its 
ob ox dvev (Al. 187. 12). 

14. Swpicdy. A. 9824 32-b 2, 

otaias, as often, means essence or formal cause. 

15. paddoy pev etdévar xt. ‘ The man who recognizes the nature of 
a thing by its being so-and-so knows it better than the man who 
recognizes it by 1ts not being so-and-so ’ 

Ig. kat év tots GAAots. Aristotle has first (1. 15) spoken of the case 
in which we directly know what a thing 1s. Now he 1efers to the case 
in which the knowledge is reached by demonstration (xai dv daodefEeus 
cio i is epexegetic of év rois dAAois) Substances are defined in the fist 
way (Adyos rod 7i éorw dvamrddextos, An. Post. 94% 11), attuibutes or 
operations in the second (ovAAoyiopds T0d Ti éoty, Trdce Siahépwv rhs 
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arrodeiEews, 1b. 94% 12). The definition, ‘the squaring of a rectangle 1s 
the finding of a (geometrical) mean between the sides’, 1s an abbre- 
viated form of the syllogism ‘a rectangle can be squared because a 
mean can be found between its sides’. (The problem is solved by the 
finding of a mean proportional in Eucl. vi. 13, but otherwise in i. 14 ) 
Cf. Aristotle’s account of the definition of eclipse (Az. Posi. 90* 15- 
18, 932 30—) 7) and of thundei (ib. 93> 7-12, 94% 3-7) 

24. dor GAyns «th. This follows strictly not from what has been 
said in b 1-24, but fiom what was said in#20-1, In view of this 
difficulty Alexander conjectuied dor’ obk aAAns The argument then 
would be: ‘the knowledge of each of three causes has a claim to be 
regarded as Wisdom; therefore each of the three causes must be 
studied by a science none other than Wisdom’. Cf.] 1 n. It is pos- 
sible, however, to take dor adAAys not as summing up the whole 
section br~24, but as suggested by the opposition Aristotle has just 
(> 24) pointed out between the final and the efficient cause. 


996? 26—9972 15. Second émopia 


26-27. kal wept. . mhrecdvwv, In view of 995% 6-10, 996° 31— 
997% 2, 997% 11-15, I’. 10052 19 we must take ths to mean ‘whether 
itis the task of one science to study the axioms as well as the four 
causes’. But in K. 1059% 23 the question 1s put in the form ‘1s it the 
task of one science or of more than one to study the axioms®’, 
It looks as if the wiite1 of K had read the present passage hastily and 
ignored the significance of kad. 

Aristotle answers the question m I. 3 by saying that metaphysics 
studies the axioms as well as the apyai of being 

28, tas Kowds Sdfas. This phrase is the ancestor of xowat évvoiat, 
Euclid’s term for the axioms. P Tannery held that the phrase xowat 
évvo.as 18 a late interpolation due to Apollonius (¢. 50 B c.), but there 1s 
no sufficient basis fo. this view Cf. Heath’s “ucihd, 1 221-222. 

30. Goat GAdat Torastar, cf ggs> ro n. 

38-997' 2. Aristotle here aigues dialectically that it cannot be the 
special business of the science of substance any more than of any of 
the other sciences to study principles common to all 1easoning. The 
fallacy of the aigument 1s pointed out in I. 3, the science of substance 
is not a special science like geometty, but the science of being as such 

34. The pioposals to amend yewmerpias (codias Schwegler, ravrys 
i) yewperpias Christ) are obviously unnecessary. 

35. Gracdy Sé py évddxeras, sc. because all the sciences would then 
overlap. 

997% 2-11. Aristotle assumes that if there 1s a science of the axioms, it 
must either define or demonstrate them; cf. the two kinds of things 
that have to be ‘foreknown’, dri gore and ri 7d Acydpevoy éortt, Ax. 
fost 71%11. We do not need ascience to enable us to define the 
meaning of the axioms (ll. 3-5); and if they could be demonsirated 
then all demonstrated facts would belong to one genus. The latter 
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proposition is proved thus (Il 5-11) If the axioms are supposed to 
be demonstrable, then (1) there must be some undeilying genus (cepi 
tt), (2) some of the axioms must be waéy proved about this genus 
(rwév), (3) since every proof must start with something unproved, 
some of them must be unproved d&ipara (é« twev). (Thus the sup- 
position that the axioms are demonstrable must be corrected into the 
supposition that some of them can be demonstrated from others 
which are indemonstrable.) For these three implications of proof cf. 
An. Post. 75% 39, 76>11, 21. Now all demonstrative sciences use 
the axioms as their premises, and the conclusions of proof must 
be about the same genus as the premises (this 1s not stated but 
is Clearly assumed; cf ib 75% 38, 76%5). Therefore if axioms are 
demonstrable, all Sexvtpeva belong to one genus and all the sciences 
become one—-which for Aristotle 1s a veductio ad absurdum. 

The aigument is designed only to raise difficulties, and overlooks 
two points. (1) There 1s a third way in which there may be a science 
ofaxioms. Metaphysics, as Bk. I’ shows, neither defines nor demon- 
strates them, but commends them to common sense by showing the 
absurd consequences of their.denial This 1s not strictly science since 
it is not demonstiative, but in face of scepticism it 1s a real” service 
which philosophy may perform. (2) Anstotle ignores the difference 
between xowai and idtai dpyai (An. Post. 728 14-18, 76% 37-41). Each 
science must have principles dealing with the same genus with which 
its conclusions deal, but it also uses piinciples common to all the 
sciences, 1.¢€ the axioms 

5. téxvat, not distinguished from émiurrjuat, ch A 98125 n. 


997? 15-25. Third é&mopia. 


Aristotle answeis this question in I’. 2. 10042 2-9, Er by pointing 
out that the three main kinds of entity are studied by thiee sciences, 
those that exist independently but are mutable by physics, those that are 
immutable but do not exist independently by mathematics, those that 
ale immutable and exist independently by theology. But the last of 
the three really studies the general nature of all substances, it 1s ‘ uni- 
versal because it 1s first’ (E. 1026 30). 

22-25. If the zepi 4, the subject genus, viz, all substances, be the 
object of one science, and if the é& dy, the axioms, be the object of one 
science, no matter whether these two sciences be identical or not (this, 
the question just discussed in the pievious dzropia, 1s still undecided), 
then the cupBeByadra (= waGn, 1. 7) will be the object of one science, 
1.¢@. of these two sciences 1f they are identical, or of one compounded 
out of them if they are not. The plural atroe can still be used, 
for even if the sciences are one 1n fact they are described differently ; 
one is the science of substance, the othe: the science of the axioms. 
It seems best to take éx rovrwy pia as ‘one compounded out of these’ 
(Al 193. 6). It might mean simply ‘one of them’, but if one science 
knows the substances, another the axioms, it would not be natural to 
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suggest that one of them alone could know the attibutes inferred from 
the axioms to belong to the substances. It is hard to get Bonitz’s 
‘one dependent on these’ out of the Greek. 


997? 25-34. fifth émopia. 

Aristotle answers this question in I. 2. 100353210052 18 by 
saying that the science which studies substances must study also their 
general attributes, 

30-32. The argument is: if Wisdom is the science of substance 
and is demonstrative, 1t must be demonstrative of substance; but sub- 
stance or essence cannot be demonstrated (Am, Post, i. 3-8). The 
fallacy 1s obvious; really Wisdom defines substances and demonstrates 
their attributes. 


997* 34—998? Ig. Fourth émopia. 


Anistotle answeis the problem by asserting in A. 6-10 the existence of 
certain non-sensible substances, viz. God and the pure forms that move 
the planetary spheres, and by denying in M and N the substantiality of 
Ideas and mathematical objects. 

bg. ddyonev, cf. A. ggog n. 

4. €v Tolg mpwTous Adyors, A 6. 

7. odpava, the sensible universe, cf. A. 9865 24 n 

12. It is of course a mistake to describe the Forms as ‘eternal 
sensibles’, They weie ceitainly not thought of as sensibles at all. 
Aristotle’s point, however, is that, in his view, the Platonists treated the 
Forms too much as akin to sensibles They did not grasp the nature 
of the universal as something essentially zz particulars, but placed it 
outside the particulais and thus made it a particular itself. If not 
eternal sensibles, the Foims weie at least eternal particulars. It is, how- 
ever, a mistake to say, as Aristotle does here and in £. V 1096? 3, 
that the Platonists rested the whole difference between Ideas and 
particulars on the eternity of the Ideas. That they are eternal was 
only one way out of several of describing their nature. 

16. tovrwr, ‘of the mathematical sciences’, referring to I. 2. 

21. 7 év Tois padhpacw dpportky, the mathematical as opposed to the 
experimental study of musical harmony. 

25. wept ota, Bonitz reads rapa zota and cites Il. 28, 29, 35 in 
support. But the cases are not parallel. There Aristotle is speaking 
of a science apart from that of medicine, of healthy things apart from 
those which are sensible. Here he 1s speaking of the relation between 
certain sciences and certain objects, and wapd 1s inappropriate. Its 
occurrence in ll. 28, 29, 31 has led to its intrusion here in some 
manuscripts. 

26. yewdSaicias. This science,as Heath obseives (Gk A/ash. i. 16), 
was not confined to land-measuring, but covered genetally the practical 
measurement of surfaces and volumes. Cf. Gemunus a. Procl, a 
Lucl. i, pe 39. 20—40. 2. 

32. The difference between geometry and mensuration, hke that 
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between arithmetic and harmonics (Az. Pos?. 8733), 1s that one is 
not xa” éroxetpévov and the other 1s. This does not mean that there 
ale separately existing non-sensible planes for geometry to study, nor 
that mensuration studies only particular visible fields Both sciences 
alike deal with certain universal attributes of certain classes of sensible 
things in abstraction from other attributes (€€ ddaipécews). Geometry 
studies planes in abstraction from the underlying matter (uy xa? 
éroxeievov), Mensulation studies planes not in abstraction from 
matter but in abstraction from any particular kind of matter. 

9982 3. GAN’ dowep Mpwraydpas eAeyer, ‘ but along a line, as Prota- 
goras used to say’. Protagoras,as we should expect, appealed simply 
to the visible citcle. Hes said (Diog, Laeit. 1x. 55) to have wuitten 
a book wept rév pabyudreyv, in which he presumably expressed simular 
views, and he displays contempt for mathematics in Plato’s Profagoras 
(318p,£). Burnet suggests (G. F. § 91) that it was fiom taking the 
common-sense view thus opposed to the mathematical view in questions 
about commensurabulity that he was led to use the curious phrase 
‘man is the measure of all things’, The similar views about 
mathematics referred to in N. 1089% 21, An. Post. 76> 39, 875 37 may 
perhaps be assigned to Piotagoras, cf. Apelt, Bezrage, 261. Sir T. 
Heath suggests (GA /faih.1. 179) that 1t was against such attacks 
on geometry that Democntus wrote his work, ‘On the contact of 
a circle and of a sphere’. 

5. €ktxes. For the belief in spiral movements of the planets cf. Pl. 
Tim. 39 4, Tim. Locr. 97c, Theo Smyrn, p. 178. 13, 179. 4, 186. 12, 
200, 24, 203 15 Hiller. 

Gpotar tept ov, ‘like those about which’. 

W. Jaeger holds (Ae ms, lu. 488) that, as we have roiutrat ciow 
oias in |. 1 and tiv atria eva diow in |. 6, s0 here we need words 
expressing identity of nature, not meie similarity. Alexandei has 
(200. 23) rovatra: droias 6 dorpoAdyos AapBdver, and Jaeger would 
accoldingly read ofas rept dy But Alexander is evidently paraphras- 
ing, and may well be paraphiasing dove. 

6. 7a onpeia. Schwegle: takes this to mean the constellations. 
The word 1s found in this sense as early as Euupides (oz 1157, Rhes. 
529), but this meaning is unparalleled in Aristotle, and it 1s better to 
take the word with Alexander as meaning the points which the 
astronomer uses as symbols of the stars. This caries out the 
opposition which is being stated between sensible things and the objects 
of mathematics; onpeta as ‘constellations’ could not be opposed to 
the stars which compose them. 

4. elo 8€ twes kth. This view is mentioned again in M. 10762 33, 
38-br1 In N. 10og0* 20 it is ascribed to the Pythagoreans, But 
Auistotle is speaking here of people who believe in the Foims as well 
as in the mathematicals (Il. 7, 8, 12), so that some Platonists must be 
meant. Schwegler suggests Eudoxus, cf. A ggt®z4-18; but 
Alexander in his commentary on that passage says that Eudoxus 
believed in the presence of /deas in sensible things (and in saying so 
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appears to depend on statements of Aristotle’s in the dialogue De Jdezs ; 
v. Al, 98. 21), while the peisons here 1eferred to evidently do not 
believe im the rmmanence of Ideas but only in that of mathematicals 


(1, 12) 


10. ta Tovadta. For rovotros referring forward cf. A 987>4 n. 


Prosreus 6, 7 (ch. 3). 
Szxth problem. 


9982 20. Ale the genera, or the simplest constituent paits, the first 
principles of things ? 

Thesis. (a) The elements of speech aie the constituent parts. 
(6) The elements of geometiy ate the propositions whose proof 
is involved in the proof of other propositions. 

28. (c) Those who said that bodies have one element, 01 more than 
one element, meant their constituents, not the genera of them. 
(2) Generally, if we want to know the nature of a thing, we investigate 
its parts. 

ba, Antithess. (a\ If we know things by their definition, and 
genera are the starting-pomts of definition, they must be the fist 
principles of the things defined. (4) If to know things 1s to know 
their species, genela are at any rate the first principles of species 
(c) Some of those who named unity, being, &c, as elements of things 
were thinking of them as genera. 

ir. We cannot say that doth genera and constituents are fist 
principles, for then there would be two definitions of the essence of a 
thing, which the1e cannot be. 


Seventh problem. 


14. If classes are first principles, 1s 1t summa genera or infimiae 
species that are so? 

Thesis. (a) If the more universal is more of a principle, the summa 
gene a will be so, 1 e. being and unity 

22. But neither of these can be one genus of existing things. For 
the differentiae of each genus must be, and be one each, but the genus, 
if it is taken apart from its species, cannot be predicated of its differentiae 
But if unity and being are not genera they are not first piinciples. 

28. (6) The terms in which the genus 1s combined with successive 
differentiae will all be genera, and still more so the differentiae them- 
selves, so that there would be an infinite number of first principles. 

99971. (c) Even if unity is of the nature of a principle, still 1f the 
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indivisible 1s one and indivisibility means primarily mdivisibility in 
kind, the zfimae species will be more truly one and therefore more 
truly a principle. 

6. (¢d) Where terms are respectively prior and posterior, that which . 
is predicable of them does not exist apart from them ; thus there is no 
such thing as number or figure apart from the particular numbers 
or figures, and if these genera do not exist apart from the species, 
a fortvort no other genus does. But individuals are not prior or 
posterior to each other. 

16. Anfthesss The principle should exist apart from that of 
which it is a principle, but why should one suppose an zxjfima speczes 
to exist apart from its members, except because it 1s universally 
predicated of them? But at that rate the more universal classes, 
i.e. the summa genera, would be more truly principles. 


9982 20-5 14. S2xth aropia. 


This problem is nowhere answered explicitly by Austotle, but 
in Z. ro we learn that the évurdpyovra or parts of a thing are 
included in its definition only when they are included in its form; 
while in Z. 13 we learn that universals (among which the yévy 
named in this problem are included) cannot constitute the substance 
of individuals The nature of an individual cannot, in fact, be 
exhausted by naming either the classes under which it falls or the parts 
which it includes. 

25. Tov Siaypappdtwv, as Asclepius says (174. 9), means geometrical 
propositions rather than figures, cf A. 1014%36, Caf 14% 309. 
© ros1822, Soph HL? 145% 27 are difficult cases of the use of the word. 

26. atotxeta Foi this use cf A. 1014235, Ca? 14239, Top. 
158> 35, 163>24  lements of geometry weie written (1) by 
Socrates’ contemporary Hippocrates of Chios (Procl. zz Luci p. 66. 7 
Friedlem) , (2) by Leon (born ¢. 410) (ib. 20), (3) by Theudius of 
Magnesia, whose work was the geometrical text-book of the Academy, 
and was no doubt-that used by Anstotle Theudius’ “ements were 
the immediate precursor of those of Euclid, who flourished c¢. 300. 
The term 1s frequently used of elementary piopositions without special 
reference to geometry (cf. Bomitz, /udex, 702>53—703@ 10), and in this 
usage Aristotle was anticipated by Xenophon (Afem. 1 1. 1). 

30. Ta pera todrwy, Christ reads, with A>, 7a peraéd rovruv. 
Empedocles does not seem to have treated air and earth as inter- 
mediate between fire and water. Rather he opposed fire to all the 
other elements (A. 985>1, de Gen. ef Corr. 330> 20). But Aristotle, 
for whom fire is the hot and dry, water the cold and moist, might 
naturally treat air (hot and moist) and earth (cold and dry) as bridging 
the differencesbetween them (though hey bridge the difference no less 
between air and earth). It 1s preferable, however, to read ra perd. 

rovtwv, which 1s the better supported reading. 
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998) 1, With the vulgate reading the structure of the sentence 
is somewhat loose Since AP reads kat tore yvwpife in |. 2, Christ 
suggests (dOpet) Kal rére yvwpifer, but a@pet would be more likely 
to have fallen out immediately after G@peiy. The reading cd... 
dOpeiv, dOpet—oiov kAivnv—é Gv... cuyKepevor, kal rére yvopifer would 
give a good sense. But neither emendation is very probable, and 
it seems preferable to accept the traditional reading, as a not unnatural 
blend of two constructions which can easily be supplied 

g. twes. The Pythagoreans and Plato made unity and being 


elements of things (996#6); and Plato made the great-and-small 
an element (987> 20). 


14—99Q9° 22. Seventh émopta 


Aristotle answers this question by saying in Z 12. 1038419 
that the last differentia (or zajfima speczes) 18 the substance of a thing, 
and in Z, 13 that no univeisal ever constitutes the substance of an 
individual, 

Bz takes 998>1¥—-999% 1 as presenting the thesis (that summa 
genera are the fist principles), 9992 1-16 the antithesis, and 999% 16— 
23 as returning to the thesis But a study of the arguments shows 
that 998 20—g99*16 is directed to showing that summa genera 


cannot be the principles, 999% 16-23 to showing that zujimae species 
cannot be so. 


16. Tv dtépey, cf 995> 29 n. 

24~26. ‘Neithe: (1) can species be predicated of their proper 
differentiae, nor (2) can the genus, 1f it be taken apait from its species, 
be predicated of its differentiae’, The first point 1s made here 
fo. the sake of completeness though urelevant to what Aristotle is 
proving. The 1easons why species cannot be predicated of the 
differentiae are given in Zop. 1445-11. (a) The differentia extends 
more widely than the species If A 1s defined as a B (genus) which 1s 
C (differentia), C as well as Bis wider than A (8) If ‘man’ 1s pre- 
dicated of its differentia, the differentia will be a sub-species— 
a kind of man. (c) If the species isfpredicated of its differentia it 1s 
prio to it; but in Leality it is posterior 

The reasons why a genus cannot be piedicated of its differentiae are 
given 1b. 1442 36-3 (a) If it were so predicated, the genus would 
be predicated of the species many times over, since it would be 
predicated of each of the successive differentiae which constitute the 
species (6) If ‘animal’ is predicable of each of its differentiae, each 
of them will be eithe: a species or an individual, since ‘an animal’ 
always means oneo) the other The genus, then, is predicated not of 
the differentiae, but of the species of which the differentiae are also 
predicated 

28—gg99*1. This argument does not seem to beai on the question 
whether the summa genera or the zfima species are dpyai. Rather, as 
Alexander partially sees (207. 9), 1t bears on the question whether the 
genera ale dpyai at all. Amistotle in fact does not treat the two ques- 
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tions as entnely independent. In ll. 14-16 he raises the question 
whether the highest or the lowest genera are dpyai, as a further 
difficulty in the view that genera aie dpyaé. Thus a 1eference to the 
earlier question amidst the discussion of the later 1s not unnatural 
Lines 28-30 seem to mean ‘further, the intermediate terms (species) in 
which the summum genzs 1s combined with the successive differentiae, 
right down to the indivistbles, will be genera (and therefore dpyat)—~— 
though only some are in fact commonly held to be so’. The point 
les in the clause which 1s not expressed but can easily be supplied 
from |. 28 etzrep dpyal ra. -yévy ; and itis the same point as 1s expressed 
in I 32, viz, that those who thmk the genera to be dpyaé will find an 
unconscionable number of dpyaéon then hands. This 1s fatal to then 
view, Since it 1s in the pursuit of unity that they make the genera dpyai. 

29. Tov dropwr, sc, etddy, says Al. (207. 28), and this usage is not 
uncommon (cf. 995529 n.). But the individuals may equally well 
be meant (cf. 1. 16, 999%12). On the first mterpretation, wéyou may 
be either inclusive or exclusive ; on the second, it must of course be 
exclusive. 

30. viv... od Soxet, if our view of the passage be mght, does not 
state Anstotle’s objection to the theory. He does not mean that 
in fact not all the intermediate terms aie genera though the theory 
1equires that they should be; he himself can call all the species except 
the zmjimae species (and sometimes even these) genera. Rather he 
points out incidentally that common usage does not recognize them all 
as genera, either because some of them have no single names (Al. 207. 
14) or because a genus combined with a privative differentia 1s not 
thought to make a genuine class (Al. 207. 17, cf. De Pari. An.1 3). 
In any case the remark is parenthetical 

ZI. Ta yévn, the genera just 1eferied to, 1.e those below the 
summum genus, If Ais defined as a B (genus) which 1s C (differen- 
tia), C 1s wider than A (cf. Zop 144>5-11) and therefore more of an 
apx7- Ausstotle ignoies his own doctrine that the differentia should be 
one which is confined to the genus and therefore no wide: than the 
species ( Z0p. 1434 31, cf. Z 1038% 9). 

82. dds te kav 71g TA, The highe: up in the scale of geneia 
one begins in enumerating the dpyai, the mole dpyaé one will have to 
lecognize. 

999*1. Auistotle 1eturns to the view, disproved in 998) 19-28, 
that unity 1s one of the dpyat He now deduces fiom ita consequence 
fatal to it. Even if umity zs (ye) more of the nature of an apxy, it 1s 
best found not in a summum genus like unity itself but m an zafima 
species, 

2-3. ddiatperov 36... efSos. This antithesis, which appears also in 
De An, 430> 14, seems to be identical with the antithesis in I 1053 6 
between the indivisible in quantity and the indivisible in quality 
There, however, indivisibility im quantity, here indivisibility in form, 1s 
said to be the prior kind of umity. The present argument is, it must 
be 1emembered, purely dialectical. But perhaps the two statements 
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are not really contradictory. In I Anistotle is dealing with the mean- 
ing of the word ‘one’, and finds that its original meaning 1s ‘a 
measure’. It is properly quantities that are measured; therefore 
‘one’ refers primarily to quantity. But the essential nature of a 
thing is found in form rather than in quantity (cf T) ro10® 24), so that 
indivisibility in form or species is more important than indivisibility 
in quantity. 

5-6. ot ydp.. dvOpdiev appears to bea note to the clause ra d2 yay 
duaipera eis eidy. Geneia are divisible into species (for man, which is 
not divisible into species, 1s not the genus but the species of individual 
men). 

ee Aristotle states here the 1ule that where one of two species is 
prior to the other their common predicate is nothing separable from 
them. Instances of such priority are the different numbers o1 figuies 
or forms of government. If you set number, for instance, on one 
side as that in which the valious numbers agiee, and ask what it 1s in 
which they differ, you find that this too is number. ‘ Numberness ’ 
does not exist apart from the rest of the nature of the numbers, but 
penetrates their whole nature, and exists only in the various numbers. 
Remove the genus number, and you remove the differentiae of the 
numbers as well Zeller argues (1. 1 683-686) that the ideal 
numbeis are meant Now according to the Platonists ideal numbers 
had, and mathematical numbers had not, this relation of priority and 
posteriority (M. 1080 11), so that 1f Aristotle had only the Platonists 
in view heie, he could only mean the idea] numbers. But the principle 
he here states is not a specially Platonic one. It was accepted by the 
Platonists (Z WV. 1096217), but also by Aristotle himself (Pod. 
1275%34, cf. De An 414>21) Hehasnotin his mind the distinction 
between ideal and mathematical numbers, but simply the plain fact 
that the number 2 18 prior to the number 3 because there can be two 
things without there being three, but there cannot be three without 
there being two. On the whole question cf. Cook Wilson in Classical 
Review, Xvi. 247-260, esp §§ I, 7. . 

8. mpdtn tov apiOudy Suds. The Greeks did not reckon one 
as a number but opposed it to number. Cf. N. 10884 4-8, Phys 
220% 27, 

II. toUrwy ydp xt. The Pythagoreans and Plato, of whom 
Aristotle is now speaking (cf. 99626), attached peculiar importance to 
numbers and figures, and, as he says, would find it hard to say that 
there are separate geneia of anything, if not of these. 

12. év 8é Tols drouois. Among the mdividuals (for the meaning of 
dréuos cf. 995 29n.) there 1s no priority, and therefore there can 
conceivably be a sepaiate genus of them Anistotle suggests dialec- 
tically, then, that while to certain species there cannot answer any genus 
which is wapd radra, to individuals there does answer an imjfima 
species Which 18 zapa ratro. But this is in contradiction with his 
doctrine that the universal is always xard woAAG@y, never mapa Ta 
TOAAG. 
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Prosiems 8-11 (ch 4) 
Lighth problem. 


999%24. Zheszs, If there is nothing apart from individual things, 
how can we know the infinitely many individuals? All the things we 
know we know by virtue of their having some common characteristic. 

29. Antithesis If there 1s something apait from the individuals, it 
must be either zufimae species or summa genera; and we have shown 
that it cannot be either. 

32. If there 1s something apart from the concrete whole, does 
it exist apart from all concrete wholes or only from some? Theszs. If 
there 1s nothing apart from the individuals, there will be (a) nothing 
knowable, (4) nothing eternal or unchangeable, and theiefore {c) no 
generation. 

’6. For (1) generation implies an ultimate ungenerated material , 

8. (un) If generation and motion exist there must be a limit to 
them; a thing is not coming to be unless it can actually come to be, 
and as soon as it has come to be it is (and is no longer coming into 
being). 

12. (i) If matter must exist apart fiom the individual, still more 
must form. 

17. Antithesis. If fo1m exists apart, in which cases does it do so? (a) It 
obviously cannot exist apartin the case of all individuals, e, g. individual 
houses, (6) The form of all the individuals cannot be one, for then 
the individuals would be one; noi can their forms be different. 
(c) How does the matter become each of the individuals? How are 
matter and form combined in them ? 


Ninth problem 


24. Lhests. If the principles are one only in kind, none of them 
will be one in number, not even unity o1 being, and knowledge will 
be impossible. 

27. Antithests. If they are one in numbet, not in kind lke the 
principles of sensible things, there will be nothing apart from the 
elements. It is as if the letters weie limited in number; all literature 
would be confined to the alphabet, since no lette: could be 1epeated. 


Tenth problem. 


10007 §. Are the principles of perishable and imperishable things 
the same’ Zheses, If they are, why are some things perishable, 
otheis impetishable? (a) The theologians say that the gods who did 
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not taste of nectar and ambrosia became mortal, but this explanation 
was only meant to satisfy its authors and does not satisfy ws. 

19. (4) Those who use more scientific methods give no explanation, 
and indeed the supposition 1s unreasonable, the principles cannot be 
the same, 

24. Empedocles, the most consistent of these thinkers, makes stiife 
the cause of destruction, but it is equally true that in his system it 
generates everthing except the One, 1.e. God; if there were no stuife, 
all things would be one. 

(63. Hence his God 1s less wise than all other beings, for He has no 
strife in Him, and knowledge is of like by like.) 

tr. Similarly love is not the cause of being any more than ot 
destruction. Empedocles assigns no cause for the change from the 
reign of love to that of strife save that this is the nature of things. 

17. He alone is consistent, however, in not making some things 
perishable, otheis imperishable, but all peiishable except the ele- 
ments ; but this does not answer ow problem 

23. Antithests If the principles aie different, (a) ale they im- 
perishable or perishable? (1) If perishable, (a) they presuppose pre- 
vious principles (for things perish by 1esolution into what they come 
from); but this 1s impossible (@) How will perishable things exist 
if their first principles are thus shown not to be first principles ? 

2g. (11) If imperishable, how can some imperishable principles 
produce perishable things, others imperishable things? 

32. (2) No one has attempted to distinguish the principles of 
perishable from those of imperishable things. 


Eleventh problem. 


rool 4. The haidest and most important question: Are being and 
unity the substances of things, or attributes implying a substratum ? 

g. Plato and the Pythagoreans take the former view ; the physicists, 
on the other hand, reduce the one to sonfething which is considered more 
famihar—friendship, fire, or air, those who posit more than one 
element make the one and being as numerous as the principles they 
allege. 

19. Thesis. (a) If we do not make unity and being, the most 
universal terms, substance, no other universal will be a substance. 

24. (5) If unity 1s not a substance, number will not exist apart 
from sensible things. 

27. Anithesis If there is a One itself and a Being itself, unity 
and being must be their substance, for there is no other term that 
is universally predicated of them. But if they are substance, (2) how 
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can there be anything beside them? What 1s other than being is not, 
so that according to Parmenides’ argument all things will be one and 
this will be being. 

bz, Whether unity is or is not a substance, number cannot be 
a substance. We have seen why it cannot if unity is not a substance , 
if it is, what can produce another than ¢ke One? It must be not-one, 
but everything is either one or a plurality of ones. 

4. (4) If the One itself 1s indivisible, according to Zeno’s principle 
it will be nothing; for that which does not make things bigger is on 
his view nothing real, the real being the solid, which alone makes 
things bigger in whatever way it 1s added to them. 

1g. Zeno’s view is a vulgar one; a thing may be indivisible and yet 
be, for 1t may add to the number of things though not to their size. 
But how can magnitude be produced out of one or many such 
indivisibles? It is like making a line out of points. 

rg. (c) If one supposes number to be produced out of the One itself 
and something else, still we must ask how the product can be now 
a number, now a spatial magnitude, if the pre-existent principle other 
than the One is always the same thmg—inequality. Magnitudes cannot 
be produced out of this combined either with One or with a number. 


999% 24-5 24. Exghth émopia. 


This problem 1s not very different from that discussed in 9944 
34—998% 19, but is raised from a different point of view. There 
Aristotle had in mind the Platonic doctrine of the separate exist- 
ence of Forms and mathematical objects, and confined himself to 
arguing against this. Here he considers on its own merits the ques- 
tion whether the existence of perishable individual objects itself implies 
the existence of other realities. To this his answer will be an affirma- 
tive one, which may be summed up thus: (1) every concrete substance 
includes as elements eternal matter and eternal form, which, however, 
exist only as united in a concrete substance (Z 8). (2) Besides this 
there are pure forms which exist separately, viz God and the beings 
that move the planetary spheres (A. 6-10). Cf. Z.13,14,M 10 

26. Tra xa éxaora. In this phrase the plural éxacra sometimes 
retains 1ts proper meaning, so that the phiase means ‘ things arranged 
according to their several groups’ (e.g.An. Post. 97> 29, H A. 339» 
15). But more often, as here, ra xa@ exaorea is used simply as the 
plural of 7d caf’ éxacrov, in the sense of ‘individuals’ (e.g Z. 1039» 
28, 30, K. 10608 3, M. 1077°6, An. Post 71423, #.N 1141) 16, 
1143432). Andsince ra xa éxacra, can mean ‘ the individuals’, even 
6 xaf’ éxaora 1s used 1n the sense of ‘ the individual’ (Z. 1035» 2). 

a7. For 5é 2” apodos: with an adversative suggestion cf, K. roggb 
33n, A. 1071824, 1075210, Phys. 215%15, Pol. 12847> 13. 
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32. Apt. Simtropycaper, 998% 21—999° 23. 

33. Jaege: supposes Agyw 8& civodoy to have fallen out by ditto- 
graphy after cvvoAov, and 1efeis to 995 35 in support of his 1eading. 
But the insertion of these words seems unnecessary, and 1s not sup- 
ported by Alexande: (arr. 22). 

by, 4 wap ot8é. The question, which individuals have something 
(a form) apait corresponding to them, suggests to Aristotle the question 
whether any have Thus the end of the sentence takes a form 
inconsistent with the beginning. 

3. ei py tis xtA = Aristotle presumably is thinking of Protagoras 
(cf, Pl. Prof 1518). 

4. Ta yap aicbyTa mdvra pbeiperar. This requues some correction. 
The heavens and the heavenly bodies are sensible but not perishable 
(A. 1069 30). But they are év xwyoe, which 1s Aristotle’s main 
point. 2 
6. dvdyxn yap eivat te eth. ‘For there must be something that 
comes to be, 1.e. something out of which something 1s produced.’ 
Alexandei takes rz 76 yeyvduevoy to 1efer to that which 1s produced, 
but a reference to this would be irrelevant, and 1t is preferable to take 
it as referrmg to what isin ]. 7 more clearly described as é& of 
yiyvetan. 

8. elwep... dddvaroy. That there is an uppei limit to the chain of 
material causes has been proved ina 2; that the first material cause 
cannot have come out of nothing 1s assumed as self-evident. 

8-12 appears to be not, as Alexander says (213. 26), another 
argument for the existence of a beginning of generation, but an argu- 
ment for the existence of an end of generation, which must (it 1s 
assumed) be eternal and therefore rapa r& xaé’ exacra §~=—- The difficult 
part of the argument is that in ll. rr, 12, which seems to mean ‘and 
that which 1s incapable of completing the process of coming into being 
cannot be coming into being, while that which has completed the 
process must forthwith be’; 1 e. the becoming of anything implies that 
sometime it will not be becoming but will be. 

12. It 1s only now that Aristotle comes explicitly to the existence of 
forms, which 1s what he had in mind in the framing of the problem 
(cf. 233-5 with > 17, 18, and note the reference to the possibility of 
knowledge in 224, 62; 1t1is form and not matter that makes know- 
ledge possible) The proof of the eternal existence of matter (> 5-8) 
is a preliminary to the proof of the eternal existence of form (} 12-16); 
and the ‘limit of geneiation’ whose existence is proved in » 8-12 158 
simply form. 

ér. 8° elmep 7 OAn €or, sc. mapa ra Kad? éxaora. This can be 
supplied in thought because the subject of the whole section is the 
question whether éorz re wapa Ta Kal’ exacra (® 26, cf. ® 30, 31, 33, 34, 
br, 2). Matter has been shown to exist rapa Ta Kad’ exaora because 
it 1s ungenerated while they come into being (> 4-8) 

I4. otociay and 6 are not related as antecedent and relative; d... 
yiyverat 18 IN apposition to rH ovciav, so that a comma is required. 

» 25731 R 
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I4—I5. el yap... mapdray. This, as Colle points out, is an answer 
to a supposed objection. (‘Nor can it be said that merther form nor 
matter exists,) for’, &c. 

IQ. o8 yap ay Geinuer xth., ch A. gg1 6. 


24—I10002 4. Ninth éropia. 


In Z. 14, M. 10 Anistotle raises this same question with regard to 
the Ideas In A. 4, 5 he points out that a principle such as form, 
privation, matter, moving cause, actuality, or potency 1s only analogi- 
cally the same im its vatious manifestations , all things, however, have 
a prime mover which 1s numerically identical. 

25-27. The argument may be paraphiased thus: If a principle 
discovered by analysis of one thing can only be one in Amd with 
a principle discovered by analysis of another thing, no two things will 
ever have a numerically identical principle; but if there is not this, if 
there 1s not a év éri rdvrwv, how 1s knowledge possible? Even unity 
or being (the favourite principles of Plato and the Pythagoreans, 
g96%5) will not be the same in two things; the unity or being of one 
will be only “ke thatin the other, ec pe... 7d dv and Kai 76 éricra- 
ofa. ... mdvrwy seem to form a single argument, and should be 
separated only by a colon 

1000%1. The sentence beginning with domep ofv has no principal 
clause, and Bonitz (following Fonseca) therefore proposed to read 
aomep dy with a comma before it, treating 999 33100021 toydp... 
rovrwy as parenthetical But later, m the /udex Aristfotelicus, he 
recognized damep ovv «rd. as an elliptical sentence (the principal 
clause 1s very easily supphed). Cf. ©. 1049%3, An, Pr 34% 22, 
Soph E71 1781, Rhet. 14085 24, dorep yap in Meteor. 390° 4, domep 
in M 1087°7, xa@drep in Pol, 1275° 14, De Caelo279%30 ©6Cf also 
Z. 1031°8, and Vahlen, Poef ed 3, p 276 


1000° 5—I00I? 3. Tenth &mopia 


Aristotle nowhere answers this question in so many words. But in 
Z. 7-9, A. 1-5 he states the principles of perishable things, and 
in Z. 10, A 6, 7 he points out the difference between these and the 
principles of imperishable things. 

Q. Beordyou, cf A. 983% 2gn. 

10. Cf Pl Soph. 2434 dr Nay tov TOAAY Hudv trepiddvTes diye 
pynoay’ odev yap hpovricavres eit éraxodovotuev adrois Néyovow etre 
droherdpeba, repaivover ts ohérepov airav éxacro. 

12. Ta ph yeuodpeva ktA. So Thetis pours ambrosia and nectar 
into the nostrils of the dead Patroclus to make his flesh imperishable 
({7 xix 38). 

27. Cf A 985% 23-9 

28. By 7d & and 6 Oeds Aristotle means (cf. > 3, A. 9852 28, De 
Gen. ef Corr. 315° 7, 333% 21) the Sdaipos of Empedocles, i.e. the 
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universe in the period when Love 1s all-pervasive and the elements 
are thoroughly united with one another Empedocles calls this @eds in 
fr. 31. 

So. é€ Gv xth., fr. 21. 9-12 By é& dv Aristotle means ‘out of the 
four elements +-love and strife’; 1n the original however, it looks as if 
only the four elements were meant. Simplicius has the line im the 
form éx tovruy yap rév0 doar’ Hv Oca T eort Kal eorat. 

ba. dray ydp xTX., fr. 36. Stobaeus gives the whole verse 


Tov d& cuvepyouevey & éxxatov lararo Neikos. 


Aristotle as usual quotes from memory. The meaning 1s made 
clear by fr 35. When the various elements had come togethe by the 
force of love, love occupied the centre of the vortex and controlled the 
movement, while strife was banished to the lowest or outermost edge 
and thus deprived of power; things then were one just because strife 
was not in them but outside them. 

6. yain pev kth, fr. 109 

g. Cf A. 9852 23-9. 

14. GAA? Ste 84 KTA fr 30. 

évi peddeoow, sc. of the Sphauos. 

I5. wAaréos tap édvjAarat Spkou Cf Ar, Ach, 1126 xardyedws 
warts, broad, flat, o1 downright mockery. éAadvvew 1s, as Bomtz 
says, used in the same sense as in such phrases as radpov éAavvew 
There may, further, be a play on dpxos and épxos, cf Hesiod Zheog. 
726 tov (Tdprapov) aépe xdAKeov épxos éApAata. The oath ‘1s called 
“ broad ” because it 1s a barriet o1 fence’, Coinfoid, #rom Religion to 
Philosophy, 237. Cornford seems wrong, however, in identifying this 
barrier with Strife. 

The language is reminiscent of what Hesiod says about the great 
oath of the Gods by which the ptovince of each was guaranteed 
(referied tom A g83>31). The whole verse means ‘ which has been 
traced for love and strife in turn as the result of a mighty oath’. The 
oath may be supposed to have been taken by Necessity or by the gods, 
hike the 

"Avdykys xphpua, Gedy Pjdirpa Tradauor, 
Gidiov, TAaTéeoot KaTETPpHytopLevov GpKOLs, 


of which we read in fi I15. 

27. toito 8 dédvatov ktA, That there should be dpyaf prior to 
dpxai 1s impossible whether it be supposed that there are absolutely 
primary dpyai or that there 1s an imfinite regress; for dpyad that have 
dpxyai prior to them are not dpyaiatall. Alexander suggests (221. 34) 
that perhaps rodro 0’ ddvvaroy should be treated as parenthetical, but 
this seems to give an inferior sense. 

29. et at dpxat dvatpebyjoortat, ‘if we are going to decide that their 
so-called apyaé are not dpyai’. The supposition that there are first 
principles of their first principles logically annihilates their first princi- 
ples; fo. that which has a principle prior to it cannot be a first 

R 2 
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principle. But if the supposed first principles of perishable things are 
thus annihilated, how can these things ever exist ? 

roor? 1. Ofthe MSS., only A® reads Aéyew after érépas Alexander 
has unde tv apy eipnxevar, from which Bonitz conjectured eipyxev or 
ry apyny eipnxer. Wahlen (Poef ed 3, p 158) 1s probably mght in 
defending éyxexefpyxey without Aéyesv, which is easily understood from 
the following clause (cf T. 1005 2, De Caelo 292% 12, Pol 1313> 31, 
Rhet. 1363% 27, 1372536, Poet 145318, 145421) 

2. Td mpOtov dropybév, the question whether perishable and 1m- 
perishable things have the same principles, discussed in rooo4 5—) 22, 
in distinction from the question whethei the principles of perishable 
things are perishable, discussed in 1000 23—-roo1® 1. 

d&motpayouoty seems to mean, as Schwegler says, ‘gulp off’. The 
meaning ‘nibble at’, which Bonitz prefers, would require the genitive. 


1Oo1 4-5 25, Eleventh éropia, 


Anistotle answers this problem in Z. 16. 10406 16~24, I. 2 by asseit- 
ing that being and unity are not substances but attributes; m M. 8. 
1083% 20—1085% 2 he argues against the sepaiate existence both of 
unity and of number. : 

12. Bonitz’s emendation, tod éi for A»’s rd éy, 18 certainly nght 

14. Cf. 996% 8 n. 

15. €repou Se wip xtr., cf A. 98427, 5. 

21. raita ydp eth The argument is ‘Since the most universal 
terms, beg and unity, aie not substances, no univeisals can be sub- 
stances’, It certainly follows that they cannot be substances merely 
because of their universality, and it was because of their universality 
that the Pythagoreans and Plato, whom Aristotle has in view, declared 
them to be substances, so that the a1gument 1s a sound one. 

26. oreo ‘ The umit is precisely what a certain kind of oneis’. 
When A 1s érep B, B 1s not merely predicable of A but has the same 
intension, A and B are two names implying the same set of attributes. 
7a pev ovoiav onpaivovta Orep éxelvo H Orep exeivd te onpaiver, ‘the 
terms that indicate the essence of a thing are those that indicate either 
it or that of which itis a kind’ (Az Post. 832 24). If Bis the essence 
or definition of A, Aristotle says ‘ A is drep B’; if B 1s the genus of A, 
he says ‘A is érep B mu’ (cf Bonitz, /udex, 5342 6-22) So hete 
the unit is identical with one kind of one, presumably that kind which 
is not thought of as having parts but as perfectly simple. The distinc- 
tion between dzep éxetvo and dep éxetvd ts 18, however, frequently 
dropped, and we find ‘A is é6rep B’ when B 1s the genus of A. 
In fact éaep comes almost to stand for the relation of genus to species 
(cf. Bonitz, Jndex, 533° 44-55). : 

28. xaQdhou. ‘Fo there is nothing other than unity and being that 
is universally piedicated of the particular things that are one and 
existent (cf Il. 21, 22), nothing, therefore, othe: than unity and being, 
that can be the substance of the one itself and being itself’, xafdAov 
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is read by all the MSS., Al, Asc., and Syr., and Bonitz’s xa6" ot does 
not seem to be necessary. His explanation ignores airéy and gives 
no good sense to dAAGd ratra ard. 

32. Parmenides’ argument, summed up in the line 


ob yap pujrore Totro Sapp eivat wn eovra (fr. 7), 


is this. anything other than ‘what is’ must be something that 1s not; 
but what is not is not; therefore nothing other than ‘ what is’ is. 
The universe, then, has only one thing in it, ‘ what is’, 1.e. the universe 
itself; there is no plurality of any sort in the universe. This is the 
argument which Auistotle now uses to refute the Platonists. So long 
as ‘ being’ 1s treated, as Aristotle himself treats it, as a predicate, there 
is room for plurality in the universe. But if ‘being’ be made a sub- 
stance, it follows, he says, that there is nothing othe: than being, and 
the universe is a single substance without plurality. It 1s to be 
noticed that 76 év covers an important ambiguity. For Parmenides it 
means ‘what is’, 1.¢. the universe , for the Platonists it means ‘ being’, 
i.e, the attribute of existence It is this abstraction that they make a 
substance, and there 1s nothing in this to prevent ther recognizing 
other substances Plato was quite equal to pomting out the falla- 
clousness of the principle 76 érepov tod dvros otk ear. 

br, In 429—> r Aristotle has argued that if unity and being are sub- 
stances, there cannot be anything else. Now he proceeds to a fresh 
point; that number, which the Pythagoreans and the Platonists treated 
as the substance of the universe, cannot be a substance. If unity 1s 
not a substance, number cannot be a substance, for the reason given 
in ®24~-24; 1f unity zs a substance, the same difficulty arises as was 
in ® 31-6 x pointed out with regard to bemg. If unity 1s a substance 
there can be nothing else, just as if bemg is a substance there is 
nothing else. Any one othe: than the one itself (unity) must be not 
one; but everything that is, eithe: 1s one or includes ones; what is 
other than unity, then, would be either non-existent or composed 
of non-existent units; there 1s, then, only one thing in the universe, 
unity. 

7 ei dduaiperov kT’, Bonitz supposes that this assumption 1s taken 
from Parmenides, and it ce1tainly 1s found in him— 


obde Statperdy eorw, evel wav éoriv dpoitov (fr. 8. 22). 


But though the subject of this statement in Parmenides 1s the One, 
that means the universe and not the abstract principle of unity whose 
substantial existence Aristotle is attacking. If Aristotle is basing an 
attack on the Platonists on this dictum of Parmenides, he 1s guilty of 
the same confusion that was pomted out in@ 32 n. But we must take 
this clause in connexion with the rest of the sentence. Aristotle does 
not ascribe to Zeno an attack on the One in any sense of ‘the One’; 
all that he ascribes to him 1s the principle that that which neither makes 
things greater by being added to them nor less by being subtracted 
from them is not real. But this principle must have had some con- 
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text in Zeno’s thought, and if, as seems probable, its context was 
an attack on ‘the One’ in some sense (cf. frr. 1, 2, and Diels, 13 170. 
16-38), what 1s likely to have been the One which he was attack- 
ing? Not the Parmenidean One which is just what he himself 
believed mm, but the Pythagorean indivisible umits which he made 
it his business to attack (cf. Burnet, £.G.P. §§ 158, 159, 161). 
In fact Zeno’s argument is evidently duected against what is indi- 
visibly small, which 1s by no means what Parmenides meant when he 
called his One indivisible. What Zeno is attacking is the building up 
of the world out of points or umts (1. 13, cf. Simpl. Phys. gg. 10), 
between which the Pythagoreans did not clearly distinguish. The 
argument attributed to him heie is part of one of his refutations 
of pluralism, viz. the proof that 1f Bemg we1e many it would have to 
be both infinitely small and infinitely large (cf. Zeller, 1.8 749). 

d&twpa, ‘ postulate’, as in M. 10772 31. 

II-I2, hs perv, end to end, mus 8, lying along one another. 

13-18. ‘But, since Zeno’s arguments are of a low orde1, and an 
indivisible thing can exist, in such a way that we can defend it even 
with reference to his argument (i e. by pointing out that an indivisible 
unit will increase what it 1s added to, in number though not in size)— 
yet how can a magnitude be composed of such a unit or several such 
units?’. Bonitz corectly explains the construction by saying that 
Aristotle meant the first clause to be followed by somethmg like 
TovTov py éaréov, Ort évdeyerar dOvaiperdv te eivar. . GAAG was dy 
xrA., and that éd\Ad remains though the intended pé& clause has been 
absorbed in the protasis. The anacoluthon would be removed by 
reading, with Apelt (following A>), adAX’ ef 89 ovrus, Gewpet hoprixds. 
But Alexander had otros, and the run of the sentence as punctuated 
by Apelt is unnatural. 

14. doptixds. Aristotle's opinion of the youngei Eleatics may be 
inferred from the fact that he uses the same epithet of Melissus in 
Phys. 185% 10. 

15. Kat oltws Kal mpds exeivoy. It seems impossible to make any- 
thing of this, and it 1s best to treat cal otrws as originally a marginal 
gloss referrmg to the vaant odrws in |. 14. Fonseca’s évrws 18 
ingenious, but the woid is not used by Aristotle. 

2I. aAdou py évds tos. Cf A 987) 20n. 

23. For the Platonic description of the material piinciple as the 
unequal cf M 1087) 5, 1088) 32, 1089 6-15, 1091) 35 


ProBLemM 14 (ch. 5). 
fourteenth problem. 


1001526. Are numbers, bodies, planes, points substances? Thesvs. 
If not, what are the substances of things? Affections, motions, relations, 
states, ratios do not indicate substance, for they require a substratum 
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and are not individual. The four elements are more like substance 
than heat, cold, &c., which are their affections. But body is less 
substantial than surface, surface than line, line than unit and point, 
since these are what determines body, and can exist without it while 
it cannot exist without them. 

1002? 8. Hence, while most thinkers and the earlier thinkers 
thought substance was body and everything else was its attributes, the 
later and those reputed wiser held that substance was numbers. If 
these things are not substance, nothing 1s substance o1 real, for their 
attributes can hardly be called real. 

15. Anisthesis. (a) If it 1s agreed that lines and points are more 
substantial than bodies, but we do not see what sort of bodies they can 
be substances of (for they cannot be in sezszdle bodies), there 1s no 
substance. (6) These are all mere divisions of body. 

20 (c) Any one figure is as much present in a solid as any other. 
If the Hermes is not determinately present in the marble, neither is 
the surface, line, point, or unit in the solid. If body 1s more substantial 
than its affections, and these things are more substantial than body, 
and these are not substance, what zs substance ? 

28. (d) If substance passes from not being to being or wece versa, 
this implies becoming and perishing; but points, lines, and surfaces 
do so without becoming or perishing. When bodies touch, one surface 
is produced; when they are parted, two surfaces are produced; the 
surfaces pass out of or into being with the umion or separation of 
the bodies. If the surfaces are generated and perish, what are they 
generated from? 

bs. So too the present moment cannot become or perish, and yet 
is always different; it cannot, then, be substance. All these entities 
alike are mere limits or divisions. 


1001) 26—1002P 11.  Pourteenth amopia. 


The belief in the substantuality of numbers and mathematical objects 
is discussed and refuted in M. 1-3, 6-9, N. 1-3, 5,6. M 2 refers 
especially to geometrical objects; M 6-8, N. 5, 6 especially to 
numbers. 

27, Ta odpara, mathematical solids. 

32. téSe m1. The meaning of this phrase is discussed by Prof. 
J. A. Smith in Classical Revzew, xxxv (1921) 19. Three views, he 
points out, are possible. (1) It may be held to mean ‘this,1 e. any, 
member of the class of somewhats’, 1.e. to be the geneialized form of 
such phrases as 85¢ 6 dvOpwros It has been suggested that the Greek 
for this would be rd 71 7é8e 3 but that would be ambiguous, for it might 
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equally be interpreted as the generalized form of such phiases as 6 Tis 
avOpwros dd rd re Would be free fiom any such objection, and on 
the analogy of é8¢ 6 évGpwros would be the coirect way of expressing 
this meaning. (2) It may be taken to mean ‘a this’, 1.e to be the 
geneialized form of such phiases as dvOpwrds 7s Piof. Smith objects 
that itis an anachionism to ascribe to Auistotle the conception of a class 
of this’s, and that the Greek foi ‘athis’ is simply rdde (cf rode év rGde, 
rése rodvoe) He holds that rode 7s means (3) something which 1s 
both singular, a ‘this’, and possessed of a univeisal nature, a some- 
what, 1.€., 18 a mpary otcia. 

On the whole I incline to the second view. For, generally speaking, 
it is smgularity and not the possession of a universal nature that Auistotle 
seems to have in mind when he uses the phrase, e.g Caz. 3> 12 réde tu 
onpaiver, dropev yap Kal tv dp.Oud 7d dndotpevoy éeorw And in that 
context ré5e ru 1s Opposed to zoudv 71, whele rs Seems to mean simply 
‘a’s if m referred to the possession of a general character it would 
reduplicate zoidv. It 1s natural, then, to suppose that in 7éde ri also 
Te means ‘a’. It is true, however, that rdde alone also means ‘a this’; 
Tooe and rdde Te Seem to be interchangeable. 
1002°8 ot pey krX. 1s concessive; the real point comes with ot & 
I, 11. 

II. of 8 Gorepot. Bonitz thnks that the Pythagoreans are meant, 
not the Platonists, because ‘Plato’s philosophy could not be rightly 
included within these narrow limits of mathematical objects and 
because in Z 2, while this view is mentioned in 1028) 18, Plato’s 
view 18 not mentioned till 1028519. Alexander thinks that both 
the Pythagoreans and Plato are meant (230 12), and he is probably 
right. 

20-28. Auistotle argues here that all the surfaces involved in a solid 
must be in the same position with regaid to existence, so that 1f, as he 
assumes, the suifaces that will bound a solid not yet cut out of the 
original solid do not yet exist, none of the othe: surfaces involved in 
the solid exist. So too as regaids the ielation between surface and 
line, and between line and point 

27, pydé, which Christ wishes away, 1s undoubtedly difficult. The 
meaning piobably is ‘if these are not even instances of substance’— 
not to speak of then bemg the most 1eal substances, as the Pytha. 
poreans and the Platonists believed. 

32 Tas dé oTrypds KTH, Cf. E 1026 23 n, 

b 3-4. ‘For it will not be suggested that the point, indivisible as it is, 
was divided into two’. If it were, there might be a gradual process; 
but as it is, the two points come into being in an instant. 

6 On 7s viv cf. PAys. iv. 13. 
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PROBLEMS 12, 13 (ch. 6) 


1002512 Why should one look for Forms distinct from sensible 
things and fiom the intermediates? Zheszs. If it is because mathe- 
matical objects, while unlike things in this world in another respect, 
are like them in that there are many of one kind, so that their first 
principles cannot be limited in number (as the letters of the alphabet 
are not limited in number but only in kind), and hence, if there are 
not entities other than sensibles and mathematical objects, there will 
be no substance one in number, but only m kind, and the first 
principles will be limited only in kind :—if, then, the piinciples must 
be limited in number, there must be Forms. 

27. Even if the supporters of the theory do not express themselves 
well, this 1s what they mean when they say that each of the Forms is 
a substanee and none 1s an accident. 

30. Axnithests. If we posit the Forms, so that the principles aie 
one in number and not merely in kind, we have seen the difficulties 
that follow. 


Thirteenth problem. 


32. Do the elements exist potentially o1 1n some other fashion ? 
Thesis. If in some other way, there will be something prior to the 
first principles, for the potentiality 1s prior to the actual cause, and 
what 1s possible need not become actual. Awiztheses. If the elements 
exist potentially, 1t is possible that everything that 1s should not be, 
for even that which is not yet 1s capable of being, since that which 
is not comes to be, but nothing incapable of being comes to be. 


Twelfth problem. 


1003? 5 Are the piinciples universal or individual? Zzhesws If 
universal, they ale not substances, for no common predicate 1s a this, 
but only a such, while substance is a this, if the common predicate 
is to be a this and a single thing, Socrates will be several animals, 
himself and man and animal. 

13. Ansithesrs. If the principles aie individuals, they cannot be 
known, so that there must be universal principles prior to them if 
there is to be knowledge of them. 


1002) 12-32. Auistotle discusses here a problem not raised in ch. 1 
but akin to problems 5 and 9. 
Ig Ta peragu, cf. A, 987) r4n. 
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14. ti@epev, cf. A. ggoP gn, 

14-26. For the mode of structure of the sentence, a long protasis with 
ei (or ézet) followed by a short protasis with ei, édy, or elrep, cf An. 
Post. 93% 3-9, 98 16-21, Zop. 111% 33-0 7, Phys. 223 12-20, 2648 
22-31, De Caelo 290% 7-12, 2994-10, Rhef 1387%27-32 LI. r4- 
22 are an instance of ‘binary structure’. Cf. A. 98316 n. 

24 Alexander’s aX’ eiSer is very attractive. If ai elder be kept, 
dp.0uG Kat eiSe. must be taken to mean ‘in number as well as 
in kind’, 

BI. cipjKaper, 999! 27—1000# 4, 


32—1003? 5 Thirteenth &wopia. 


The second half of the problem stated in 996# 10, 11, whether the 
potentiality or actuality of the first principles refers to movement or 
not, is not here discussed. 

The relation of potency to actuality 1s discussed in @, 1-9; the 
material element 1s described as potential, the formal as actual, The 
priority of actuality is proved in @ 8. In A. 6, 7 1t 1s shown that the 
universe must have a first mover which is through and through 
actual. 

32. cuveyyus 8€ Toray This problem is akin to the previous one 
because while the individual exists actually, the Form has no separate 
existence but may in some sense (even if not accurately) be said to 
exist potentially. 


1003? 5-17 Twelfth aropia. 


For the answer to this problem cf. Z 13, 14, where Anstotle argues 
that no universal can be a substance, Z. 15, where he argues that no 
individual can be defined, and M ro, where he attempts to state the 
relation of universal to individual in such a way as to Solve this 
paradox.—The problem 1s closely akin to the ninth 

10 The manuscript reading would require the 1endering ‘if the 
common predicate zs zo de a this and 2 zs ¢o de posszdble to set 1t out apart 
from the particulars’ (for the meaning of éxOécGaicf. A 992 10 n.)—an 
intolerable zeugma. I had thought of éxOéoOor (éééora), and Jaeger 
proposes (det) éxOéaGax (to which 999% 30 offers, as he remarks, a good 
parallel), but Richards’s év OérOai (cf. 1. 12 rdéde tu Kat &) 18 better. 
The corruption goes back beyond Alexander (cf. 236. 8) 


BOOK fr 


Our subject—bemg as such (ch. 1). 


1003° 21. There is a science which investigates being as being, 
and is different from the sciences that investigate special parts of 
being. 
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26. The first principles which we are seeking must belong to 
something in virtue of its very nature If the early thinkers, who 
sought the elements of the things that are, were looking for these first 
principles, the elements must be elements of being gva being , and so 
we too must grasp the first causes of beng gua being. 


10032 21. "Eotw émorqpyn tis xTX. ‘There is a science which 
investigates that which 1s, as being, and the attributes that belong to 
it in virtue of its own nature’—1 e. as being. This description of 
metaphysics distinguishes it from other sciences not by its method 
but by its subject. Other sciences cut off a part of that which 1s and 
study this as possessing certain special features ; metaphysics studies 
all that is, and studies 1t simply as beng. When Anstotle describes 
metaphysics as a science studying the attributes of that which is, as 
being, we are, in view of his description of science as demonstrative, 
tempted to suppose him to mean that it syllogistically deduces the 
properties of that which 1s, from the mele fact of its being. But it 
seems clear that from baie being no properties can be deduced. 
Again, does 76 dv mean that which 1s, taken collectively? Is it the 
attributes of the universe that he proposes to mvestigate? Or does he 
mean that which 1s, taken distributively? Does he propose to investi- 
gate the pioperties which anything that is must have because it 1s? 
In the former case, metaphysics would have some of the characteristics 
of history, its subject—the universe—is an individual, and its pro- 
positions will be smgular propositions. Only in the latter case will its 
propositions be universal; that they are meant to be so 1s strongly 
suggested by the fact that it 1s called a science. But what important 
attributes are really common to ai/ existing things? And is not the 
drawing of distinctions as much a part of metaphysics as the recognition 
of identities ? 

To these questions Aristotle nowhere gives explicit answers ; but 
his attitude towards them may be divined from what he says. In the 
first place, though he calls metaphysics a science, he does not suppose 
that it 1s demonstrative through and through. No science is that. 
Every science starts with épicuol and trofécas, unproved definitions 
of all its terms and unproved assumptions that there exist objects 
collesponding to the chief of those terms. These unproved pro- 
positions aie its dpyai. In some cases they are so obvious that they 
may be simply stated without discussion, as in geometiy. In other 
cases the learner must be directed to facts of experience which warrant 
the assumptions, as in physics. In others, as in ethics, he must have 
lived a certain kind of life if he is to be ready to accept the assumptions. 
In the last two cases the statement of the assumptions is preceded or 
accompanied by some sort of argument which is not meant to be 
cogent deduction (¢ha/ works only from principles to their conclusions), 
but to bring home to the leainer’s mind propositions which in time 
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he will see to be self-evident though at first he may doubt or 
deny them. 

Now if metaphysics 1s a science, we should expect it to behave 
towards the xowat dpyaé as the special sciences do towards the idca 
dpxai. The definitions 1t assumes will be definitions of terms not 
confined to one depaitment of reality but found throughout reality— 
terms such as matter and form, substance and accident, quality and 
quantity, potency and actuality, unity and plmality. And in fact we 
find such a collection of unargued definitions in Book A. It is true 
that we find arguments about the pioper definition of these terms in 
other books; such as ZH@I. But these are not meant to be strict 
deductions. They are gAeyyo. Meant to remove misconceptions and 
to bring the learner to admit what 1s ultimate and_ self-evident 
truth. 

So too with regaid to the tiroféces, the assumptions of existence. 
The chief of these are the laws of contradiction and excluded middle 
It may seem strange to desciibe these as assumptions of existence, 
but this 1s Austotle’s way of describing them (Am. Post 71413). dre 
éort is his way of referring to synthetic propositions, as ri éore is his 
way of referring to analytic propositions. And in Book I these laws 
are treated in the way appropriate to the treatment of dpyoi; they are 
not demonstrated but they are commended to the mind of the reader 
by an @eyxos, a pomting out of the absurd consequences of their 
denial. 

So far metaphysics 1s doing only the prelimmaiy work of a science, 
the formulation and in some cases the commendation of definitions and 
hypotheses. Does it ever proceed to the main work of science, the 
drawing of conclusions from these? It seems that the answer must be 
in the negative. The procedure throughout the Jfe/aphysics never 
becomes deductive; it always remains aporematic A moment’s 
comparison of its procedure with that of geometry, for instance, will 
show the difference. Aristotle’s frequent description of metaphysics 
as the science of pninciples itself suggests that 1t 1s not meant to get 
beyond principles to conclusions. It may be noted that the method 
is substantially the same in nearly all Aristotle’s writings. The chief 
exception, perhaps, is the Prior Analytics; formal logic is naturally 
capable of being treated somewhat similarly to the exact sciences. In 
almost all his other works the method 1s the aporematic method which 
is indeed that prope: to philosophy. In paiticulai, there 1s no trace 
m him of the view apparently held, e.g. by Plato, that metaphysics 
can prove the principles of the special sciences Each science starts 
with principles that are unprovable. 

Anstotle has in the main two ways of stating the subject-matter 
of metaphysics In one set of passages it 1s stated as 7d bv @ dy, 
the whole of being, as such. This view 1s expi essed throughout Book TI, 
and occasionally elsewhere (E 102553, K. ro60> 31, ro6r> 4, 26, 31); 
it is implied also in the description of co¢éa as being occupied with 
the first causes and principles, sc. of reality as a whole (A. 981» 28, 
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98259). But more frequently metaphysics is described as studying a 
certain part of reality, viz that which 1s ywpuordy (exists independently) 
and dxivyrov, while physics studies things that are ywpiora but not 
dxivnra, and mathematics things that are dxivyra but not ywpiord. This 
view of the subject of metaphysics 1s expressed most clearly in E. 1026 
rs, but 1s implied m such passages as K. 10644, A. 1069) 1, Phys. 
192% 34, 194 14, De An 40315 On this view metaphysics studies 
not being as a whole but-+the highest kind of being, and when viewed 
in this way it may be called Geodoyicy (E. 1026419, K. 1064» 3). 
These two views of the business of metaphysics have been made (by 
Natorp) a ground for splitting up the Mesaphyszcs nto two. In E an 
attempt 1s made to reconcile the two views. The question is raised 
(1026% 23) whether first philosophy 1s universal or deals with a 
particular class of things, and the answer 1s given that in studying one 
kind of being, otoia dxivyros, 1t is diAocodia zpdry, Kat KafdAov otTws 
dri rpaty. In studying the nature of pure being, form without matter, 
philosophy is in effect coming to know the nature of being as a whole. 

Both views are genuinely Aristotelian, but the narrower view of the 
scope of metaphysics is that which 1s more commonly present in his 
works, and more in keeping with the distrust of a universal science 
expressed in the Poszerzor Analytics. 

25 For 7d oupBeBykds in the sense of ‘necessary attribute’ cf. 
A. 1025% 30 and Bonitz, /udex, 713 43—714% 19. 

26-32 The argument is peculiar 

(xt) The principles we seek must belong to some vous in virtue of 
ifs own character. 

(2) The elements ray évrwv sought for by our predecessors are 
the principles we seek. 

.“. (3) The elements rod dvros must be tod dyros 7 dv. 

‘. (from (2) and (3)). The principles we seek aie rod dvros 7 dv. 

26-27, éwei 3¢... Cyrotpev. This has been established in 
Aa Ty 2 

27-8. Alexander, apparently reading xaf’ atrds thinks the clause 
means ‘clearly they must be self-subsistent causes of some kind of 
thing’. But the self-subsistence of the causes 18 irrelevant to the 
purpose of the chapter. Bonitz therefore nghtly reads, with EJ, café’ 
auryv. (The reading atrds is due to the same confusion which pro- 
duced the reading atrd in 1, 22.) He interprets the clause, however, 
as meaning ‘clearly they must be causes of some self-subsistent kind 
of thing’. But the self-subsistence of the dvows is equally irrelevant. 
The meaning must be ‘ clearly they must be causes pertaiming to some 
kind of thmg in virtue of its own nature’; 1, in point of fact, to 
being in virtue of its own natue (rod dvros 7 dv). It 1s not the self- 
subsistence of either the causes o1 the dvous that is in point, but the 
essential relation between the two. The causes studied by the special 
sciences are dpyal tod évros but not 4 gv; only those studied by 
metaphysics are rod dvros 7 dv. ; 

28-32 Schwegle: proposed (1. 29) rowatras dpyas eLjrovy as dvay- 
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xatov (dv?) ra wrotyeia xrA., omitting dd in 1.31 The changes would 
improve the logic of the passage but are not absolutely necessary 
and ale unsuppoited by testimony. 


We must therefore study (1) substance—the central mode of beimg to 
which the other modes are related, (2) the species of being, (3) the 
spectes of unity, (4) the species of substance, (5) the species of plurality. 
Confir mations of the view that these form the subject of philosophical 
study (ch. 2). 


100g? 3g. (1) Being has many meanings, but these are related to 
one thing, not merely equivocal (cf. the meanings of ‘healthy’ and 
‘medical’); they are all related to subsfance, and therefore are dealt 
with by one science. Meanings elated to some one thing are in a 
sense univocal, and therefore the subject of one science 

bx6. A science deals especially with that part of its subject which 1s 
primary. Therefore the philosopher must grasp the principles of 
substances. 

1g. (2) Of every class of things there 1s one sense and one science, 
e.g. the single science of grammar investigates all articulate sounds 
Therefore a science that 1s one in genus will study all the species of 
being, and its species will study the seveial species 

22. (3) Being and one are, like principle and cause, one not in 
definition but in that the one 1s predicable wherever the other 1s. One 
man = man, and existent man= man. ‘One exzsfent man’ = ‘one 
man * (being inseparable fiom 1t whether in coming to be or 1n ceasing 
to be), and ‘one existent man’ = ‘existent man’. The one 1s there- 
fore nothing apait from the existent. And, furthe:, the substance of 
anything is essentially one and essentially existent. 

33. Therefore the species of unity are also the species of being, and 
will be investigated by the same science,—viz the same, the lke, and 
othe: such terms. Nearly all contraries can be reduced to these heads 
(se. bemg and not-being, or one and many)—cf our ‘Selection of 
Contraries’. 

1004%2. (4) There are as many paits of philosophy as there are 
kinds of substance, and one part of philosophy, as of mathematics, will 
be primary, and others derivative. 

g. (5) Unity and pluiality are opposites, and opposites are dealt 
with by the same science, foi light 1s thhown on a term by the study 
either of its negative (in which merely the absence of the ierm is 
indicated) 01 of its piivative (in which a definite underlying natuie 
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is further imphed). Therefore the science which discusses the species 
of unity will discuss also the species of plurality—the other, the dis- 
similar, the unequal—and therefore also contrariety, for this is a sort of 
difference and difference is a sort of otherness. 


22. These, like unity, will have different meanings, but the different 
meanings can still be discussed by one science. In each case the de- 
rivative meanings must be viewed in their relation to the central 
meaning 


gi. In deciding that the same science will discuss substance and 
these its properties, we have solved one of our problems, It is 
characteristic of the philosopher to be able to discuss all things. Who 
else would consider such questions as, Is Socrates the same as Socrates 
sitting ? 

bs. As the arithmetician considers number and its proper attnibutes, 
the philosopher considers being and its proper attributes. The 
mistake made by some people is not that they study the attributes, but 
that they ignore substance, which 1s prior to its attributes. 


17. That the attributes fall within the scope of philosophy is indicated 
by the fact that they are discussed by the dialectician and the sophist, 
who ape the philosopher in the generality of their discussions. 
Dialectic differs from philosophy in its method—1it is critical where 
philosophy gives positive knowledge, sophistic differs in the life- 
purpose it implies—it 1s merely the appearance of wisdom. 

27. Of every two contraries one is privative, and all contraries can 
be referred to beng or unity and its piivation not-being or plurality 
(e.g. rest to unity, motion to plumality), Now almost all thinkers 
agree that existing things are composed of contraries (odd and even, 
hot and cold, limit and unlimited, friendship and strife), Since, then, 
unity and plurality are the subject of one science, being as such will be 
the subject of one science 

100576. Even if unity has many meanings, it (and its contrary) still 
have a primary meaning to which the others are related—even if unity 
is not a universal and is not sepaiate from particular things which are 
one, but has in its meanings only a unity of reference or a senal unity. 
Therefore it is the business of the metaphysician to investigate being 
and these its properties: the geometer assumes these properties and 
consideis their application in his special sphere. 

13. Clearly, then, it 1s the woik of one science to discuss being as 
being and its essential attributes, substances and their attributes, 
both those mentioned and others such as pnor and posteior, genus 
and species, whole and part. 
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1003* 33-05. rd Se dv Adyeras ... domep kat Td Gyrevdy oltw Se 
kal 76 dy A€yerat, a good instance of ‘binary structure’ (Riddell, Apology 
of Plato, p. 198, § 209). Cf. A. 983516 n. 

33. mpss é. Terms which are zpés & 01 a évds 01 Kar 
dvadoyiay & (L. IN. 1096 27) are intermediate between ovvevepa, 
which are caf? & and have both a common name and a common 
definition (Ca/ 1° 6), and ézaévupna, which have only a common name 
(ib. 121). Gyewdv and iarpixdv answer to the definition of the third 
class recognized in the Cavegorzes alongside of cvvdvupa and éuevupa, 
viz. wapévupa, things called by a name deiived from some othe: name 
(12 12), or, to put the matter in a less purely grammatical form, things 
called by a common name and, though not having the same definition, 
yet definable by thei: various relations to one single thing. ‘ Being’ 
has not always the same meaning, but it 1s no mere accident that all 
‘beings’ are so called; all stand in some relation to oieéa, the primary 
dv. Other terms which are in this respect like ‘being’ are ‘one’ 
(I. 1053? 22, H. 104556, K. 105933) and ‘good’ (E' WV. 1096? 27) 
Alexander (242. 5) names also figure and number. But these have 
not the wide range of the terms in question; number 1s contained in 
the category of quantity (Caz 45 23) and figure in that of quality (ab. 
torr). The Schoolmen grouped ens, unum, bonum with res, aliquid, 
verum as the transcendeniala. 

If we ask what reason Aristotle offers for denying that being, unity, 
and good are proper ‘ synonymous’ terms, we must turn to B. 998% 
22, K.1059>31. Bemg and unity cannot be geneia because no genus 
is predicable of its differentiae, while being and unity aie predicable of 
all terms whatever and therefore if they were genera would be 
predicable of their differentiae. For the reasons why a genus cannot 
be predicated of its.differentiae cf. B. 998> 24-26 n. 

bs, For 8é 2m apodos: after a comparison cf. Plat. Prot. 326n 5, 
3284 4, Ddeleor. 35515, # M. 1og4®14, A. 1075810. Cf. also 
B 999° 27 n. 

12-13, 00... pds, an irregular combination of the constiuctions ob 
vip pévov Tov Ka’ ey Aeyopévu emioTypy core pia and od yap pdvov ra 
cab? &y Aeyopeva. eriotipns ort Oewpjoar mas. 

19—I004° 31. This section consists of three sub-sections, (1) 19-36, 
in which Aristotle specifies various eiéy of 76 év which are at the same 
time eiSy of 7d dv, viz the same, the like, &c. (36—1004* 2 1s probably 
out of place, v.n ad loc.) ; (2) 10048 2-9, in which he says that there 
are branches of philosophy answeiing to the various kinds of otoia, by 
which he doubtless means ‘ first philosophy ’ or ‘ theology’ dealing with 
substances which are xwpiord and dxivyra, and physics dealing with 
those which are ywpiord but not axivnra (E, 1026%13-19—mathematics, 
which is there mentioned as a third, does not deal with ototo. but with 
éxépiora, things that have no sepatate existence); (3) 10044 9-31, in 
which he poimts out that philosophy will study the opposites of the ¢i8y 
of rd & mentioned in (r). It 1s obvious therefoie that sub-section (2) 
breaks the continuity of the thought. Alexander wished to inseit it at 
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100322; Schwegler and Natorp, with more probability, to insert it 
at 10035 rg. 

20-22 may mean either of two things. (1) Alexandei and Bonitz, 
reading 7a 8 ei8y rév cidGv, take it to mean, ‘ Wherefore to study 
all the species of being as such 1s the work of a science generically one, 
and to study the various species 1s the work of its various species’. 
To this 1t may be objected (a) that the opposition of éea eidn and ra, eidy 
1s not a good one, (4) that there 1s no trace elsewhere in Aristotle of 
a division of philosophy into species studying identity, likeness, &c., 
1espectively, and (c) that such a division would cut clean across that re- 
ferred to in sub-section (2). Therefore (2) Schuppe, Natorp, and Apelt, 
reading with the manuscripts ra re eidy r&v ciddv, translate ‘ wherefore 
to study the various species of being as such, and the species of the 
species, 1s the work of the same science as studies the genus’. But 
the other interpretation 1s very much the more natuial, and the 
objections to it can easily be met. It 1s not, howevei, necessary 
to read dé for re, 

22, el 84 xTA. The protasis extends to dv ze (33) and the apodosis 
begins niegularly with dore, as often happens in Aristotle after a long 
protasis. 

23. TH dxohoubety dAAAAos, or, as Alexander says (246. 31) card 7d 
broxeipevov, 1 €.1n the sense that whatever 1s existent 1s one and what- 
ever 1s one 1S existent. Such terms Alexander describes as érepwvupa, 
a word not found in Auistotle. 

24. dpxy and aimoy differ (Al. 244. 15) as 76 €€ ot and 76 &' 6. 

25. 008 dy dpolas (sc. ds ra vl Adyw SyAodpeva) SrrokdBopey, 1. e. OU! 
case is still stronger if beg and unity are wodvovupa (Al. 247. 27, 
cf. H A. 489% 2), 1.e two words which would be defined in exactly 
the same way. 

26-33. Bonitz treats raird ... dv 71 as defending the statement (25, 
26) that the case is still stronger if being and unity are rodvdvupa. 
But (1) surely this needs no argument, (2) it 1s unlikely that Anstotle 
would devote so much space to detailing the consequences of an 
identification which he 1s himself far fiom making, and (3) if he did so 
he would almost certainly state its consequences in the future indicative 
or in the optative with dy, not m the present indicative, which we find 
throughout the argument in Il. 26-33. dsadéper. . . waAAOv (25, 26) 
must therefore be taken as parenthetical, and ll. 26-33 as being aimed 
at showing that beg and unity are one card 7d toxelwevor (cf. Al. 
249 22). 

26. I have restored the true reading of APT, which was evidently 
also that of Alexandei, raird yap cis dv8pwros kal dvOpwros, kai dv 
avOpwros Kal avOpwros 


One man = man (1G dxoAdovbely GAAHAOLS) 
Existent man = man s 5 és 

( . One man = existent man . ‘i o 

. . One = existent ; 


3 33 i} 
27-30. Alexander supposes <Auistotle to be arguing that as éoruy 
2573 1 9 
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évOpuros avOpwros means no moe than gerw advOpwrros (cf. Asc. 236. 
27), 80 éorw dv dvOpwros and éorw cis dvfpwros convey the same 
meaning as Zorw avOpwmos and therefore as one another, 1.e. everything 
that is év 1s & and everything that is & 1s dv. But éorw dv (or cis) 
dvOpwros cannot be treated as really parallel to éorw dvOpwros dvOpu- 
aos. the latter 1s a mere tautology, but dy and eis differ from av@pwzos 
in Adyos though not mn trroxeipevor. 

One point seems to be clear. dyoiws 8€ Kat éri rot évds implies that 
in what precedes Aristotle has spoken not of ré & but of 76 dv. None 
of the recorded readings, then, is satisfactory. We may suppose 
(r) that Aristotle wrote ody érepdv tu dy Aot xara ryv Aébw éravadurdov- 
pevoy 7d gor avOpwros Kat dy avOpwros (Sy appears in T and Syr. 
and in the quotation in Asc.), ‘Nothing is added if we repeat our- 
selves and say “he is a man and an existent man ” (it is clear that his 
humanity and his existence are not separated either in their coming to 
be or in their ceasing to be), and what we have said of existence we may 
say of unity, so that clearly the addition of “ existent” and of “one” 
has the same significance’ (1 e. that of bringing out a feature already 
implied though not expressed in ‘man’), ‘and unity is nothing apait 
from existence’. . 

But ll. 27-29 are then a 1ather tame repetition of ll. 26-27 rairé... dv 
dvOpwros kat dvOpwros, and, further, éoriv is somewhat suspicious; there 
is no point in the change from the terms ‘ existent man’ and ‘man’ to 
the propositions ‘he 1s a man’ and ‘he is an existent man’. It 
seems better (2) to suppose that there is an ézavadirhwous here 
additional to that in &y dv@pwros Kat dvOpwaos and of this Syr’s phiase 
eis bv dvOpwros (61 7) preserves a trace, I read therefore 76 éis 
dyv6pwros Kat eis Gv avOpwros. ‘One existent man’ adds nothing to 
‘one man’; the two things are inseparable whether in coming to be 
or in ceasing to be, and similarly ‘ ove existent man’ adds nothing to 
‘existent man’. 

33. The meaning of dzep here is sufficiently indicated by its 
opposition to xara cupBeByxds. For an exact account of its meaning 
in Aristotle cf. Bonitz, Zudex, 533> 36—534° 23. 

33-35. Cf. B. 995> 20-27 n 

33. Tod évds eldyn. But it must be noted that évyand éy are not really 
genera (B. 998 22, H 10456, I. 10535 22). 

36. Kal révrovros avrikepévwv is read only by the inferior manuscuipts 
5, 1b, the Aldine edition, and perhaps by Alexander (250.9). It seems, 
however, to be implied by the next sentence But that sentence 
(1. 36-10042) seriously disturbs the aigument. After 1004 2-9, 
which, as we have seen, 1s probably out of place, there follows an 
argument to show that the science which studies being, unity, and their 
species, must study also the opposites of these. The implication in 
1003” 36—r1004% 2 that it must do so 1s thus premature. It may 
be suggested that cyedév . . &vavriwy 18 a mere variant of wdvra. 
. . + Rply (1004 33—r100521) wrongly inserted here, and that kai 
Tay TovTos avrTixeimevwy was added later to lead up to these words. 
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10042 2. tH éxdoyy tev evavrioy Ci év 7H diatpéoe roy evarrioy 
1, 054% 30, and T. 1004» 34 Alexander elsewhere iefeis simply to 
the (now lost) De Bono (Bk. IT) for a discussion of this subject (262. 
18, 23, 615. 14, 643. 2, 695. 26), but here (250.17) he supposes that 
besides the discussion in the second book of the De Bono there was 
a separate treatise entitled “ExAoy? rév evavriwy The reference may 
not improbably be to the work zepi évayréwy mentioned in the 
catalogues of Diogenes Laertius and Hesychius. For its nature see 
Rose, fr 1153-121 (= 118-124 Teubner) 

2-9. This section answers the third problem set in Book B (995? 
10-13, 997% 15-25). 

5. If we are mght in supposing that 1004# 2-9 should come before 
1003» 19-36, a reference to 76 é& here 1s out of place and Natorp 1s 
light in excising it. 

8. wpwtn tis, arithmetic; Seutépa, plane geometry; GAAar édesis, 
solid geometiy, astionomy, haimonics, &c 

IO. Ta Sé evi dvrixertat wAHG0s. The recurrence of these words in 
] 16 1s suspicious. What we should expect 1s a general argument 
proving the major premise that one science studies opposites , then the 
minor piemiuse ‘unity and plurality are opposites’, and then the con- 
clusion ‘one science studies unity and plurality’. These words, then, 
at first sight seem appropriate in|] rr and not! 10 Luthe there- 
fore would cut them out here. But (1) the preceding and the 
following clause do not 1un vely natwially if taken continuously, and 
(2) it is certam that Alexander had 76 6é évi xrA. n 1. 10, and not 
certain that he had these words in 1,16. It seems preferable there- 
fore to excise the words in |. 16. 

12. Schwegler’s emendation # yap dwi@s A€yopev seems to be re- 
quired, though it 1s not clear that Alexander had not the same reading 
as our manuscripts (cf. Al 253. 1, 6). 

1g. €vOa prev ofv krA. Alexande: interprets (1) (253 10), ‘Here the 
difference, 1.e. the negative, 1s added to “ one” everywhere except in the 
case of the positive term which occurs in the negation’, I.e ‘not- 
one’ is true of everything except what 1s one (2) (253. 16) ‘where 
the difference, 1.e. the negative, is added to “one”, everything 1s in- 
dicated except what 1s denied’. In other words, the negative ‘ not- 
one’ is applicable to everything except the one, to which fiom its very 
form it 1s applicable. The privative of ‘one’ on the other hand, 
is applicable only to those things which, though not one, belong to the 
genus, and have the underlying nature, which 1s susceptible of the 
predicate ‘one’. 

These are obviously forced interpretations The use of diadopa for 
the negative particle would be unique; in fact dsadopa expressly implies 
a distinction within a genus and is not appropriate to bare negation 
(cf, for example, I. 10545 25, 10558 26) Theuse of 7d év 77 droddce 
for the positive term would be veiy strange Furthei, if aa... 
mpoceort 18 taken to be a relative clause, as in Alexande1’s second 
interpretation, the supplying of 74 GAAa@ wévra SnAotra with rapa 76 év 
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ry dropdce is extiemels difficult, not to say impossible. Bonitz avoids 
the latter difficulty by mterpreting ‘here, 1.e. in negation, (only) the 
difference, i.e. the negation, 1s present over and above what is 
comprised in the negation, i e the quality denied’. Thus he retains 
the objectionable inteipretation of duapopaé and of ro év 77 drodace, 
inserts an legitimate ‘ only’, and gives no account of ré &i In fact, 
on his interpretation either 76 &{ or mapa ro év tH dropdce is 
superfluous. Schwegler’s emendation rapa 76 év, & TH atopdcea does 
not meet the difficulties. We may suggest, with some hesitation, 
that 76 & and 4 should be omitted, and that the passage 
should be interpreted as follows: ‘ Here, 1.¢. in przvaton, difference 
is present over and above what is mmplied in bare negation; for 
negation implies the absence of the attiibute in question, but in 
privation there is also an underlying nature of which the privation 
is asserted’. dsadopd 1s then used in its proper sense of specific 
difference within a genus as opposed to the mere ‘otherness’ which 
subsists between a term and its bare negative. For é&6a peév referring 
to the latter of two cases mentioned cf, fo. example, Po/ 1308 7, 
For the absence of a clause opposed to the pév clause cf. Waitz on 
An. Pr 617109. 

Bullinger interprets @&Oa pév as we have done, but gives an inde- 
fensible explanation of 76 évi. 

21. Scahopd xr. Contrariety is peyiory Siadpopa (I 10355* 4), 
Suadopa rérevos (1055416%. Difference 1s ‘otherness which makes the 
genus itself other’ (10382 7, cf 10545 23-31, A 10184 12-15), 

29. Bonitz is cleaily mght in taking xaryyopia to mean not 
‘category’ but ‘predicate ’—‘ in the case of each of the predicates in 
question’, 1.e, the same, other,&c. Bullinge: inte: prets ‘we must explain 
the term m each category by reference to its primary sense, 1. €. its sense 
in the category of substance’, but the oider of the words 1s strongly 
against this. 

go Natorp wges that éxetvo is the subject of dyev (cf roo5* 14, 
Al 256 16), but it seems mote likely to be object. 

33 &v Tév éy tots dtropyjpacw, viz. the fifth problem (B 995> 18-27, 
997° 25-34). The discussion extends fiom 1003) 32 to 1005 18, 

34 mdvtwv. Bz understands dca 7@ dytt Kal abtrd trdpxe, but the 
natural interpretation 1s quite general, ‘all things’. Cf. b20, A 98288, 

br-6 Cf B 995) 20-27 n, 

3 el év évi évavtioyv is discussed in I. 10552 19-23, rl éore TO évaytiov 
IM 1055%3-17, 23-33, 38-20, wooaxds Aeyerar in 10859 33-38, 
b 20-25, 

25 telpaotiKy, 1. it makes tnal of the opinions of others (Soff. 
El 171>3-4). In Soph. El. c. 2 wetparrixol Adyor ale one of the four 
kinds of of & r@ duadéyeoOou Adyou and aie distinguished from d:adexre- 
kot, the latter being of é« trav évddEwv cvdAdoyiorixol avripacews, the 
former of é« rév Soxoivrwv TO drroxpwopevy Kal dvayKatwy eidévar TO 
mporroovupevy exe tHy émiornunv In Soph £1. 169> 25, 171) 4, 
however, peirastic 1s tieated as part of dialectic, while in 1719, 
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172421 dialectic is descnbed as being peiiastic. Thus Aristotle 
has no Settled distinction between the terms, 

27. suototyia, cf. A. 9862 23 n. 

31-32. ot pév, the Pythagoreans; of Sé Geppdv, Alexander suggests 
the thinkers who geneiated things by udvwors and rixvwors (se. Anaxi- 
menes)or else Parmenides. Parmenides’ ‘way of opinion ’ is doubtless 
what Aristotle has in his mind, cf. A. 984) 4 n., 986” 33. 

32-33. ot S€ mépas, the Platonists ; ot 5¢ @iAtavy, Empedocles. 

34. eihijp0o ydp krA. «Cf. 42 n 

10053 2. eis yévy taita mwimrovow. For the phrase cf. A. 10135 16, 
A. 10714 4, 

6 tows, cf. A. 9874 26n. 

Q. } xwptorév. For this question cf. B. 996% 4-9, 1001%4-) 2¢, 
Z. 1040 16-24, I. 2, M. 10839 20—10858 2, 

10. tows, cf. A. 987% 26 n. 

11-18. Cf. B. 995% 20-27 n. 

13. &€§ Grofévews. Alexandei explains that the geometer does not 
speculate about the meaning of ‘ contrariety’ and the like but merely 
presupposes such terms and uses them. On this view é&dX’ 7 e€ 
brofécews does not mean ‘except ex Aypothesz’ but ‘but only proceeds 
fiom the assumption of them’. ‘This 1s, of course, Plato’s view of the 
relation of the sciences to philosophy Bz on the other hand inter~ 
prets ‘except m so far as pertains to the object set before itself by 
geometiy ’ (7rd imoredey 77 (ages es Alexandei’s inteipretation 1s 
amply confirmed by E.1025> 11 ai & (some of the sciences, which aie 
there, as here, being distinguished from philosophy) trdéeow AaPotoar 
76 ti éorw. For the use of ddd’ 4 cf. Z. 1038" 14 ne 

6t. prev obv KtA. Aristotle has now answered the fifth of the 
problems in Book B (995 18-24, 997% 25-34). 

16 tv... eipnpévwv,1 e ‘contrary’, ‘perfect’, ‘1eal’, ‘one’, ‘the 
same’, ‘other’, mentioned in] 12. Thus the things which were in 
1003) 21-36 treated as eldy rot dvros are now (presumably to avoid 
clashing with the division of 7d dv into the categories) described as 
attuibutes of being o1 of substance. 


We must study also the axioms and, primarily, the law of contradu tion 
(ch. 3). 


1005219. The philosopher must also consider the things that are 
in mathematics called axioms, for these are true of all existing things— 
of being as being. They are used in the special sciences in so far as 
they apply to the special subjects 

29. No special science mquires into thei uth; some physicists 
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have done so, and naturally enough, because they thought they were 
inquiring into being in general. But since there is some one who 
stands higher than the physicist, it belongs to him—the student of the 
universal and of primary substance—to investigate the axioms. Physics 
is a form of philosophy, but not the primary form. 

bg. The essays of some people at determining the conditions under 
which statements should be accepted as truth ale due to igno1ance of 
logic, which should be learned before one approaches the study of any 
science. 

5. It belongs to the philosophei, then, to study the starting-points 
of syllogism. He who knows most about a genus must be able to 
state the best-established principles of the genus, and therefore the 
philosopher must be able to state the best established of all piinciples, 
1.e those about which one cannot be deceived, which are best known 
and rest on no hypothesis, and which must be known if one is to 
know anything. 

18. The best established of all principles is that the same attribute 
cannot at the same time belong and not belong to the same subject in 
the same respect—with any qualifications which may be necessary in 
order to guard against objections. This corresponds to the definition 
ot the best-established principle Foi no one can suppose the same 
thing to be and not to be—the alleged doctrine of Heraclitus. 

25 For a man need not believe everything that he says; if 
contrary attributes cannot attach to the same subject, and any 
behef 1s, as an attiibute of the thinke1, contialy to the contiadictory 
belief, obviously no one can at the same time believe the same thing 
to be and not to be. And therefore every one in aigument falls back 
on this ultimate law, on which even the othe: axioms rest. 


In this chapter Alistotle discusses the second of the pioblems in 
Book B (995% 6-10, 9965 26—g974 15). 

1005° 20, tav... diwydtwv. The only axioms or xowal dpyai dis- 
cussed by Aristotle in this book aie the laws of contradiction and of 
excluded middle; but the principle that if equals be taken fiom equals 
equals remain 1s included among the axioms in K 1061 20, An Post. 
76241, 520, 77230. This principle is strictly of a sort intermediate 
between xouaé and idiae dpxat, for, while extending beyond the bounds 
of any one science, it does not extend beyond the sciences of quantity, 
since equality 1s a proprium of quantity (Caz. 62 26, cf. A ro212 12), 

BI. tOv guoikdy evict, presumably thinkeis who developed the 
sceptical elements in Heiaclitus, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Demo- 
critus. Cf. 10064 2 

ba—5. Alexander would place this sentence after d7Aov, |. 8, arguing 
that it has moie afhnity with what follows (cf 1.5 with 1.17), But 
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as Bz. points out it connects duectl) with what has been said in 
& 29-31 and is quite in place. 

Ceitam persons had evidently introduced into discussions of } ad7Geua, 
1.e. of the ultimate nature of reality (cf. A. 98352 n), an inquiry 
into the conditions under which beliefs are to be accepted as true, 
This question, Amstotle points out, should not be mixed up with 
questions about the nature of reality. It belongs to logic, which you 
should study befo1e you approach such questions. And if you study 
it you will learn that proof should not be always expected, that there 
are dpyat which neither need it nor admit of 1 (10068 5~8, cf. 
An. Post. I. 3). 

Antisthenes 1s perhaps referred to here and in 10068 5-8 (where the 
word daevoia recurs), 10092 20-22, IOII* 7-13, 1012421. Cf 
H 104324 of “AvricGéveron Kat of otrws draidevtor, A. 1024532 
"Avricbevns wero edyOus. tov AeydvTwV TiVeés wept THs GAnOeias may be 
an allusion to his book called “AA7jGea. Aristotle’s refutation of these 
thinkers turns on the necessity of a fixed meaning for évduara (ch. 4), 
and is described as eAeyyos .. Tod & TH dwv7y Adyou Kal Tod év Tots 
dvépacww (1009% 21): this recalls the saying of Antisthenes dépy7 wraidev- 
cews 4 tev évopatuv érioxedis. Further, Antisthenes’ theory implied 
that ‘there 1s no such thing as contradiction or (we may almost say) 
as falsehood’ (A. 1024 34), so that he would naturally be referred to 
in 10062 5-8 among the opponents of the law of contradiction. 

These aiguments for supposing Antisthenes to be referred to are 
stated by Maier (Syl. d. Ar. u.2 15 n.2). Maier seems to follow 
Dimmmler too readily in scenting allusions to Antisthenes in Plato. 
Bz. thinks that the twés here referred to are the rav duotx@yv évion of 
431, and if so the reference cannot be to Antisthenes. But it is 
equally possible that others besides the physicists had discussed the 
apxai of knowledge. 

8 Aristotle has now answered the second problem raised in Book B, 
whether metaphysics should study the axioms. He now proceeds to 
show what the chief of the axioms 1s, to refute its opponents, and 
to indicate the reasons that led to their opposition. Cf. the summary 
In TOLL) 13-15, 

14. dyumdQeroy is used quite in the Platonic sense of the word. With 
this we may compare Aristotle’s use of trd@eors aS synonymous with 
cuvOnnyn (An Pr. 50416, 18, ZV. 11332 29, » 21), and the common 
use of é€ tirofécews where 1t is often implied that the premise 1s not 
known but merely assumed. ‘This has to be distinguished from two 
other senses of dadBecus, (1) quite geneial = dpyy, cf Ind Ar.796> 59— 
794% 15. (2) technical = the assumption of the existence of one of the 
primary objects of the science one 1s studying, Anz. Post. 72% 20. 
iwéGecis in the latter sense has this im common with the soit of 
hypothesis Aristotle has in mind here, that it is not a necessary 
preliminary to all knowledge (cf. 100515 with Am. Post, 724 14-21); 
but it 1s a necessary prelimmary to the knowledge of the particular 
science to which it belongs. 
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1g. It 1s to be noticed that the law of contiadiction 1s for Aristotle 
primarily a law of being, ‘the same attlibute cannot at the same 
time belong and not belong to the same subject and in the same 
respect’. 

25 “Hpdxderroy Foi his doctiine cf 1010410, 1012224, 34, 
K. 10622 32, 1063” 24 

otk Zor. yap avayxaiov xTA — A stotle 1s not accusing Heraclitus of 
insincerity, but suggesting that he did not express his meaning exactly, 
or did not understand the full meaning of the words he used. Cf. 
K. 10624 34, 

26-32 Aristotle heie 1estates the law of contradiction in a new 
form, ‘ contrary attibutes cannot at the same time belong to the same 
subject’ (contrast 1. r9 n.). The connexion between the two forms 
1s established in rorz> 1g—22. Meantime the new form of the law of 
being 1s made the basis of a law of thought, ‘the same man cannot at 
the same time suppose the same thing to be and not to be’, the holding 
of contrary suppositions bemg an stance of the having of contrary 
attributes. 


The law of contradiction established by pointing out the difficultes 
znvolved in rts dental (ch. 4). 


100535 There are some—e.g. many physicists—who say (1) 
that the same thing can be and not be, and (2) that it can be 
judged both to be and not to be. We have (1) assumed that a 
thing cannot both be and not be, and (2) shown this to be the least 
dubitable of all principles. 

100625. The demand that we should piove the law argues a lack 
of education, the educated man knows what should be proved and 
what should not. The attempt to prove everything leads to an 
infinite regress, and nothing can be suggested which 1s fitter than this 
law to be an indemonstiable principle. 

iz It 1s possible to prove the law by refuting ou: opponent, if he 

will but say something If he will not, he need not be argued with 
and 1s no bette: than a vegetable. If one used demonstration one 
might be thought to be begging the question; when our opponent 
himself assumes the point we ate arguing for, there is pioof by way of 
refutation, not of demonstration. 
- 18. We begin by assuming not that our opponent must affirm or 
deny something (which might be thought a pezeto pronczpzz), but that 
he means something (if he does not he cannot have intelligent inter- 
course with himself, nor with any one else). If this be gianted, we 
can go on to aigue, for we have a fixed point,—and the 1esponsibility 
1ests with our opponent, And he who giants this grants that some- 
thing 1s true though unpioved 
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28. (1) The words ‘1s’ and ‘1s not’ have a definite meaning, so 
that not everything is ‘so and not so’. (2) ‘Man’ means some one 
thing ; let this be ‘two-footed animal’. In meaning one thing it is 
implied that if ‘man’ means so-and-so, then if A is a man, so-and-so 
is What being a man means for A. 

34. It does not matte: if a word has several meanings, if only they 
are limited in number; foi a separate word might be assigned to each 
meaning. If the meanings are unlimited, no account can be given of 
the thing. Not to mean one thing 1s to mean nothing, and if words 
mean nothing rational intercourse with otheis 1s destroyed, and even 
with oneself, for if we do not think one thing we do not think at all. 

biz. Let us assume, then, that words have one definite meaning. 

13. (3) * Being man’, then, does not mean the same as ‘not being 
man’, 1f ‘man’ not only signifies something about one subject but 
has one meaning. 

15 (If signifying something about one thing were the same as having 
one meaning, ‘musical’, ‘white’, and ‘man’ would mean the same 
thing, and all things would be one—the same thing called by different 
names.) 

18. It will not be possible to be and not be the same thing, except 
by equivocation, Just as that which I call man, others may call not- 
man. The question, however, 1s whether the same thing can be man 
and not man actually, not verbally. 

22. If ‘man’ means the same as ‘not-man’, ‘ being man’ 1s ‘ being 
not-man’. ‘Being man’ and ‘being not-man’ will be, like ‘ garments” 
and ‘clothes’, two expressions for the same meaning. But it has 
been shown that the meanings are different. 

28 According to the above definition, if anything 1s a man it is 
necessarily a two-footed animal; and then it 1s impossible for it not to 
be a two-footed animal, for necessity means just the rmpossibulity of the 
opposite. It cannot, therefore, be true to say that the same thing 1s 
and 1s not a man. : 

34 (4) As ‘being man’ has a fixed meaning, so has ‘not being 
man’. If ‘bemg white’ and ‘being man’ are different in meaning, 
‘being man’ and ‘ being not-man’ are much mote different. If, then, 
opposites are one, all things are one, and as all things are not one our 
point 1s proved, if our opponent will only answer oul question. 

100728. If he answers ‘Ais B and not B’, he is not answering 
the question. The same thing may be man and white and many 
other things, but if I ask whether it 1s man, I ought not to get the 
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answer, ‘ Yes—and white and tall’. The accidental attributes aie 
innumerable—let a man name either all or none of them And 
similaily even if the same thing were man and not-man, my opponent 
should not add ‘and not-man’ any more than he should add the other 
accidental attributes. 

20. Our opponents are really making away with substance and 
essence. They must say that all attributes are accidental. For if 
there is such a thing as being essentially a man, this will not = being 
not-man o1 not being man,—yet these are its contradictories. To 
signify the substance of a thing means just that the essence of the 
thing is nothing else; but if the thmg’s being A = not being A, or 
being not A, its essence zwz// be something else. Our opponents must 
therefore say that nothing can be defined—that all attributes are 
accidental. The distinction between substance and accident 1s just this ° 
whiteness is accidental to man because he is not essentially white. 

33. But if all things are accidental, there will be no onginal 
substratum for accidents to inherein, This means an infinite regress, 
which is impossible because not more than two accidents can be 
combined. (a) An accident can be an accident of an ,accident, only 
if both are accidents of the same subject. The white can be musical, 
and the musical white, because man 1s both. But (4) ‘musical’ 1s an 
accident of Socrates, not mm the sense that both aie accidents of 
something else. These are the two soits of accidental proposition 
But we cannot go on to say that something else 1s an accident, in the 
second sense, of white Sociates,—for such a collection of attiibutes 
makes no unity Nor, in the first sense, 1s ‘ musical’ really an accident 
of ‘ white ’, for it is no more so than ‘ white’ 1s an accident of ‘ musical’, 
Thus in either case we are brought back to substance , but we have 
shown that if there 1s such a thing as substance, the law of contradiction 


is true. y, 
Second Proof. 


b18. If all contradictoiies ate compatible, all things will be one. 
The same thing will be both ship and wall and man, if we can in- 
differently either assert or deny a predicate of any subject, as the 
Protagoreans must admit. For, according to them, 1f any one thinks 
the man is not a ship he is not, and therefore (if contradictories are 
both true) 1s, a ship This lands us m Anaxagouas’ ‘all things 
togethei ’; these thinkers seem to be speaking of the indete1minate— 
that which exists only potentially; in fact, that which is not, instead 
of that which is. 

29. But they mzs/ admit that amy predicate may be affirmed and 
denied of any subject. For if not-Ais predicable of A, not~-B will 
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a fortiort be piedicable of A. If, then, A is B, it 1s also not-B; and 
if 1t is not B, it must be not-B more than it is not-A. Since, then, 
A zs not-A, it 1s @ fortior: not-B, and therefore B. 


Third Proof. 


1008? 2. Our opponents will have to deny the law of excluded 
middle. For if A is man and not-man, it will also be nether 
man nor not-man, whether we treat this as two propositions contra- 
dictory of the former two, or as one contradictory of the former one. 


fourth Proof. 


4. Thei denial of the law of contradiction must be either total or 
partial. (1) If partial, the exceptional cases are admitted to have an 
attribute and not its contradictory. 

12 (2) If total, then (a) where we may affirm we may deny, but 
wheie we may deny we may not always affirm—in which case there 
is something which definitely 1s not, and if something 1s known not 
to be, the opposite affirmation will be still better known. 

18. O1 else (4) where we may affirm we may deny, and where we 
may deny we may affirm. Then either (1) we may not say separately 
‘Ais B’? and ‘Ais not B’,—but then oui opponent 1s not saying 
what he piofesses to say, and ultrmately nothing is; how then can he 
talk or walk? And it follows also that all things will be one—the 
same thing will be man, god, ship, and the contradictories of these. 

27. O1 else (i1) we can say sepaiately that ‘Ais B’ and ‘A 1s not 
B’—in which case again all things are indistinguishable, and, further, 
all statements are true and all are untiue, and oul opponent admits 
his own statement to be untiue And clearly argument is useless 
with such an opponent, who will say nothing definite. 


Lifth Proof, 


34 If where affirmation 1s true negation 1s false, and vzce versa, the 
same thing cannot at the same time be truly affirmed and dened. 
But this might be called a pesto principze. 


Sixth Proof. 


be, Are the judgements ‘Ais B’ and‘ Ais not B’ false, but the 
judgement ‘A is B and not B’ true? (1) If this statement 1s true, what 
is the meaning of saying that the nature of things 1s such? (2) If this 
statement is false, but less false than the other two, then things are to 
this extent determinate—this judgement at least 1s tiue and not false. 
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(3) If all judgements are alike false and true, he who thinks so can say 
nothing, and 1s no better than a vegetable. 

12. From this pomt of view it 1s easy to see that no one really is in 
this state of mind. Why does one walk to Megara and not remain 
at rest, when one thinks one ought to walk there’? Clearly we judge 
one thing, e g. to see a man, to be better, anothe: to be worse. And 
if so, we must judge one thing to be a man, anothe: not to be a man, 
and so on. The practice of our opponents refutes their theory; 
practical judgements at least do not obey their rule. 

27. If they say that they do not know but merely think some things 
to be better, and others worse, they should be all the more careful about 
the truth, as a sickly man must be more careful than a healthy one. 


Seventh Proof. 


gi. Even if every A 1s both B and not B, there 1s a more and a Jess 
in the nature of things; three is at least not as even as two. The 
statement which is less false is more true, and there must be some 
truth which it 1s nearer. Even if there 1s not, we have at least got rid 
of the extreme view which would make definite thought impossible. 


1005> 35. Maier, Syllogzsttk des Arzsioteles, 1.2 7.n. 1, tries to show 
by a comparison of 1006>15-17, 10078 10-14 with Simpl. in Péys. 
120 12 ff., that the Megatic school among others 1s referred to, but 
the evidence is not definite enough, though the suggestion 1s highly 
probable. 

aitot te. These words, which aie excised by Christ, are quite in 
place. ‘There are some who both themselves say that the same thing 
can be and not be, and say that it 1s possible to judge so’ I.e they 
maintain the possibility of contradiction (1) m fact—‘ A may be both 
B and not B’, and (2) in belief—‘a man may judge that A is B and 
also that A is not B’. 

100622 modhol t&v wept picews, e.g Heraclitus (1012%24, 34) 
and the Heracliteans (1o10% 10), Empedocles (1009 15), Anaxagoras 
(1009? 27, 625), Democritus (1009 27, P rz, 15). 

4 8d rodtou edeigapev refers to 1005> 22-32; the law of thought 
has been proved from the law of being. 

5-8. Cf. 1005> 2-5 n. 

6 damradeuciay, sc. tov dvadurixov, Cf, 1005 3, 

1g. yedotov 76 {yretv Adyov krA ‘It 1s absurd to seek to give an 
account of our views to one who cannot give an account of anything’ 

26-28. The whole sentence is excised by Bz, on the assumption 
that there is no trace of 1t in Alexander’s commentary. But 6 rotro 
ovyxopar, Tov amas ovyxwpyoavra rotro (Al. 275. 2, 6) refer to it. 
Only the last clause, of which there 1s no trace in Alexander, should 
be omitted, as an intruder from 1], 30. 
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28 Aristotle has shown in I, 21 that all judgement must have 
meaning Coming to details, he now begins by pointing out that 
the ‘1s’ or ‘1s not’ in ayudgement must meansomething (Alexander 
takes 76 elvan 7 uy) elvat to be thus explicative of rd dvoza. An equally 
good sense can be got by taking 76 elvas 4 py elvar rodé to be the 
object of onpaiver) Next (I. 31) he goes on to the predicate, e.g. 
‘man’, and points out that it too must have meaning. 

32 ei rod? gorweth. ‘If “man” means X, then if anything ts 
a man, its being man will be being X.’ 

bia Kar dpxds, 9 21, 31 

15 Having one signification 1s not the same thing as signifying 
something about one subject. If it were, ‘musical’, ‘white’, and 
‘man’ would have one signification, so that all things would be one; 
for they would be cuvdvvpa In spite of Bz,, Alexander must be 
right in saying (280. 19) that ovvdvuye is used in the sense of 
woAveévupe (for which cf. H A. 48922) What is cvvdvvpoy, strictly 
speaking, has a single name as well as a single definition (Ca/, 126), 
but, the singleness of the definition being the important thing, which 
distinguishes cuvdyvya from éuervpa, Anstotle uses the word here 
even of things which have one definition but different names. Cf, 
Top 162» 34, 167% 24, Rhef. 1405° 1, 

18. Kal odk éorat xTX, ‘and it will not be possible to be and not be 
the same thing’ 

22-28 It is haid to see the point of this section, and it comes near 
to reasoning in a cucle. Alexandei feels a difficulty, and suggests 
that dor’ éora: xrd. |. 24 follows in sense either on &AAG 76 rpaypa 
], 22 or on ddAo py avOpwrov xadotey | 20, the intervening words 
being parenthetical. Neither of these suggestions appears to help the 
sense. In ed 8 py onpaiver erepov rd avOpwros Kat 76 pr EvOpwros, 
Auistotle seems to be pursuing the suggestion in |. 19 of an equivocation 
in the meaning of ‘man’ whereby what A calls ‘man’, B calls 
‘not-man’. If there 1s such an equivocation, he now proceeds, —if 
‘man’ means nothing other than ‘not-man’, clearly ‘not bemg man’ 
will mean nothing other than ‘being man’, so that ‘being man’ will 
be ‘being not-man’, for they will be one, For this 1s what being 
one means—being like ‘garment’ and ‘cloak’, 1.e. two names the 
account (or meaning) of which is one ; and if ‘being man’ and ‘ being 
not-man’ are to de one, they will have to mean one thing But it had 
been shown that they mean different things’ (se. in Il 11~15, where 
the difference in meaning between ‘being man’ and ‘not being man’ 
was inferred fiom the necessity of there being a single meaning for 
man’), so that we need not consider further the consequences of the 
hypothesis that ‘man’ and ‘not-man’ aie two names for the same 
thing 

In ll. 24,25 Anstotle says that the identity G.e identity in meaning) 
of being man and being not-man would follow.fiom their being one. 
He defends this in Il. 25-28. 16 povaixdy, 76 Aevkov, and dvGpwros are 
one in a sense (i e. they are predicable of one subject) and yet are not 
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identical in meaning But this sense of being one has been tejected 
(il. 15-18). Being : one 1s to mean having one meaning (Il 25-24), 
and therefore if being-man and being-not-man ale one, they will be 
identical in meaning. 

26. A\dwiov does not seem to be found before Aristotle; it 1s 
a diminutive of the poetical words Away, AGzos (cf Awmodtrns). 

27. onpavet seems to have been read by Alexander (@y gorau onpai- 
vovra 281. 25) and to be required by the sense and the idiom 

30. éovjpaive, ‘ was assumed to mean’, se. In ® 32, 

34 Aristotle passes from his argument derived from the necessity 
of a fixed meaning for ‘ being man’ to one derived from the necessity 
of a fixed meaning for ‘not being man’ or ‘being not-man’. Christ 
thinks that the notion now referred to must be definitely the latter of 
these two, ‘being not-man’, and accordingly reads pm dvépwrov efvas 
in 10048 T But, though Anstotle recognizes the verbal difference 
between py elva pda: and pi avOpoérw etvu, he evidently treats 
them as logically equivalent (10079 24, 28, and cf. 100625 with 
1006) 13, 21, 24, 34). When he wishes to compare the relation 
of the positive to the negative notion with the relation of 76 Aevkdy 
elvan tO Td dvOpwrov elvat he naturally passes (10074 2) to the form 7d 
pn avOpadre ef elval. 

1007? 6 _mpdrepov éhexOy, 1006 14. 

30. Tovoiros Adyos, 1. e. otoiddys Adyos (Alexander 28r. 4), 

34. Alexander’s conjecture ka@ of for xaGdAov 1s plamly nght. The 
same emendation should be made in @, 1049 28. If all things are 
accidental, there will be no first thing which 1s the subject, since the 
accidental alw ays means the predication of something about a subject. 

bg. éwi 76 dvw, in the direction of the predicate 

10, ob yap yiyverai ti €v é§ dardvrwv,1e ‘Socrates, who is whuite, 
is also a@ and 4 and c, and so ad mfinatum’ is not ieally a single 
statement at all. 

16 éorat dpa tu KTA., ‘even if we start with accidental predication, 
we come to something that signifies substance’. In the vulgate read- 
Ing kal ws ovciay onpatvoy, ds 18 supeifluous. I have therefore i1ead 
kal ws, ‘even so”, Cf De Caclo 302 24, De Sensu 4445, and D. G C. 
32953, where Piof. Joachim has made the same correction. 

17. et S€ rolro ktA =‘ But we have shown that if this 1s so, contra- 
dictories cannot be predicated at the same time.’ The original pioof 
in 10064 28—1007% 20 depended on the assumption that there 1s some- 
thing which each term essentially means, that there is an ‘essence of 
man’, &c. Now the opponents of the law of contradiction deny the 
existence of essence; they say that‘ Ais B’ always means ‘A ap pen 
to be B’, Aristotle has therefore had to show (10072 33— 17) that 
this view 1s incorrect, and has thus supplied the link which was 
necessary in order to make the original proof complete. 

23-25. et ydp «rd, Thisis not meant to piove that followers of 
Protagoras must admit that contradictomes aie compatible. That 
they do so 1s assumed here (cizrep % dvridacts GAnOjs); that they 
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must do so 1s proved inch. 5. The present sentence shows that 2f 
they do so they must make ‘all things one’. 

25. Kal ylyverot 84 KTA The phrase is borrowed from Phaedo 72¢ 
tax av 7d ToD Avagaydpov yeyoves ein, Guod wavTa xpypara. Cf. fr. 1 
of Anaxagoras (Diels). 

28. ‘For it is that which is potentially and not actually that is 
indeterminate. Ie. A cannot be actually both B and not B, 
but may be potentially both B and not B. It 1s only that in which 
opposite actualities are still latent that can truly be said to be 
(potentially) each of two opposites, or to be mdeteimunate. 

29. GAG phy Aextéov y ktA Cf M. 10828 11-15 n 

33. The logic of the passage requires A’s reading 4 tpijpns 9 08 
tpiypyns. The vulgate reading is due to homoioteleuton. 

1008419. We may place a comma either (with Alexander and Bonitz) 
after or (with Bekker and Chuist) before dvdyxy. In ll. 13~15 the 
word to be understood with the infinitives 1s not dvdyx«y but gorw, ‘it 
is possible’, and we should expect ddva: to be in the same con- 
struction here and dvdyxy to go with what follows. But if it does, 
GAnbes Siatpotvra A€yew must be construed differently im Il. 19, 21. 
In |. r9 the construction will be ‘one must either be saying what is 
true when one divides’; in] 21 ‘if it 1s not true to speak dividing’ , 
i.e, asserting ‘Ais B’ and ‘Ais not B’ separately, ‘This objection 
1s less serious than the objection to taking dvdyen with ddvar 

21. ot héyet te tatita, ‘he does not say what he professes to say’. 

23. mpdtepoy elpytat, L006) 14, 100726 

ZI. oUTe yap odtws odr obx otrws, a reminiscence of 7heae/, 183 A. 

ba ‘The question 1s, ‘Is the man who thinks either that A is B, or 
that A is not B, wrong, but the man who thinks both nght?’ 
According to the reading of A> and Alexander, tno alternatives are 
suggested in ll. 3-7: (1) If the latter 1s not right, what is meant by 
saying ‘such is the nature of things’? Surely this view means that 
things have zo nature. (2) If he 1s not right, but more right than the 
man who thinks that Ais B or that Ais not B, then a determinate 
chaiacter 1s already assigned to things. 

The obvious third possibility, that the man who thinks both zs 
right, 1s omitted, and the omission 1s unaccountable. Alexander twice 
(297. 33, 298. 6) introduces this possibility, but it 1s not clear that he 
had it in his text. 

If we follow the 1eading of EJ, the two alternatives mentioned are: 
(x) Ifthe man who thinks both 1s mght, what is meant by saying that 
such is the nature of things? (2) If he 1s not nght, but the man who 
thinks definitely that Ais B or that A is not B 1s more right, a deter- 
minate nature 1s already assigned to things. 

This can haidly be the meaning. The second alternative is just 
that which Aristotle’s opponents would not admit, so that no statement 
of the consequences of it has any force as against them. One may 
feel sure at any rate that 71m 1. 51s needed. On the other hand EJ 
are probably nght in not reading py inl. 3. Without py the sentence 
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may be interpreted in eithe: of two ways ‘What 1s meant by saying 
that the nature of things 1s such?’ I.e. (1) what intelligible account 
can be given of a state of things in which, whatever A and B are, the 
only truth 1s ‘A is both B and not B’? Or, (2) they have no nght to 
say that the nature of things is such as they describe it, for 1t 
will be true only to say that it both 1s and 1s not such 

15. I have restored the reading of A® and Alexander, Badifew 
Setv. The point 1s, as the corresponding instance of the precipice 
shows, not that a man cannot think both that he 1s walking to Megara 
and that he 1s not, but that he cannot think both that he ought to 
walk to Megaia and that he ought not. 

éwey is bracketed by Christ as due to diltography of evéws, but 
may be defended by reference to vixrwp 101010. In both cases 
Anstotle seems to be thinking of people who may dream something 
foolish but do not act on it when they wake up . 

19-27. The admission of objective tiuth in judgements of value, 
Aristotle contends, involves the admission of objective truth in judge- 
ments of fact. There is no sense in saying that ‘1t would be a good 
thing to see a man’ 1s objectively true, if everything that is a man can 
with equal truth be said not to be a man. Judgements of value are 
meaningless apart fiom judgements of fact. 

Further, people’s actions show that they ascribe objective truth to 
judgements of value, and therefore also to judgements of fact. 

27, G\Ad wept TS Gpewvoy Kat x<tpov, a lemuniscence of Zheaes 171 E— 
172B 








Refutation of the argumenis for the denial of the law of contradichon, 
and for asserting that all appearances are tiue (ch. 5) 


1009? 6. The denial of the law of contradiction stands 01 falls with 
the theory of Protagoias (1) If everything that 1s thought 1s true, 
every statement must be both true and false, for many people make 
contrary judgements and each believes the other to be wrong. And 
(2) if everything both is and is not, all opinions must be true, for the 
opinions people hold are opposite to one another 

16 Those who are led to this view by real difficulties can easily 
be cured, because it 1s their way of thinking and not theu arguments 
that we must meet, those who argue for the sake of aigument can 
only be cured by 1efuting their very words 

22 (1) For the former, the view that contradictoies are alike true 
arises from observation of the fact that in the sensible world contranes 
come from the same thing. If that which 1s not cannot come to be, 
the thing must have pieviously had both the contrary qualities—cf, the 
‘everything in everything’ of Anaxagoras and Democritus 


go We shall reply that (a) they are in a sense mght, but also in 
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a sense wrong because they foiget that being has two senses. The 
same thing 1s potentially, but not actually, possessed of contrary 
qualities. (4) We shall ask them to admit another kind of substance, 
which is unchangeable. 

38. (2) The belief that all appearances are true comes also, to some 
people, from observation of the sensible world. (@) Truth, they think, 
should not be tested by merely counting heads, and people have 
contrary opinions, so that if the majority were ill or mad, the healthy 


or sane minority would (if counting heads were decisive) be judged to 
be ull or mad 


by, (2) Again, the sensations of other animals conflict with ours, 
and a man’s own sensations vary with time, and there is no reason for 
calling one truer than another. Cf Democritus. 

12, (c) They identify thought with sensation, and sensation with 
physical impression. This view 1s found in Empedocles, Democritus, 
Parmenides, Anaxagoras, and even (it is said) in Homer. If the great 
masters are so sceptical about truth, the beginner may well despair. 

1to10o?z1 The ground of this opinion 1s the identification of reality 
with the sensible world, in which there 1s much of the indeterminate. 
These thinkers 1eflected that the sensible world 1s always changing, 
and that about the changing nothing true can be said. Hence the 
extreme view of the Heracliteans like Cratylus, who would not commit 
himself to saying anything at all, and held that so far from entering 
the same river twice, one cannot enter it even once. 

15 We answer: (a) It is not so certain that the changing, when it 
is changing, is not That which is losing an attribute still has some- 
thing of what it loses ; of that which is coming to be, something must 
already be. If something 1s perishing, there must d¢ something which 
perishes, and if something 1s coming to be, there must de something 
out of which, and something by whose agency, it comes to be. 

22. (2) Qualitative change is different from quantitative Quantity 
may be always changing, but it is in respect of their quality that we 
know things. 

25. (c) It is only a small part—the part that immediately surrounds 
us—even of the sensible world that exhibits constant change; it would 
be more reasonable to deny change of the universe because the greater 
part is unchanging. 

32. (Z) We must try to convince these thinkers too that there is an 
unchanging reality. After all, those who deny the law of contradiction 
imply that all things are at rest rather than in motion, for if all things 


have already all attributes there 1s nothing for them to change to. 
2573 1 aD 
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further arguments agaist the P1otagorean view 


by, (a) Even if the senses cannot be deceived about their special 
objects, imagination is not the same thing as sensation. 

g. (2) Surely people cannot really feel doubtful whether things are 
such as they appear at a distance or near at hand, to the sick or to 
the healthy, the weak or the strong, the sleeping or the waking. 
For (1) people do not as a matter of fact put their dreaming fancies 
into action. 

ir (i1) Regarding the future, as Plato says, the opinion of the man 
who knows and that of the layman are not equally valid. 

14. (ui) The opmion with which a sense furnishes us about its own 
object 1s more valid than that which it suggests regarding the object 
of anothei (even a kindred) sense. No sense contiadicts itself at the 
same moment about the same object, noi at different moments with 
regard to the actual sensation, but only with regard to the object 
A wine may taste sweet at one time and not at another, if it or the 
taster has changed, but sweetness is always the same definite character, 
which everything that is to be sweet must wecessarzly possess. But 
these theories destroy necessity as they destroy substance, 

go. (c) In general, if only the perceptible exists, there would be 
nothing if there were not living beings, for there would be no 
sensation. But there must be, independent of sensation, substrata 
which cause the sensation, for sensation 1s not 1ts own object, and 
there must be something prior to sensation, for the movei is prior to 
the moved. The fact that sentient being and sevsum are correlative 
makes no difference to the argument. 


1009°7 éire is answered by kal ef |. 12. 

18, Bias. This means intellectual, not physical compulsion Cf 
ro1r®z5 and Zop. 105° 16 gor. 8 7 prev eraywyn ribavwrepov .. 6 88 
ovlAoyirpos Biagrixwrepoy Kal mrpos Tots dyTiWoyiKods évepyéorepor. 

20-22 Cf 1005) 2-5 n, 

a1, The sense demands that tacwg shall go with todrwy and éXeyxos 
with tod év TH pwvy Adyou, and Alexander (303 14) takes the words so. 

QI-22, Tod év TH havy Adyou and tot év tots dvéuacw are alternative 
ways of speaking of the same thing; +’ therefore is to be omitted, with 
A> and apparently Alexander (303. 12), 

34. of Kara tatrd dy would have to mean ‘not accoiding to the 
same sense of “bemg”’. But it 1s doubtful Greek for this. Alexander 
seems to have read xara radréd dy Suvdper xtA (304. 20-22), but it is 
bette to treat 6v as an emblema, 


37 GdAny tivd odciavy kTrA. ‘ Another substance 1s contained among 
existing things,’ 
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by. y wept Té gatvdpeva, dAyOea, ‘the “truth in appearances ” 
doctrine’, 

11-33. Bonitz argues that Anstotle attaches too much portance to 
isolated phrases of the early thinkers Certainly neither Empedocles 
nor Democntus nor Parmenides nor Anaxagoras can fairly be charged 
with consistent sensationalism. Empedocles’ denial of the reality of 
generation and destruction; Democritus’ denial of the reality of the 
secondary qualities; Parmenides’ antithesis between the way of truth 
and the way of opinion (it is from the latter that the passage quoted 
fiom him comes) are sufficient evidence of a rationalistic strain in them ; 
and as for Anaxagoras, all that Anstotle cites against him is a traditional 
obtter dictum, itself capable of a harmless enough interpretation. They 
did not deliberately identify thought with sensation, but in their time 
the two things had not been cleatly distinguished, so that it was im- 
possible for them to be definitely esther rationalists or sensationalists. 

18 thy ew, clearly ‘their bodily state’, and wapedy, ‘the object 
present to sense’ (so Al. 263. 7, Phil. n De An. 485. 24); only 
thus can the identification of dpdvyois with dAXoiwors be established 
But Empedocles failed to distinguish, iather than expressly identified 
them. ODiels’s tianslation of apés wapedv, ‘nach dem Jeweiligen 
korperlichen Verhaltnis ’ (Emp fi. 106), is less hkely to be nght 

20-21. Socov.. mwapioraro = fi, 108. 

22-25 Theophr. De Sens 3 quotes this flagment(fr. 16) in the form 


4 \ € 4 > of ~ , 7 
as yap éxdoror eye Kpadow pedéov roduTAdyxTov, 
Tws véos avOparowwt TapéornKev 


Aristotle 1s piobably as usual quoting from memory, but his 
wapiorara: (for which Diels compares gpaca: Theocr. 1. 78, epara 
ib. 2. 149, Sappho fr. 13) is more hkely to be the onginal form than 
the easier rapéorynxev. I have restored éxdoror’, the best attested 
reading (EJ T'heophr.). 

25. 75 yap whéov éott vornpa. mAéov in the other passage of 
Parmenides in which we find it (fr. 9 3 Diels) means ‘full’, but the 
first line of the present fragment suggests that Theophrastus’ inter- 
pretation of 7d wAéov as 7d trepBdAdov is right (cf Asc). Thought 
varies according as the hot or the cold in one’s body predominates ; 
it 1s better and purer when the hot p1edommates. 

25-28, Anaxagoras was not a subjectivist; he believed in the 
objective validity of science, and can have meant by this remark hittle 
more than that we can find good or evil in the world according to the 
presumptions with which we approach tt 

28. Anstotle does not commit himself to this interpretation of 
Homer, and in A. 983° 33 he declines to rationalize Oceanus, Tethys, 
and Styx into a philosophy 

30. Kelobar &ddNoppovdovra. The phrase, quoted again in De Az, 
404% 30, 1s not to be found im the text of Homer, and //, xxin. 698 Kad 8 
ahAobpovéovra peta odiaw cicay dyovres does not refer to Hector 
For similar instances of loose quotation from Homer cf. /ud. Ar 
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507.52. In De An. 404*%29 Democritus is said to have quoted the 
phrase, and he may have had it in his text of Homer. 

31-33. These lines bring out most clearly the fact that Aristotle 15 
taking dpdvyais as meaning knowledge, not merely thought 

g8. Ta werdpeva Sidkev is a proverbial phrase, cf. Leutsch and 
Schneidewin, Paroemzographt Graeci, u. 677 

1010? 6, *Emiyappos, fi. 252 Kabel. Timaeus af Clem. Strom, 1, 
14.64 2 says that Xenophanes was contemporary with Epicharmus 
(ff ¢ 486), but anothe: account makes him consideiably older (born 
c. 618). We cannot be sure of his date, but the most probable 
view 1s that he was born about 565 (Burnet § 55). In WZheaet 
152 Epicharmus appears in opposition to the Eleatics, as main- 
taining the eternal becoming and petishing of all things. Diogenes 
Laertius (ii, 12) has preserved several verses of his in the Herachtean 
vein, Schwegler suggests that Epicharmus may have said of Xeno- 
phanes ovr’ cixdrws A€yer ovr’ G.ANO7H, while Zeller and Gompeiz think he 
said the views of Xenophanes were tiue but paiadoxical Gomperz 
suggests the line 

eindrws pey ovK ea TOO GAN GAabéws Ea. 

12 Cratylus is especially important in view of the faet that accoid- 
ing to Aristotle (A 9872 32) his was the earliest philosophical influence 
under which Plato came. 

15-35 Bz nghtly points out that m these arguments Auistotle only 
succeeds in showing that there are unchanging elements in the universe, 
not that there 1s no change (which he would not have wished to show) 
nor that change 1s reconcilable with the law of contradiction. But 
most certainly the 1econciliation 1s not to be achieved, as Bz suggests, 
by making the law of contradiction apply not to things but only to 
notions. Rather it is to be met by emphasizing the dua in the law of 
contradiction; once this is done, no fact of change can impair its 
validity 

16. Christ’s instinct was not at fault in suspecting the phrase éyec 
Twa ahnO_ Aoyov, which 1s unexampled in Aristotle. dAn64 does not 
occur in A> and does not seem to have been read by Asclepuus; 
it 1s doubtless a gloss 

22 Bekker 1s probably nght in reading i€vas eis Amerpov. elvan ex 
dreipov occurs in most manuscripts Ina 994° 3, and eis dareipov otons 
in Pol. 125841. But in the former AP reads iéva:, and in the latter 
tovons 1S an easy emendation. A 1074229, Pol. 1257> 25, 26, 24 
are not very good paiallels to the manuscript 1eading in the present 
passage 

23. The change of quality here contrasted with change of quantity 
is not alteration but generation and destruction. This is change xara 
To €ld0s OF Kard THY obatay, and one sense of 76 roudv 18 4 THs obalas 
Siahopd (A. 1020 r4, cf Cas. 3> 20, Soph, £7 178» 37), 

33. waar, T00g* 36. 

bg-g With the manuscript reading we must inteipiet ‘ first they say 
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that not even sensation 1s false if 1t be of an object peculiar to one sense; 
but imagination is not the same as sensation’. ‘ Not even’ here 1s 
pointless, and it is difficult to supply ‘they say’. Alexander (as Bz. 
pointed out) and Asclepius seem to have read 008° €t 4 ateOyots ph 
WeuSis, and this 1s probably mght add zz apodosz after a conditional 
clause is common in Aristotle (cf. dud. Ar. 334 42), but is irregular 
enough, especially in the double negative form ot... dAd’ ot, to 
account for the corruption. 

‘2 tod ye i8iou itself contains a criticism of the sensationalist view. 
‘Our first point is that not even if perception 1s true—not percep- 
tion in general, as ¢hey say, but perception of an object peculiar to 
one sense’, &c For the most part Anstotle holds that perception of 
the i§ia aicPyra is infallible (De An. 418412, 427512, 430° 29, De 
Sensu 442° 8), butin De An 428 18 he says ‘it 1s true or has as litle 
falsity as possible’, 

3. 4 pavtacia ot tadtév TH aicOjoe. In Theae/ 152 Plato says 
gpavracia dpa kai alcOyous radrov, but Aristotle has assigned a special 
meaning to davracia. He uses it often in the general sense, correspond- 
ing exactly to daiver Oar, and meaning ‘ appeaiance to sense or thought ’. 
But it also means the action of the mind which we call imagination, 
and is then defined as kivynows dxd tis alcOyoews THS KaT évépyeiay 
yeyvonevn (De An. 429° 1) or alcbyois tis doGerjs (Rhef 13704 28). 

3-9. There is no real difficulty, Aristotle thinks, mn distinguishing 
the normal from the abnormal. So in the fics he defines virtue by 
reference to the dpdvyos and thinks that it 1s easy to recognize the 
dpoviysos. Cf. his answer to the question why men like to be in the 
society of the beautiful: ruddAod 76 éparypa (Diog. Laert. v. 1. 20) 

8. wérepov & rots xaevdouow kth. The objection is borrowed from 
LTheael. 157 E sq 

I2. @omep kat MArAdtav Adve, Zheae’. 171 E, 178 c 8q. 

15 Tod &Adorpiou Kai iSiou, 1.e the perception kara cupP_eByKes 
by one sense of the object of another sense, as of the sweetness of an 
orange by sight, 1s not equally valid with the perception of the object 
proper to the sense in question. For the doctrine of peiception xara, 
ovpBeByxds (which 1s really not perception but mference) cf. De Ax. 
4188 20, 

16. tod wAngtov kat tod airfis Alexander interprets ‘nor, of the 
objects of the sense itself, 1s the perception of the near no mote valid 
(than that of the distant)’, But the supplying of 7 rod wéppw is 
difficult, and, further, the reference to the distance of the object has 
already been made in 1. 5 and would be a mere repetition here. The 
first difficulty, but not the second, is met by Bz.’s conjecture of drofev 
for atris, which 1s to some extent confirmed by Asc. 282. 3. 
Probably Bullinger and Goebel are 1ight in supposing Aristotle to mean 
that a sense perceives its own object more accurately than it perceives 
kata cupP_eByxds the object of a cognate sense. Taste and smell are 
cognate senses (De Sensu 440 29 cyeddv ydp eos Td adtd mdGos, cf. 
44304, De Ax, 421216, 26). This distinction is more akin to that 
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mentioned in the first part of the sentence than that between a near 
and a distant object. 

19~30. Bz. thinks that Aristotle here comes 1ound to the true form 
of the law of contiadiction, m which it refers to the eternal identity of 
the notion, not to the impossibility of contradiction in a thing at a given 
time. The distinction, however, which Aristotle draws 1s not that 
between thing and notion but that between the combination of subject 
and attiibute and the bare attiibute. A subject which now has one 
attiibute may later have another, but the attribute remains always self- 
identical and never becomes its opposite. 

32 pytetdaicbyra.. aicOypara, ‘neither the sensible qualities nor 
the sensations’. Alexander's inte1p1etation seems in one place (315. 35) 
to presuppose the reading pyde ra aicOyuara, which Chiist adopts 
But elsewhere (316 20) he implies a reference to both aic@yrdé and 
aicOjpara, though perhaps in the reverse oider to that in EJ. Ab’s 
reading nde ra alcOyra. etvaris to be explained by homouoteleuton. A 
reference merely to aic@yuara would be rather pointless, the interesting 
thing is the statement that if the senses disappeared the sensible 
qualities would disappeai. This is in accordance with Aristotle’s 
usual doctrine: 4 tod aicfytod evépyea Kai THs aicbycews 7 adr pév 
gore kal pla, 7d 8 elvan od tadrov airais, De An. 425525. Apart from 
the aic@yrixov, the aicPyrdéy has a merely potential existence. Cf the 
whole passage 425° 25—426» 8. On the other hand in the Cavegories 
(7> 36—82 12) he argues that the aic@yrdv 1s prio: to the aicOyous and 
not destroyed by its destruction ; but there 76 aiofyrdv seems to mean 
the sensible body, what Auistotle here calls 76 troxeiuevov It 1s true 
that he there describes Gepydv, yAvkv, wixpdv as persisting as well as 
body when aicfyors 1s destroyed, but this may be 1econciled with his 
other statements if we take it to mean that when sensation ceases 
something peisists which 1s capable of being perceived, when theie 1s 
sensation again, as hot, sweet, or bitter. 

TOrI2 1, Kav ei Adyerot kTA. In Caf 7> 15—84 12 it is argued that 
though most terms which are mpds dAAyAa are dua tr dice. SO that 
neither exists in the absence of the other, the relation of the knowable 
to knowledge and of the perceptible to perception is an exception 
In A. 15 one of the three kinds of wpdés 7, that of which the 
measurable, the knowable, the perceptible are instances, 1s said to be 
npos Te because something else is relative to it, 1.e. 1t 1s implied that 
these terms aie logically prior to their corielatives. 


Refutahon of Protagoras continued (ch. 6) 


1OII# 3. Some of our opponents, whether genuinely convinced or 
arguing for argument’s sake, ask who 1s to decide which is the healthy 
man, and generally who 1s to judge. Thus is hke asking whether we 
are asleep o1 waking. All such questions imply the demand fo 
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a proof of everything ; our opponents foiget that the starting-point of 
demonstration is not demonstration Our genuine opponents can 
easily be persuaded of this. 

15. Those who demand to be refuted by a ‘knock-down’ argument 
ask for what is impossible, since they claim the privilege of self- 
contradiction—a claim, it 1s true, which contradicts itself. But we 
can argue as follows: (a) Unless all things are relative, it 1s not 
the case that all that seems 1s true, for what seems always seems 
to some one. ‘Those, therefore, who are willing to subject their view to 
discussion must say, not that that which seems 1s, but that it is for him 
to whom it seems, when 1t seems, to the sense to which and under the 
conditions under which it seems. Otherwise they will contradict 
themselves, for the same thing may seem honey to the sight but not 


to the taste. 
28 For to those who maintain the theory in its unqualified form, 


because the same things appear different to different people, at 
different times, or to different senses, we may answer that things do 
not appear with contradictory attributes to the same sense, in the 
same respect, manner, and time. With these qualifications, my 
sensation 1s true. Or perhaps our eristic opponents will answer 
‘only true for you’. They must, in fact, make everything relative, 
so that nothing has come into being or will be unless some one has 
first thought it. If anything has come into being, or will be, without 
any one’s having thought so, all things are not relative to opinion. 

by. (6) If a thing is one, it 1s one in relation to one thing or to 
a definite number of things; if the same thing 1s half and equal, at 
all events its equality 1s not relative to that which 1s double of it. 
(:) If, then, m relation to a thinker, man 1s that which 1s thought, the 
thinker cannot be aman. (11) If everything 1s 1n relation to a thinker, 
the thinker will be in relation to an infinite number of specifically 
different things. 

13. We have shown, then, that the law of contradiction 1s the most 
indubitable of all laws, what absurdities follow from its denial, and on 
what grounds the denial rests. Now since contradictones cannot be truly 
predicated of the same subject, the same thing cannot have contrary 
attributes. For of two contiaries one 1s a privation of substance, 1.e. 
the demial of a predicate to a definite subject class. If a subject has 
contrary attributes, then, it has them in different respects, or one in 
a particular respect and another without qualification. 


IOI? 3 raita. What Aristotle has been discussing immediately 
before 1s the doctiine that whatever appeals 1s true, and it 1s this, 
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rather than the denial of the law of contradiction, that ratra refers to. 
It is this that he endeavours to refute inl. 17 sqq. He divides the 
supporters of this view into ‘those who are convinced’ and ‘ those 
who maintain it for the sake of argument’. Yet he says (1 10) that 
they are evidently of convinced He must mean that, though con- 
vinced by the considerations adduced in 1009) 2—11 that everything 
that appears is true, they are not convinced, to the extent of expressing 
their conviction in practice, that there 1s any 1eal difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing health from disease or waking from sleeping. 

What Aristotle says in ll, 6-13 1s said as though it applied to both 
types of believers in wav 76 awdpuevov ddyGés. Yet he continues 
(I. 13), ‘these can easily be peisuaded, but those who are satisfied 
only with compulsion in argument aie asking what is impossible’. 
The latter are clearly of rots Adyous Tovrous udvov A€yovres, and ovrou 
(1. 13) must be of wemecopévor (1. 3). obro: then implies that in Il. 6-13 
it 1s the honest believers that he has had in view. If you point out to 
them that their actions are iconsistent with their theo1y (1. 11) 
and that a study of logic would have shown them that demonstration 
must not be expected everywhere (ll. 11-13, cf. 1005>3), they 
will give up their view. But those who argue merely for the sake 
of argument are harder to deal with. Arguments from piactice will 
not appeal to them, and it is no use pointing out that their views are 
mconsistent, since they hold that contiadictories can both be true 
(ll. 15, 16), Nevertheless, in the hope of finding them accessible to 
argument somewhe1e, Aristotle proceeds in 1. 14 to point out weak- 
nesses in their view. 

Christ (S¢adza 65) ploposed to meet the difficulty about ofro: by 
reading otro... <Aé€yovres 1. 16 before ciot dé rwes 1]. 3. But the 
accepted older can be interpreted as above, though no doubt the 
passage 1s a confused one. 

6. 7G dopety xrA, The question here dismissed by Aristotle 1s 
mentioned by Plato (Zheaef 1588) and plays an important part in 
Descartes (Zed, 1. 1) 

7-13 Cf. 1005> 2—5 n. 

13 dtrodetgews yop dpx} obk darddetéis eotiv, cf. Fost An 1 3. 

15 thy Biay, cf. 1009818 

16 évavtia ydp «tA. (1) Alexandei interprets: ‘They demand 
to be made to contiadict themselves, when the very substance of their 
theory 1s self-contradiction ’ But this mterpretation of évaytia ... el- 
met &£ovow is difficult to accept. (2) Bullinger interprets: ‘ They 
claim the nght to make contrary statements, while their very demand 
that they shall be refuted logically (1 15) implies the contrary of this’, 
since logical proof implies the law of contradiction But since the 
first évayvria means ‘ mufually contrary statements’, the second évayria 
must also mean this, or the epigram is spoilt. (3) The most natural 
meaning of the words in themselves is perhaps, ‘their claim to the 
privilege of self-contiadiction 1s in itself a self-contradictory claim ’,— 
as Aristotle points out, e,g.,m ror2? 15-17. This does not connect 
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so readily as Alexandei s interpretation with the preceding words, of 
& év tO Adyw rHV Biav povoy Lyrotvres ddivarov Lytrotow, but the 
connexion intended may be that since the claim of these thinkers 1s 
a nakedly self-contradictory one, they are not likely to be convinced 
by any refutation, which could only amount to pomting out con- 
tradictions in their view. It 1s, however, not so much because their 
claim is self-contradictory, but because it 1s a claim to the privilege of 
self-contradiction, that no refutation they can meet with will satisfy 
them (a8uvarov {yrotow) It 1s better therefore (4) to take évavria yap 
cirety a€iodow as giving the reason for the previous words, and eifis 
évavria, A€yovres aS a Supplementary criticism, akin to that expressed 
in ro12h15~14. ‘For they claim the privilege of self-contradiction— 
a claim, it 1s true, which fiom the outset contradicts itself.’ This 
seems on the whole the best interpretation. (5) It has been suggested 
that the words mean ‘for the instant they contradict themselves, they 
claim that they have a nght to do so’. For this construction we 
might compaie AZefeor. 371° 6 oBavuow etOds yeyvopevyv. But most 
readers will probably feel that Anstotle would have expressed this 
meaning otherwise. (6) Richards’s (ox) dgtotew, ‘they demand that 
we shall not contiadict ourselves, when ¢key contradict themselves fiom 
the outset’ gives no satisfactory connexion with the previous clause. 

24. 9, ‘to the sense to which it appears’. This 1s inserted to meet 
the difficulty that what appears of a certain quality to one sense may 
per accidens appear of a contrary quality to another (so Al. 319 37— 
320. 7, cf, roro> 14-19 and 77 airy ye aicOjoe IOTI4 34). 

és. Alexander (320. 7-14) explains this as meaming ‘ for that organ 
to which it appears’, and supposes it is inserted to meet the fact that 
if one eye 1s healthy and the other diseased, a thing may look both 
white and not white. This seems to be what is conveyed by 77 airy 
ye kal kata 76 aire aicPyoe inl. 34; os answers rather to dcavrws in 
l. 35. Bz. 1s therefore probably nght im supposing that the reference 
is to differences such as those of distance (cf. 10105, 6). ‘ What 
appears x 1s x at the distance at which, and generally under the 
conditions under which, it appears x.’ 

The effect of the sentence 1s that if the people who believe that 
appearances ale true wish their view to bear discussion (dréyew Adyov) 
they must qualify the statement in such a way as to avoid asserting 
the absolute existence of anythng The necessary qualifications of 
their view will deprive it of half its meaning, since they will restrict 
the authority of sense to the precise circumstances m which the 
sensation occurs.. But mstead of pointing this out Aristotle goes on 
to say (1.24) that if they do not qualify their statement, they will break 
the law of contradiction—which of course to them 1s no objection 
at all. 

28-31. mods ye tols... GAn@q_ Aristotle meant to continue with 
something hke padia 4 daravryois (Al. 321. 1), ‘we can easily reply’, 
but instead the actual reply is given in | 34 GAN od tt 77 adr, &c. 
Jaeger points out that Alexander (321. 3) treats cal da totro wav? 


a 
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dpoiws elvat Wevdy Kat adynOy not as part of the statement of the Pio- 
tagorean theory (as our interpretation takes it to be) but as the begin- 
ning of Anstotle’s reply, the statement of an absurd consequence 
following from the theory. He therefore supposes some such words 
as épotper Ort cup Baiver avrots Td raat pawvdouevov dAxnGés elvar to have 
dropped out by homoioteleuton afte: dAnOés eivas (1. 30), and takes 
ovre...otre... GAN ov 71.. (Il 31-34) to form a continuous state- 
ment of the situation with regard to contradictions of the senses. But 
the inserted words are somewhat pointless when the Protagoreans have 
just been described as 76 hasvopevov dacxovras dAyOes eivar. Further, 
while otre yap... & refeis to the contradictions of the senses which 
prima facie lend colour to Protagoras’ theory, in GAN’ ot Tr. . . xpdve 
Aristotle takes his stand on the fact which enables him to refute the 
theory. For these reasons I prefer Bonitz’s interpretation. But 
otre yap... & Should not be put within brackets, as it 1s by Bonitz, 
since ravayria daivera: has to be understood with ry airy... aicOjoet 

29 Tas mdédat eipnpdvas aitias, cf. 1009%38—r1o10#15. These 
reasons are briefly summarized in 1011 31-34. 

33- 1 per yap doy «rh. The famous experiment of holding an 
object between two crossed fingers is referred to again in De Jusomn. 
460> 20, Probl. 95814, 959215, 965%36. The reason for the 
illusion given in 965%37, didre duciv aicOyrnpios datépefa, 1S in- 
sufficient. If that were the whole explanation we should feel the 
object as two when we hold it between two fingers in their ordinary 
position. The 1eason rathei 1s that we are perceiving one object with 
two organs which are not used to being in contact with a single 
object. 

34. For dd’ od th... ye, the reading of all the best manuscripts, cf, 
Phys 258> 22, Pol, 1282%11, Cat. 6%2, De Caelo 271%18, De Sensu 
439*32. Bz’s conjecture ov rou is appaiently not supported, as he 
thinks, by Al. 322. 2. 

by. todt dv ein GdnOés xth., Le 7d havopevov av ely ddnbes & dai- 
verat Kai ore daiverac kal 7 rat ws (223) But if this is so, these 
thinkers must always state this qualification (» 1-3), they must make 
everything relative to opinion and sensation ( 4, 5), which is absurd 
in view of the fact that things often happen without being thought of 
beforehand (> 5-7). 

7 ét et €y ktX §©‘ Furthe, if a thing 1s one, it 1s relative to one 
thing or to some determinate number of things; and if the same thing 
is both half and equal, still the equal as such 1s not relative to the 
double to which the half as such is relative. From this two con- 
clusions follow: (1) ‘If, in relation to the thinking subject, man and 
the object of thought be the same, man will not be the thinking subject 
but the object of thought’ This argument may be put thus: If 
man 1s man simply because he is thought to be so, his being is 
comprised in a relation to a thinking subject In this relation he can 
only be that which is relative to thinking subject, viz., object of 
thought ; and since the relation 1s his whole being he cannot also be 
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a thinking subject. I.e if the esse of man be percip7z, he cannot 
perctpere. Which is absurd. 

(2) The second argument may be put thus. ‘If everything 1s 
relative to the thinking subject, the thinking subject 1s relative to an 
infinite number of specifically different things’, and therefore, since 
each relative term has a corielative different from that of any 
other relative term (Il. 7-9), the thinking subject will have to include 
in it an infinite number of specifically different aspects, so that 
definition of 1t will be impossible. Which 1s absurd. 

The balance of authority 1s in favour of zpos drepa in 1. 12, but 
evidently dweipa would give a good sense. 

1g-15. The summary here given covers the contents of 1005b8— 
ro1r> 12. dm... does, ch 3 10038-3453 rh cupBaiver tots offre 
héyouct, cf ch. 4, 81 ti obtw Adyour, cf chs. 5, 6 

18, otx FtTTov, ‘no less than it is a contrary’. For the doctrine cf. 


I. 1055 11-29. Contrariety is orépyows redela (1055 34) OF reer 
(@. 1046” 14). 


Ig. otoiag 5€ orépyots, ‘and privation of the positive, substantial 
natuie ’—mo1e commonly in this connexion called eos. 


Law of excluded middle proved (ch. 7). 


ror? 23 (1) We start by defining truth and falsehood Falsehood 
is saying of that which is that it 1s not, or of that which 1s not that it 
is, truth is saying of that which is that it is, or of that which 1s not 
that 1t 1s not, Therefore he who says that a thing 1s or 1s not says 
what 1s either true or false; but if the subject is a middle term between 
contradictories, neither that which 1s noi that which 1s not is being 
said to be or not to be. 

29. (2) The middle term will be either a real inteimediate (as grey 
is between black and white) or a neutral (as that which is neither man 
nor horse is intermediate between them), In the latter case it cannot 
change, for change is from not-A to A or from A to not-A; but the 
intermediates that really exist are constantly being observed to change. 
In the former case there would be change to white which was not from 
not-white—but it 1s never obsei ved. 

101272. (3) The law may be proved from the principle that thought 
must either affirm or deny whenever it 1s true or false, which follows from 
the definition of true and false judgement (the former means affirming 
or denying in one way, the latter affirming or denying in another). 

5. (4) There must be a middle between every two contradictomies, 
if the theory 1s genuinely maintained; so that (on the logical side) a 
man can say what 1s neither true noi untrue, and (on the metaphysical) 
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there will be a middle between ‘being and not-being, and therefore 
a sort of change other than generation and decay. 

g. (5) In classes in which the denial of one term implies the 
assertion of its contrary there must still be a middle (e.g a number 
which is neither odd nor not odd); but the absurdity of this 1s seen 
from the definition of such contraries. 

12, (6) The denial of the law multiplies indefinitely the number of 
reals, If besides A and not-A there is B which 1s neither, there will 
be also C which is neither B nor not-B, D which 1s neithe: C nor not- 
C, and so on. 

15. (7) A negation indicates meiely the absence of a positive 
quality, so that there 1s no room for a middle between negation and 
affirmation, 

17. Some thinkers have been led to this, as to other paradoxical 
beliefs, by the failure to cope with e1istic arguments, others by the 
demand for a proof of everything In answering all alike we take our 
stand on definition, which 1s implied im all significant speech. 

24. While the saying of Heraclitus, that all things are and are not, 
seems to make all statements true, the view of Anaxagoras, that there 
is a middle between coniradictories (for his ‘ mixture’ can be called 
neither good nor not good), seems to make all statements false 


ror? 28. The reading of Ale and Bz, sat 6 A€ywr rotro (se 76 
petady avripacews), gives a less good sense than that of EJT Asc.°, cai 
6 A€ywv. Aristotle has laid it down (ll. 26, 27) that to say of 7d dy 
that it 1s not or of ro py ov that it 1s is false, and that to say 
of 76 av that it 1s or of ro wy ov that it 1s not is true. It does 
not follow fiom this that to say of 7d peragd dvripacews that 
it is or that it is not 1s either tiue o1 false, since 76 peragv 
avripacews is just neither dv nol py ov. Rather it follows that to 
say of anything (which is the sense we get 1f we omit rotro) that it 
is or that it 1s not is either tiue or false. But (28, 29) our opponent, 
in saying that ro peragd dvrupacews 18, 18 not saying either of ro 6v or 
of ro pa) ov that it 1s o1 that it 1s not, and therefore his statement 1s 
neither true nor false, which 1s absuid. ‘Therefore 76 peraéd dvrt- 
gacews is not anything. It 1s to be noted (1) that Aristotle does not 
assume merely that to say of what is that it 1s not or of what is not 
that it 1s is false, and that to say of what is that it 1s or of what 1s not 
that it is not 1s true, but that these are the definitions of falsity and 
truth, i.e. are convertible propositions. It is only on this assumption 
that it follows that the opponent, who maintains the existence of what 
neither 1s nor 1s not, 1s saying what is neither true nor false. (2) That 
the opponent is assumed to admit (2) the courectness of the definition of 
truth and falsity, and (2) that every judgement must be either true o1 
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false. Thus Aristotle is mferring the metaphysical form of the law of 
excluded middle—that there 1s no objective intermediate between 
contradictories—from the logical form The argument thus has value 
only ad hominem. But of this Aristotle 1s well aware; he knows that 
first principles cannot be demonstrated. 

29. ér. Hrow xTA. The peraéi may be thought of either as a genuine 
intermediate, coming somewhere between the contradictories, or as 
between them merely in the sense of being neither of them. On the 
latter supposition, it cannot change (for change is from not-good to 
good or from good to not-good, but the peragéd is neither good nor 
not-good); but wherever theie 1s a peragv, we can observe it changing 
into the extremes between which it hes (for change is just from 
extreme to extreme, from extreme to intermediate, or from inter- 
mediate to extreme). Therefore there 1s no such thing as a pera&i 
of contradictories in the sense of a mere neutral between them. But 
secondly, if the peraéd is a genuine intermediate, since there can 
be change from intermediate to extreme there can be change from 
what 1s not not-white to white; but this 1s evidently not the case.—The 
argument 1s again necessarily cucular. 

35. A> reads # # dvridaois, EJT (and perhaps Asc.) ein ay tis. 
Bz thinks that Alexande: read 4 dvridaons, ely dv tis, and that this 1s 
probably the true reading. But Alexander seems to have read xai 
ovTus 4 dvripacis, eis NevKdv OdK ek py) AevKOD FH yéeveois (329. 36—330. 
4) Kal otrws 4 dvrimacis would be difficult to interpret strictly, and 
probably ey dv ris is the true reading. Bz’s argument that cal odtws 
ein av tis xrX. Would imply that the same conclusion had been shown 
to follow from the previous supposition is not conclusive. On either 
supposition, change from the peraéi would imply change from what 
is not not-white to white, and this is enough identity to justify kai 
OUTWS. 

IOI2* 1. pov 8 odx Sparta. There is of course tiansition to white 
from grey, which 1s not szmplceter not-white. But the transition 1s 
from grey gua not-white; it 1s the specks of black in the grey that 
change to white. 

2. didavor and vods are sometimes used indifferently,e.g De An 
433% 2, cf. 429%23; sometimes they appear as species of one genus, 
e.g. De An 414°18, An. Post. 89 7; sometimes vos appears as one 
of the ees of didvouw, e g An Post. 1006. In the first sense either 
term is used for the whole intellectual faculty, in the second d:dvora 
1S specialized so as to denote discursive, and vovs so as to denote 
intuitive thought (for the distinction cf. @. ro) It 1s probably in this 
sense that Aristotle here uses the words d:avonrdv and voynrov 

3. The editions print rodro & é& bprowod SHrov draahynbain H Wevdyrar. 
But the constiuction of déray xrA. as dependent on épioyod 1s difficult 
and (I thmk) unexampled in Aristotle. It 1s better to treat rotro.. . 
SjAov as parenthetical. Alexander seems to have taken it so (330. 
20-23). The argument then is. ‘Thought always either affirms or 
denies, whenever it 1s tiue or false; it is true when, and only when, 
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it puts subject and predicate together in one way either by affirmation 
or by negation; false when, and only when, it puts them together in 
another way, again either by affirmation or by negation. (But it 
is always true or false. I.e. it always affirms or denies)’ I.e. the 
actual process of thought confirms the law of excluded middle, 
which states that one must always affirm 01 deny (1ror1> 24). The 
aigument, as Bz. says, comes vely near to the first, but is distinguish- 
able from it 

é& Sptoyod, i.e fiom the definition of true and false as stated in 
ror 26 or in ro12? 4. 

8. petaBody tis, 1.€. another substantial change Of course there 
are’ other, non-substantial, kinds of change—alteration of quality, 
change of size, motion in space. 

g. ere év dcois yeveoww kTA. If there is a middle between contra- 
dictories, there will be a middle also between terms which are ex v2 

formae contraries but ex vz materrae contradictoiies as applied to 
a particulai genus, e.g odd and even in number. 

II, tod dpicpod Alexander thinks the definition of number 1s 
meant; but number is defined simply as zoodv diwpicpevov or rARGos Evi 
perpytév OF rANGos petpwv, povadav, OF ddvatpérwv (Index Ar 94° 8-12) 
The definition of number should contain no reference to odd or even, 
rather, odd and even are defined by reference to it (Am. Post. 73% 39). 
Aristotle 1s probably thinking of a definition of even as ‘the quality 
of the numbers that are not odd’. Bz’s view that he means the 
definition of the duecov évayriov does not appear so likely. 

In any case, as Bz. 1emarks, the principle that there cannot be 
a middle between contiadictories, which from their nature as contra- 
dictories exclude it, cannot well be proved by an appeal to 
contraries, which so far as then being contraries goes might have 
a muddle between them. But it 1s sometimes more easy to see the 
truth of a principle in a particular type of case than in its general 
form, and there is an ad hominem value in the appeal to the vey 
obvious fact that every number 1s eithe1 odd o1 even. 

1g. mdéAw yap gorat KTA ~=Bz’s interpretation 1s: If besides A and 
not-A there is B which 1s neither, there will be C which is neither 
A nor B, and D which is neither not-A noi B, and so on. But (1) this 
does not translate the Greek, and (2) there 1s nothing m the opponent’s 
premises which drives him to this conclusion, <A and B, not-A and 
B, not being contradictories, he 1s not bound to say thete 1s a middle 
between them. The tiue inte pretation must be that given by Alexande1 
If besides A and not-A there is B which is neithe1, then besides B and 
not-B there will be C which 1s neithe1, and so on. ‘For again it will 
be possible to deny B both in the duection of its affirmation and of its 
negation, and the term thus produced (“neither B nor not-B”) will 
be something.’ apds rev daow xri., 18 difficult, but no other inter- 
pretation seems possible. 

16, EA> 1ead drorépuxev, which gives no sense J 1eads dmoreé- 
gyxev, and Al.’s droddoxe (333. 22) confirms this I can find no 
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othe: instance of the perfect of dyyi, but dromépynxey appears more 
likely than Christ’s conjecture droméhaxev 

IQ Adyous épiotixods It is not clear what particular argument 
Aristotle has in view. Alexander cites the argument (334. 22) that 
since contraries are produced from the same thing, they must have 
been contained in it, so that it neither was nor was not either of them, 
and the further argument (334 35) that ‘neither 1s nor 1s not’ 1s not 
the same as either ‘1s’ or ‘1s not’ and therefore must be intermediate 
between them. As regards the first of these arguments Bz. objects 
that it cannot be called eristic since in 10092 22-25 it (or rather a 
similar argument leading up to the denial of the law of contradiction) 
was described as arising from a study of sensible facts Alexander 
may be night; an argument derived from a study of facts may be 
turned to an eristic use, or an argument invented for eristic purposes 
may seem to simple people to present a difficulty naturally ansing out 
of the facts. But the reference may be more general—to eristic 
arguments aiming not at disproving the law of excluded middle but 
at bamboozling the simple-minded by disproving both a proposition 
and its contradictory. In face of such aiguments the simple-minded 
may be ready to say ‘the pioposition 1s neither true nor not true’. 

21. 8a 7d ravrwy Cyteiv Méyor, cf. 1005) 2-5 n 

22 dmravtas To’Tous, 1 e both the classes just mentioned. 

e§ dptopod. Aristotle has in his defence of the law of contradiction 
(10064 18 sqq ) used an argument derived from the necessity of a fixed 
meaning for every term; he has also in his defence of the law of 
excluded middle (1o1r> 25) used an argument derived from the 
definitions of truth and falsity If we suppose him to be thinking of 
the earlier argument, there 1s no very close connexion between 10124 
24-28 and what precedes it. On the other view 22-28 forms 
a continuous argument. Heraclitus makes everything true, Anaxa- 
goras makes everything false, but the very definitions of truth and 
falsity (10r1> 26, 27) show both these views to be mistaken. So 
Al, 336. 10, But the text does not naturally suggest this connexion. 
Lines 22-24 point clearly to the general argument ; cf. éx rod onuaive 
Tt avayKatoy elvar abrovs with 10064 21. Lines 22-24 say briefly with 
regard to the law of excluded middle what Aristotle has shown at 
length with regard to the law of contradiction, that 1t 1s implied by 
the necessity of a fixed meaning for every term. Aristotle then 
concludes his discussion of the law of excluded middle by pointing 
out that while (the clause 1s m sense subordinate) the doctrine of 
Heraclitus makes all judgements true, that of Anaxagoras implies 
a pera€d THs avripdoews and thus makes all judgements false. And 
with this note the next chapter directly connects itgelf. 

25 déyov mavtTa evar kat ph eivat. Aristotle may have in mind 
such sayings of Heraclitus as that it 1s the same thing to be good and 
to be bad (Zep. 159% 30, Phys. 185> 21, and fm. 58-62 Diels). But 
more probably the reference is to the doctrine of wrdvra fel, cf. 10108 
IO-T5. 
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Falstly of the vrews that all judgements aie true, or that all are false, 
that ail things are at rest, or all in motton (ch 8) 


10128 29. These discussions show the eiroi of the sweeping state- 
ments that no judgements are tiue, 01 that all are true. (1) These 
statements stand or fall with the remark of Heraclitus that all judge- 
ments are true and false 

be (2) There are evidently contradictories which are not both true, 
and some which ale not both false, though the latter seems more 
possible in view of what has been said. Our argument must start by 
defining truth and falsehood. If that which it is true to assert is just 
that which it is false to deny, everything cannot be false. And if 
everything must be either affimed or demed, both statements cannot 
be false. 

1g. (3) These theories are open to the common objection that they 
refute themselves. He who says everything is true must admit that his 
opponent’s view is true and therefore his own false; and he who says 
everything is false must include his own view in the indictment. Nor 
will it do for the former to say ‘only my opponent’s view 1s false’, nor 
for the latter to say ‘only my viewis tiue’. If they do this they must 
admit an indefinite number of exceptions; e g. the latter must hold 
that the view which says the true view 1s tiue is itself true 

22, Nor is it true to say that all things are at 1est (for then the same 
things would be always true—or false, but there 1s change in this 
respect—the very holder of the view at one time was not and again will 
cease to be), nor that all things are in motion (for then everything 
would be false—a view which has been disproved—and further that 
which changes must itself de something). Nor are all things at one 
time iesting, at another moving; there is something which always 
moves the things that are moved, and the first move: must be itself 
unmoved, 


IOI2® 32, +O Thy Sidperpoy odpetpov etvar is Aristotle’s favourite 
instance of what 1s not only false but impossible, ch. A 983* to, 
® 1047) 6. 

by-2. ‘So that if the statements taken separately are impossible, 
the combination of them 1s impossible too.’ 

2. dvmipdoeis eioivy, presumably in the realm of pure thought, where 
one judgement is plainly true and its contradictory plainly false; in 
judgements of sense thee may seem to be some ground for holding 
that contradictories may both be true. The opponents of the law of 
eee should oppose it in the former case as well as in the 
atter. 
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4. kaito. Sdfed y dy «tA. From Hetaclitus’ doctiine of flux 
(roro# 7-15) the natural conclusion is that every statement becomes 
false before we have finished making it; and according to Anaxagoras’ 
doctrine of mixture (1009 27) every statement which either asserts or 
denies the identity of a mixture with any of its elements must be 
false. 

6. év Tots érdvw Adyous, 10062 18-22 

g. The tradition 1s much divided as to the reading here Neither of 
the manuscript readings makes sense, but with a minimum of alteration 
we get an excellent sense by reading ei 8¢ unbév dAdo 76 GAnbes hava 
(0) dropava: weddds éorw Asclepius has dep, which 1s doubtless his 
interpietation of 6 ‘If the true-to-say (1 e what it 1s true to say) is 
nothing other than what itis false todeny’ qdvac dependent on drnOés, 
while good Auistotelian Greek (Az. Pos? 28> 291s perhaps the clearest 
instance, but Bz. cites many cases in Jud. Ar, 32% 23-26 and in his 
note on A 989+), 1s a peculiar enough idiom to have given rise to 
corluption. 

12. Odrepov yap pdptov xTr., ‘for one and only one side of a con- 
tiadiction is false’. 

14. 7d Qpurodpevor,e.g by Plato, Theae¢ 171 asqq. 

22—31. Alexander tells us that this section was omitted in some 
manusciipts as being more appropliate to physics than to metaphysics. 
The suspicion is unfounded Aristotle apparently makes little effort in 
his actual treatment to keep the domains of physics and metaphysics 
absolutely distinct. 

28. ‘Further, what changes must be something that 1s’ 

30-31. got... xwovpeva. Alexander, no doubt rightly, takes this to 
1efer to the rp&ros ovpavds or sphere of the fixed stars, whichis always 
moving the whole physical universe, being itself an det xvodpevov. On 
the other hand God, who moves this, is‘an del jpemoty (Kal... abrd 


1 31). 


BOOK a 


The subjects treated of in this book fall into certain groups which 
may be arranged thus : 
I dpxy. 2. aiTor. 3. wrorxelor 
4. pio. 5 dvayKatov. 
6.&. 7 dv. 8. otoia. 
9 raiTd. 10, dvrikeipeva. 
Il mpdrepa Kat vorepa. 
12 dvvapus 
13 moody. I4 TowWy. 15. mpos Te 
257841 U 
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16. réXetcov §=«T'7. Trepas. 
18. xa’ 6. 
19. dutbeows 20 e£is. 21. wdfos. 22. oTépyois. 23. eve 
24. ek Twos. 25. pépos. 26. dAov 27. KoAoPov. 
28. yevos. 
29. wedoos. 
30. cup BeBykos. 
‘ Beginning’ (ch. £). 


1012534. dépyy) means (1) the starting-point of movement (e. g. the 
beginning of a road), 

101g? 1. (2) the best starting-point (e. g. for learning a subject), 

4. (3) that part of a thing from which genesis begins (e g. the keel 
of a ship), 

7. (4) the external starting-point of genesis or movement (efficient 


cause), 

10. (5) that which moves something else at its will (e.g. the dpyaé in 

~ cities), 

14. (6) that from which knowledge of a thing starts (causa cagno- 
scendt). 

16. ‘Cause’ has the same vatiety of meanings, for all causes are 
dpyai. What is common to all dpyai is to be the starting-point, 
whether internal or external, of being, becoming, or knowledge... Thus 
nature, the elementary constituent, thought, will, essence, final cause 
are all dpyai. 


Anistotle offers in this chapter quite a different classification from 
that in A. 3. There he takes dpyi in a slightly technical sense, for 
which ‘ principle’ is perhaps the nearest equivalent, and states the four 
main principles of things—the material, the formal, the efficient, and 
the final. Here he takes the word as it 1s used 1n ordinary language, 
in which it means not only various kinds of beginning but also ‘rule’ 
and even ‘ruler’. Only the fourth sense here recognized coincides 
with one of those recognized in A. 3 The material, formal, and final 
principles, however, find a place in the rough list he gives at the end 
of the chapter (1013 20, 21) 

1OIZ*2. otk dws toi mpdrov xrh. Aristotle is refering to the 
mpoTepov Kal yvwpiudrepov yuty aS opposed to the mpdrepoy xat 
yupynotepov ars which comes in Il, 14-16. 

4-7. évurdpxovtos .. . py] evuTdpxovros, as if not dbev but é& of had 
preceded. 

5. of pév kapSiav, Empedocles (A 84 97 Diels), Democritus (B. 1 
10 Diels), Aristotle himself (De Somno 456°5, De Vita 468> 28, 
469° 4,17, De Resp 478> 33, P. A. 647231). 
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6. ot Sé éyxépadov, Alcmaeon (A. 8 Diels), Hippo (A 3 Diels), 
Plato (Z2m. 44D) 

Q. 4 pdxn ek tis Aovdopias, cf. 1023230, De Gen. An. 7242 28. 
From the latter passage it appeais that the reference is to a poem by 
Epicharmus of the ‘House that Jack built’ type. It has been con- 
jectured that the original verse was éx diaBorads owWopyopds, Aovdopy- 
“opod 8 & payd (Lorenz, Lpzcharm. 271). For a similar stance of 
erroixooopno by Epicharmus cf. fr. 44 Lorenz. 

16. ai érobdcets 1s used as in ? 20 in the general sense of ‘premises’. 
Cf. Index Ar. 796° 595 —794" 15. 

17. wdvra yap 74, attra dpxat. Sometimes Aristotle distinguishes dpy7 
from airiov as being the first in a series of causes (De Gen. et Corr. 
324227, a.994% 1) but much more often they are treated as synonymous, 
Though, howevei, they coincide in denotation, there is a difference 
between their definitions (T. 1003 24 n). 

20. puc.g may mean here, as Alexander supposes, the matter of the 
thing (cf. 10145 26), Or it may mean the power of initiating move- 
ment which is m hving things (101418). In either case it falls, like 
orotyetov, under the heading of d0ev mparov yiyverar évurdpyovros, 
though the instances given in 1. 4 are of a different type. 

20-21. Sidvora and mpoalpeots answer to of xara wpoalperw Kwelras 
Ta Kivovpeva (| 10). 

21. ovata does not answer exactly to any of the senses of épyy above, 
but has most affinity with 6@ev yrwordy 76 mpdyya mpGrov (1. 14) 

75 of évexa, as Aristotle proceeds to observe, refers both to the sense 
of dpyy given in Il, 7-10, and to that given in Il. 14-16. The end 
which a thing serves is both the efficient cause of it and what renders 
it intelligible. 

22, tdyaOdv kat Té6 xaddy For the difference cf. M. 1078831, 
Rhet, 1366% 33, # £. 1248% 18, MW AM. 1207 29 


‘Cause’ (ch. 2) 


1013% 24. ‘Cause’ means (1) the material cause, 

26, (2) the form, pattern, or definition (formal cause), 

29. (3) the principle of change or rest (efficient cause), 

32. (4) the final cause (of means to a final cause some are 
instruments, others actions). 

b4. A thing may have causes of more than one of these kinds (and 
this not merely incidentally), and what is the cause of a thing m one 
sense may be its effect in another. 

11, That which by its presence causes one thing, by its absence 
causes the contrary. 

16. All causes fall under}these four“types. (1) Letters are the 
cause of syllables, the material is the cause of arfefacta, the elements 
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are the cause of bodies, and the premises the cause of the conclusion 
in the sense of ‘ that out of which’. 
22. (2) But the essence, whole, synthesis, or form also falls under 
‘that out of which’. 
23. (3) The seed, the doctor, the adviser, and in geneial the agent 
fall unde: the efficient cause. 
25. (4) Other things are causes in the sense of final cause; this is 
the good or the apparent good 
29. Cutting across this classification there are valious distinctions, 
| ga, (1) that of causes commensurate with the effects, and the 
classes that include these (particular and universal) ; 
34. (2) that of proper and incidental, incidental causes mclude 
(a) the subject of that attribute which 1s the cause proper, 
(2) classes mcluding the subject, 
(c) other attributes of it , 
ro14# 7. (3) that of potential and actual. 
10. Of effects also we may distinguish the specific and the generic. 
13. The combination of the cause proper with an incidental cause 
may be described as the cause of a thing 
15. Thus there are six kinds of cause, : 
(1) the individual cause, 
(2) the genus of the individual cause, 
(3) the mcidental cause, 
(4) the genus of the incidental cause, 
(5) the combination of (1) and (3), 
(6) the combmation of (2) and (4). 
19. Any of these may be either actual or potential. But while the 
actual and particular causes exist just so long as the effects do, the 


potential do not. 


This chapter 1s almost word for woid identical with PAys 194> 23— 
rgsb2x. Asc. 305. 19g tells us that ‘they’ (the editois of the Mefa- 
physics) ‘said that some parts of A had been lost, and they supplied 
the deficiency out of Anstotle’s own writings’. That the chapter 
belongs originally to the PAyszs 1s suggested by the fact that the 
classification of the senses of airiov does not follow that of the senses 
of dpy7, though Anstotle has said in ch, rt that icayds .. déyerac 
(1013%16). Bz. thinks that the 1eference to ata in ch. 1 makes 
ch. 2 superfluous, and that it 1s an interpolation from the Physics. 
But when the mode of composition of Anistotle’s works 1s borne in 
mind, doublets need cieate no suspicion. Aristotle probably himself 
inserted the passage in both works. 

The main other passage on the four causes (apart from A. 98 3226-32, 
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which agrees with the present passage) 1s 4x Post u. 11. The 
general account there agrees with the present account, but instead of 
the matenal cause we have one which 1s called 75 tivwv Gvrwv dvdyKy 
Tovr eivar, and is in fact the causa cognoscendi, the premises of a 
syllogism, This appears in the present chapter as an zusfance of the 
material cause (101320). The conception of the material cause in 
its wider sense occurs in De Gen ef Corr. 318%09, 335%5, Meteor. 
342228, P A. 640? 5, G. A 715%9, 762> 1, 778 8, as well as in the 
Physics and the Aletaphysics. 

IOIZ? 35. Kal doa 84 kth. The principal verb must be supplied 
from the context ‘We assign in the same way the causes of those 
things which’, &c. , 

b16. eis térrapas tedious mimrer. Foi this phrase cf. T. 10054 2 n. 

17-23. At the beginning of the chapte1 Aristotle distinguished that 
€& ov yiyverai ti evurdpyovros and the eféos or wapddaypa, he now 
includes both unde the é€ ot, which 1s of two kinds, the dzoxefpevov 
and the ri jv efvar. Matte: and form are similarly called thé éverdp- 
xovra atria in A. 1070) 22 

22. To dAov, Alexander points out, here means not the unity of form 
and matter but the 6Aérys 01 treAeudrns which supervenes on the parts. 
It 1s the ovveous or form of combination of the elements 

30-34. The antithesis between the xa éxaorov and the zepiéxor is 
not exactly that of specific and generic, nor that of individual and 
universal, It seems to include both of these as varieties, The language 
here points to the former, but >35, ror4®22 show that the latter is 
also intended. 

34. The chapte: so fa: has dealt with proper causes ; Aristotle now 
passes to incidental causes If the sculpto: is the proper cause of the 
statue, then (1) if the sculpto1 1s Polyclitus, Polyclitus may be called the 
cause, (2) since Polychtus 1s a man and man is an animal, ‘a man’ 
or ‘an animal’ may be said to be the cause, (3) 1f Polyclitus 1s white or 
musical, ‘a white (man)’ 01 ‘a musical (man)’ may be called, more 
remotely, the cause. (2) and (3) answe1 to the distinction in the 
Categories (ch 2) between 76 nal? ioxeevov and rd év troxepevy, 
while (1) answeis to the troxe/pevoy itself. 

101427. wapa mdvta «td Foi apd ieferiting to two independent 
and intersecting lines of division cf, E 1026*35,>1. It 1s unnecessary 
to excise it, with Bz. 

12. Kal XaAKod Todd  yadkod } Sdws GAns Its surprising to find 
vAn described as an effect. Bz. therefore takes the sentence to mean 
that this statue, a statue, or (more generally) an image may be said to 
be the effect, as (é0fws xa‘) this bronze, bronze, or matter may be 
said to be the cause. But the genitives yaAxot, &c , are on this view 
quite explicable, and the structure of the sentence does not suggest 
this way of taking xai. It seems beitei to suppose Aristotle to mean 
that the metal-worker may be said to produce this bronze, bionze, or 
(in general) material, se for the sculptor. Cf. Péys. 194% 33 wovtow 
al réyvat rHv tAnv af ev dards al 8 edepydr, > 4 4 08 Gs TonTUy TIS 
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vAns. Alexander gives both interpretations, Simpl. iv PAy's. the 
latte. 

16, 7d prey wAHOos €f. The cause of a statue may be said to be (1) 
a sculptoi, (2) an artist, (3) Polyclitus, (4) a man, (5) a sculptor, 
Polyclitus, (6) an artistic man 

20. Ta pev evepyodvTa Kat Ta Kad” Exacrov. Aristotle has treated the 
antithesis of xaf’ ékaorov and zrepéxov and that of évepyoty and xara 
duvayiy as distinct But here he suggests that the «a6 éxacroyv 1s the 
same as the évepyotv (kad beng explicative) Thuis is partly justifiable. 
For the universal is neve operative save in so far as it 1s 1ealized in 
individuals; it is not ‘the artist’ but a particulai aitist who actually 
produces a house (cf. A. ro71@17~-24). But within the individual 
artist there 1s a further distinction between potentiality and actuality ; 
the oixodduos is different from the otxodopaiy In 1. 23 strict logic 
would require dd 6 olxodoudv (which is the reading in the PAysics), 
but owing to the confusion between the évepyotv and the xaf’ éxacrov 
Aristotle writes dd€ 6 oixodépuos 


‘Element’ (ch. 3). 


1o14* 26. ‘Element’ means (1) the primary constituent which 1s 
indivisible into parts specifically different from itself, e.g. letters of the 
alphabet, the physical elements. 

35. So too we speak of the elements of geometiical pioof o1 of 
proof in general. 

bg. (2) Whatever 1s one, small, and capable of many uses, and so 
whatevel is most universal, e.g. the unit, the point 

g. Hence genera are said by some to be elements, and more so 
than their differentiae. 


On the treatment of orovyefov in this chapter cf. Diels, Lvementum, 
23-32. 

1014* 26. évumdpxovros maiks the difference between orotyeioy and 
dpx} Ol atriov. Thus vAn, orépyors, eldos ale ororyeia; the external 
efficient cause 1s dpyy but not crouyelov (A. 1070 22, Phys. 189» 16). 

27, ddwapérou ...etdos. Diels (23 n 3) says that the definition 
ought to have 1un dS:arpérov, 7) ei dpa, eis erepov eldos (sc. ddtaupérov): 
this would have distinguished the case of the letters, which are 
indivisible, from that of the physical elements, which are only divisible 
into pdpia 6uoedy But Aristotle’s definition applies correctly enough 
to both cases. A long vowel can be divided, but only into shorter 
vowels of the same kind 

32. Adyouow ot Adyovres Aristotle frequently 1efers to elements in 
this sense as Ta KaAovpeva Or Aeydpueva oroLyela (e g. Phys, 1874 26, 
Meteor, 339 5, P. A. 646213). Itis clear that this usage of the word 
was not yet fully established. 
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35. Tov Siaypappdrev. For the meaning cf. B. 9984 25 n., and fot 
this use of crotyetov cf. 9984 26 n 


36. kai Shas Ta Tov drodetgewy, cf. Po] 1295% 34. 

ba. Diels prefers the 1eading of Alexander, of xparou rev rpeor, and 
interprets it with Alexander as meaning syllogisms in the first of the 
three figures. But there 1s not much pomt in a refeience to the first 
figuie in paiticulai1, and it seems better to follow EJ Annstotle 
means then ‘the piimary syllogisms which (as opposed to sorites) 
have only three terms and only one middle term’. 


4. émt woke 7 xpjouoy To this sense, as Bz observes, may be 
referied the use of orovyeiov in the sense of rdévos, an argument 
applicable to a vauety of subjects (Zop 12013, rarP 41, 151° 18, 
Rhet. 1358 35, 1396 21, 1403217). 

6. For the omission of 76 with the infinitive ef. Z. 10302 1-2 n, 1031 
Il, 1033232, An Pr. 67%13, Pl Menex 24734, Symp 194D3, 
Rep. 493D1, 523 EB. 

8-9. To account foi the accusative dpyds in 1. 9 we must omit 6 
and read 8oxetv (with EJ), and treat sai 76 &y .. . etvas as going with 
éhfjdude (ike 7a pdAvora KabdAov croryeta evar) 

Austotle is refering to Pythagorean and Platonic views (cf A. 
98621, B 3, Z. r028h 15-18, A 10692 26-28, &c ). 

10. 00 yap éott Adyos adtay, the reading of A> and of the lemma in 
Alesandei, gives a better sense than els yap gor. Adyos atrav. Ta 
kadovpeva, yévy here must mean summa genera, and these are indefinable 
since they cannot be analysed into genus and differentia. 


‘Nature’ (ch 4). 


1014» 16. ducis Means (1) the genesis of growing things, 

17. (2) the part from which growth begins, 

18. (3) the internal principle of movement in natural objects. 

20. Growth 1s the drawing of inciease from something without by 
contact and concretion or accretion. 

26. (4) the unshaped and unchanging matte: from which natural 
objects are produced ; 

32. in this sense one or more of the fou elements 1s said to be the 
‘nature’ of natural objects ; 

35- (5) the essence of natural objects ; 

1015®3. thus we say a thing has not its nature till it has its form. 
A natual object 1s the unton of (4) and (5) 

7. Thus both the first (which may mean either the proximate or the 
ultimate) matter, and the form which is the end of the process of 
becoming, are nature. 

11. (6) Essence in genetal 
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13. The primaiy meaning is ‘the essence of things that have 
a principle of movement in themselves gua themselves’; the other 
meanings are derivatives of this 

17. Nature in this sense 1s the piinciple of movement of natural 
objects, present in them potentially or actually 


The senses of divas aie discussed also in PAys. 1 1, and the two 
chapters correspond as follows: 
1014 16, 17 to 193% 12-18. 
18-20 to 192 8—1932 2. 
26-32 to 193% 9-14, 
32-35 to 193% 17-30. 
35—1015%5 to 193% 30-) 12, 

There is nothing in the PAysics answeiing to 1014 14-18, 20~26, 
IOL5* 6-19. 

TOIg> 17. otoy ef tis emexteivas A€you Td u,1e. SO as to bring out 
the derivation of dics fiom dw, in most of the tenses of which v is 
long It seems doubtful whether gicis ever had this meaning of 
‘birth’ or ‘growth’, In the single passage of Homer in which the 
word occurs, Od x. 302-3 ds dpa guvjoas rope Pdpyaxov dpyer- 
dovrys | & yains épicas, Kal pou Picw adrod Wee, it may be translated 
‘growth’ but more likely meaus ‘nature’. Duels cites it as meaning 
Enistehung 1 two fragments of Empedocles, fr. 8 (quoted below 
101521) and fr 63 dAAd diéoracra: pehéwy hiois F pev ev dvdpds. 
but in the first of them it seems to mean ‘substantial, permanent 
nature ’, and in the second ‘substance’, and the geneial meaning in 
the pre-Socratics 1s pretty much the same, ‘stuff’ or ‘maternal’ The 
1eferences I have traced to dvous in the meaning of yéveous are Pl Laws 
892 c dicw Bovrovras A€yew yéveow THY Tepi Ta tpOTa, Al Phys 193>12 
er. 0 1) tows 7 Aeyouevy ws yéveois bdds éorw els diow, and the 
present passage , and these seem to be ‘leaned’ references to a sup-~ 
posed etymological meaning. But, as Prof. Burnet pointsout(Z G P3 
363) though dvopar means ‘I grow’, ‘the simple 1oot dv is the 
equivalent of the Latin fv and the English de, and need not necessarily 
have this derivative meaning’. On the whole subject cf. Burnet 10-12, 
363-364. 

17. éva de éf ob kth This does not mean simply, as Alexander takes 
it to mean, the matte: of which a natural object is made, that sense— 
the sense in which the word was used by many of the pie-Scciatics 
who wrote wept dicews (cf Diels, Vorsokr Index 650% 41 sqq )—comes 
in I] 26-35. What is 1eferied to heie is the inherent staiting-point 
of giowth (é€ of dverat), and Bz. is probably right in supposing that 
the seed 18 meant. 

20-26. 70 drrecOot, 76 cupmreduKévat, TO rpooredusévat are not 
three alternative modes of growth. 76 darreaa, contact between the 
growing thing and its nutriment, 1s the first condition, but there must 
be in addition cither 16 cuprepuadvar 01 7d mpooreduxévan, either the 
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complete absorption of the nutiiment by the living body o: the looser but 
still organic attachment of the embryo to the parent (the opposition 
between the two cases 1s, however, not well thought out, for in the 
latter case also there must be a complete absorption of the nutriment). 
For the opposition between ddy and otuduors or ovvéyea cf. K. 
10698 5-12. 

26. GAA py Kara 1d troy. Thus there is oiyduors and ovvéyea 
between bone and muscle, but not qualitative identity. 

27. The reading rav gece. Sytwv is confirmed by Al, Asc., and by 
Phys. 193%10 (and Simpl and Phil. ad Joc), where also similar 
instances ale given, oloy kXivns Picts 7d Evdov, avdptavros 0 6 yaAxés. 
Otherwise A®’s trav ph dice dvrwy would have had strong claims to 
consideration, as the examples given are actually artificial, not natural 
objects. It is highly unlikely that both here and in the PAyszcs otov 
should have the force assigned to it by Bz, that of introducing not an 
example but a compaison. Rathe1, the statue is introduced as an 
example of ra dice dvra because gua dronge it does exist by nature. 
Later, however, foigetting that he has so described the statue, Aristotle 
says (| 32) that this usage applies also to ra piores Ova 

dppuOpicrou ‘unshaped’ in comparison with that which is made out 
of it. 

28. dyeraBytou é€k THs Suvdpews THs abrod, *not capable of being 
changed from its own potency’ ék = ‘out of’, not ‘by virtue of’ ; 
this 1s shown by PAys 19326 xal rovTwv pev (sc. tov croLyeiuv) 
Sriody etvar didvov (od yap eivar peraPoAny avrois é& arav), cf. 1014) 31 
Stacwlopevns THS TpaTys VANS 

IOI5* 1. dtois obSevds Eoriy edytwv tr, fi. 8 Diels. The full form of 
the fiagment is 


dAXro b€ Tor épéw. ious obdevds eri amarvTwr 
Ovyrav, ovd€ Tis ovAopEevov Oavarowo TeAEUT?, 

3 4 / 

GANG ovoy KTA 


Plutarch (Adv. Col. 1112) takes vow = yéveots. Subsequent 
scholais have followed him 1n this and have interpreted Gavdro.o reAcvT 7 
as == Odvaros, Plutarch himself reads @avdrowo yevébAy, which also 
practically = @dvaros. But Prof. Lovejoy argues (Philosophical Review, 
xvi 371 ff) that Empedocles can hardly have said ‘there is no death 
of mortal things’, and that his point must be that things other than the 
four elements have no permanent nature and are always dying. It is 
clear that A1istotle interpiets dvovs in Empedocles as = permanent 
nature, if he had interpreted 1t as = yéveots he would have quoted 
Empedocles im illustration of the first sense of dicis (1014 16, 17), 
not of the fifth. So, too, m De Gen et Corr 333>13-18 we have 
rotro 8 éoriy # obcla 4 éxdorov, GAN od povov “ piss Te SidAAakis re 
puyevrov” .. . rav 89 dice Svrwv atriov 7d otrws Exew, Kal } exdoTou 
dots atiry, wept hs obdey A€yer oddey dpa rep Pioews Acyer, Where again 
dvous ,n Empedocles is interpreted by otoia, permanent natuie. In 
De Gen et Corr. 31467, where Aristotle again quotes the passage, it 
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1s not clear whether Aristotle interprets dvots as = yeveois 01 = otcia, 
but in the light of the other two passages of Aristotle the latter seems 
more probable. In AX G. 975° 6 dors is taken as = yéveois 

It is another question what Empedocles himself meant by dvous. 
Prof. Lovejoy’s argument 1s not conclusive against the older inter- 
pretation It would be quite possible for Empedocles to say ‘ (so- 
called) mortal things do not really come into being and pass away in 
death’. But though Aristotle recognizes yéveous as a meaning of 
dvois (1 16), this is perhaps merely an acknowledgement of the 
derivation of the word. There seems to be no other passage in the 
pre-Socratics im which dvovs has this meaning, in Emp. fr. 63 éAAa 
duéorracra, pedéwy dios % wev év avdpds ..., Which Diels cites in his 
Index under this sense, Burnet’s ‘substance’ seems more likely to be 
the correct translation. On the whole therefore Prof Lovejoy’s view 
seems to be the more probable. Cf. ror4P 17 n. 

2. Siddhagis. ALAG 975% 15 paraphrases this by duixpiors, Aetius 
by dcdoracis, Plutarch by dddAvors. Diels translates Aus/ausch 
(interchange), but though diadAdrrew usually means ‘to change’ o1 
‘exchange’, that meaning is rather pomtless here. Aetius’ and 
Plutarch’s interpretation 1s confirmed by such passages as Hippoc. 
de Victui, 6 rpociles yap 76 cipopov TO Tuuddpe, Td 5% Aorvpdopov 
ToAeue Kal pdxetar Kat SialAdooe aa aGAdAjAwy, Xen. Hell. w. 3. 3 
dtadAdrrev tHv xapav, Pl Soph 223D 76... e& ddAgs kis GAAnv wodw 
diadAdrrov, & WV 116195, 1165% 24, 11762 10. 

6. audorépwr rotrwr, 1.e the matte (é& ob répuxe yiyverOa 7 iva) 
and the form. 

8. 4 Sdkws mpdty. This is not aieference to materza prima in the 
technical sense in which it 1s used by the schoolmen, but only to what 
1s, 1f we may so put it, comparatively ultrmate. Water 1s not mazeria 
prima, qualityless matter. 

10. ei wovTa Ta THKTA Udwp, cf 1023%28. This is the doctrine of 
the Zimaeus (58D). Aristotle’s own doctrine (ul/efeor 382) 31) 1s that 
things capable of being solidified and melted are composed either of 
water, or of water and earth. 

17-19. kal  dpx} ... évredexeia: 1 €. Pvows in the fifth sense 1s 
also dvous in the third. 

18-19. Suvduer, as the soul is present in the seed, évreexela, as it 
is in the grown animal—so Alexande. 


‘Necessary’ (ch. 5) 


1015? 20. ‘Necessary’ is applied to (1) (a) a condition without 
which one cannot hve, 

22. (4) that without which the good cannot be or come to be, 

26. (2) the compulsory, i.e. that which hinders something and resists 
its impulse, 
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33- (3) that which cannot be otherwise ; 

35. to this sense the others may be referred. 

»6, In this sense too demonstration is necessary, its necessity 
depends on the necessity of the premises. 

g. All things that are necessary are so either by reason of some- 
thing else or in their own right. What is so m the latter sense is the 
simple, that which can only be in one way. ‘Therefore if there are 
eternal and unchangeable entities, nothing compulsory or unnatural 
can peitain to them. 


Auistotle recognizes in this chapter three main senses of ‘necessaiy’, 
answeing to the three which are briefly mentioned in A. 1072) 41. 
1015° 20-26 answers to ob otk avev TO et, 26-33 to 7d Bia Sti rapa 
Tv 6ppyv, 33—" 9 to 7d py evdeydpevov dAAwS GAN GrAGs. The first of 
the three 1s sometimes referred to as 7d e imobécews (Phys 199° 34, 
De Somno 45526, P. A. 639" 24, 64229) We get the first and the 
thudin P. A 639% 24, 642% 32, the last two in EH. 1026) 28, An. Post. 
94> 37. 

LOI52 25. TS mredoat eis Alywvay tva drokdBy T& ypypata. Chuist 
connects this ingeniously with the reference in the 13th Platonic letter 
(3628) to Plato’s sending for money to one Andromedes of Aegina, 
piesumably a banker. 

29. Ednvos, of Paros, a sophist and elegiac poet of the time of 
Socrates. The Ime quoted 1s fr.8 in Hiller, and is quoted also in 
Rhet. 1370210, L. L, 12234 31. - 

30. Lopoxdfjs, LV. 256 ddr’ 7 Bia yap tadr’ dvaykdle me Spay. 

36. td Te yap Biavoy dvayxaioy xrh., ‘a thing is said to do or suffer 
what 1s necessary in the sense of compulsory ’. 

b 8. dmd@s, 1.e not with a qualification nor merely ad homunem. 

g. The point he has made, that the necessity of demonstration 
depends on the necessity of the premises, leads Aristotle to divide ra 
dvaryxaia in geneial into those which are so in their own mght and 
those which are so derivatively. That which is necessary in the first 
sense 1s the simple (I. 12), whose nature admits of no variation; in 
other words the eternal and unchangeable (1 14), What is necessary 
in this sense cannot be subject to necessity im the sense of compulsion 
1.3 
Faas ro. dvayxaia in the senses explained in ® 20-33, and some 
of ré& dvayxaia in the senses explained in # 33-9 (1.e. the conclusions 
of demonstration) are derivative dvayxaia. It is only ra wpéra, the 
ultimate premises of demonstiation, that are necessary in their own 
night. 

15. oUSev éxetvors KTA. Since they can only be in one condition, 
they cannot be m a condition that 1s forced on them or contrary to 
then natuie Jaeger argues for the 1eading oddey év éxetvois, but cf. 
B 996% 23 n. 


on LE CCE CAL CED CTS LET OCR, 
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‘One’, ‘ Many’ (ch. 6) 


101516, Things that form a unity may do so (1) acczdenéally’, as 


(z) ‘Corscus’ and ‘ the musical’ (or ‘ musical Coriscus ’), 
(6) ‘the musical’ and ‘the just’, 
(c) ‘musical Coriscus’ and ‘just Co1iscus’. 


20. The two things in (4) are one because they are attributes of one 
substance, those in (a) are one because one 1s an attribute of the other 
(so too (d) ‘ musical Coriscus’ 1s one with ‘ Co1tscus’ because one part 
of the complex 1s an attribute of the other), those in (c) because 
‘musical’ and ‘just’ are attributes of one substance 

28. Similarly (e) ‘man’ and ‘musical man’ are one, either because 
‘musical’ belongs to ‘man’, which 1s one substance, or because both 
‘man’ and ‘musical’ belong to one individual, though in different ways. 

36. (2) Things essentially one are so (a) by continuity, things con- 
tinuous by natuie are more one than those made continuous by art. 

1016* 5. The continuous is that whose movement essentially 1s and 
must be one, 1.e. indivisible in trme. Contact does not constitute 
continuity. 

g. The continuous 1s the mole one if it has no bend, because then 
its motion must be simultaneous. 

17. (6) (1) Because then substiatum is one in kind, 1.e. indistin- 
guishable to sensation. The substratum refe1ied to may be either the 
proximate o1 the ultimate, 

24. (11) Because then genus is one. Hoise and man are one 
because they are both animals , isosceles and equilateral aie one figure 
because they aie both tnangles 

32. (c) Because their definitions are indistinguishable. 

bz, Thatis most fully one which thought cannot divide in 1espect of 
time, place, o1 definition—especially if 1t be a substance. A thing 1s 
one in that respect in which 1t 1s indivisible. 

6. Most things that are one aie one by virtue of some 1elation to 
what is directly one, those things aie primarily one whose substance 
1s One In continuity (cf. 1015> 36—1016417), kind (10168 17-32), or 
definition (32-) 6). 

11. In some things we requue unity of form as well as continuity 
befo1e we call them one 

17. (3) To be one is to be a staiting-point of number, or the fist 
measure of a genus. Different genera have different units. 

23. In every case the unit is indivisible either in quantity 02 in kind. 
In quantity there is the absolutely indivisible and positionless (the unit), 
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the absolutely indivisible which has position (the pomt), that which 1s 


divisible in one, two, or three dimensions (the line, the plane, the 
solid) 


gi. Again, there 1s unity in number, species, genus, or by analogy. 
Each of these implies those that follow it, but not vice versa. 


10172 3. ‘Many’ has senses corresponding to the three kinds of 
essential unity. 


There is a paitial correspondence between this chapter and IL 1, 

which may be shown as follows - 
IOI5> 36—10164 14 = 10524 19-21 
10162 32—) 6 = 10522 29-34. 
1016) 11-17 = 10524 22—28, 
TO16> 17-31 = 1052) 15—1053» 8. 

In I. 1 the accidentally one 1s expressly excluded from consideration ; 
the one in matter and the one in genus do not reappear as such; and 
interest is concentiated chiefly on the piimary meaning of é&, viz. 
measure. The senses tieated of in ror5” 36—10162 17, 1016 17—31, 
432-6 reappear in PAys. 18554 

1015> 16-34. By an accidental umity Aristotle means one grounded 
on a de facfo conjunction, not on the essential nature of that which 
forms the unity The vaiious kinds of accidental unity referred to are 

(2) that of substance and accident (Il 17, 22), 

(5) that of accident and co-accident (19, 21), 

(c) that of substance + accident and the same substance + another 
accident (20, 26), 

(@) that of substance+ accident and substance (23-26), 

(ce) that of genus+ accident and genus (29). 

Of these (a) 1s the primary kind on which the others depend, 

17. Kopioxos Occurs again aS an example in E. 1026? 18, Z. 10347 7, 
also in An. Pr , Lop., Phys., Paro. Nat, P. A. GA, 2.2. Couscus 
of Scepsis was a member of a school of Platonists with whom Aristotle 
probably had associations while at the court of Hermias at Assos. 
c. 347-344. He 1s one ofthose to whom the (genuine) Sixth Letter of 
Plato is addressed. Cf. Zeller u. 1. 982 n. 1, Jaeger, Hntst der Alef 
34, 35, and Arzsé, 112-117, 268. 

20. pouaikds Koptoxos kal Sikatos Kopicokos, the reading of Alexander, 
is what the sense requires, foi this is the kind of unity referred to in 
1 26 cai 6 povortxds Kopicokos dixaiwy Kopicxe. 

28. For the distinction between yévos and xafdAov cf. A. 992 12, 
Z. 102834. 7d xaddédov includes differentiae and properties as well 
as genus. 

33. tows, cf, A 987%26n 

10164 1. ddxedros, the form given by most of the manuscripis, is 
acortuption In H. 1042>1¥% all the manuscripts give PdxeXos, the 
ordinary form. That this is the correct form is evident from metrical 
considerations (Eur. Cyci. 242, Ar. Ran. 839). The manuscripts in 
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Hat. iv. 62, 67 give ddxedos, those in Thuc. 1. 77 ddxeAdos Cronert, 
Mem. Graee Herculanensts 75, relies on haxehwv in Philodemus, hes 
1. 74 21 Sudhaus (one of the most carefully written of the Philodemus 
papyri), and on ddxedos in Hesych. and Liym. Afagn as against 
dxeAdos in Aen Tact. 78. 3 Hug and in Suidas. The coiuption 1s 
due to the false analogy of the Latin diminutive, and survives in the 
modern Greek ¢dxedXos, ‘an envelope’. 

5. The continuous 1s better defined in Phys. v 3 without reference 
to movement, which 1s not really an element in the notion. 

6. ‘One motion’ 1s defined more exactly in P&Ays, v. 4 as that in 
which both 6 and éy & and ore xvetra are one 

dStaiperos S€ kata xpdrvov, 1.e. so that when one part moves all must 
move. Contrast]. 11 évdéyerae pa) play evar rHV Kivnow Tod oKédovs. 

Q. GdXo ouvexés obSdy must clearly be the predicate, not the subject 
of the clause depending on dyes. The translation therefore is: ‘you 
will not say that these are one piece of wood, or one body, or one 
continuum at all’, 

16, pdpioy éxoy péyebos, to exclude, as Bz observes, the case of 
a straight Ime rotating round its end poms. Strictly, of course, a point 
1S not a pdpioy at all. 

17-14, Unity of the substratum in kind (IJ. 17-24) and unity of genus 
(24-32) are introduced as if they were different types of unity, and 
these with umty by continuity (1015> 36—10167 17) and unity of 
defimition (10162 32—» 1) make four kinds Boutin 10169 and rory® 4 
Anstotle speaks of only three. eiSex in 101659 might refer to eithei 
unity of the substratum in kind, or unity of genus; 7 Siauperny éyeu 
tiv tAnv cara 7rd eldos 101724 1efeis clearly to unity of genus But 
it seems that these two are not distinguished so strongly by Anistotle 
from one another as they ate from the other two. Unity of genus is 
introduced not by ér, the usual mode of introducing a new sense, but 
by Adyeras 8 & xaé, and this sense 1s said to be analogous to the second 
(ll. 27, 28). Both these kinds of unity are unity of substratum ; but in 
the one case it is the material substratum, in the other the genus as 
substratum of the differentiae, that 1s 1n question. 

It is to be noted also that the second, third, and fourth senses may be 
considered as forming a group opposed to the first. They are all forms 
of unity 76 eSec as opposed to 7G roe () 23) 

18. adiddopov. . dv = dduddopdv éorw ey Tovros ov 

20. 16 mpdtov might mean either the piime o1 the proximate matter 
(cf. 101597); but éoyaroy in 1. 23 means ‘ultimate’, so that rpédrov 
presumably means ‘proximate’. 76 reAevraiov pds 7d TéAXos Must then 
mean ‘last, counting from the end’ 

23. Uwp yap 7 agp. Aristotle himself connects yvpor rather with 
moistuie (De An. 422% 10, 17), and so wine is said to be a foim of 
water (Meteor 382> 13, 389227). But oil he calls a product of air 
(384% 1) or of air and water (384215, 388%31). His remark here 1s 
thrown out rather at a ventuie. Only dow, not dyp, is meant to apply 
to ra ryxrd, and for this cf, ror5* To n. 


a 
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28-32. Having pointed out that different species are ‘one’ if they 
belong to the same genus, Aristotle now points out that zufimae species 
of the genus x, if this 1s itself a species of the genus y, are said to be 
‘one y’ but not ‘one x’. The isosceles and the equilateral triangle 
are one (kind of) figure but not of triangle (really, this is true not only 
of znjimae species but of any included in a genus that 1s itself included 
in another). ‘Sometimes they are said to be the same in respect of 
the higher genus (if they are zujimae speczes of their genus), viz. of the 
genus above the genera of which their proximate genus 1s one.’ ré 
dywrépw todtrwy, which it seems best to read with Alexander, is epexe- 
getic of 76 dvw yevos, and rovrwy, it seems, must mean the proximate 
genus and its co-ordinate genera; otherwise dvwrépw rovrwv would 
have to mean not ‘above these’ but ‘higher above these’, which it 
cannot mean. But the words are suspiciously hke a gloss. 

32. From generic unity Aristotle now proceeds to specific. 

33. dS:aiperos mods, ‘indistinguishable from’. For this sense of 
ddtaiperos ch, De An. 424% 2, 6. 

34 tov Sydodvta ti Hy elvor 1S mpGypa The accusative appears 
to be found only once elsewhere in Aristotle with ci fy elvas (Z. 10295 
14), and is suspect there, so that +i #v elvac should in all probability be 
regaided as a gloss. 

35. was Adyos Statperds. Every definition may be analysed ito 
genus and differentia. 

b2. xpévm. The individual when growing may be distinguished 
from the same individual when wasting away (# 35), in time, even if 
not rdaw or Ady, and so the individual at a single time is more fully 
one than the same individual at different times. 

téno, Different members of a species may be distinguished rdrw 
even if not ypdvw or Adyw, and are thus less truly one than a single 
individual 

3. \éyo Different aspects or attributes of the same individual may 
be distinguished Adyw even if not xypdvm or row, and are thus less 
fully one than a single mdividual under a single aspect. This, then, is 
the most fully one of all things. 

kat tovtwy doa otcla. Aristotle no doubt means that since the 
other categories are dependent on substance, the unity of things in 
them depends on the unity of substance. 

5. otov ef 4 avOpwmos kTA «6S EE. g if two things are indistinguishable 
gua man, they are one (kind of) man’, as the isosceles and the 
equilateral tnangle were said to be one figure because they are both 
triangles (* 31). 

6. 1d pev oly mAetora, Alexander illustrates the different cases as 
follows : 

73 erepov ti wouely &. Honey is one with honey because it affects 
things similarly. 

} éxew. Musician is one with musician ; 

4 wécyew. One thing which is heated is one with another thing 


which 1s heated. 
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4 mpés tt elvar & Those who live to the east are all on the ‘nght’ 
side of the world, and thus share in a sort of unity. 

Q. # ouvexeta, cf. 1015> 36—10168 17. 

4 eider, cf 10168 17~32 (see 10162 17h 17 n.). 

# Adye, cf. 10168 3 2—) 6 

11. er. 8 ort, It seems better to read ér with JTT yp E than to 
read éreé with the other manusciipts and suppose that the apodosis 
is forgotten after the two parentheses in Il 13-16, 16-17. Alexander 
conjectuied ér: for éei. 

14-1017 3. A1istotle now passes from the enumelation of various 
kinds of things that are one to a definition of the meaning of ‘ one’— 
the meaning which kat padAov éyyis 7G dvépart éori, 7H Suvdpet O° éxetva, 
as he says in making the same transition in I. 1052 6 

17-18. 75 Sé €vi... etvat. ‘To be one is to be a starting-point of 
number’, 1.e (as Il. 18-21 show Auistotle to mean) to be the minimum 
countable unit, or recognizable member of a certain class. The clause 
as thus interpreted seems to need no emendation. 

19. Christ’s emendation S€ for ydép is not necessary ‘For the fist 
measure 1s the starting-point , foi it 1s that by which first we 1ecognize 
a class that is the first measure of that class.’ 

22. Steois, the smallest mterval m music. Philolaus meant by it 
a minor semitone (Boethus, Just. Mus m. 5, 8, pp. 277, 278 Friedl ) 
Aristoxenus, the pupil of Aristotle, recognized three varieties of dferus— 
the enharmonic (a quarter-tone), the chromatic (one-third of a tone), 
and the hemiolian (three-eighths of a tone) (Aristox 1. 21,1 61). 
Cf. Theo, p. 55. 11 Hiller, and I 105315 n. 

23. TG Toes answers to the unity of continuity (1015 36—1016° 17); 
under to etSe.’ are summed up the other forms of unity discussed in 
ror6%17-b 6, «Cf. @ 17 n. 

25. 73 Sé mdvty Kat Odow exov otrypy Cf the Pythagorean 
definition of the point as povas Odow éxovoa (Pioclus 72 Luci. 
Pp. 95. 26) 

26 7d dé povaxy, Sc. dcatperdv 

31—1017?3 While in Jl. 24~—31 Anstotle has distinguished what we 
may call various degrees of intensity of unity 76 rood, he now distin- 
guishes various degrees of intensity of unity 7@ efda. This section 
answeis to 217-6 as the preceding passage answels to 1015) 36— 
1or62 17 

33. yéver 8 Gv 1d aitd oyHpa THs Karnyoptas It 1s suiprising to 
find genus treated as co-extensive with category, and Bz therefore 
takes xaryyopias ‘in a more universal and piimary sense’, so that dv 
76 atré oxHa THS Karyyopias means ‘the things to which the same 
predicate 1s attributed’ Bz. thinks that Anstotle has in mind certain 
main classes within each category, classes each of which has a charac- 
teristic set of predicates; e g. number, which has the characteuistic 
predicates ‘odd’, ‘even’, &c. There is, however, a strong pre- 
sumption against taking oxja THs KaTyyopias In a sense othei than 
its oidinary meaning of ‘category’, which it beais for example in 
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TOr7® 23, E. 1026° 36 =©Fuither, m ro24> 12-16, where genus in one 
sense is identified- with oyjua xatyyopias, the examples given show 
that oyfjua xaryyopias means a category, and not one of its sub- 
divisions. The same identification of genus with category is implied 
in I 1054 29, 35, 10884 13, Pays 2274 A. 1024>12-16 18 fatal 
to Bz’s interpretation m all these passages The doctrine that is 
really implied is that the categories are the only geneia proper, since 
they are the only geneia that are not also species. 


34. kat dvadoylav. For dvaAoyia as a relation between things 
in different categories cf. Z WN. 1096? 28. 

&s GAAo ampds dAdo, ch. N. 1093 18 év éxdory yap rod dvros Kary- 
yopig. €or Td dvddoyov, ws etOd ev pnxe obrws ev wAdre TS Suaddy, tows 
év GpO ud 76 wepirrov, év S€ ypord To NevKdy 

IOT72 1-2. doa Se yever .. GAN dvadoyia. Alexander explains that 
‘as man 1s to man, horse 1s to horse , as man 1s animal, horse is animal’. 
This, however, 1s hardly adequate, and it seems more likely that it 1s 
by mere imadvertence that Auistotle has extended the principle of 
‘the greater unity mphes the less’ to a case m which it is hard to 
attach any definite meaning to 1t 

3-6 In this shoit list of the senses of ‘many’, Aristotle gives 
senses answeiing to the first sense of ‘one’ (10135> 36—10164 17), 
the second (1016217-24), and the fourth (1016 32-6); the third 
(10168 24-32) 1s doubtless merged in the second. Cf. 1016417 n. 

5 i thy mpotny fh thy Tedeutatay, cf. 101598 n, 10164 20. 


‘ Being’ (ch. 7) 


101727, What ‘1s’ may be (1) accidentally. 
(a) The just 1s musical, 
(4) the man is musical, 
(c) the musical is a man, 

1g. (a) because both are accidents of the same subject, and this zs ; 
(2) because the predicate is an accident of the subject, and the 
subject zs ; 

(c) because the subject is an accident of the predicate, and the 
predicate zs. : 

a2. (2) The types of essential beg answer to the forms of 
designation (categories), substance, quality, quantity, relation, action, 
passivity, place, time ; 

27. for any predication like ‘ the man 1s walking’ can be put in the 
form ‘the man walks’. 

31. (3) ‘Being’ sometimes means tiuth, ‘not-being’ falsity, e.g. in 
the emphatic ‘ Socrates zs musical’, ‘ the diagonal zs z0f commensurate 
with the side’. 

2578 1 x 
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35. (4) ‘Being’ means being either potentially or actually ; 
» 6. this distinction applies to substances as well-as to other things. 


10172'7-» g The same four senses of ‘ being’, (1) 7d kara. cup BeByxds» 
(2) ri oxjpara ris Karyyopias, (3) Td ds dAnGés, (4) 7d Svvdpe Kal 
évreAexe(a, reappear in E 102633-' 2, (2), (3), and (4) appear in 
© 10514 34—) 2, N. 10898 26-28, cf A. 1069) 27. 

7-22, Forté dv... 76... kaTd cupPeBnkds cf. E. 1026) 2—1024) 16, 
The discussion of accidental being in the present passage answers 
closely to that of accidental unity in 1015 17-34. 

10-13. Tapanhyoiws héyovtes Gomepel .. . obTw Sé kai kTh., an instance 
of ‘bmary structure’, as often with dowep in Anistotle. Cf A. 
983> 16 n 

15. 7d peév refers to tov Aevxdv povorxdv } Totrov Aevkdy, 16. 73 8 to 
tov dvOpwrov Stay povotkdv Aéywpey The three modes of accidental 
being mentioned in Il. 8-10 and again in 13-18 and in 20-22 are as 
follows :—X 1s accidentally Y when (1) Y is an accident of X, (2) X is 
an accident of Y, 01 (3) X and Y are accidents of Z. (2) and (3) 
evidently rest on (1), and (z) itself rests on the fact that X zs in a non- 
accidental sense. ‘To these copulative uses of ‘1s’ Aristotle adds in 
ll 18, r9 an existential use of it, ‘the not-white is*, This, however, 
can easily be turned into the copulative form ‘ the not-white is existent’, 
which rests on ‘something that exists 1s not-white’ just as ‘ the white 
is man’ rests on ‘ the man is white’; or (if we prefer to put it so) it 
rests on ‘some substance is existent and not-white’ as ‘the white is 
musical’ rests on ‘the man 1s white and musical’, 

QI. 4 ott adté kth, ‘or because that to which belongs as an accident 
that of which it is itself predicated, itself exists’. ‘The musical is 
aman’ presupposes the existence of the man 

22-30. So far Aristotle has been examining 76 dv 76 xara cvpBe- 
Byxos, 1 €. the being which 1s implied in a proposition like ‘the man 
is musical’, the being which 1s nothing but an accidental and, it may 
be, merely temporary connexion between subject and attibute. He 
now proceeds to 76 dv 76 Kad’ aird, which must, if the opposition 1s to 
be a proper one, mean the being which 1s a necessaiy connexion, 
This sense of being, like ‘accidental being’, will be capable of being 
illustrated by propositions. Four kinds of proposition exhibit such 
a connexion—those in which there is predicated of a subject its 
definition, its genus, 1ts differentia, or its property. Now ‘essential 
being’ 1s said to fall into kinds which are either identical with or 
correspond to the categories. But propositions of which the subject 
belongs to one category, the predicate to another, will not readily lend 
themselves to a classification answering to the categories, nor will 
the connexion of subject and predicate be in such a case of the most 
dnect, essential kind. Now where the predicate 1s a property of the 
subject, subject and predicate may be in different categories, so that it 
is not propositions of this kind that Aristotle hasin view. Again, where 
the predicate is a differentia of the subject, they may be in different 
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categories—the differentia of a substance, fo. example, is a quality 
(10209 33); so that such propositions are not mtended here. And 
where the predicate is the definition of the subject, the same difficulty 
arises, so far as the differentia included in the definition is concerned. 
The only propositions i which fiom the nature of the case subject 
and predicate must be unambiguously in the same category are those 
in which the predicate 1s the genus of the subject. These, then, 
are the propositions which Aristotle has m view here. Being per se is 
asserted in as many different ways as there aie categories (Il. 22-24). 
T.e if we examme propositions in which the B which A 1s said to de 
is the genus of A, we shall find that the being which 1s implied has 
different meanings according to the category to which subject and 
predicate belong. ‘Man is an animal’; ‘1s’ takes its colour from 
the category to which the teims 1t connects belong. ‘White is 
a colour’, ‘1s’ here has a different colourmg. Nowif we take any 
such proposition and push the question ‘what 1s so-and-so’ as far as 
we can in the direction of generality, we come to one or other of ten 
supieme kmds ‘Man is an animal An animal is a living thing. 
A living thing is a substance.’ ‘White is a colour. Colour 1s 
a quality.” We can go no further. ‘Substance is a what?’ We 
can only say that it is a kind of entity, and that is all we can say 
of quality too Thus essential being has ten ultumate meanings or 
colouings answering to the ten ultimate kinds of things that are. 

-The conception of the categories as the ultimate types of answer 
to the question ‘ what (1. e. what kind of thing) 1s so-and-so’ is best 
expressed in Zp. 103) 24-37 dnAov & é€ abray éri 6 76 Ti eort oNpaivu 
6ré pev ovoiay onpaiver, GTe 0 woudv, 6ré O& TOV GAAwY Twa Karnyopiiy. 
Orav pev yap éxketevon avOpmrou py 76 exxelwevoy avOpwror elvar } Cdor, 
ri éort A€éyer Kal otoiav onpaiver’ Gray 8€ xpdparos AevKod exkerpévov 
by 76 éxxeiwevov Aevxdy clvat 7} xpOua, ti éore Aéyer Kal wowdy onpaiver .. 
Spotws S€ Kal éxi rGv dAAwV" Exacrov yap TOV ToLotTwv, édv Te adTd TeEpt 
atrot Néyyras édv te Td yévos rept TovTov, Ti éore onpaiver 

Aristotle makes his meaning unnecessarily obscure by citing 
(10147% 247-30) propositions which do not assert essential being at all. 
‘The man is healthy ’, ‘ the man 1s walking’, ‘the man 1s cutting’ are 
purely accidental propositions just like ‘the man is musical’. But 
these propositions serve as well as essential propositions would to 
illustrate the point he is at the moment making—that ‘is’ takes its 
colour from the terms it connects. ‘The man is walking’ means 
nothing more or less than ‘the man walks’, the kind of being that 
is imphed can be learnt only, and completely, by considermg the 
terms connected by it. From the occurience of these examples 
Maier infers (Syl des Ar. ii. 2. 328 n. 1) that it 1s by inadvertence 
that Aristotle associates the categories exclusively with essential being. 
He holds that the classification of being according to the categories 
cuts clean across the classification of it into essential and accidental. 
But it 1s most unhkely that so important a statement (which recurs in 
E 10263 34-36 dv & pev fv 76 xara ovpBReBykds .. . mapa tadra 

x 2 
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8 éori rh oyjpata THs xatyyopias) should be due to caielessness It 
1s much more in Austotle’s manner to use an example which while 
ulustrating his immediate point obscures hismam meaning Accidents, 
of couise, fall within the categories (Zop. 103 23-25), for the 
categories include everything that is But the categoiies are the most 
geneial answers possible to the question ‘what 1s so-and-so per se’, 
and in this sense they are the ultimate kinds of essenfzaZ being. 

It may seem sui prising that Aristotle, while dwelling on the two main 
senses of the copulative ‘1s ’—-those in which it indicates respectively 
accidental and essential being—should say nothing of the existential 
‘is’, which nevertheless 1s presupposed in his account of accidental 
beng (rd dvre cupBéCnxe 1 16, cf Il. 19, 20, 21) The reason 
is that, though logically the existential ‘is’ may be distinguishable 
from the copulative, metaphysically it is not To be 1s either to be 
a substance, or to be a quality, or to be in some other of the 
categories, for nothing can be without being of some kind. 

Apelt goes, howevei, too fai when he treats the doctiine of the 
categories as being essentially a classification of the senses of the 
copulative ‘1s’ (Ber. zur Gesch @. gr Phil 106-131) The 
present passage, which is perhaps that on which he most i1elies, pre- 
supposes the doctrine of the categones and zzfers from it the existence 
of corresponding senses of essential being, which is a form of copulative 
bemng—émel oby trav Katyyopoupévev Ta pev ti éot. onpuaiver, TH Be 
rotdy, ... EkdoTw TovTwv Td clvat TatTS onpaive (Il. 24-27). 

23 74 oxnpata THs katTyyopias The phiase occurs also in E. 10262 
36, Phys, 2274, and in the singular in 1016 34, I 105429 =n 
1024913 we have oyna Karyyopias Tod dvros, In © 1051°35 7a 
CXYPLATA TOV KATYYOpPLOV. . 

25-27. The full list of ten categories occurs only in Caz. 1 25-24, 
Top. 103% 20-23 +The present list of eight is common, cf. Az. Pos? 
83% 21, PAys, 2255, and shorter lists are commone? still 

31-35 For v6 dv ds dAnOés cf. E. 4, @ 10. 

The cases in which being means truth and not-being falsity are 
distinguished both from the accidental and from the essential sense of 
being. Evidently then an oidinary sentence of the type ‘A 1s B’ 
can haidly be used to allustiate this third sense, since 1t must be an 
instance of either the essential 01 the accidental sense. What we 
want 1s a proposition in which the truth or the falsity of another 
proposition is stated, and such propositions we find in those of the 
form ‘A zs B’,‘ A zs not B’, whee the o1dinary proposition ‘A is B’ 
is pronounced true o1 false. That this 1s what Aristotle has in mind 
is indicated by the emphatic position of gor, odk éo7i in Il. 33-35. 

We can have ‘ being as truth’ 

(a) ért xaraddcews, Where an affirmative pioposition is pronounced 
true, as in ‘Socrates zs musical’, 

(4) ex dropdoews, Wheie a negative pioposition 1s pronounced true, 
as in ‘Socrates zs not-pale’ , 

and ‘ not-being as falsity’ 


® 
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(a2) éi xaraddoews, where an affirmative ploposition 1s pronuunced 
false, as in ‘the diagonal of the square zs wef commensurate with 
the side’ 

(5) ér adrodacews, whele a negative proposition 1s pronounced false, 
as in ‘the square on the diagonal zs zof not-commensurate with the 
square on the side’. (Aristotle does not illustrate this case.) 

85 Bz’s 1eading otppertpos for dovpperpos is required by the sense, 
and amply confirmed by Alexander. 

35-9. For 7d dv duvape nat éevrerexeia Ch. O. passim 

There is a difficulty about Aristotle’s classification of the senses 
of being While the first three senses seem to answei to three types 
of judgement, 

(1) A 1s (accidentally) B, 

(2) A 1s (essentially) B, 

(3) A zs B(= it 1s true that A 1s B), 
the fourth answeis not to a type of statement co-ordinate with these, 
but to two senses in which each of them may be taken (7d pév duvdjer 
pyrov To 0 evreAcyela TOv cipnpévwv TovTwv). 

1017) I fytév has caused much difficulty to the editors. Elsewhere 
in Auistolle the word occurs only in its o1dinary meaning of ‘stated, 
fixed’, which cannot be the meaning here. Yet it is not satisfactory to 
excise the woid, for 1t occurs in all the manuscripts and as a variant in 
Alexander and Asclepius, and no plausible reason has been suggested 
for its intiusion if it 1s spurious. It seems quite possible to 1etain It, 
and it even makes the constiuction more natural (for 76 efvar onpaiver 
kat TO dv TO pev duvapet TOO’ evredcxela. TOY eipnuéevuy TodTwy 1S Not easy 
to constiue). ‘ Being or “1s” means, furthe1, that some of the things 
we have named (1 e. of the judgements referred to under accidental 
being, essential being, and being as truth) cam de said by virtue of 
a potentiality (resident in the subject), others by virtue of an actuality. 

pyTas before épdv in |. 3 seems to be spuiious; it 1s not found, as 
pyrov |, 1 18, in AP, Al, Ase. 

6 dpotws $2 kai él tév odc1dy. Aristotle passes now from attributes 
like ‘seeing’, ‘knowing’, ‘resting’ to substances, and among these 
he includes the half line which 1s in the whole line in the sense that it 
ig potentially there A line 1s not, on his own view, a substance; the 
example 1s a concession to Pythagorean and Platonic wews (cf. 1. 1g). 
Cf. also 1020420 n_ It 1s not necessaly with Apelt to regard xat ro 
HpLov THS ypaypys as interpolated from ©, 1048? 33. 

g ev ddAots, @ 9 


‘ Substance’ (ch. 8). 


1017 10. ‘Substance’ 1s applied to (1) the simple bodies, or in 
general bodies, the animals and stars composed of them, and the parts 
of these; these are called substances because they are not attributes 
but subjects, 
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14. (2) the mteinal cause of being in such things, e.g. the soul, 

17. (3) the limits which aie present m bodies and define then 
individuality, and whose destruction involves the destruction of the 
bodies, e.g. planes, lines, numbers, 

ax. (4) the essence, 

23. Thus substance means (1) the ultimate subject which 1s neve 
a predicate (cf. Il. 10-14), 

(2) what is individual and separable, 1.¢. the form (cf. 14~22). 


With the senses of ‘substance’ 1ecogmized in this chapte1 cf. those 
recognized in Z. 2, 3. 1017 ro-14 answers to1028> 8-13, ro17>17—21 
to 102815-18 The formal cause of corporeal things (14-16) and 
the essence (21, 22) are not included among the generally recognized 
senses mentioned in Z 2, but essence is mentioned in the less 
superficial list given in Z. 3. 1028» 34-36. 

IOI’ II. Kal Soa toaira. Fo. the probable meaning cf. H. 
1042°8 n. 

12. oa. In Z 10289 Aristotle says more acculately ‘ammals and 
plants’. 

Sapovis, 1.¢e. the heavenly bodies, as appeais from Z, 1028) 12, 
H. 1042210, They are often called @eia, eg HE. 1026°18, 20, 
A, 1074 30. 

17. pdpta. It is only loosely that planes, lines, and pomts can be 
said to be parzs of solids, planes, and lines. Accoiding to Anstotle 
they are boundaries, not parts by whose summation the wholes aie 
mace up. 

dpiLovrd te Kai Téde Te onpaivovta, maiking off individual fiom 
individual. ‘The individual sohd 1s bounded by planes, the plane by 
lines, the line by points. 

IQ. tTwes, 20 tiot, Pythagoreans and Platonists. 

QI. ér. 7d ti Hv etvat, That which 1s the substance of a thing 1m this 
sense 18 also its substance in the second sense (Il. 1q4-16)—cf. Z 17 
Thus soul 1s the substance of the animal in this sense (Z. 1035» 15) as 
well as in the second. But while substance in the second sense 1s the 
form of sensible bodies only, in the fourth the notion 1s widened so as 
to include the essence of anything. 

22. o§ 6 Adyos Spiopds, cf. Z. 10306 ff, 

23. The last thiee of the fou: senses mentioned eather aie now 
brought undei the common heading of form, ‘ which being a this 1s also 
capable of separate existence’. The fist of the four 1s now called ré 
brroxeipevov Exxarov, which (it 1s evident fiom Il, 10-14) means not 
prime matter but the individual which comprises both matter and foim 

25. The form is said to be (1) 7é8e 71 ‘It is more often the concrete 
unity of matter and form that 1s so described, but form 1s the element 
that gives individual character, and so the form 1s sometimes called 
rode 7 (cf HL. 10428 29, @. 1049435, A royo% 11, 13715, De Gen. ef 
Corr. 318° 32). 
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It 1s said to be (2) xwpioréy. This is difficult, for Auistotle’s doctrine 
is that form is in general not separable fiom matter (cf. A. 10702 13); 
soul, for example, is not separable fiom body, but only that part of it 
which is reason. ywpicrdy must mean only ‘separable in thought or 
definition ’, cf. H. 1042 26 éors 8 otcian...6 Adyos Kal 7 pophy, 5 
rode TL OV TG Adyw ywpiorov eorw, and Phys 193° 4 76 eidos od ywpteToy 
ov GX’ 7 Kara TOV Adyov 


~ 


*‘ The Same’, ‘ Other’, ‘ Different’, ‘ Like’, ‘ Unlike’ (ch. 9). 


10175 27, Things are ‘ the same’ (1) accidentally 
(2) ‘the white’ 1s identical with ‘the musical’ because they are 
attributes of the same subject ; 
(3) ‘the man’ with ‘the musical’ and zice versa because one 1s 
an attribute of the other ; 
(c) ‘the musical man’ with ‘the man’ or ‘the musical’, and vze 
Versa. 

33. Because these identities are accidental, none of them car be 
generalized (as in ‘ every man is the same as the musical’), for universal 
_ propositions are essential. 

10182 §. (2) Essential identity means (2) unity of matter (1) in kind 
or (11) n numbel, or (4) unity of essence. Identity is unity of being of 
two or more things, or of one thing treated as two or more. 

g. Things are called ‘ other’ if (1) their kinds, (2) their matters, or 
(3) their definitions are more than one (cf. (2) (1), (a) (1i), (4) above). 

12. Things are called ‘different’ if they are other, being at the 
same time one—not in number but in species or genus or by analogy ; 
also things of different genus, contraries, and things that have their 
otherness in their essence. 

15. Things are ‘like’ if in all 1espects or most they have the same 
attributes, or if their quality is the same, or if they agree in the greater 
number or the more important of the attributes in respect of which 
things suffer alteration. ‘Unlike’ has the opposite senses. 


Aristotle’s best classification of the types of identity 1s found in Zop. 
I. 7. He recognizes there. 
(1) identity in number, 1.e. of the same thing differently designated, 
a) as of indriov and Admov, or of LGov weLov Sizouv and avépwros, 
5) as of 76 émiorijyys Sexrixoy and avOpwros, 
(c) as of 73 xaOjpevoy and Socrates. 
2) in species, as of man with man, 
a in genus, as of horse with man. 
The triple classification, identity in numbei, species, genus, Is 
common in Aristotle, identity by analogy beg sometimes added. In 
I, 10542 32— 3 we have 
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1) identity in number, answering to (1) (4), (1) (¢) nm TZop. I. 7, 
i identity in definition and number, answering to (1) (@), 

(3) identity in definition, answering to (2). 

The reference to tAx in the present classification (1018? 6) indicates 
that this list has greate1 affinities with the list of types of unity in ch. 6 

(r) Accidental identity (1017? 27101844) answers to accidental 
unity (1015 16-34). 

(2) Essential identity (a) of matter (1) in efdos (10184 6) answers to 
unity of the substratum in efdos (10168 17~24), 

(11) in number (10182 6) answers to continuity (1015> 36 - 10164 17), 

(2) of oiaia (10184 7) answers to umity of Adyos (10168 32-5 6 

At the same time (1) answers to (1) (¢) of the Zopzcs; (2) (a) (1) to 
(2); (2) (2) to () (a). (2) (a) (x) 18 a type not treated of in the Zofucs. 

1or7> 27-1018? 3. The accidental senses of rairé answei to the 
accidental senses of ‘one’ given in ch. 6. The cases are as follows: 
(1) The white = the musical, cf. ror5 21, 

i man = the musical and vzce versa, cf. 1015» 22, 

(3) musical man = the musical or man and zzce versa, cf. 1015” 24. 

30-31. éxatépw . . . ékeivwv, each of the simple terms ‘man’ and 
‘musical’, todro, the complex term ‘musical man’, 

33. 8d, because these are accidental unities. 

101821. The text seems to be improved by the insertion of a colon 
after xa’ atrd. Aristotle establishes the fact that accidental judge- 
ments are never universal by the premises (1017 35, 10184 1), 

Universals are essential, 

Accidents are not essential. 

Then he goes on ‘ Accidents (though, as we have seen, they cannot 
be piedicated of universal subjects but 1equue the subject to be qualified 
by a ris) are predicated of paiticular subjects dwrd&s, without any 
qualification ’ - 

2. The reference to ‘ musical Sociates ’ 1s borrowed from Pl. Phaedo 
60 D—61 B, where Socrates tells Cebes of the words which haunted him 
in dreams, °Q Swxpares, povoixyy mote. Kal éoydfov. 

5. éoax@orep. Jaeger’s emendation explains the origin of the 
otherwise mystellous reading dca oowep, and gives a more forcible 
sense than Ab’s domep. Alexandei’s rooavtaxds ... doaxas (377.17 f.) 
points in the same direction, 

g~Ir. The three senses of ‘ other’ he1e given do not answer exactly 
to the senses of ‘the same’ given in Il. 5-9. There 1s not there 
anything that answers obviously to ra «iéy wXeiw. But the two 
classifications really reduce themselves to the same, thus: 

4 Ay pia eiSer XC Ta €tdy Aco, 
H vAn pla Gpibue IC 7 VAy TAcio, dl 
H ovoia pia IC 6 Adyos THs oicias wAEw. 

Specific difference of matter 1s equivalent to difference of species. 
For another classification of senses of ‘othe’ cf. I, 1054 14~18 

II. dvruxepevws. In I, 105419 Aristotle points out that the 
opposition 1s not contiadictory opposition (for ra py dvra aie neither 
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the same as noi other than other things), but 1s that of é£is to 
OTEPNOLS. 

12. py povey Gpibyo Alexander interprets as meaning ‘only they 
must not be one in numbet ’, taking yi) pdvov as = jadvoy pj. With this 
Bonitz compares E, 1025 27 obciay viv xaré rov Mdyov ds ext rb wort, 
ov XwpioTiy pévov of YwpioTHV povoy 1s, however, not a very close 
parallel to uy pdvov dp.8u6, and it 1s doubtful whether it has the 
meaning corresponding to that which Alexander and Bonitz assign to 
py povov Gp.0uG A different reading and punctuation seem preferable 
In that passage. 

But in the present passage the inte: pretation seems to be right. Cf. 
Eu. Cycl. 219 dy dv G€dys ot, py “ue xararins pdvov, ‘provided only 
that you don’t swallow me’. 

I, 1054524105542 similarly insists that &ddopa must, while 
érepa need not, be the same in some respect. 

Both the present passage and that in Book I and many others 
recognize that things in different genera may be diddopa, and this 
is prima _facze mconsistent with the usual account of Siadopd. as existing 
only within a genus (cf. I. 1035426). The same inconsistency 1s 
found in the account of contraries, but cf. 1. 25 n. 

13-15. Bz. complains that we have here a cross division, since dv 
éTepov 70 ‘yévos ale simply the things which are 7d ard dvaAoyia, which 
Aristotle has already 1eferied to, and doa éye év 79 oteta thy érepdryta 
are simply those which are 76 airs yéve, while ra évavria do not imply 
a sense of ‘ different’ co-ordinate with the others here mentioned It 
is, however, no pait of Aristotle’s object to avoid cross division. He 
is simply giving the statements that mht naturally be given of the 
meaning of ‘ difference’, and if these overlap it is his business to state 
them nevertheless. 

14. doa exet év TH odcia, Thy érepdryta, cf. 2,3 Alexander gives 
various alternative explanations (1) that contraries are meant, (2) that 
Anistotle means things that without bemg contraries have some element 
of contraniety, as earth gua diy is contrary to water gua wet, (3) that he 
means things which have the same underlying subject but differ in 
definition, as ‘counterfeit’ and ‘diachma’ 

Aristotle’s language, however, is reminiscent of I. 10384 7 A€yw yap 
yevous diapopav érepérynta 7) erepov moet rotto airdé. Difference is 
otherness which is not merely in the matter but enters into the very 
essence of the thing and constitutes a genuine differentiation of the 
genus. 

15-18. Bz. again complains of overlapping in the definitions, but as 
has been 1emarked on |. 13 the objection 1s beside the mark. 

The senses of ‘like’ recognized in I 1034 3-13 are 

(x) ‘the same in ef8os though not identical in number’, e g. ‘like’ 
geometrical figures, 

(2) ‘having the same efdos and not differing in degree’, 

(3) ‘having the same wd@os in different degrees’, 

(4) ‘having more qualities the same than different’. 
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Of the senses recognized in the present passage the first answers 
roughly to (1) and (2) in this classification, the second and fourth to 
(4), the third to (3). 


cA ers a RR — RR He, 


‘Opposite’, ‘Contrary’, ‘Other in species’, ‘The same in 
species’ (ch. 10) 


1018220. The te1m ‘opposites’ 1s applied to contradictories, con- 
traries, relative terms, positive terms and their privatives, the termin1 
of generation and destruction, and incompatible attributes or their 
elements. 

25. ‘Contraries’ are attributes differing in genus and incapable of 
belonging to the same subject; the most different attributes in the 
same genus or in the same subject-matter or falling under the same 
faculty ; things whose difference 1s greatest absolutely or in genus or in 
species 

gi. Other contraries are so called by vutue of some relation (e.g. 
that of possession, reception, action, passivity) to these 

35. The senses of ‘the same’, ‘other’, ‘contrary’ must vary with 
the senses of ‘one’ and those of ‘ being’ (the categories) 

38. Things ‘othe: in species’ are those which, being of the same genus, 
are co-ordinate , those which being in the same genus have a difference ; 
those which have a contrariety in their essence , contiaries, or con- 
traries per se; things whose definitions differ in the zujfima spectes , 
attributes of the same substance which have a difference. 

by. ‘The same in species’ has coriesponding meanings. 


The first four kinds of opposites here named constitute Auistotle’s 
ordinary list of the kinds of opposite, cf I. 10552 38, 10574 33, Caf 
11b14, Top, 10917, 11. 8, v. 6. Waitz finds in the other two (II. 21-25) not 
separate kinds of opposite but marks by which opposites may be recog- 
nized, but Bonitz points out that Aristotle’s words do not suggest that 
these two are m a different position fiom the other four; and also that 
these marks are wof characteristic of ra zpds 7. He finds therefore in 
the discrepancy between this list and Aristotle’s o1dinary list of opposites 
evidence of the late origin of Book A. A is much more likely to be of 
quite early origin. If we remember that Aristotle is jotting down the 
usages of ‘ opposite’ in ordinary speech, we shall find no difficulty in 
a divergence fiom his own ‘scientific classification. 

LOI8? 25-35. The first two senses of évayrioy answer to Caz. 142 19 
dvdykn 8& mdvta Ta évavtia fH ev TO atr@ yever elvan } ev Tols évayrious 
yveow 7 adrd yévn elvat 

The 1ecognition of things differrng in genus as one kind of con- 
traries 1s found in Caf. 148 20, Zop 153236. Elsewhere évayria ale 
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said to be necessarily in the same genus, Caf 6217, An Post. 73h 21, 
De Gen. et Corr 3248 2, and thisisimplied alsoinI 4 The apparent 
mconsistency 1s removed if we remember: that a genus may itself be 
a species of a wider genus ‘Thus the contraries, justice and imyustice, 
which are in the contiary genera virtue and vice (Caf 14% 22), are both 
included in the wider genus of é&s, and good and bad, which are 
contrary geneia (144 24), are included in the genus of quahty. It 1s 
evident that contiaries must at all events be in the same category, 
even if they are not both included in any narrower genus. 

In fact yévos here 1s used in a looser sense than in Bk. I, where 
difference of genus implies the absence of a common matter and the 
impossibility of change from the one class to the other (1034 28, 
1057 26). 

Of the senses of ‘contrary’ recognized here, the first (1. 26) does 
not appeal in I 4, the second(27) appears in I. 4. 10552 27 f,, the third 
(28) in 1055 29, the fourth (29) in 1085231. The fifth (30) 1s rather 
a general summary of the senses than a distinct one; the sixth (31) 
appeals IN 1055* 35. 

28. Kal Ta wAetoTov Siahdpovta tay év TadTa Sextixa. This may be 
another way of putting the previous definition ; or it may be a narrower 
definition, for, as Alexander says, rational and uuational, though 
differentiae of the same genus, are not found in the same dexrixov or 
vAn (Sextixdv = An, cf, I 1055%29f). That which is ever rational 1s 
never mational, But in De Somno 453> 27 Aristotle says that con- 
traries are always in the same Sexrixov. Maier thmks that the 
1eference is to évayridrynres év 73 ovvethnupery TH tAy as Opposed to 
those év 7G Adyw (I. 1058 1), 1.e to oppositions such as that of male 
and female (the same seed being capable of becoming male o1 female, 
ib. 23). But it is doubtful if the meaning 1s so definite as this 

29. Tav irs Thy aithy Sdvapuy, e. g. of the objects of a single science 
(I. 10558 31). 

38. dor’ .. Katnyopiay. Christ brackets these words and thinks 
there 1s no trace of them in Alexander, but they are paraphrased in 
Al, 383. 13 

On érepa.. toeetde cf. I 8. 

by-2, kal ooa... Sradopay éxer. This is a wider definition than 
the pievious one, since it will apply even to ra twaAAnAa, 1. €. tO species 
one of which includes the othe1. 

2-3. kal doa... xe, Alexander illustrates by the case of water and 
fire, which, though not contraries, are characterized by contranes, cold 
and wet as opposed to hot and dry Bonitz thinks this definition 1s 
either wider than the foregoing, by including even things that are in 
different genera, or narrower, by excluding differents that are not 
opposites The point of év rq otola d&vavrincw exer Seems, however, to 
be to exclude things which have contrary attributes that aise from their 
matter and do not enter into their essence. Cf. 4r4n., I. 1058" 14, 22. 

4. Ta Neysueva tpdtws excludes the contraries mentioned in * 31-35, 
which aie contrary only by standing in some relation to contraries. If 
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A and B, for mstance, possess contiary qualities C and D, it does not 
follow that A and B are different in species. 

4-5. dow... €repo. With the manuscript 1eading this can onl} 
mean ‘ those things whose definitions differ in respect of the zzfima 
species’. But this use of év with érepos 1s suiprising (the closest parallel 
I have found is Poef. 14482 16 év ratry 8& ry Siadopa kai 7 Tpaywdia 
mpos THY Kwpwdiav SuéoryKev), and we should expect ‘ differ in 1espect 
of the last deferentia’. Alexandef’s voids av éropuwv eiddv év To airo 
yéver dvrwv (383. 37) suggest the reading dowy, évTwy TeAevTaiwy Tod 
yévous €iddv, of Adyou Erepor, which gives a good sense. If dvrwy were 
once corrupted into év 7@, the remaining changes would follow. But 
in 384. 26 Alexander presupposes the manuscript reading. 

4, Soa év TH adTH ovcia OvTa exer Stadopdy. Alexander explains this 
as meaning (1) individuals of the same species, or (2) bodies which are 
different though not contrary, as eaith and water. But individuals of 
the same species could not be called érepa ro eider, and it 1s difficult to 
see in what sense earth and water are év rj airyotcig. (Bonitz’s notion 
that Alexander had a negative before gye: 15 a mistake, see Al 384. 
28 and the context.) The natural meaning of the words seems to be 
‘attributes which may belong to the same substance (at different times) 
and which have a difference’, as hot and cold are in the same 
substance iron and have a difference. Cf. #28 ra mXeiorov duadepovra 
Tov év TadT@ SexTikd. 


* 


TORRE ce Se ee oe ie er, 


‘Prior’, ‘ Posterior’ (ch 11). 


1018 9. ‘Pnor’ means (1) that which 1s nearer some beginning 
determined absolutely or relatively, e.g. in respect of 

12. (a) place, o 

14. (4) time, 

1g. (¢) movement, 

21. (d) power, 

26, (¢) arrangement, 

go. (2) the prior in knowledge 

(a) m respect of definition, e.g. the universal as against the pai- 
ticular, the accident as against the complex of substance and accident, 

(2) in respect of sensation, e. g the paiticular. 

37- (3) Attnbutes of things ger se prior aie themselves said to be 
prior. 

ro19*2. (4) The prior in nature and substance, 1.e. that which can 
be without another, while the other cannot be without zf (a Platonic 
distinction). (Ifwe take account of the varieties in the meaning of being, 

(a) substratum or substance is prior to attuibute, 

(4) part as against whole, matte: as against concrete substance, 1s 
prior in potentiality, postei1o1 in actuality ) 
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11, All the senses of ‘ prior’ depend on this last sense. E.g@ the 
whole can exist without the part in generation, the part without the 
whole in dissolution. 


In Cat 12 we have the following classification of the senses of 
‘prior’: 
(1) in time, 
a TS py dvriotpédew Kara tHv Tod elvar dxodovenaw, 
(3) ard twa Taéw, e.g érl tiv ériotypdy Kal Tov Adyor. 
(4) The better 1s prior 77 divicret 
(5) Of two reciprocating terms, the cause is prior to the effect 77 
dices 
In the piesent passage, priority in time ((1) in the Cavegorzes) is 
included in a wider type, 7G éyytrepov clvar dpyns tivds (1018 g—29). 
(2) in the Categories answers to the fourth main sense in the present 
passage (rorg® 2-4) (3) in the Cavegories answers roughly to (2) in 
Book A (ror8> 30-37). (4) and (5) in the Cazegorzes do not appeal 
distinctly in A but can be brought under the very wide first sense. 
More cuisor} distinctions of various senses of prionty are found m 
Phys 26018, 261214 (cf De Gen An 742221, A. 989°55, 
@ rofo84, M 1077219, ARhef. 1392220), 265°22, Z. 10288 32, 
1038) 24, @. 1049) 11, M. 10747> 2 
1018" a1. dmAds, without qualification, by its own nature. Cf. 
], 11 awAds Kai TH dice 
27. xatd twa Adyov. It 1s impossible to assign any suitable 
meaning to card Tov Adyor 1n this context, and Jaeger seems to be night 
in reading xard. riva Ad-yor, ‘in a certain ratio’ (cf. Adyw ran G. A. 740 
32, 767917)  Alexander’s é ru Adyw (386. 10) points to this read 
ing, and réy came in owing to the copyist’s running his eye on to xara 
Tov Adyor in|. 31 f. 
38—I0I9° 1 71d ev... émpavetags, Aristotle assumes that the line 
is prior to the plane, which it is in the sense explamed later, rorg? 8. 
101g’ 4. The reading éxypicaro is better attested than éxpyro 
There seems to be no passage in Plato in which this distinction 1s 
drawn (Apelt’s attempt to find it in Zim. 34c 1s not successful) ; 
Aristotle 1s thnkmg doubtless of an oral utterance of his master. 
Tiendelenburg conjectures that Anstotle has in mind Plato’s doctiine 
of the priority of one ideal number relatively to another, cf. B gg9* 8, 
M 6; we cannot be sure whether Anstotle 1s thinking of this or of 
some more general statement about the meaning of ‘prior’ Mutsch- 
mann in his edition of Deveszones Artsiofelicae, p xvi, holds that 
here and in De Gen ef Corr. 33016, P.A 642» 12 there is a refer- 
ence to an actual Platonic book of Divisions ; but the reference in the 
othe two passages may be to the Sophzsées and the Politicus 
éwel 8€ xtA. Aristotle has used the word efyva: in his statement of 
this final sense of ‘prior’ (1. 3) He therefore now considers what 
bearing the different senses of ‘be’ (ch. 7) have on the senses of 
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priority. He takes first the distinction between substance and the 
other categories (10172 22~30). Since substance zs in a fuller sense 
than the other categories, 1t is prior to them. 

Next, he has distinguished bemg potentially from being actually 
(1017235 8). Now ‘the part is prior potentially, posterion actually’ 
Aristotle’s meaning is hard to seize and is not very satisfactory. He 
seems to mean that in considering a whole we should natmally say 
‘the whole cannot exist without the parts, but they can exist without 
it, and therefore (according to 1. 3) they are prio’; but that when we 
reflect we find that in the whole the parts do not exist actually. The 
half-line does not exist till the whole has been cut in two; the matter 
does not exist till the concrete thing has been resolved into its com- 
ponents Actually, therefore, the parts will exist only when the whole 
has ceased to exist, ‘actually they are posterior to 1t’. But the 
existence of the whole presupposes the potential existence of the 
parts; ‘in respect of potentiality they are prior to it’. 

8. 4 pice tis Sdys, sc. ypaypys, as 101757 shows, Cf Z 
10397 6 n., @. 1048% 33 n., De Somno 448% 4, 10 

12. Taira, not ‘the distmction of potentiality and actuality’, though 
this is what has been last mentioned. It 1s not tiue that all the mean- 
ings of ‘prior’ and ‘posterior’ can be reduced to this. Rather, as 
the next words show, Aristotle means that all the senses of § prioi ’ can 
be reduced to that named in 1. 3, doa évdeyerar elvan dvev dAduy, éxelva 
dé dvev éxe(vwy py, and in this he 1s saying what can easily be seen to 
be true Lines 4-11 aie a parenthetical comment on |. 3, and thee 1s 
no difficulty in supposing Aristotle now to revert to |. 3. 

What does Aristotle mean by saying that the whole can in 
respect of genesis exist without its paits? He means that when the 
whole exists the parts do not exist actually (cf. 1 4n.). But one 
would naturally suppose that just as the whole is 1esolved into its 
parts so itis geneiated out of its parts, so that xara yéveow as well as 
xara. pOopav the paits would be prioi. This 1s so where a whole 1s 
produced by the mére aggregation of paits, but probably Aristotle has 
in mind organic wholes in which, for mstance, the branches do not 
exist before the whole tree, and have a separate existence only when 
cut off from an already existing tree, and in which, again, the tree can 
replace its lost branches by others But the whole thought in Il. 4-14 
is somewhat loosely expressed. 

14. Tada, the first thiee senses of ‘ piior’ 


‘ Potency’, ‘ Capable’, ‘ Incapacity’, ‘ Lncapable’, ‘ Possible’, 
‘ Impossible’ (ch 12). 


1o1g*15 ‘Potency’ means (a) a piinciple of “change in something 
othe: than the thing changed or im 1t gua other, 

20. (4) a principle enabling a thing to be changed, by another o1 by 
itself gua other, (1) in general, or (1) for the better, 
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23 (c) the power of producing change successfully, 

26. (d) the power of being changed successfully, 

26. (2) a state in virtue of which a thing cannot be changed, or 
cannot easily be changed, for the worse. 

32. Similarly the ‘ potent’ or ‘ capable’ means 

(1) (a) that which has potency (2), 

35. (2) that which has potency (4), 

by. (c) that which has a potency of changing for the worse or for 
the better. 

3. For even that which 1s destroyed must have been capadle of being 
destroyed Things are capable sometimes by virtue of having some- 
thing, sometimes by virtue of being deprived of something. If privation 
may be called a ‘having’, all things that are capable are so by virtue 
of having something—-if not by having a positive disposition, then by 
having: its privation. 

10 (d@) That which has potency (e), 

11 (e) that which has potency (c), 

(7) that which has potency (¢) 

15 ‘Incapacity’ is the privation of such a powei (a) in any subject, 
or (8) in one which naturally has it, or (y) 1n one which naturally has 
it, when it naturally would have it. Again, 11 may be the opposite of 
potency (a) or (4) or of potency (c) or (¢). 

21. ddvvaroy has a corresponding sense (1), but it means (2) that 
whose contrary is necessarily true. 

27. So too dvvardv means (2) (a) that whose contrary is not neces- 
sarily false (in ]. 31 ‘that which is not necessarily false’), as well as 
(3) that which is true, and (c) that which may be true 

33. The sense of dvvayus in geometry is metaphorical 

34. Sense (2) of dwvaréy and advvaroy does not imply a dvvayis ; 
all the varieties of sense (1) imply dvvajus in sense (a). (a) is thus the 
primary sense of divapus 


The treatment of duvayus and its cognates in this chapter answers 
closely to that in @, First, in 10192 15-32, Aristotle explains the 
varieties of Sdvapus in its primary sense of ‘power’ rather than ‘ poten- 
tiality ’ (Suvdpews } A€yerot pduora Kupiws @. 1045 35)—the sense that 
is treated of in @. 1-5. Then he speaks of the corresponding senses 
of Suvardy (# 32—-> 15), and of ddwapia (> 15-21). Then, having men- 
tioned that é8vvarov has co1esponding senses (21), he proceeds to say 
that aSvvarov has another meaning (‘impossible’ as distinct from 
‘incapable’) which does not imply a positive power but a purely 
logical relation between subjects and predicates (22-27), and that 
Suvardv has a coiresponding meaning (27-32), as well as two others 
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(32, 33). This passage (22~33) presupposes that secondal) meaning 
of dvvapis (‘ potentiality ’ as opposed to ‘ power’) which is explained 
in @. 10484 27-5 9, Finally he traces the first gioup of meanings of 
Suvardv (cf, 8 32—> 18) back to the primary definition of duvapus as dey) 
peraBrnrixy év dAXw 7) 7 GAAO (1TOTg 35—1020# 6) 

IOIg# 19. What answeis to 4 peév ody Sdws 1S not 4 Od J. 20, since that 
also introduces a general sense. The geneial sense of dvvapus intio- 
duced by 7 pév ofy dAws 18 opposed to the nallower sense intioduced 
in |, 23. Jaeger, finding a difficulty in ddws, would read otrws (cf. 
TO18* 4, LOIg* 2, 10208 27, 10215 4), but this does not seem necessaly. 

20-26 Chuiist proposes to tiansfer caf yy . 23 BédAriov after 
maoxew |. 26. We thus get the following kinds of dvvayus : 

(1) power of changing something else (15~20), 

(2) power of beg changed by something else (20), 
(3) powei of changing something else successfully (23~26), 
(4) power of being changed successfully (26, 20-23) 

This is the classification which we get in @. 10462 10-13, 16, 17 
(10464 13-15 answels to rorg® 26-32). Itis cleai, however, that Aris- 
totle mtioduces a complication which does not occu: in @, viz the 
distinction of the power of bemg changed for the bette1, from the powe1 
of being changed in general. This 1s not the same as the distinction 
between the power of acting or being acted on simply and that of acting 
or being acted on xaAas 7 kata. rpoaipeorw The same two distinctions 
occur with regaid to 76 duvardv. The latter distinction 1s applied both 
to active and to passive potencies (* 23-26, cf ratra wavra } 12), the 
former only to passive (# 20~23, cf.» 2), (Alexander may not have had 
before him xaf’ Hv... mwaoyer re and may have read éré pév obv éay, 
but otherwise had ou tiaditional text ) 

23-26. The powers mentioned here as instances of the powel to 
produce change are, as 1t happens, poweis of producing change in one- 
self gza other. 

26. émt rod mdoyew, ‘in the case of passivity’. Cf ras érit rod racyeww 
@. 1047» 35 and the uses of éxi quoted in Bz. Judea 268° 32~—46 

32. Jaeger is probably night nieading to ..taforrd. «7d 7rOwith 
the infinitive 1s the no1mal mode of expression in this context (® 29 f,, 
b 6-10, r2f.), and rd and ro ale very often confused in manuscripts. 

g2—h15. Anstotle now gives the senses of duvardy answering to 
those of dtvapus 

4 33-35 answers to (a) above, * 35— 1 to (4), » r0—11 to (e), 11-15 
to (c) and (¢) 

br, adrod is an objective genitive depending on dvvapuy, ‘powel ovel 
it’, Cf. 10208 3, 

éva 8 édvy kt\ = It 1s not evident at first sight how this sense diffeis 
from that mentioned in ® 35—b 1, The point seems to be that in 4 35— 
b x Anstotle speaks of a power in A of being changed by B, and in 
» 1-3 of a power in A of ‘changing’ simply. The difference is that 
between a thing’s bemg changed by anothe: and by itself gua other 
cf. 2 20 id’ érépou 7) 4 Erepor). 
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6. ei 8 4 orépyois éotw eis mws This, accoiding to Anistotle, 
it 1S, @ privative term differs from a merely contradictory one by 
implying a positive nature; 4 orépyots eldds was éoriv Phys 193° 19. 
Only that which has a positive nature in vutue of which it might have 
had sight can be called blind; other things that do not see must only 
be called ‘not-seeing’. Cf. ch. 22 

8-10 The readings both of EJT' Asc. and of Ab are unintelligible, 
and thei. common archetype was evidently coirupt. On the other 
hand Alexande: had a text which presented no difficulty to him, and 
his paraphiase of which (392. ro-18) gives a clear and satisfactory 
sense, Reasoning from his paraphrase to what the reading before 
him must have been, we get one which agrees substantially with that 
of A> except that in AP the order is dislocated, and with that of EJT 
Asc. except that in them «i dé 7, 6uwvtuus has disappeared and the 
unmeaning duwvdjws dé Aeyduevov 75 dy has been inserted. Jaeger 
conjectures plausibly that the latte: phrase is a truncated form of the 
gloss énomipws 8¢ A¢yonev Sv 7d dvopa povov xowdr (a reference to Cat 
1? 1 dudvuna Aéyerat dv dvoya pdvoy Kowvdv) 

22 otoy Suvardv te kai Gduvaroy, ‘1 e. both duvardy and ddvvarov 
aie used as follows’ 

26 dotpperpoy etvar is plainly a gloss For this usage of dvdyxy 
cf Pl Gorg 475 B 8, 4998 2. 

27 The impossible being that whose opposite is necessarily true, we 
should suppose the possible to be that whose opposite 18 zo/ necessarily 
true, but A1istoile defines it as that whose opposite 1s not necessarily 
false. But in the next sentence he loosely reverts to the form we 
should have expected here ; he describes the possible as that which 1s 
not necessauily false, 1.e. that whose opposite is not necessarily true. 
Both desciiptions are true of the possible; it would be not possible but 
impossible if its opposite were necessarily true, and not possible but 
necessary if its opposite were necessarily false. Simularly in De Juz, 
22° 15-17 76 py avayKatoy elva 1s said to follow from 76 duvardy efvat. 
The difficulty would be to some extent got ovei if, as Alexander seems 
to have done, we were to omit rd before duvaréy in | 28. Aristotle 
would then be saying ‘the opposite of this (1.e. that whose opposite is 
not necessarily tue) 1s possible when the opposite 1s not necessarily 
false’, But the difficulty 1s not entuely removed, for in Il. 29, 30, the 
fact that the opposite 1s not necessauily false 1s treated as if 1t were the 
sole condition of possibility, while in |. 31 the fact that the proposition 
itself 1s not necessarily false 1s treated as the sole condition It seems 
clear that Aristotle 1s in some confusion 

I have rendeied évayriov by ‘ opposite’; it has not here its strict 
meaning of ‘contrary’, Aristotle 1s thinking rather of the contradictory 
opposite 

32, Td ddybes elvan if retained must = 5 elvas dAyGés éorey, etvas being 
epexegetic of dinOés—‘that of which it 1s true to say that it is’ 
rovreott TO Hon trdpxov, 8 dAnbés éorw elaretv vat Al The analogy 
of 7d dAnbes pdva. T. 1012 9, dAnOés elev An Pr. 28° 29 18 not 
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very close, and there 1s little doubt that efva, 1s an emblema from the 
next line. 

It is rather surprising to find this included among the senses of 
‘possible’ (it 1s so also in De Jnt. 2348). Alexander explains that 
the merely existent 1s reckoned unde: the possible because, like it, it is 
intermediate between the necessary and the impossible. 

ad évBexdpevoy adybes etvoar, It 1s not clear how this differs from 
the first sense, 75 yy 2& dvayxns Weddos evdexdpevov Never implies, as 
Suvarév sometimes does, the presence of a positive power to be or do 
the thing in question. But the first definition of duvardv here (30-32) 
has defined it without any such mplication. I.e.it is 7é duvardy as the 
possible, not as the capable, that the first definition defined, and thus 
the third definition seems in no way to diffe: from it We must as be- 
fore (1018 13-15 n.) fall back on the reflection that Aristotle 1s stating 
the various answers that might be given to the question ‘ what do you 
mean by Swardév?’ If two of these answers amount to the same thing, 
that 18 no reason why he should not set them both down. 

The difference between duvardv and évdeyduevoy 18, as Waitz 
(Organon, 1. 376) says, that the former 1s opposed to évepyody, the latter 
to iawdpyov, or again that the former expresses real, the latter logical 
possibility or the absence of self-contradiction. But while évdexdpevor 1s 
never used inthe former sense, duvardy is sometimes used in the latte. 
Cf @.10447%24, where duvaréy is defined much in the same way in which 
évdexopevoy 18 defined in An. Pr. 32218, In fact 76 évdeyduevoy = 70 
Suvarév 76 wy Kara Sivapy (101934) For the difference between the 
two terms cf. @. 105013, De Caelo 27413 

33. 4 év yewpetpia Adyerar Sdvapis, ch @ 104648. A square 1s 
called a S¥vayus because it 1s 6 divarar H wAevpd (Al. 394. 35) Cf. 
Euc, £7. X. Def. 4 ai duvdpevor adrd = ‘the straight lines the squares on 
which = those areas’. In Red 5870, Zim. 31c the word means 
‘a square’, but in Theae/, 148 a (cf. 147, Pol. 2668) it is defined as 
a line incommensurate with another line but whose squaie 1s commen- 
surate with that of the other; e.g. the diagonal of the square is a dUva- 
pis in relation to the side. Putting it arithmetically, a dvvayus is (in 
those passages) the square root of an integral non-square numbe1 ; 
but Plato does not put it arithmetically. 

Plato says (Zheaef 1670) that Theodorus of Cyiene wrote epi 
duvdpewv: Theaetetus caiied the theory much further. For its history 
cf. Heath, Zhe Thirteen Books of Euchd's Elements, iti, 1-10. 

34-35. Taira pev ody ra Suvard, those explained in > 27—33; Ta dé 
Aeydpeva Kate Suvaptv, those explained in # 33-) 15. 

of xatd Sdvapuy, 1. e. they do not imply a positive power such as has 
been described in # 15~32 

102041. thy wpdrqvy [piov|, Bekke: and Bonitz bracket sav. 
Alexandei seems not to have read it, and Asclepius treats rpdryv and 
péay as alternative readings. apdryy uiav probably arose from a being 
expanded differently in different manuscripts (cf. G.A. 7422 29, Poe/, 
1450516). The manuscript reading 1s defended by Vahlen (Poet. 
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p. 127), who refers to @,. 10462 80 xpés rporyy ploy But mv makes 
the combination more difficult to accept. 

2. TH Ta pev exewv KTr., ‘because in some cases something else has 
such a power over them’. For adrév depending on dvvapw cf. rorg> x, 


4. Spotws $€ Kat Ta dddvara, 1.e in the first sense, referred to in 
IOIg? 2x, 22 





‘ Quantily’ (ch. 13). 


102027. ‘Quantity ’ means that which is divided into constituents of 
which each is individual. (1) Numerable quantity is plurahty; it is 
divisible into non-contmuous parts. (2) Measurable quantity is magni- 
tude, it 1s divisible into continuous parts, in one, two, or three dimen- 
sions. Finite plurality is a number, finite length a line, finite breadth 
a plane, finite depth a solid, 

14. Things are quantitative (a) per se or.(2) incidentally. 

17. (z) Things quantitative per se are (1) entities whose definition 


involves quantity (e.g. the line), or (n) attitbutes of such entities 
(e.g. much, long). 

23. ‘Great’, ‘small’, ‘greatei ’, ‘smaller’ are of the latter ty pe, but 
are applied metaphotically to non-quantitative things. 

26. (0) What 1s incidentally quantitative 1s so (1) as the musical 18 
quantitative because its subject 1s so, (11) as movement 1s quantitative 
because the distance moved through is so, and as time 1s quantitative 
because movement 1s so 


The distinction between zAOos and péyefos answers to that in Cav. 
4» 20 between 7d diwpicpevoy and ro cvveyés, except that ‘the con- 
tinuous’ 1s a wider conception than ‘magnitude’, including time as one 
of its proper kinds (contrast 4> 24 with 102029). The distinction in 
the Cafegories between 76 éx Géow éyovtwy Tay év abrots popiwy and +6 
odx e& éydvruv Oéow 1s not noticed here. The two kinds of woody xara 
ovpBeBnxds (1020%15, 26, 28) are recognized in Caz. 55 1, 3, though 
without distinction. The distinction between wood xar otciay and 
their +é8y (10204 17) 1s not found in the Cazegories. 

102028. é tu kat toe tt. This is doubtless to distinguish the 
division of a quantity mto paits from the analysis of a subject into 
attributes or the division of a genus into species. So Alexander. 

12. It is of course not exact to say that breadth is continuous in two 
and depth in three dimensions. Aristotle uses a convenient brachy- 
logy. 

ae +d werepacpévoy goes with yjKos, wAdros, Baos, as well as with 
ahjGos. The definition of number as rAjGos rerepacpeévov is antici- 
pated by Eudoxus’ definition of it as wAj@os apicpévoy (lambl. 77 
Nicom. Ar. Introd. 10 17) For other definitions cf. Z 1039? 12, 
I. 10532 30, 10573, M. 1ro85>22, N. 108895, Phys. 207547 (&a 
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mhelw Kai moo? dtta). Mi, F. M. Cornford (Class. Quarf. xvu. 8 n.) 
suggests (nightly, I think) that the present definition ‘goes back to the 
characteristically Pythagorean conception of number as the product 
of the union of zépas and dzepov’; whereas such definitions as 
oivberis povadwuv (Z. 1039212), tARO0s povdduy (I. 1053 30) represent 
‘the crude, and so to say materialistic, view which may well have been 
shared by the Egyptians and the Pythagorean mathematicians or 
number-atomists’ of the sixth century. 

16. 7d povorkdr 1s presumably a man o1 an instrument, both of which 
are cwpara, and therefore indirectly quantitative. 

19 I read with the manuscripts 73 woodv tu bmdépxer; Alexander's 
7d trocdy évurdpye (which Bz. adopted) 1s probably simply his para- 
phrase of this. For jrdpyew in this sense cf. 1022 28. 

20. A line is not strictly a substance, it has no sepaiate existence, 
but can only be separated in thought (M. 3). But it 1s the subject of 
which long and short are attiibutes ; 1t 1s a step nearer to substantiality 
than they are, and hence Aristotle treats it, relatively, as 1t were, as 
a substance Cf. 1014756 n. 

22 Bapd kai kotor. It is noticeable that Bapirys and couddrns are 
named among gwalzes (» 10) Nor is the difficulty removed by the 
transition to the nominal form. The fact is that Bap’ and xoddor are 
out of place here among the purely mathematical attributes They 
are quantities, says Alexander, in so fa: as they mean excess or defect 
of for, qualities m so far as they cause the things that possess them 
to move up or down According to Auistotle’s view eaith naturally 
moves down, fie up Thus, if one piece of earth 1s heavy and another 
light, the difference is one of degiee and comes under quantity (though 
only in the ‘ transferred’ sense mentioned in |. 25); but the difference 
between earth and fire 1s one of quality Cf De Caelo iy. 1. 

23 In Ca#.5> 15 ‘great’ and ‘small’ are said to be not quantities but 
relative terms. Accoiding to that view there is no such thing asa great 
or small per se (contrast 10208 24 with 5» 16) 

25 kal éw dAdo, to things which aie not quantities, such as pain or 
disease. ‘Intensive quantily ’ 1s thus treated as a metaphot. 

gr 6 éxwbn, ‘that through o1 along which 1t was moved’. Anris- 
totle’s account 1s as follows. A spatial magnitude (¢yeos) 1s a rrocdy 
xa? atré, movement, since it 1s through a péyebos, 1s a roodv Kara 
ovpBeByxes ; and time, since movement takes place in time, 1s also 
a moody Kara cup BeBnkds (cf. Phys 219° 1 6 xpdvos apiuds Kuwyoews). 
It is space that 1s duectly measurable; movement, through space , 
and time, through movement. In the Categorzes (5 3) a movement is 
said to be roAAy because the time it occupies 1s woAvs. in the present 
passage the quantity of the time is said to depend on the quantity of 
the movement. The latte: view 1s also that of the PAysecs (219? 13), 
where in iv 10, 11 the relation of time to movement 1s elaborately 
discussed. The more elaborate view of the Physics and the Meta- 
physics seems clearly to be the later. The fact noted in Phys. 220° 23 
that movement and time mutually determine one another, so that either 
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can be used as a measure of the other, accounts foi the possibility of 
such a view being held as 1s expressed in the Casegories. 

Movement and time, though classed as only per acezdens quantities, 
are distinguished from oidinary pes acezdens quantities such as ‘the 
musical’ or ‘the white’. Aristotle means doubtless that the relation 
of the former to the quantities fer seis not casual as 1s that of the latter. 
All extension is a possible if not actual theatre of movement, and al 
movement occupies time. 

Why then, it may be asked, are not movement and time classed 
among the quantities per se which aie rd0y kat é€es of the things that 
are quantities in the primaiy sense (1. 19)? The answer is that 
movement along a line, and the time of the movement, are not related 
to the line as its length is. The movement is not an attribute of the 
line, but an event of which the line 1s one element, and the time 1s 
another element in the moyement, and only so related to the line. 


Ne a aS eT eT OT TY 


‘ Quality’ (ch, 14) 


10207 33 ‘Quality’ means (1) the differentia of the essence of 
a thing, 

bg. (2) that which is present, besides quantity, i the essence of 
unchangeable (mathematical) objects, e g. the ‘ planeness’ or‘ solidity * 
of composite numbers, 

8 (3) the affections of changeable substances, in respect of which 
they change, e g. heat, 

12 (4) goodness and badness 

13. These fall unde: two main senses, of which the first 1s the more 
ploper; (2) 1s a variety of (1), 

18 and (4) of (3). 

23. Goodness and badness indicate quality primarily in the case of 
living things, especially those which have purpose 


In Caz 8 we have the following classification of the kinds of 

quality : 

(1) (2) €is (e.g. the virtues) and (4) dudbecrs (e. g. disease), 

(2) 8ca xard (2) Sivapw prouny (e.g. the power of boxing) 7 
(2) ddvvapiay (e. g. softness), 

(3) waOyrixat rourTyres, 1.e. (a) powers of producing a sensuous 
adbos, e.g sweetness, (2) results of wdos, e.g. paleness, 

(4) Figure, straightness, &c. 

The first two senses here are omitted in the Cavegorzes, which aims 
at distinguishing quality more rigidly fiom substance or essence ; but 
the first sense 1s recognized in Zod. 122% 16, 128% 26, Phys. 226% 27. 
Sense (3) here answers to sense (3) of the Categories. Sense (4) seems 
to be included in sense (1) of the Cadegorves. 
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10208 35. Since the quality of ra pabyparixa comes under the second 
sense of quality, the introduction of the circle here seems out of place. 
But in the end Austotle reduces the first two senses to one ( 18), and 
further it seems that, in spite of the general reference to ra pa@yparixd, 
Aristotle has only numbers in mind in speaking of the second meaning 
(cf xg 4 & rots apiOpots wodrys). In fact the analogy between 
(a) numbers and (4) lines, planes, and solids 1s the whole basis of his 
recognition of the second meaning as a separate one, Besides their 
quantitative chaiacte1, as larger or smaller sums of units, numbers have 
a quality according as they are pime, composed of two factors, or 
composed of three, and therefore analogous to lines, planes, or solids, 
respectively; and furihe: as they have equal or unequal factors and 
aie therefore analogous to squares or to 1ectangles, to cubes or to 
parallelepipeds. 

b 4, ph povov ef’ Ev Sytes KTA., 1 © geometrically representable not 
merely as a line, but as a surface (because they are the products of two 
factors) or as a solid (because they are the products of three). Prime 
numbers were called et@umerpixod or eduypappuxot (lambl. 22 MVecom. 
p. 27. 3f. Pistelli), 01 ypappuxoi (Theo, p. 23.12 Hiller, Zheol. Arzthm. 
pp. 61, 62) This last name for them seems to go back to Philolaus 
(c. 440 B.C ). 

6 8 napa td woody imdpye: ev tH odcia. This is difficult, as 
Aristotle goes on to say that the otoia of a number is what it is once, 
i.e. does not include the fact that it is the product of two or more 
factors. It looks as though Alexander 1ead tawdpye Kal tiv otciav 
(399. 37, 400. 4), and one might be tempted to 1ead this or drapxer 76 
éy rh otcia. But érdpye is thus left rather awkwardly isolated, and 
Aristotle says in ]. 15 that this characteristic of numbers 1s a differentia 
of them, so that 1t must be included in their otoia. It 1s better, then, 
to keep the manusclipt reading and put up with the inconsist- 
ency. 

4, Bz.’s 6 Gag is not (as he thinks) supported by Alexander (399 
39), but seems to be a necessary emendation. 

8. We now pass to qualities which do not always attach to their 
subjects, separable accidents as opposed to the differentiae mentioned 
in 233-2 and the piopeities mentioned in 2-8 These aie the 
mabyrixal moudtytes Of Cat 9% 28, the rafytind rou of Phys 226% 29. 

10. Bapttyns kat koubdrys, cf # 22n 

12, kar dperiy kat kakiay. Finally Aristotle mentions non-physical 
attlibutes which, howevel, like the physical attirbutes in the third class, 
are attributes in 1espect of which then subjects may change, and ale 
attributes of subjects which gua acting are x.vovpeva. 

17-18 74 8€ a0}... d:abopat. The clause has no expiessed predi- 
cate, the meaning seems to be ‘ The differentia of substance is the 
first kind of quality (. 14) .. the affections of things moved and the 
differentiae of movements (are the second kind)’ A better giammatical 
construction might be got by omitting ai and tieating eveiything afte1 

wan (01 afier 7a dé) as predicate. But af is well attested, and the way 
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of taking the clause suggested above, though grammatically inferior, 1s 
perhaps more natural. 


23. pddvora KTA. ‘ dyafd and xaxd may be found in all the cate- 
gories ; it is particularly in the form in which they are found in hiving 
things and especially in men, viz. virtue and vice, that they are quali- 
ties.” So Alexander More probably, however, Aristotle 1s not 
suggesting that goodness and badness are ever anything but qualities, 
but that they are qualities which are most propeily said to be found in 
living things, above all in men. 


24. Tols €xovet mpoulpeoiv, 1 € men. 


‘ Relatwe’ (ch. 15). 


10205 26. ‘ Relative’ terms aie so (x) as that which exceeds to that 
which is exceeded, (2) as the active to the passive, (3) as the measured 
to its measure, 

g2 (1) The first kind are related numerically, either (a) indefimtely 
or (4) definitely, (1) to a number or (ii) to 1, e.g. 

() (1) 2 to x, 
(a) (it) #2 to x, 
(2) (2) 3 to 2, 
(a) Q) 2+1 to”. 

1o21°3. The exceeding and exceeded are related quite indefinitely 
as to number, since number 1s commensurate but the amount by 
which the exceeding exceeds the exceeded is quite indefinite. 

g. In another way ‘ equal’, ‘like’, ‘the same’ are relations of this 
numerical type; for sameness 1s oneness of substance, likeness one- 
ness of quality, equality oneness of quantity, and ‘one’ is the beginning 
and measure of number. 

14. (2) The active and the passive imply (a) potency, e. g. Gepyar- 
vikov and Oepyavrov, or, (3) activity, e.g. Pepuaivoy and Geppatvopever. 
(Numerical relations have no activities in the sense of movement.) 

21. Some relative terms implying potency also refer to particular 
times, e.g that which has made 1s relative to that which has been 
made (father to son), that which will make to that which will be made. 
Some relative terms imply privation of power, e.g. ‘incapable’, 
‘invisible’. 

26. Relative terms of type (1) or (2) ate relative in the sense that 
what they are can only be stated by reference to something else, but 
(3) the measurable, the knowable, the thinkable are called relative 
because other terms are relative to them. 

g1. To call a thing thinkable implies that there is thought of it, 
but thought is not properly described as relative to ‘that of which it 
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is the thought’, which would be tautologous; and sight is not ‘of 
that of which it 1s the sight’, but of colour. 
bg. (1) Things that aie er se relative are 
(2) things that are relative in mode (1), (2), or (3), 
(8) members of classes which are telative in one of these 


modes, or 
(c) attributes in virtue of which their subjects are relative in one 


of these modes. 
8. (1) Things that are incidentally relative are so 
(a) as a man is 1elative because he 1s double of something, or 
(6) as ‘the white’ is 1elative if the same thing 1s double and 


white. 


The account of relative terms in Cas. 7 does not classify them, but 
it recognizes the special nature of the relations of knowledge and 
perception to then correlatives (cf, ro21® 29-> 3 with 7> 22-84 12), 
In I. 1056 35 ra rpds 7. are divided into ré ws évarria, which answel 
loosely to the first two kinds mentioned in this chapter, and 7a as 
érurrypy mpos erioryTov, Which answer to the third The first two kinds 
reappear in Phys, 200 28. In Zop. 125% 33-5 4 we get a classification 
from a different pomt of view. 
1020> 32—10213 8, The passage 1s difficult, and the commentators 
do not offer any very satisfactoly account of 1t To begin with 
(1. 33) Austotle gives a summary classification, ) drAd@s (dopicrus) 
} dpirpévas mpds abrots (== dpiOuods) 7 mpds &. This may be supposed 
to be a threefold list . 
(a) amas, 
(21) dpirpévns rpds avrors, 
(21) dpurpévns rpds &v; 

or a fourfold one, 
(21) drd&s rpds adrors, 
(ail) dards mpds ey, 
(1) dpirpévws zpos airors, 
(611) dpurpévas mpds ev. 

But in what follows Auistotle distinguishes jive relations, indicated 
by SirAdcwv, roAAarAdotov, HutdAtov, émripdpiov, trepéxov, and it is 
hard to see how these fit into the earlier classification. 

Let us start with the hypothesis that the classification is a fourfold 
one. It can be understood in this way. The distinction between 
dhs (or kat addpirrov, sc. dpiOudv) and adpiopévws (or car’ dpb usv 
dpurpévov) 1s that between a genetal /yfe of 1atio, which requues for 
its expression the use of a variable, and a definite 1atio which can be 
expiessed in terms of definite numbeis. The distinction between 
mpos avrovs and mpds év 1s that between a 1atio which (fractions being 
barred) requues for its expression two numbets other than 1, and 
a ratio of which 11s one of the terms. (Bz. objects that this would 
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lequire mpos 16 éy, but since Aristotle uses (10214 3) xpas 1d & of the 
same relation which he had pieviously described as zpés & (1020 35), 
the distinction does not seem veryserious For & without the article = 
the number 1 cf. Zap. 1355 26) 

Now the relation of the double to its half (2 1) 1s described (1. 34) 
aS mpos ey dpifuos dpirpévos, i.e. as belonging to type (6u) The 
instance evidently agrees with our description of that type. 

The relation of that which is many times something else to that 
something (7: 1) is described as kar’ dpibydv apis &, oby dpicpévov 
8, otov révde } rovde. Here the last words show that dpicpévor goes 
with dpvbpdv, not with é&, Thus kar’ dpiydv xpos ev, oby dpiocpévov 
d€ = dds mpds ev. This is type (a it), and it answers to our account 
of that type. 

The 1elation of that which 1s half as big again as something else to 
that something (3: 2) is described as kar dpiOudv zpos dpvOpdv 
wpitpevor, and since this is opposed in the next line by card ddpucrov, 
it is evident that apmcpevoy goes with the first, not with the second 
dp.Oudv Thus this 1s related dpicpevws mpds abrods (type 6 i) 

The relation of the ériudpuov to the trerydptoy (1 +4: 1, or w+1 
: 2) 1s desciibed as cari ddpirrov (sc. pds dpiOudv, which must be 
understood from the previous line), doxep 73 roAAamAdcov pds TO &, 
i. €. das mpos airovs (type a1) The relation between two consecutive 
numbers other than 1 1s analogous to the relation of the zoAAamAdorov 
to 1 in that itis kar dépucroy, 1.¢€. involves a variable, 2 

Then as an afterthought the relation of imepéxov to trepeydmevor 18 
described as being vaguer still, dAws ddpirroy Kar’ dpvOuov. The reason 
given for this, according to the vulgate reading, 1s (1 5) 6 yap dpiBpuos 
cUppetpos, Kata py otpyrerpov S& dpiOuov Adyera: Ie all numbers 
(i.e, integers) are commensurate, but that which exceeds 1s related to 
that which it exceeds ‘ according to an incommensurate number’. The 
statement 1s highly paradoxical, and could be explained only by sup- 
posing that A1istotle admits some wider sense of number in which it is 
not limited to integers, and there is no evidence that he did this. 

A reads xara py) cupperpov dé dpiOpds ot A€yerat. Apelt proposed 
Kara py cupperpov Sé épcOnot ob Aéyovrat, and this is on the right lines ; 
but Ab’s reading with the change of a single letter, cvppérpov for oip- 
perpov, gives us what 1s wanted. dé must also be read with A? for yap 
in] 6. The corruption into ovpmerpoy is due to the repeated o¢currence 
in the context of card with the accusative, and the other corruptions 
followed naturally. 

10218 8. 4 tcov % otk ioov expresses Atistotle’s meaning only im- 
peifectly. The 1emainder may not only be either equal or unequal to 
the lesser amount, 1t may be either commensurate or incommensurate 
with it, and in the latter case the ratio is not expressible by whole 
numbers at all. 

19. Tay 8é kar dpOudy xtA. Alexander offers two explanations — 
(1) that numerical relations have évépyeat in the sense that they can 
become the object of the évépyea of thought. Cf ©. 1051429 (of 
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geometrical propositions) ra duvape: dvra els evépyeav dydmeva evpi- 
oKerat' atriov § dru} vonows évépyera. (2) That though numbers have 
not activities of their own, physical things act on one another in virtue 
of the numerical relations between them, and thus the :elations may be 
said to act. This interpretation, however, 1s set aside by Aristotle’s 
remark that af card xivnow évépyeiar (which such activities would be) 
do not belong to numbers. af card xivnow évépye are the activities 
of powers as opposed to the actualizations of potentialities (@ 10464 1, 
10484 25~bg) What Aristotle means, then, is that numerical relations 
may be said to be actualized, though they cannot be said to have 
activities. All sorts of ratios are latent, for example, in the block of 
marble; the sculptor actualizes certain of them and thus produces 
a statue m which each part bears a definite ratio to every other. Or 
again, elements are capable of being combined 1m a variety’of ratios, 
in the formation of any particular compound certain of these ratios are 
actualized. There may be, as Asclepius says,1n Auistotle’s words a hit 
at the Pythagoreans and Platomists who ascribed actual causal activity 
to numbers, and im this case éy érépois will refer to such woiks as the 
lost treatises Ilept ide@y and ITept rijs Tuéayopixdy d6éys. 

at. The subject of the sentence must be extracted out of the 
partitive genitive ray xara divayuv. The construction is not common, 
but cf, A, 1070>7 otde 89 t&v vonrav orotyeidy éort, Rhef. 1416% 21, 
Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 16 (épacav) dwdre mpds tov catpdrnv oreicato, 
Kat éruuyviva. opdv te mpds éxelvous kat éxelvwv mpds éavrovs The 
construction 1s made easier by the subject which follows after ofov, as in 
A. 1070? 22 

25 ét via Kata ordpyow Suvdwews I. e. as there are coutelatives 
like épatixdv and dépardv, there are collelatives like pa) éparixoy and 
doparoy, and as in general that which can do something 1s relative to 
that which it can do, so that which cannot do something is relative 
to that which it cannot do : 

28. r@ Omep éotiv kth., ‘by the fact that that which precisely they 
are 1s said to be that which it 1s, of (or in relation to) something else ’— 
as the double is said to be the double of its half, or the creative 
of its creature—‘ not by the fact that something else is relative to it’. 

Either dmep éoriv or aité 6 éorw could well be dispensed with, and 
there 1s no evidence of the laite: phrase in Alexande: (406. 25, 31), 
Jaegei 1s very probably right in regarding it as a gloss on Grrep éoriv. 

2g. 7O Sé petpyrov Kat 7d emornTd. In I. 105449 Aristotle points 
out as against this conjunction that really émuoryuy is the perpyrdv, 
and 76 émioryrév the pérpov. I.e. knowledge conforms to reality, not 
reality to knowledge. . 

ZI. ovx €ott 8 xtA. ‘ But if we are asked what thought 1s relative to, 
we must not say “to that of which it 1s the thought”.’ Auistotle’s 
point is that that which 1s measuied, known, thought, or seen must 
have a nature of its own, besides being the object of measurement, 
knowledge, thought, or sight. This 1s true enough, but does not 
differentiate this type of 1elation fiom the first two as he thinks 1t does. 
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It i» true that if you ask what is the half half of, you can say ‘its 
double’, and if you ask what 1s the double double of you can say ‘its 
half’ (and so too with 7d zourixdv and 7$ ra@yricdév). But that which 
18 double or half must have a nature of its own besides bemg double or 
half, yust as that which is known must have a natute of its own besides 
being known. 

There 1s, howevei, a difference. Though every particular double 
must have a nature of its own, there is nothing which jou can say 
the double in general must be, except double. But you can say of the 
knowable in general that it must be fact, of the visible that it must be 
colour (or a coloured surface). It 1s doubtful, however, what could in 
general be said of the thinkable except that 1t must be a proposition, 
and here perhaps we should be mvolved in the tautology which Anstotle 
deprecates, 

At the bottom of Aristotle’s thought, though not very satisfactorily 
expressed, is the conviction that knowledge and perception are relative 
to reality in a way in which reality is not relative to them (Il. 29, 30). 
This is biought out more clearly elsewhere, where the argument takes 
a less logical and a more metaphysical turn, in T. 1010 30, ©, 10g1> 6, 
I, 10537 32, 10578 7. 

b2. &o tt Tovoitov, the phosphorescent, De Am. 419% 2 

3 Bz. conjectures that on the analogy of 432, 33, »1 we should 
lead gorw 7 dus ot éoriv syns for the vulgate gorw dius ob eoriv F 
duns. But the right form is got by adopting A>’s 1eading ore éoriv ob 
éoriv 7 dys, ‘sights of that of which itis’, The first dys is doubtless 
a gloss. 

T& prev ov Kad” €autrad kth. In I 1056) 34 the third class of relative 
terms (those mentioned in 10218 29-3) aie said to be so nol kal 
atta. Lhe two statements are, however, reconcilable. These terms 
ale not xa@’ ara Tay mpds Tu in the sense expressed in Caz. 8# 31, that 
‘then being 1s identical with their being related somehow to something’, 
as ‘double’ is to ‘half’. On the othe: hand they xa? atra Aéyerau 
apos Tu in the sense that it 1s they and not something of which they aie 
mere accidents that are relative; they are not 1elative in the incidental 
way in which ‘the man’ 1s so (ro2z1> 8), 

4. Ta 3é dv TA yevyn abtay WY Toaita = In Zop. 124) 18, Caf 117223 
Aristotle says on the other hand that if a genus 1s relative, 1t does not 
follow that the species are, and actually takes grammar and knowledge 
as the instance of this. ‘ 


‘ Complete’ (ch. 16). 


102112 ‘Complete’ means (1) that of which no part 1s outside tt, 
14. (2) that which 1s not exceeded im its kind in respect of excellence— 
f 
it may be excellence in something bad, e.g. ‘a complete thief'., Ex- 
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cellence 1s a completion ; a thing is complete when in respect of its 
proper excellence it lacks no part of its natural magnitude, 

23. (3) That which possesses its end, this being good ; since the end 
is an extreme, we even say a thing is ‘completely’ spoiled when it 1s 
at the extreme of badness; hence too we call death the end, because 
both end and death are last things; but the final cause is also an end. 

go. (i) Things per se complete are so (a) because they are not ex- 
ceeded in respect of excellence (= senses (2), (3)), 

(6) because they are not exceeded by anything in then class, what- 
eve! that may be, and have nothing outside them (= sense (1)). 

102271. (i1) Other things are complete through some relation to the 
foregoing. 


To2r) 12. of ph gorw déw TL aPety pydé ev pdptov. ov apparently 
depends both on é€w and on pdprov, ‘that of which it is not possible 
to find any—not even one—pait outside it’. 

14~23. As Alexander observes, Aristotle now passes from the 
complete in quantity to the perfect in quality, though the quantitative 
expression péyeQos 18 once (1. 23) used metaphorically in this connexion 
(cf. 10208 25). 

16-17. From ll. 22, 23 it 1s evident that rijs olxeias a&perns goes not 
with pn Oev @deérwow but with card 75 efdos, ‘according to the form of 
their peculiar excellence’. 

23-30 ‘This sense of réAeov is haidly to be distinguished from the 
second, and in the summary (| 30—1022* 1) noleference 1s made to it. 
It seems to be merely a restatement of the second sense from a slightly 
different point of view, viz that of the connexion of réXeov with 
TéXOS. 

23. The vulgate reading ois imdpye: ro réAos orovdatoy can only 
mean (and so Bz. takes it) that which has before it, o1 1s tending 
towards, a good end; but such things are not naturally called perfect. 
The whole context (24-28) implies that 1t 1s not the having a good 
end before it but the having attamed its end (rd dyew 7d réAos) that 
makes a thing perfect. That the end should be good 1s a secondary 
matter; even things which have attained a bad end are called (in 
a secondary sense) perfect. I have therefore not hesitated to read ols 
brdapxet TO TEAOS, Orovdatoy dv, ‘thimgs which have attained thei: end, 
this being good’. Alexander’s interpretation requues dv (dre 7d 
oiketov TéAos dyabdv Ov even 411. 21, cf, 412. 3). This reading gives 
tardpyet its proper sense, 

28, émi 7 éoxdtw seems to be the correct form. Cf. ém écydrw 
Pl, Charm. 155 c, Prot. 344 a, Rep. 8230, E 

29 tédos dé krX., ‘ but even if death 1s entitled to be called an end, 
at any 1ate the ultimate object of purpose 1s also an end’. 

go—t102221 The summary, as we have seen, ignores I]. 23-30 and 
refers first to the second sense, then to the first. 
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‘Limit? (ch. 17) 


10222 4. ‘Limit’ means (1) the last point of a thing, 1.e. the first 
point beyond which no part of it 1s and within which every part of it is, 

(2) the form of a magmitude or of a thing having magnitude, 

(3) the end, ie the “erminus ad quem o1 final cause,—sometimes 
also the ferminus a quo, 

(4) the essence; this is the limit of the knowledge of a thing, and 
therefore of the thing itself. 

10. There are as many meanings of ‘limit’ as of ‘beginning’, and 
more, for the beginning is a limit but not every limit is a beginning. 


1022°5 mpwrTou .. . mpwrou, to distmguish the precise boundary from 
the things which surround the given thing (which are zof the first 
beyond which no part of the thing 1s to be found) and from the outer- 
most parts of the thing (which are zo¢ the first within which all the 
parts are to be found). 

6 eidos = oy7a, ‘ figure’. 

peyedous % Exovtog pébeyos. For the absence of the article with 
éyovros Ch Z 10348 24 7 

4 éré Sé€ dudw probably has not, as Alexander and Bonitz think, 
any 1eference to the maxim 76 évryarov éy TH dvahioe mpardv éorw év Ty 
yevéoe. It simply means that though ‘limit’ more often means the 
terminus ad quem it sometimes means the Ze munus @ Quo. 

8. éb 6 Kal 7d of Evexa, kai = ‘1,6. 

Q. Tis yrdoews yap toiro mépas This is what gives precise ‘ shape ’ 
to our knowledge of the thing, and therefore to the thing itself. 


‘ Thai in vu tue of which’, ‘In virtue of itself’ (ch. 18). 


1022°14 «xaé’§ means (1) the form or essence, (2) that in which an 
attribute directly resides, 1ts matter o1 substratum. 

19. It has meanings answering to those of ‘ cause "; 1t may be applied 
to (3) the final and (4) the efficient cause It also refers (5) to 
position, 

24. Things said to be xa atré are (1) the essence, 

27 (2) the elements in the ‘ what’, 

29 (3) attributes contained directly m the subject or in one of its 
pasts, 

g2. (4) that which has no cause outside itself, 

35. (5) that which belongs to one subject alone, and in wirtue of 11s 
own nature. 
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1022%14. Theie is no single English phiase that answers to the 
various meanings of xa’ 6. ‘That im vutue of which’ will render 
pretty well its uses in Il. 14-22, but in 22-24 it simply means ‘that at, 
or along, which’. 

15. § That in virtue of which a man 1s good 1s good-in-1tself’, the 
form and essence of goodness Christ’s xaGd dyads 6 dyaGds 1s neat 
but unnecessary. The statement is cuiously Platonic, and A may well 
belong to the Platonic period of Aristotle’s thought. 

v7. Surface 1s that in which colour duectly resides, so that surface 1s 
that in virtue of which a thing 1s coloured. The xaé’ 6 1n this sense, 
which Aristotle describes as tAy (1. 18), is not rpary vAn, plime matter, 
but the mparov troxeiwevov in another sense of mpéros, the duect 
material substratum of the given attribute 

23 TO xatd Odo. Alexander explains that one asks xa@’ 6 éornxev 
"Abin Ode 6 avdpias, meaning, ‘In what part of the city 1s 1t situated ?’ 

25-36 Aristotle mentions five things which may be said to belong 
to a subject xa’ atré 

1) Its essence (cf. Z 1029) 13). 

2) The elements in its essence, 1 e. its genus and its differentiae. 
The elements in the essence of a thing aie similaily described in 
An. Post 73% 34-347 as being xaé’ atré to it, but there the elements in 
question are not the genus and differentiae but the simpler entities 
involved in-a complex entity (e g line im triangle) 

(3) Attributes which reside directly in it (as whiteness resides in sui- 
face) or in a part of it (as life resides in the soul, which 1s a part of 
man). This answers to the second sense of xa6’ 6, as that &v & rpdtw 
wépuxe yiyverOoa. Surface is that ‘in virtue of which’ whiteness exists ; 
whiteness belongs to suiface ‘1n virtue of itself | Aristotle biings out 
the onesidedness of his forme: identification (1 18) of the zpdarov 
brokeiwevoy with matter, soul, which 1s the form of man, 1s the droxei- 
pevov Of life. 

That which 1s xa atré in this sense 1s the properties of the subject 
the second type of xa@ atrd 1ecogmized in the Posterzor Analypties 
(73 37—" 3). 

(4) That which is predicable of the subject directly, not through the 
intermediary of a cause. ‘The instance given is a tiivial one. There 
are causes of man, his genus, his differentiae aie formal causes of 
him But there is no cause of man’s being man, man 1s man kal’ 
avuTo. 

(5) Attuubutes which belong to the subject alone, and by vutue of 
its own nature. This sense will include the last differentia and the 
properties and thus overlaps senses (2) and (3). In general there is 
a good deal of overlapping between these five senses, but that 1s in the 
manner of A. Cf. 1018813 n. 

35. The manuscripts present here a great vaiety of readings, 
pointing to early coriuption  Kexywpicpévoy 18, as Bz. observes, 
preferable to dpicpévoy, since 1t accounts bette: for the origin of the 
reading xexpwouevov ‘There is something to be said for the variant 
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recognized by Alexander, 616 76 xexpwopevoy xa6 ato, se ri éxidaveia, 
‘wherefore bemg coloured 1s per se to surface’ (cf. Il. 30, 31, Zop. 
131> 33, 134%22). Butthe ellipse of r7 éxipaveda is difficult and perhaps 
impossible The reading suggested by Bz, d:07e keywpicpévov, does 
not meet the difficulties. 

I 1ead, without much conviction, &’ atvo xeywpirpévov Kal? atrd. 
‘Further, those attributes are fer se to a subject which belong to 
it alone, and in so far as they belong to it merely by virtue of itself 
considered apart by itself’, 1.e by virtue of its specific character, not 
of its generic character nor of any concomitant associated with it, 
The 1eference then 1s to attributes commensurate with a subject, those 
which are xa@éAov in the strict sense defined in An, Post. 73% 25— 
74% 3. 


ee 


‘ Disposthon’ (ch. 19) 


1022) 1. ‘Disposition’ means an arlangement of that which has 
parts, in respect of place, faculty, or kind; as the word shows, there 
must be some position. 


dudGeois occurs in Caz. 8> 27 as one of the kinds of quality It is 
distinguished from éfis by 1ts mpermanence (8? 35). 

1022) 2 xard Sdvapw This must mean a non-spatial arrangement 
of parts according to then respective functions, e g. the hierarchy of 
the parts of the soul, in which reason is superior to the sensitive 
faculty and this to the nutritive. Cf. the distinclion between mpérepor 
Kara Tomov and wpérepov Kara Suvayu (1018) 12, 22) 

kat elSog can hardly refe: as Alexander thinks to the arrangement 
of the parts of, e g., a statue, which is really xara rérov Bz. thinks 
with more probability that the reference is to the arrangement of the 
parts of a defimition, and compares An Posi 97% 23 tpidv det oroydle- 
obat, Tod AaBeEty Ta Karyyopotpeva ey 7H ti eer, Kal Tadra TdEau TL rpetoy 
4 Sebrepov, &c. Cf Z 10384 30-34. But this is rather rdgis ray év 
ro Ser than rags kar efdos; it is more likely that Aristotle means the 
co-ordination and subordination of the species in a genus. 

Ogow. Itis, of course, only metaphoncally that there is position in 
the latter two cases. 


‘ Having’ or ‘ habit’ (ch. 20). 


1022 4, és means (1) the activity of that which wears and of that 
which is worn; this kind of é&s cannot itself be had, 1f we are to avoid 
an infinite regress ; 

10. (2) a disposition in virtue of which a thing 1s well or ill disposed, 
per se o1 with reference to another ; 
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1g (3) a part of such a disposition ; hence the excellence of part of 
a thing 1s a éés of the thing. 


1022) 4, évépyerd tis Too ExovTos Kai éxonévou. For this sense of é£is 
cf I 10555 13,De Resp 474% 26, De An. Inc. 71196, Pl Rep 4338 12, 
Crat. 4148 9, Theaet. 19781, Soph 2474 5, Laws 6258. Prof, 
Gillespie has pomted out that Zheaet 1978, Laws 625c¢ make it 
probable that ééis in this sense means originally the évépyea of wearing 
clothes, armour, &c. (1.7), as opposed to the mere possession of them. 
fis in this sense links up with the category of éyew, of which the 
instances are troddderar, drAtorat (Ca? 223). 

8. tattny. .. odk évddxerar exe rhv egy, while a thing may be said 
to have a e&s in the sense to which Aristotle proceeds in | to, 

10. €&ts Adyetat SidPeots etrA. In Caz. 8b 25—g? 13 Aristotle distin- 
guishes the two by saying that eis implies relative permanence, so that 
while every és 18 a dudBeors not every diaecrs is a efis. This sense of 
eis 18 Gerived from the intransitive, as the former from the transitive, 
use of yew. 


‘ Affection’ (ch 21). 


L022’ 15 adfos means (1) a quality in respect of which a thing may 
alter, 
(2) the alterations themselves, 
(3) injurious altelations, especially painful injuries, 
(4) extremes of misfo1tune and pain. 


1022515, roidtns Kad’ Hv addovodcbar evSdyerar, cf. 1ro2z0> 8-12 
Bz. points out that d\dodwors is in tuin defined by 1eference to srovdrns 
and mafos (A. 106912, N 10888 32, Phys 226% 26) 

The other three uses of zd@os here mentioned also imply dAAolwors, 
but Aristotle sometimes uses za0os in the wider sense of ‘ attlibute’ or 
‘property’, e.g. A. 98529, 986417, B g97*7, IT. 10046, 11, 
A 1019? 1 

1g. For this use of 784 cf. Bz. Judea 314% 10-17 


rr et tree tcterintene enetanine ane 


‘Privation’ (ch 22) 


1022) 22 ‘ Privation’ is used (1) if a thing has not some attubute 
that is naturally possessed, even though not by it; 

24 (2) if either it or its genus would naturally have the attribute ; 

27 (3) if it has not the attribute, though and when it would naturally 
have it; othe: simular qualifications may be added; 
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31. (4) of the violent removal of anything 

g2 There are as many kinds of privation as there are senses of 
a privative ; it may imply in general not having a thing, or having it 
bad, or having it small, or not easily or not well, 

10237 4. or not at all; in which case there is a mean between the 
positive and the privative term, e.g. between good and bad. 


1022) 2210232 7, For a briefer account of varieties of meaning 
of orépyais cf. ©. 10464 31. 

22. éva pev tpdtov KT. ‘This sense of privation, in which all that is 
1equued is that the attribute of which a thing is said to be deprived 
should be such as can naturally be possessed by something, 1s wider 
than Anstotle’s ordinary use of erépyois. It distinguishes privation 
from negation in general only by barring absurd and self-contradictory 
predicates. Zeller, PA d. Gr. II. 24. 216 n. 7, maintains that privation im 
this sense is synonymous with negation. Atistotle provides against this, 
however, by the words rév reuxdrwv gyerba. If we take an attmbute 
which cannot be possessed by anything, e g. (according to Aristotle’s 
doctrine) ‘ actually infinite’, ‘A is not actually infinite’ is a negative 
judgement, but A cannot be said to suffer privation of anything. 

This sense recurs in I 1055" 4 (7d ddvvarov ddws eye), but is not 
usually included in the senses of ‘privation’ by Aristotle. and does not 
share what is the essence of privation—that it 1s cvverAnppévy TO Sexe 
Tux® (I 1095 8), applicable only to a particular kind of subject, that 
kind which might have the opposite és. 

26-27 to pev...768¢. The mole may be said to be not merely 
not-seeing, but deprived of sight, or blind, because its genus, animal, 
naturally has sight; a man may be so described because a man 
naturally has sight. 

27-31. Zeller (1 c.) remarks that privation in these two senses comes 
under the definition of contrariety. The fact 1ather 1s that contrariety 
comes under the definition of piivation. A subject which might have 
the attiibute A but in any degree fails to have it can be said to be 
deprived of it ; but it has the contrary attribute only if it is completely 
deprived of A, Contrariety 1s orépyois party (0. 10465 14) or TeAcéa 
(I. 1055* 35). 

go. The manuscript reading here cannot stand, as é& ¢ ay 7 is 
meaningless A tolerable sense 1s got by reading, as Bonitz suggests, 
év & av 4 wat Kab’ & Kal mpds 3 Kal ds ay py éxn mepuxds. But 7 
xai, and the repetition of dy, are not entirely natural, and no parallelism 
is maintained with the previous sentence. The sentence should end 
with ay pay éxy (cf. wh exq at the end of the clause in Il. 25, 28). 
Jaegen’s transposition of weduxds meets all the requirements. The 
copyist’s eye ran on fiom @ ay 7 to ds, ay py éxy and led him to add 
wehuxés before its time or 

‘A man is also called blind if he has not sight in that medium in 
which, and in respect of the organ in respect of which, and with 

25781 7. 
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1eference to the object with 1eference to which, and in the circumstances 
in which, he would naturally have it’. He is not called blind if he does 
not see in the dark, or if he does not seé with his ears, o1 if he does not 
see sound, or if he does not see what is behind him o1 too far away. 


a 


‘ Have’ or ‘ hold’, ‘ In’ (ch. 23). 


1023* 8, 2yey means (1) to treat according to one’s own nature or 
impulse, 

11. (2) to have as a receptive maternal has the foim that is impressed 
on it, 

13. (3) to contain (so the whole has the parts), 

17. (4) to prevent a thing from moving accoiding to its own 1mpulse, 
e. g. to hold together. 

29 ‘To be ima thing’ has corresponding senses 


The senses of éxew aie classified as follows in Caf. 15: 

(1) ds ewv, (2) ds roody, (3) ds Ta Tept Td cdma, (4) ds ey poply, 
(5) ws pepos, (6) cs ev dyyelw, (7) ds Kerja, (8) yuvatka exew Kal } yvva 
avopa. 

(x) here includes (3) and (7) in the Ca/egories, (2) here answers to 
(1) and (2) in the Cafegories, and (3) here to (5) and (6) in the 
Categories, 

1023* 20. rév “Arhavta, cf, Hes, Zheoe 517. 

Qi rav ductoddywv tives. Alexander refers to the doctiine that the 
world 1s held in place by divy, 1.e. to the doctrine of Empedocles 
(De Caelo 2842 20-26, where Simplicius refers also to Anaxagoras and 
Demociitus) 

23-25 ‘The senses of év are discussed in Phys. iv. 3. 

24. It seems better to adopt énoTpémws (the reading of all the best 
manuscripts), for which cf. Zop. 183° 6, Pl. Phaedo 83.08. Theinferior 
manuscripts have altered it to the form which 1s much commoner in 
Aristotle, éuovorpdrrws. 


‘From’ or ‘out of” (ch. 24). 


1023° 26. A thing is said (1) to come from or out of its generic or 
specific matter , 

29. (2) to come from its efficient cause ; 

31. (3) to come from the complex of matter and form to which it 
belongs, as the parts come from the whole. 

35. (4) The form is said to be made out of its elements; so man 
is made out of biped, syllable out of letter; this 1s a different relation 
from that of a thing to its perceptible matter. 
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> 3. (5) A thing comes ‘from’ that from a part of which it proceeds 
in one of the above senses; so a child comes ‘from’ its parents ; 

5. (6) a thing comes from that which it succeedsin time Of things so 
1elated (a) some change into one another, as day and night ; (6) in other 
cases one merely succeeds the other, as one festival succeeds another. 


1023? 26-11. For other (partial) classifications of the senses of éx 
ch. a. 994% 22—> 3, H. 10442 23-25, N. 10924 23-35. A classification 
more like the present 1s found in G..A. 7242 20-30: 

(1) dru 7dde pera 7dde, = (6) here, 

(2) ds é€ Ans, = (1) here, 

(3) as 7d évavriov ék Tod évaytiov, = (6 a) here, 
(4) ék tivos } dpyy rhs Kujoews, = (2) here 

28. drayra Ta THKTA e& USaTos, cf, rors? ron 

ZO-3I. ék Tivos .. pdxns; cf. ror32 Qn, 

34. téhos. . réX\os. These words are intended to justify ék rod 
ovvOérov ék ris tAns sal ris popdys (Il. 31-32). In every such case 
the whole 1s a umion of form and matter, for a ddov or réAetoy 18 that 
which has attained its réAos, and matter has attained its réAos only when 
it has attained and (so to say) been united with the form towards which 
it was moving. 

36. Kal f ouhdaPh éx tod ororxelou. Auistotle is not thinking of the 
letter as an element in paiticular syllables (this would be quite different 
from the relation of biped to man and would really illustrate the firs? 
sense of ék rivos), but as something that has to be mentioned in defining 
the syllable (Z. 1034» 25)as biped must be mentioned 1n defining man 

ba, tis tod efSous UAns does not mean the genus (though that 1s 
called the An of the species in 1024) 8 and elsewhere), since biped 1s 
not the genus of man, nor letter of syllable; but rather the elements in 
the definition of the form. It thus comprises both genus and differentia, 
and also the components, where these have to be mentioned in the 
definition of the whole, as 1s the case in the definition of ‘ syllable’. 


te et er eH tt nee! 


‘ Part’ (ch. 25). 

1023) 12 ‘ Pait’ means (1) (a) that into which a quantity is divided, 
(2) those of the ‘ parts’ in sense (a) which measuie the whole (2 is in 
this sense not a pait of 3), 

17. (2) that into which the form is divided, apart from the quantity 
(hence the species ale paits of the genus), 

1g (3) that into which the whole 1s divided, whole meaning either the 
fom or the concrete whole (e g. both the bronze and the characteristic 
angle are parts of the bronze cube) ; 

92, (4) the elements in the definition (hence genus 1s part of species). 


Senses (1 4), (3), (4) reappear in Z. 1034> 32— 1035? 4. 
102320 7d ddov, i TO Eidos H TS Exov Tdci80s For the descnption 
£2 
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of the form asa dAov cf. rorgh 22. 76 éyor 76 eldos = the conctete unity 
of matter and form, such as ‘the bionze cube’. This has two parts, 
the bronze, and the angle which defines its form Aristotle does not 
illustrate here the division of the form into its parts; he comes to that 
in ll 22-25, where it is carelessly treated as implying a different sense 
of yépos from that in question here 


nae ee me tS 


‘ Whole’, ‘ Total’, ‘ All’ (ch. 26) 


1023» 26. ‘A whole’ means(1) that from which none of the parts of 
which it is by nature the whole ate lacking ; 

27. (2) that which so contains its contents that they ale a unity, 
(a) n the sense that each is one with each, or (2) in the sense that all 
together make up the unity. 

29. (a) The phrases ‘ tiue of a whole class’ and ‘as a whole’ imply 
a whole which contains many paits by being piedicated of each, and 
by each being one with the rest (e. g. man, hoise, god, are one by being 
all of them living beings). ; 

32. (2) The continuous and hmited 1s a whole when a unity is formed 
out of several constituents, (1) especially if they exist only potentially, 
but (11) failing this even if they exist actually Of wholes in sense (4) 
natural wholes aie more truly whole than artificial ones (cf what we 
said of unity). 

1024° 1, (3) Of quantities that have a beginning, middle, and end, one 
to which the position of the parts does not make a difference is a total, 
one to which it does 1s a whole. One to which it both may and may 
not 1s both, i.e. one in which the nature remains after the transposition 
but the shape does not (e.g wax or a gaiment) 

6. Water, liquids, number are totals, not wholes, except in an 
extended sense. Things which togethe1 we call a total, we speak of 
singly as ‘all’ (‘this total number ’, ‘all these units ’). 


102326. The fist definition 1s equivalent to the fist definition of 
véAevov In ch. 16. 

28-36 ‘The various senses of ‘one’ given in ch 6 are here in effect 
reduced to two. Thee is unity of kind, covering the senses mentioned 
in r1016217—6, and unity of quantity (continuity), answering to 
rors> 36—1016° 174, 

28 ws éxaorov éy, ‘in the sense that each is severally one single 
thing’, as man, horse, god are each of them one thing, viz. animal 
(1. 32). The unity of the universal is here opposed to the unity of the 
continuous (as é« rovrwy 7d é). 


A, 26, 10235 26— 247. 1024% 11 341 


29. 76 dhwg Aeyopevor ws Show tr Gy, ‘ that of which we speak when we 
say ‘‘as a whole’, implying that there is in some sense a whole.’ 

36, emt tod Evds éXeyouer, cf. 10164 4. 

1024*1-6. Aristotle gives here an account of a whole which may be 
a continuous Whole like that described mm 1023>32~36, or maj be 
a discrete whole like a musical scale (10244 21), but is made a whole 
by the fact that transposition of its paits makes a difference to it. 
A sheet of wate: is a whole in the previous sense but not in this, 

4. Since the nature of these things is unaffected by 1earrangement 
of the parts, they are called alls o1 aggregates; since their form 1s 
affected, they are called wholes. In English we should naturally speak 
of ‘all the wax’ but of ‘the whole garment’, just as we speak of 
‘a garment’ but not of ‘a wax’ 

8-9. mwdvta dé Aeyerar .. él tovrois 74 wdvta. The anacolouthon is 
natural enough in view of the intervening clause (for a somewhat similar 
case cf © 104859-12). The sentence illustrates Aristotle’s favourite 


‘binaly structure’, for which cf. A. 983>16n., Riddell, Apology of 
Plato, p. 205, § 224 


‘ Mutilated’ (ch. 27) 


1024? 11. That which 1s capable of ‘mutilation’ must be not only 
(x) a quantity, i.e. divisible, but (2) a whole. For not only is the 
number 2 not mutilated by the loss of a unit (since what 1s left after 
mutilation must be greater than what is removed), but no number can 
be mutilated, since after mutilation the essence must remain. The 
‘mutiland’ must have not only unlike parts, as numbers have, but 
parts whose position makes a difference to it. 

20. (3) It must be continuous ; a musical scale is a whole in the 
above sense, but 1s discrete and therefore cannot be mutilated. 

22. (4) Even wholes are not ‘mutilated’ by the loss of parts 
(a) requisite to their essence, (4) other than extremities, or (c) capable 
of glowing again after being completely removed 


10248 11-28. trav moody of 7d Tuxdy, GAAG peptotdv Te Sel abrd etvat 
kal Sdov KTA. Every rocdy 18 peptordv (10204 7), so that the stress must 
fall entirely on ov ‘It must be a whole as well as divisible” Aris- 
totle goes on to say ‘for two 1s not mutilated by the loss of one of tts 
umits .. . nor can any number be mutilated’. Now two is not ‘muti- 
lated’ by the loss of a unit, for the same reason for which things that 
are wholes ale not ‘ mutilated” by the loss of cerfaem paris, viz. because 
what 1s removed by mutilation must be less important than what remains 
(cf. ll. 13, 14 with Il. 23, 24), Therefore the fact that two is not 
‘mutilated’ by the loss of a umit does not give a 1eason fo saying that 
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the ‘mutiland’ must be a whole; the stress again falls on the second 
member. ‘What is to be mutilated must beawhole. Fo not only is 
two not mutilated by the loss of a unit, but no numbe1 can be mutilated ’ 
What distinguishes numbeis fiom wholes 1s that, since they have no 
plan or structure independent of the number of units in them (for the 
‘quality’ asciibed to them in roz0>3-8 depends entirely on their 
having just so many units), every unit in them 1s avpiov THs odcias, and 
none can be removed without altering the identity of the number. If 
one be removed, you get not the old numbe: mutilated, but a new 
number. 

Nor (ll. 16-18) is it enough to say that what is to be capable of 
being mutilated must have unlike paits. Every number but 2 has 
unlike, at least in the sense of having unequal, paits. What is to be 
mutilated must (Il. 18-20) be a whole in the sense defined in 1. 2, that 
the position of its paits makes a difference to it. Five has unlike 
parts, two and thiee, but it does not matter whether it 1s considered as 
2+3 or as 3+2. A numbe: has not the oiganic stiucture which 
makes a whole on the one hand incapable of surviving certain 
rearrangements of its paits, and on the other hand capable of surviving 
the Joss of certain of its pats. 

Further (I. 20), what is to be mutilated must also be continuous, i e. 
a whole im the sense defined in 1023 32-34, 

Finally (1. 22), even wholes are not mutilated by the loss of any part 
taken at random. The part that 1s 1emoved must itself satisfy ce1tain 
conditions. 

21. The vulgate 1eading dvouotopepdy 1s cleaily out of place here, 
and has come in fiom 1.316 A? preserves the tiue reading dvopotwy 

The notes of the scale are unlike, and they have position in the 
octave, but they aie not continuous, and thetefore the scale cannot be 
‘mutilated’. 

23. olre TA KUpia THs Odcias, since (1. 15) rH ovolay Sel weve. 


ete ee Pa ee meme em pene ttre emt ame 


‘ Kind’, ‘ Other in kind’ (ch. 28). 


1024° 29. ‘ Kind’ 1s applied to (1) beings of the same type, of which 
there 1s continuous geneiation ; 
gr (2) beings with a common ancestor; they a1e mole often named 
after the male ancesto1 than afte: the female, who only supplies the 
matter 5 
36. (3) that which undeilies the differentiae ; 
bq, (4) the first element in the definition. 
6. Thus kind implies 
(z) continuous generation of the same type, or 
(2) a first movel of the same type as his descendants, or 
(3) a matte: o1 substiatum underlying differentiae. 
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g. ‘ Other in kind’ is applied to things whose proximate substrata are 
different and cannot be analysed one into another or both into the same 
thing ; e.g. form and matter, or things falling in different categories, 


1024* 35. tis UAys. For the conception of the female as providing 
the matter, the male the form of the offspring, ch. A. 98845, H. r0o44# 
34, G. A. 7324 8, 7362 18, 7372 29, 738 20, 7402 24. 

b4. éru ds kth. This sense is really the same as the third, differently 
described, In the summary in Il. 6-9 the two are merged together. 

76 Tp@toy évuTdpxoy KTA. According to Greek idiom this must mean 
not ‘ the first constituent which 1s stated In the ri éer.’ but ‘the first 
constituent, which 1s stated in the ri éori’. 

6 héyerau év 76 ti éort, ‘which 1s stated in saying what the thing is’. 
Sometimes both genus and differentia are mcluded in the zi éor: (Ax. 
Post. 97% 24, 91 29, Top. 15317), but elsewhere, as here, the ri éoru 
is identified with the genus, and the differentia 1s described as answering 
to the question zotdv ri (Yop. 102% 32~35, 1225 16, 1284 28, 142523— 
29, 144417, 21). 

8. dpoedds, ‘the first mover being of the same kind as the members 
of the kind’. The point seems to be that if a family were descended 
from something non-human it would be named not after this but after 
its first human ancestor. 

as d\n. For the description of the genus as the matter of its species 
cf Z. 10384 6, I. 1058* 23. 

10. 76 mp@tov GroKeipevov, the proximate substratum. Phlegm is 
not ‘othe in kind’ than 76 Aurapdv, because it can be analysed into 1; 
nor 1s it other in kind than gall, because they can be analysed into the 
same materials (H. 1044218-23). But stone and bronze are other in 
kind because one 1s made of earth and the other of water, and earth 
and water cannot be analysed one into the other nor both into any single 
ais Oyrov (Al.). 

12, Kat 8o0 Kal? érepov oxipa Katnyopias xrk. Alexander thinks 
this 1s%a stricter sense of ‘other m genus’, since form and matter, 
which are other in genus in the first sense, are both in the category of 
substance and the1efore not other in genus in this sense. It is hardly 
tue, perhaps, that fA considered apart from eZdos is placed by Anstotle 
in the category of substance. But bette: instances could be given to 
show that things in the same category may be incapable of being 
analysed into one another or into the same thing. Number and 
spatial extension cannot be so analysed, nor can whiteness and heat ; 
and the list could be indefimtely extended. In I. 1054 28-30, how- 
ever, dv pr} dort ow 7 8Ay pyde yéveors eis dAAAa ale apparently identi- 
fied with dowy d\Ao cxjpo THs Karyyopias, Cl n ad Loc. 

But ‘in different categories’ 1s not put forward as a separate sense 
of ‘other in kind’, but as falling under the already mentioned sense, 
viz. ‘incapable of resolution one into another or both into the same 
thing’ (cf 1 15 with |. rr), 
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12. oxfa Katnyopias Tob Svtos. This is the only passage in which 
Aristotle uses this phrase It 1s a compound of the more usual cyjjua 
ris KuTnyopias and Karnyopia Tod Gyros. 

14. 3 Siyjpyra mpdtrepov, LO17* 24. 


‘ False’ (ch. 29). 


1024°14, ‘False’ is applied to (1) a false ‘hzmg. This is (a) one 
which (i) 1s not put together, or (11) cannot be put together, e.g. () 
that you are sitting, (ii) that the diagonal of the square 1s commen- 
surate with the side, or 

a1, (6) a thing which exists, but is such as to appear (1) not suchas 
it 1s, or (u) to be somethmg that does not really exist. A scene- 
painting 1s a false thing in sense (1); a dream 1s so in sense (11). 

26. (2) A false account qua false 1s an account of what is not; 
hence any account 1s untrue of anything save that of which it is true, 
e. g. the account of the cucle 1s untiue of the triangle. 

29. In one sense the1e is only one account of a thing, viz. its 
definition ; 1n another there ale many, since in a way a thing 1s the 
same as itself-with-an-attiibute (the false account 1s an account, in the 
first sense, of nothing). 

32, Theiefore Antisthenes was childish in thinking that nothing 
should be desgribed except by its proper ‘account’, which made con- 
tradiction, and practically falsity also, impossible. It is possible to 
describe a thing not only by its own ‘account’ but by the account of 
something else. This may no doubt be done falsely, but 1t may be 
done truly, wecall 8 double, using that which is the ‘ account’ of 2. 

1025°2 (3) A false maz1s one who tends to choose such accounts 
for then own sake and to impress them on others, as we call things 
false 1f they make false impressions. 

6. Hence the argument in the AZzppzas to show that the same man 
is false and true 1s delusive. It assumes (a) that he who can speak 
falsely (1.e, who knows) zs false, and (4) that it is better to be willingly 
than unwillingly bad. This rests on a false induction, implying a con- 
fusion between willingly being, and willingly pretending to be. 


102417 ds mpayya eiSos 1s opposed to Adyos Wevdrjs (1. 26). 
This contiadicts Arstotle’s real view, which 1s that truth and falsity 
are essentially chatacteristics of thought (E. 1024 25, I. rorz> 26). 
Evidently there is no such thing as a false object or fact. The first 
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kind which he recognizes (JI. 18-21)—the objects of false opinions, 
1.€. what is falsely thought, in distinction from the false thmking—are 
more properly called non-existent than false. The other class (21~24), 
to judge from the description of them, are real objects about which 
people happen or may happen to entertain false opinions; but one of 
the zzs¢ances Aristotle gives, viz., the dream, is nothing if not a state 
of mind. 

Thioughout this book, however, Auistotle aims at classifying the 
current usages of words rather than at stating a thoroughgoing meta- 
physic. Some conflict between what he says here and elsewhere is 
-only to be expected In particular, he seems to be adapting here the 
terminology of Antisthenes (cf. 1. 32), with its opposition of rpaypo to 
dvopxa and Adyos 

mpaypa eiSos 7d Weddos is SO often opposed to ro adAnOés that 
wetdos comes to be used as an adjective, cf. Pl. Craz 385 c 16, 
Pott. 281413. The form wWevdds seems not to occur in Plato or 
Aristotle ; GAnOés kai weddos occurs constantly im Aristotle where we 
should have expected Wevdes if he had ever used such a form. Lobeck, 
Paral. 161, pronounces against this use of WetdSos, but does not seem 
to have known all the instances. 

22, 7 pi otd éorw 7 & ph €otw eth. ‘ Scene-paintings seem to be 
anothei soit of thing than what they are; dreams seem to be some- 
thing which in fact does not exist’ This seems to be Aristotle’s 
meaning ; it answeis to the distinction between illusion and hallucina- 
tion, A picture in two dimensions seems to be an object im three, but 
at any rate it is a physical reality ; the dream, which seems a physical 
reality, 1s not one at all, 

23. oxtaypapia is a rough sketch in light and shade, which produces 
its effect best at a distance Cf. het 141498, Pl TZheaed. 208 8, 
Phaedo 698, Parm. 165 c, Rep. 365 c, 602 v, &c. 

26. The meaning of Adyos here, as is not unusual with that word in 
Aristotle, is somewhat ambiguous. Two ambiguities may be detected. 
(1) Aristotle begins by saying that a false Aoyos, account, or statement, 
is an account of that which 1s not. Take, e.g., the definition of the 
triangle as ‘a figure bounded by a line all the points on which are equi- 
distant from a point called the centre’. A tmangle thus characterized 
1s 2 py dv, and this false account 1s an account rod py dvros. ‘The same 
may be said of any false account. But now it occurs to Anstotle that 
the account which 1s not true of the triangle may be true of something 
else ; 1t 1s not wholly false, and in so far as it 1s true it is Tov ovros. 
He therefore qualifies the statement that it is tod ya) dvros by adding 
ff wevdys, ‘1n so far as it 1s false’ And he continues ‘hence every 
account 18 an untrue account of anything other than that of which it 1s 
the true account; e.g. the account of the circle is not true of the 
triangle’, 

Now if for brevity we formulate a false defimtion in the form ‘that 
Ais BC’, Ais as essential an element in this as its beng BC. Now 

that A is BC’ cannot be true of something else, it 1s only BC, or 
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rather ‘that it is BC’, that can be tiue of something else. It 1s 
evident, then, that Anstotle passes fiom that notion of a Adyos which 
may be formulated as ‘that A is BC’ to that notion of it which may 
be formulated as ‘that 1tis BC’, leaving the subject indefinite. It 1s 
only the first that can be said to be false; it 1s only the second that 
can be described as being tiue of one thing and false of another It 
is evident, however, that no particular statement can be formulated in 
the latter way, this 1s no real act of thought at all but an extract of 
what may be common to several. 

(2) So far Aoyos has meant the essential account o1 definition of 
athing. It is only in this sense that the Adyos of a circle must be un- 
true ofa triangle; there are many statements of another kind that are 
true of both. But Aristotle now pomts out that while in this sense there 
is only one Adyos of a thing, viz., the account ofits ‘what’, in another 
(that m which it means ‘statement’ in general) there are many. 
Sociates 1s not merely Socrates but 1s ‘musical Sociates’, and the 
statement ‘Sociates 1s musical’, though it 1s not the definition of 
Socrates, 1s a true account of Socrates, and there may be many such. 

Of this ambiguity Aristotle is aware; of the other, apparently, he is 
not. 

247. Christ’s conjecture 7 Wevdy, ‘a false Adyos is a Adyos of things that 
are not, inasmuch as they are false’—cf 1. 21 odrw yap otk dvra Tatra 
—is ingenidus but unnecessary. 

BI 6 Sé evdhs Adyos obbevds dori dads Adyos. This apparently 
means that a false account 1s not an account in the strict sense, 1.e 
a definition (drA@s = xvpiws Alexander), of anything. Theie is, as we 
have seen, in this sense only one Adyos of a thing, and that of course 
is the tue Adyos of 1t 

32-34. This passage must be considered in connexion with 
H. 1043) 23-32 and with Pl. Zheael, 201 p—z202c, Soph 251 B,C. 
Campbell ( Zheae/., p. xxx1x) thinks that the reference in the Zheaedetus 
is not to Antisthenes but tosome Pythagorean. But if in 1043» 28~32 
Austotle is 1estating (as he seems to be) in his own language the 
Antisthenean theory, the passage in the Zheaetetus, which similarly 
describes simple entities as indefinable, and complex entities as 
definable, probably also 1efe1s to the Antistheneans. Campbell thinks 
that the passage in the Sophzsées 1efers to Antisthenes. Prof. Taylor 
(V.S. 85) seems to cast doubt on this. I agree with him that it is 
absurd to find in ‘the accidental prosodical correspondence between 
éynpabys and Avricbévys’ (raév yepdvrwy Tois dyipabéor Soph. 251 8B) an 
allusion to Antisthenes. And the ciéGv ido. of Soph 2484 are 
certainly not the Antistheneans But the persons ieferred to in 
251 B,C are distinguished from the eiddv dirou (v. 251 D I, 2), and 
a comparison of 251 B, c with the Aristotelian passages makes it highly 
probable that Antisthenes 1s referred to. The scornful tone (cin6us 
102432, of odrws daraidevtor 1043) 24, Tav yepdyrwy Tols duypabécr 
Soph. 251 B, td revias Ths wept Ppdvycw Krnorews 251 C) confirms this 
(I. 10053 dadevoia rév dvadvrixiv, 1006" 6 dradevoia may also 
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refer to Antisthenes) Luthyd 283 »-—2840c, 285 E—286D, Craft 
429 D, 432 D, E, 433 D seem also to refer to Antisthenes. 

On the whole question cf. Proc] i Crai. ch. 37, Zeller u. 1 4 292~ 
296, Maier n. 2. 11-16, Natorp in Pauly-Wissowa s. v. Antisthenes, 
Gillespie in Archia f. Geschechte d Phil. xxvi. 479-§00, EXVu. 17-38. 
Piof. Gillespie illustrates the logic of Antisthenes admirably by refer- 
ence to Hobbes’s similar nomunalistic view. The following points are 
common to the two theories (xxvu. 23): 

(r) The proposition is the application of names to things. 

(2) The definition is a proposition in which a formula consisting of 
several names 1s substituted for a single name (Adyos paxpés). 

(3) As in the proposition of the type S is P subject and predicate 
are both names of the same thing, the proposition is really assimilated 
to the definition. 

(4) The intensive meaning of the name 1s treated objectively, as 
the oteia of the 1eal object this otofa can itself be signified by a 
formula consisting of several words. Foi the function of the name 
is to distinguish one thing from another. 

(5) Thought 1s ‘computation’, involving the resolution of com- 
plexes into single elements. 

(6) These simple elements aie aicOyra 
ei A woid-formula, and hence a proposition, may be true or false 
(though Antisthenes 1ejects the name Weddos) or unmeaning. 

A simple entity (mp@yyua) should have only its own name (dvoya) 
predicated of 1t (Soph. 251 a); of a complex entity one may predicate 
either 1ts own name or its own Adyos, which is merely a many-worded 
name (or expansion of the simple name) in which the parts of the 
subject are specified ( Zzeae?. 201E ff ). 

32. 81d “Avtiabdvns wero edn8as. The stress is on eiyfus. Because 
in a sense there are many Adyou of the same thing (1 2g), it was simple- 
minded of Antisthenes to insist that a thing could have only its proper 
Adyos or definition asserted of it. 

33, é& dv ouvyéBae pi etvar dvrid€yew This doctrine 1s mentioned 
in Isocr. Helena, 10.1, 18 discussed without mention of Antisthenes in 
Euthyd, 285 £—286 B, and is ascribed to Antisthenes in Zap. 104° 21. 
‘A and B are supposed to be talking about the same thing. .A 
and B in their discussion make various assertions about the thing, 
which they no doubt call by the same name, but they do not neces- 
sally attach the same or the mght formula to the name. Stull in 
no case can they be said to contiadict each other, if both have 
in mind the right formula, they agree; if one has the right formula 
and the other a wiong one, they are speaking of different things, 
if both have wrong formulae in mind, neither is speaking of the thing 
at all’ (Prof. Gillespie in A G P. xxvii 21) . 

34. axeddy 82 pyde evSeo0a. This doctrine 1s mentioned in 
Isoc. loc. cit, in Luthyd, 283 e—284c, 286c,p, and in Cras, 429 dD. 
Antisthenes’ argument seems to have been. Any one who says any- 
thing ra bv Aéyet, speaks of that which is. But ro Ov Aéyew 1s (by the 
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definition of dAnOys) ta\nOA Aé€yev. Hence no-one wevdp deve. 
‘The aim of the paradox 1s not to deny the fact of error, but to reject 
the definition of Weddos as saying that which 1s not In other words, 
falsehood 1s dAAodogia’ (A G.P. xxvii. 20). 

1025? 7-13. Plato, according to Anstotle, makes two mistakes: 

(1) He assumes that the man who can tell hes is a har, when he 
should have said ‘the man who chooses to tell hes’, Ch ZL. 
1127514 obdk év TH Suvdmer O eoriv 6 draldv, GAX ev TH wpoapéeres. 

, (2) He assumes that the man who 1s willingly bad 1s better than the 
man who is unwillingly so. 

The latter assumption 1s the result of a mistaken induction. Plato 
says that he who is willingly lame is better than the man who is 
unwillingly so, But all he has a right to say 1s that he who willingly 
pretends to be lame 1s better than the man who unwillingly zs so; if he 
really were willingly lame he would presumably be worse. And so 
too in characte, the man who willingly tells lies 1s worse than the man 
who does so unwillingly (In its application to lameness xpetrrw has 
of course no moral significance.) 

7-8. tov Suvdpevoy ... ppdvipos, cf. Lipp. Afin 365-360. 

Q. ét tov Exdvta haidov BeArio, cf. 1b, 371-376. 

The best attested reading, éxdvra ra hadAa, has probably arisen by 
dittography —~éxdévta dhathov—éxdvra ra hadrAov—éxdvra ra daira 
Jaeger conjectures that spdrrovra has fallen out by haplogiaphy after 
éxovta, This may be so, but we cannot be sue that Alexander read 
apatrovra (437 8, 11) any more than that Asclepius 1ead Aéyovra 
(357. 4) Both are probably tiying to make the best they can of 
ra har 

10. tis éraywyys, cl Hipp. Mtn. 373-375. 


oo carr 


‘ Accident? (ch. 30). 


102514. ‘Accident’ means (1) what belongs to a thing but not of 
necessity nor for the most pat. 

21. Since there are attributes and they belong to subjects, and some 
of them do so only in particular places or at particular times, an 
attribute which belongs to a subject now o1 here, but not because it is 
this particular subject, 1s an accident. 

24. It has therefore no determinate cause, but a chance cause. 
A man ‘happens’ to go to Aegina if he goes not by his own intention 
but by reason of something else, e.g. a storm. 

30. (2) What belongs to a thing ger se though not present in its 
essence; e.g. having its angles equal to two might angles is an 
accident of the triangle. Accidents of this sort may be eternal; those 
of the othei soit cannot. 
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10257 15. eimetv, epexegetic of dAnOés, cf. A. 989 + n, 

It is necessary to mmsert és before ért rd wroA¥ with Asce and 
Eucken. ézi 7d odd seems never to be found in Aristotle or Plato in 
the sense of as éxt rd woAv. 

Qi-24. émel Eoti tmdpyoy tu. xz. ‘Since there are attributes and 
subjects, and some of the attributes belong to the subjects only in a 
particular place and at a particular time, an attribute which belongs 
to a subject, but not because the subject was just this subject or the 
time this time, or the place this place, will be an accident.’ Even of 
necessary events some are limited to certain places or times, but are 
due to the nature of a particular subject and to its being m a parti- 
cular place at a particular time (e.g. the nsing and setting of the 
heavenly bodies}; events which are not due to such a determinate 
cause are accidental. The cause of the husbandman’s finding the 
treasure 1s not his individual nature, nor his presence in a particular 
place at a paiticular time, but something indefinite, i.e. something that 
cannot be inferred certainly from the result. Some one must piesum- 
ably have put the treasure there, but we cannot say who or when. 
This would seem to be Aristotle’s meaning m saying that the cause 1s 
indeterminate. ‘There is no lack of causation, but two causal series 
meet (that of which the buryimg of the treasure was a member, and 
that of which the husbandman’s going to the field was a member), 
and the result—the finding—could not be foreseen from a consideration 
of the latter series only, nor can the cause be discovered from a con- 
sideration of the result. Similarly the cause of the voyager’s coming 
to Aegina 1s not his nature or his purpose, but something else— 
whether winds or pirates we cannot tell by merely knowing that he has 
got there. 

28. # éot. has better support in the manuscripts than Kai errs and 
gives an equally good sense. 

30. Aristotle now proceeds to what he elsewhere (B. 995) 20, 
25, An Post. 75%1, 83°19) calls the xa atro cupBeByxds, that 
which, since it 1s not included in the definition of the subject is a 
cupBeByxds, but which yet flows from the nature of the subject,—in 
other words, the property. 

34 év érépos. That ra xaf’ atra cupBeByrdta are demonstrable 
(which implies that they are eternal) 1s stated in An. Post. 75* 39-41, 
“6>11-15 ; that the others are not demonstiable is stated in E. 2, 
3, K. 8, An. Post. 75218. Since A 1s apparently the earliest book of 
the Metaphyszes, the reference 1s no doubt to the Posterzor Analytics. 
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BOOK E 


Since Z init. 1efeis, for the list of the categories, not to E. 2. 10268 
35-5 but to A, Jaeger concludes (Arzsé, 209-211) that E. 2—and 
with it E, 3 and 4, which arise out of the classification of the meanings 
of év at the beginning of E. 2—are a later addition meant to bridge 
the gulf between the mtroductory part of the Mezaphysecs, ABTE. 1, 
and the substantive parts of it, Z-@ and IM. This is not improbable, 
but can hardly be pioved. 


Divesron of theoretical sciences into physics mathemattes, 
theology (ch. 1). 


1025) 3, We ate seeking the causes of existing things gua existing. 
Every science is concerned with causes more or less accurately 
grasped. 

4. The sciences (a) study some paiticulai existing thing, not the 
existent as such ; 

10. (4) offer no proof of essence but make it obvious to the senses 
or assume it, and go on to prove the properties of the genus they ale 
studying; whence it 1s clea that they make essence known not by 
demonstration but in some othei way ; 

16. (c) they do not discuss whethe their subject genus exists—this 
being a matter for the same kind of thought which studies essence, 

18. (1) Physics, like the more special sciences, studies a paiticulai 
genus, viz, the kind of substance which has its o11gin of movement and 
rest in itself. It is not a practical nol a productive science, since the 
o1igin of things made 1s in the make1, that of things done in the agent. 
Therefore it 1s theoretical. 

26. It studies mutable objects, and essence foi the most pait as 
inseparable fiom matter. It is important to obseive how essences exist. 

go. Some, lke ‘snub’, already imply matte1 (the snub 1s a concave 
nose) ; others, like ‘concave’, imply no perceptible matte: 

34. Since all physical objects are of the type of ‘the snub’ (e.g. 
animals and plants, and their parts), 1t 1s clear how physics should 
study essence, and why 1t studies the kind of soul that implies matter. 

102627, (2) Mathematics also 1s theoretical. Whether its objects 
are immutable and sepaiately existent is not at present clear, but at all 
events some bianches of it treat thei: objects as being so. 
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10. (3) If there is anything eternal, immutable, and existing 
separately, 1t must be studied by a theoretical science, not physics nor 
mathematics but prior to both For physics deals with objects exist- 
ing separately but not rmmutable, and some branches of mathematics 
deal with objects immutable but not existing separately, while the 
primary science deals with objects existing sepaiately and immutable. 

16, All causes must be eternal, and especially these, which act as 
causes on what is visible of the divine. 

18. Thus there are three theoretical sciences, mathematics, physics, 
theology (for if the divine is present anywhere, it 1s in such objects), 
and the highest science must deal with the highest objects The 


theoretical sciences are the highest of the sciences, and this 1s the 
highest of the theoretical sciences. 


23 For if the question be asked whethe: the primary science 1s 
universal o1 deals with a particular genus (the distinction is found in 
mathematics , geometry and astronomy deal with a particular genus. 
universal mathematics with all), 


27 the answei is that if there 1s no othe: substance than natural 
substances, physics 1s the primary science, but if there 1s an immutable 
substance, the study of it 1s the primary science, and universal because 
primary. It studies the essence and properties of being as such. 


102556 # perdxoucd ri Siavoias is designed, as Bz. says, to mclude 
bodies of so-called knowledge which rest on experience rather than on 
reasoning Itis these that study airias xai dpyas dmAovorépas {1 7), 
1.e. vaguely conceived causes. 

4. 4 dxptBeorépas 7 dadovuordpas answers to 7) dvayxadrepov 7) pada- 
ka@repov 1. 133; for this sense of dwAods cf. A. 9872.21. The con- 
ditions of the dxpiBea of a science are stated in A 9824 25-28, 
M. 10789 9-14, An. Post 1. 27 

7~-18, Auistotle characterizes the special sciences in three ways ° 

(t) they deal, each of them, only with one department of being 

—10); 

u (2) as offer no algument to prove the essence of their subject, but 
make it evident to sense or assume it, and go on to prove the conse- 
quent properties (10-16), 

(3) they do not discuss whether their subject exists, but simpl} 
assume that it does (16-18) 

It is not very clea: what hght these 1emarks are meant to throw on 
the nature of metaphysics. The first point is no doubt meant to 
distinguish the sciences fiom metaphysics, They study particular 
évra; it studies 7d dv 7 dv (cf. I) 1003 21-26) But in the end this 
chapter describes it as studyimg a particular kind of éyra, those which 
are both ywoord and dxivyra (1026816) It 1s true that Anstotle still 
says it studies 7d dv 7 dv (10262 31); it 1s universal in the sense that it 
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iS pllmaly (10268 30)° 1.e. its objects are those which give to all 
others thei geneial character, and in studying them it is studying 
being as such. But Aristotle can hardly be said to have stood firm by 
the intention with which he evidently begins the chapter. 

Again, what is the point of his reference to the othe: two charactei- 
istics of special sclences—that they do not offer proof of the essence 
nor of the existence of thei: subjects? Is it meant that metaphysics 
proves what being 1s, or that it is? Or that 1t proves the nature or the 
existence of the objects of the special sciences? 

On one interpretation of 102514—16, Astotle says not merely 
that the special sciences do not prove the essence of their subjects, but 
that proof of essence 1s impossible. It 1s, then, impossible even for 
metaphysics. And if so, proof of existence is equally impossible for it 
(1, 16-18). But probably ll. 14-16 should be interpreted otherwise, 
and if so, the passage throws no light on the method of metaphysics. 
What we may say, howeve1, is that in practice the method of Aristotle’s 
metaphysics is not that of ‘linear inference’ fiom a definite set of 
dpxai, but that of aporematic discussion which discovers the dpyai 
only as it proceeds 

Ir, at pey ... at 8. Alexande: illustrates this by medicine, 
which, he says, simply shows us bodies beg analysed into the fom 
elements, and by arithmetic, which simply assumes that the unit 1s 
a substance without position. Assumption 1s the 1ght course for a 
science to adopt with 1egard to the meaning of a// its terms (An. Post. 
762 32), 

15. he THS TOLaUTHS emaywyis. In the parallel passage K. 10648 8 
this goes with djAo0v, which answeis to davepdv in the present passage. 
‘Tt 1s evident from this 1eview of the sciences.’ But if the piesent 
passage 1s so translated, (1) the separation of é« ris ro.adrns éraywy7s 
from davepdv by so many words is vely curious, (2) ris rowatrns (not 
rairys THs) 1s odd, (3) it 1s difficult to describe the general 1eference 
to the sciences in Il 4—13 as an éraywy7. 

Alexande: takes the present passage differently. add’ 4 éx rips 
aicOyjoews Kal THs eraywyhs miotis ots gorw darddasis (441 38). 
Le. routry érarywyy is tieated as meaning the ‘leading on’ of 
the mind to general truth by the exhibition of paiticular fact to sense 
(ai pev aicbjce roujoaco aird SpAovl. 11). If Alexander 1s 1ight, 
the write: of K must be supposed to have misunderstood this passage. 

16-17. 008’ ef gorw H ph eote 1d ydvos .. . obde Adyouor, cf, Az, 
Post. 76% 31, 35. 

17. dvd 7d THs atrys kTA. This does not, as has sometimes been 
thought, contradict the distinction drawn by Auistotle in Az. Post. 1i. 
1, 8 between knowledge «i gor. and ri éors He Says in 89> 34 that 
we ask what a thing 1s only when we already know that it 1s; but this 
does not imply that the mode of knowledge may not be of the same 
type in both cases. It is in fact in both cases immediate apprehension, 
not demonstration, and this 1s what Anstotle means by rijs abrijs 
diavoias. 
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18—102627, Aristotle has already (ll. 7-10) distinguished meta- 
physics from the special sciences. But there is a science which makes 
a special claim to be the supreme science (cf. 10268 27-29, I’. 1005 
32), and whose relation to metaphysics it is particularly important 
to make clear, viz. physics. To this Aristotle accordingly devotes 
particular attention 

20. Thy tovadrny... odgiay krA. This 1s the strictest definition of 
diots (A. 10154 £3). 

ax. In the light of A. 1014 19, 10182 1g there is much to be said 
‘ for Schwegler’s conjectwie 9 airy for év airy. 

22, 23. I have restored the reading of A> motyrav... mpaxtay in place 
of the vulgate romrixv ... rpaxrixOv. E Al. read rountixGy ... mpaxrav, 
which is unsatisfactory. Kin the corresponding passage (106411, 14) 
has rounrecs. .. rpaxrixys, but it is evident that rornrav ... mpaxrov gives 
the better sense here, and that the vulgate reading has arisen by assimila- 
tion to mpaxticy... wounrixy 1, 21. tis the dpyy (or origin) of what 
is made or done, not the dpxy of the sciences that study making or 
doing, that Aristotle must be describing as present in the maker or doer, 
and identifying with vots, réyvy, Sévapds tis, 01 rpoalpecis. Hus point is 
that, while the physicist studies objects that have the source of their 
movement in themselves, the student of an art o1 of monals is learning 
what movements he himself ought to onginate—the distinction between 
art and conduct themselves being that autistic activity aims at an épyov 
beyond itself, while moral activity does not (Z. 1. vi. 4). Physics, 
then, 1s not a practical nor a productive science. 

Anistotle’s classification of sciences in this chapter is as follows : 


eTLOTH UN 


| | | 


i 
TPAKTLKY TOLTLKT Gewpytixy 


| 


pabypartirny DTH Geodoyiky 





The main division into three is said by Diog Laert.m. 84 to be due 
to Plato. It reappears in Zop. 145° 15, £..NV.1139% 27. The late Peri- 
patetics and the neo-Platonists tell us that Anistotle 1ecognized only two 
main divisions, Gewpyrixy and mpaxrixy (cf. a. 993° 20, #. EL. 12142 8~ 
12), and divided the latter mto ethics, economics, and politics. But 
their statements have no authority as against his own words. It 1s on 
the present classification that the traditional arrangement of Aristotle’s 
works 1s based, the logical wo1ks being placed first as propaedeutic 
to the rest, and followed by the theoretical, the practical, and the pro- 
ductive (Poetzes). 

22. % voids 4 téxyn 4% Sdvapls ts. Cf Z, 10324247, where davoue 
takes the place of vots. In neither passage does Alexander give a satis- 
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factory interpietation. The three words suggest diminishing degrees 
of rationality (cf. Il. 6, 13), dévapus being something hke éyzrerpéa 01 rule 
of thumb procedure (A. 981) 8). réyvy and dvvapus are distinguished 
(without any explanation) in Z 10338, they are frequently conjoined 
as being practically synonymous. 

27. Kal wept odciay Thy KaTd Tov Adyor Os Erl Td TOAU ds Ob xwpLOTHY 
pévov, Bz., following Alexander, takes od xywpirryv povoy as = povov 
od xwpioriv = ad’ od xwpiorqy, and prints ds éri 76 Todd, ob XwptorAV 
povoy, understanding the clause to mean ‘and it deals with substance 
for the most part as form 1ather than matter, only not a form that can 
exist apart from matter’, This use of pdvov is very difficult. On the 
other hand, if we read tiv... ov xwpiorny povov without a comma, od 
for py is a difficulty I have therefore adopted the reading of ET 
&s ob yupioriy povoy (ds was very likely to drop out, owing to its 
awkwardness after the other és). I translate, ‘and it deals with sub- 
stance-in-the-sense-of-form for the most part only as inseparable from 
matter’, pdvov thus at the end of the sentence is not uncommon 
(Bz. Index 47244-46). This brings out the difference between 
physics and metaphysics, which is Anstotle’s point, better than the 
other reading and interpretation ; there 1s no particular point here in 
saying that physics studies form rather than matter, though this 1s of 
course true (cf. Z. 10379 17). 

29-30. ds... pyndév dors worety. ds in the sense of ‘since’ is not 
quoted in Bz.’s Jndex, but is of course quite good Greek Alexander 
takes 1t so. Possibly, however, as means ‘that’, and the sentence 
means ‘the mode of existence of the essence must not escape oul 
notice; we must observe that to inqwre without knowing this is 
fruitless ’. 

31, 7d oundy receives fuller treatment in Z. 5. 

34. dveu TAns atoOyris. Hollowness does involve vAy vonry, exten- 
sion (Z, 10364 9). 

et Bh mdvta Ta huotkd duolws 7H cysr@ Adyovrar, All physical things, 
like ‘the snub’, involve a union of form and matter. But there is a 
difference, since ‘snub’ involves a union of a subject, which is itself 
a unity of form and matter, with a profrzum, while the other terms 
here mentioned are substances, or parts of substances, involving simply 
a union of form with matter. 

1026*2 oBOevds yap aveu Kiiycews 6 Adyos abrdv, GAN’ del exer TAyp. 
tAy = potentiality of change, so that ‘ changeable’ 1s used as synony- 
mous with ‘mateiial’ or ‘sensible’ (A. 989? 31 f, Z. 1036 28 f.), 

5 kal Sidtt kat mepl wuxis évias xrh., viz. because physics studies 
form as inseparable fiom matter (102527). There seems to be 
nothing in Christ’s view that kai ddr. . . €oriv (1 6) was originally meant 
to go after rovrwy |. 4. 

mept uyas évias, 1 e. all except the reason which comes in from 
without and has no communion with the body (De An 403% 16-28, 
429% 24, P. A. 641217-b 10, G A. 736? 27), 

For the unusual singular évias cf ®Prod/, 8845 13, Theophr. fr, 8. 1. 
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8 Whether the objects of mathematics aie, as the Platomsts say, 
Separately existing unchanging entities, Aristotle leaves at present un- 
certain ; in MN he answers that they aie not. But at all events some— 
the pure—branches of mathematics (év1a pabjyara seems to be subject, 
not object: cf. 14 ris paGnparucis eva wept dxivyra, &c., An. Post. 
79° 7 Ta pabypara epi cidy éoriv, Phys. 1942 7 ra hvoiurepa Tov 
pabnudrov, otov érrixn, De Caelo 302» 29 of év roils pabypacw) study 
their objects gua unchangeable and separate. Some on the other hand, 
(the ‘ physical’ or applied branches, optics, harmonics, astronomy, 
Phys. 194° 7) study objects unchangeable indeed but not separate but 
on in matter’ (I. 15) Anstotle states his position more fully in 
M. 2, 3. 

Q Schwegler argues with much ingenuity that the correct reading 
must be not 7 xwpierd but ny xwpicrd This alone, he holds, would 
justify Aristotle in his conclusion that if there 1s a separately existing 
substance it cannot be studied by mathematics. That conclusion, 
however, (n b. 8¢ 1. 10, ydép 1. 13) 1s not drawn from the present sen- 
tence But from the later mentioned fact (1. 14) that rjs pabnparucjs ave 
(just zof the évia mentioned here—applied, not pure mathematics) are 
qept dkivyta pev ov ywpiora dé tows. Itis true, as Schwegler says, that 
Te pabnpatike od Kexupiopeva ds Kexwpiopéva voet (De An, 431°15)1s not 
equivalent to 7) ywpiota Oewper. The latter, however, can and must 
mean ‘ studies its objects in that respect in which they are ywpiorrd’, 
viz. gua separable in thought. Cf. Phys. 193533 86 Kal ywpile 
(6 pabyparikés) ywpirrd yap TH vojoe Kuwyoeds éort. Regarded 
as concessive, the sentence is satisfactory enough with the traditional 
reading. 

to. Natorp seeks to get md of the difficulty about the object of 
metaphysics (cf. 1025>4-18n.) by mterpreting ef ‘ whether’, and by 
translating kai wept ywpiord Kal axivyra in], 16 ‘a/so about separate and 
immutable objects’, He thinks 1t the business of first philosophy to 
study substantial unchangeable substance (God) among others, and only 
to determine whether and what it 1s, and cuts out 18f adore... Peoro- 
yunand 21fixal...elvar. He points out that GeoAoyia and the kindred 
woids elsewhere (except in K) always 1efer to myth, and objects to 
Geodoyixy here on that ground. There is no need, however, for such 
violent methods of criticism. 

14. The balance of the sentence clearly requires Schwegler’s emen- 
dation xwptord. Physics studies things separate but not unchangeable, 
mathematics things unchangeable but not separate, metaphysics things 
both separate and unchangeable. dydpiora pev GAN’ ok dxivyra would 
be a false antithesis, for the things that are not separate from matter 
are necessarily things that have movement. 

The objects of physics are ywprord in the sense that they exist 
separately, The reading dxdpicra is due to some copyist’s reflection 
that they are not ywpuord in the sense of ‘separate from matter’, and 
in particular to a recollection of 102528. But there itis not physical 
things but their form that 1s said to be treated as od ywpiorqy 

Aa 
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I5 tows is as usual inseited simply out of caution, cf. A 9878 26n. 
The fact is not proved till MN 

16-18 justifies the name GeoAoyixy which Aristotle is about to apply 
to the study of ywpirrd xai dxivyra. All causes, 1.e first causes, must 
be eternal, 1f we are to avoid an infinite 1egress (a. 2), and above all 
the unmoving first causes which act as causes on ‘ those among divine 
things which are manifest to sense ’, 1.e. on the heavenly bodies whose 
eternal revolution is itself the cause of all other events. The thought 
is not quite exact, for it 1s only 7rs¢ causes that need be eteinal, and 
ravra, are not some first causes among others, but the only first causes. 
The heavenly bodies aie only second causes. It is evident, however, 
that the science which studies eternal causes 1s propeily called Geodoyixy, 
and this is Aristotle’s point. 

For rots pavepots tay Oeiwy cf. Phys, 196% 33 rov & odpavdy cal ra 
badrara tév davepdv, and also £. VN. 1141934. : 

If we ask what exactly Aristotle means by these first causes, the 
answer 1s, God, who moves the spheie of the fixed stais, and the othe: 
immutable, eternal bemgs who move the spheres that account foi the 
motion of the planets (A. 1072%19—1073? 3). 

19. The designation of metaphysics as @eodoyixy is confined to 
this passage and the coiresponding passage in K, 1064>3. Geodo- 
yetv, Jeodoyia, PeoAdyos in Aristotle always refer to the early cosmo- 
logists. But in Pl. Rep 379A Geodroyia is used of 1ational theo- 
logy. This way of naming metaphysics is connected with the view 
of it not as studying the general chaiacter of being as such, but as 
studying those beings which ale ywpiord Kal dxivnra, in othe: words 
Geta. 

19-21, od ydp .. . bmdpxer seems to be best tieated as a paientheti- 
cal clause justifying the use of the name @eodoyixy foi the science of 
that which has independent and immutable existence. 

22, at pev ov Oewpytikal kTA This has been shown in A 982» 
24S 

oy The argument does not seem to be as obscure as Bonitz and 
Christ suppose it to be. Theology is moe to be chosen than the 
other theoretical sciences; for if the question be asked whethe1 it 1s 
universal or studies one particular kind of being, oui answer 1s that it 
studies the primary kind of being, and that which gives their funda- 
mental character to all other beings. It 1s thus both pnmary and 
univeisal, and doubly supieme among the sciences. 

25. The same alternatives as have been suggested with 1egard to the 
objects of philosophy are found within mathematics Geometry, 
astronomy, and (we may add) arithmetic, study special kinds of quan- 
tity, but there 1s a general mathematics which studies quantity in 
general (cf. K. 1061 19). Bonitz thinks that this gene1al mathematics 
is arithmetic. But A. 9822 28 suggests that arithmetic is a science along- 
side of geometry though more accurate. M. 107472 9-12, > 17-20, An 
Post, 74%17-25 make it clear that Atistotle contemplates a science 
wider than either arithmetic 01 geometry ; and a specimen of it is to 
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be found in Euclid’s treatment, in Bk v of the Elements, of propor- 
tion as existing between azy kind of magnitudes. 


30. atiry, the science which studies this immutable substance. 


Me ee me, 


Accidental being the subject of no science (ch. 2). 


1026+ 33. ‘Being’ means (1) accidental being, (2) being as truth, 
(3) the categories, (4) the potential and the actual. 

bg. (1) Accidental being 1s studied by no science. For (a) the makei 
of a house does not make the infinite attributes mcidental to it—its 
pleasantness to some people, injuriousness to otheis, &c 

10. (4) The geometer does not study the incidental attnbutes of 
figures, e. g. whether ‘the triangle’ is the same as ‘the triangle with angles 
equal to two nght angles’. 

12, This is natural enough ; the accidental 1s little more than a name. 
Plato was not far wrong in saying that sophistry deals with not-being. 
Foi it deals for the most part with the accidental—‘ whether the musical 
and the giammatical aie the same’, &c—puzzles which indicate that 
the accidental is near to not-being 

22. This is shown also by the fact that things which exist im the 
proper sense are geneiated and destroyed by a process, while accidents 
are not. 

24 Yet we must as far as possible state the nature and cause of the 
accidental ; this may show why there 1s no science of it. 

27 (a) The cause of it is that while some things are always alike 
and of necessity (in the sense that they cannot be otherwise), others ate 
only fo. the most part; that which is neither always noi for the most 
pait is the accidental. 

33. E.g. cold in the dog-days 1s accidental, but heat 1s not. That 
a man 1s pale is accidental, that he is an animal is not. Thata builder 
should cure a man, just because the builder happens to be a doctor, 1s 
accidental. 

102725 Necessary or usual events ate the effect of arts that tend to 
produce them; of accidental results there 1s no definite ait, since the 
causes of accidents are themselves accidental. 

8. Thus the existence of accident 1s due to the fact that most things 
aie only for the most part, and therefore to the matter which admits of 
a departure from the usual. 

15. We must start from the question whether there must not be 
something that is neithe: always nor for the most pait There are 
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such things, We may defer the question whether there is mothing that 
is always. 

19 (4) Evidently there 1s no knowledge of the accidental, since 
knowledge is of that which 1s always or for the most pait; otherwise 
learning and teaching would be impossible. 

24. We cannot state when the accidental takes place. E g. ‘honey- 
water 1s good for fever except at new moon’. If we can say this, then 
what happens at new moon happens then either always o1 usually; but 
the accidental happens neither always nor usually 

26 Thus we have stated the nature and cause of the accidental, and 
that there 1s no knowledge of it. 


10262 34. jv. The ieference is to A. 7. Of the four senses of 
‘being’ mentioned there, 7d kara ovpPeByxds 1s bnefly discussed 
in E, 2, 3, 70 ds dAnOés in BE. 4, 16 xara ra cynpata THs KaTyyopias, OF 
rather substance, the first category, is discussed in ZH, and 76 xara 
diva Kal évreAdyeray In ©. 

br, onpatver. The subject is ro dv. 

6. ore yap 6 moudy oikiav xrh. The builder as a matter of fact 
makes a house which has these attributes, but he does not make it gua 
builder. His business is to make-a house which 1s an efficient 
‘covering for living creatures and goods’ (H. 1043216). Such a house 
may incidentally be agreeable or salubiious fo. some tenants and not for 
others, but that 1s not his concein; the house 1s not this gua house. 
Again, 1t will be different from everything else in the universe ; but this 
it is not gua house, since the same could be said of anything else. 

II-12. 088 ei... @xov Alexander thinks the question is whether the 
geometiical triangle which has its angles equal to two light angles 1s 
the same as the triangle of wood or stone. piywvov alone, however, 
could hardly have this meaning, it natulally means the geometrical 
triangle, and the question must be whether the tiuangle as such, 
i.e. thought of simply as a rectilinear figure with thiee sides, 1s 
the same as the tuiangle thought of as also having angles equal to two 
right angles. Nor need the fact that this is a propeity, lc. a cupPe- 
Bnxos of the type that 1s not in question here, a cupBeByKds ral? abrd 
(A. 10252 30), distuub us The cupBeByxds of the tiuiangle which 
Ausstotle says the geomete: does not discuss is not ‘having angles 
equal to two right angles’, but ‘being othe: than, or the same as, the 
triangle having angles,’ &c. This the geomete: as such does not con- 
sider, just as the builder does not conside: whether the house he 
makes 1s other than a man, &c, (1. 9). 

These are in fact sophistical puzzles of the type 1eferied to in ll, 15- 
21. Ifone says the two ate different, the sophist asks ‘ how 1s 1t, then, 
that every tuiangle Aas its angles equal to twomght angles?’ If one 
says they are the same, then foi ‘ triangle’ one can substitute ‘ tiiangle 
having angles equal to two right angles’, for this one can substitute 
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‘ triangle having angles, &c., having angles,’ &c., and so ad msinitum. 
Cf. Soph. EZ. 13. 

1g Gowep yap svopd t pdvov rd cupBeByxds eorw. Probably no 
very precise meaning 1s to be looked for here. Aristotle means that the 
puzzles with which the sophists occupied themselves, puzzles turning 
on accidental predications such as 76 poucikdy éore ypapparixov, are 
purely verbal and require only a clearing up of the meaning of words. 
All that 1s necessary 1s to point out (1) that 7d Aevxdv here means not 
white colour but a particular thing which has it, and (2) that éore 
means not ‘1s essentially’ but ‘happens to be’. 

14. 816 MAdrwv «tA. Cf, Soph 2544 

16. métepov Etepovy 7 tadtévetTh. The sophistic argument, as 
Alexander says, 1s as follows. 

Socrates 1s grammatical (i.e. can read and write, Zop 1425 30-35). 

.*. Grammatical Socrates is the same as Socrates. 

Socrates 1s musical. 

.°. Musical Socrates is the same as Socrates. 

.‘. Musical Sociates is the same as grammatical Socrates. 

The musical 1s the same as the grammatical. 

But if so, where the grammatical 1s the musical will be 

But Azistarchus 1s glammatical but not musical. 

The grammatical 1s not the same as the musical. 

17. Kal pougtKkds Kopickos kat Kopicxos The sophistical puzzle here 
would be. if Coriscus is the same as musical Coriscus, then he 1s the 
same as musical musical Coriscus, and so ad enjinefum Cf. a similar 
puzzle in Soph £7. 173° 34. 

18. kat et wav 8 ay W xTh. The sophists seem to have opposed the 
natural view that what 1s and has not always been must have come to 
be, by the following reductio ad absurdum : 

If a man being musical has become grammatical, then being 
musical he is grammatical. 

And if so, then being grammatical he is musical. 

But he has not always, being grammatical, been musical. 

If that which is and has not always been must have come to be, 
then being grammatical he has become musical. Ie. he must have 
been grammatical before he was musical as well as musical before he 
was grammatical. Which is absurd. . 

Alexander gives various arguments, none of which quite suits the 
text. The argument 1s buiefly hinted at in Top. 10425, while 
a different argument for the same thesis 1s referred to in K. 1064> 23. 

Anstotle admits the force of the reasoning, but draws not the con~ 
clusion which the sophists draw, that the belief that that which 1s but 
has not always been must have come to be 1s false, but that the 
supposed instance of a thing’s being, by application to which they refute 
the belief, viz that the musical 1s grammatical, 1s really an instance of 
not-being, and that all accidents are so too (1. 21). Thus that Plato 
was right in saying that sophistic deals with not-being 1s proved 


thus. 
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Sophistic deals with the accidental. 
The accidental 1s not-being 

Plato himself said that the sophist was concerned with not-being not in 
the sense of the accidental but in the sense of the false, that which seems 
to’be what it 1s not (Soph. 235 a, 239C). 

QI. daivera: yap 7d cupBeByKds éyyds TL Tod py OvTos. I e. when 
A is xara cvuuS_Byxos B, the connexion 1s so remote that A can hardly 
be said to Ze B in the full sense of the woid ‘be’. 

22, Tov ToLovtTwy, ‘such as the following’. For rowdros referring 
forward cf. A. 987) 4, B. 9984 10, De An. 408? 1. 

23. TOv Sé Kata oupBeByKds odk Eorv. Aistotle’s meaning is this. 
If A becomes B, it is as a general rule by one part of 1t becoming B 
after another (@. 1049» 35, Phys. 237% 9,15). But there is no gradual 
change in the musical by which it becomes grammatical A giadual 
change takes place in the man who is musical, by which he becomes 
grammatical, and when this is over the musical 1s found to be 
grammatical; but it neve. was becoming giammatical. This con- 
ception of a thing’s now not being and late: being, o1 vece versa, 
without ever being in course of becoming o1 ceasing to be, 1s applied 
not only to accidental events, and to theu causes (1027% 29), but also 
to évépyeas such as sensation (De Sensu 446» 4), to geometrical points, 
lines, and planes (B. 10028 32, H. 1044 21, K. 1060? 19), to moments 
(B. 1002° 6), to forms superinduced on matter (H. 1043 15, 1044» 22), 
to contacts (De Caelo 280> 26). Aristotle also says that some thinkers 
applied it to movement (De Caelo 280 6). 

28. 00 Tis Kata To Blatov Aeyoudvyns, A. LOI5* 26. 

29. GAN Hy A€yoper xtA,, A. L015? 33—35 

30. atty dpxy «th. I.e., since there are things which happen mote 
than 2 and less than 2” times out of 22, there must be things that 
happen /ess than 2 times out of 2 7 

37. Kat Td Gyidfew S€ krd In the exposition fiom |. 247 to this 
point, the accidental has been identified with what 1s neither deé nor 
as éml vo 7oAv, 1.¢e. with what is unusual o1 at best not usual. 
Aristotle now (35—10278 8) calls attention to anothe1 aspect of the 
accidental than its Jack of frequency,—the aspect to which the word 
cupBeBykds ‘concomitant’ points. A 1s o1 does B xara cupBeBnxds 
when it is or does it not gua A but gua C,a concomitant of A. 

1027* 5. trav perv yap GAwy [ éviore| Suvdpers xTX. Bonitz argues 
against éviore on the ground (1) that ra dAda, necessaly o1 usual 
events, not sometimes but always have definite causes, and (2) that 
there 1s no trace of the word in Alexande: 01 Asclepius, He con- 
jectures airiou re kat Svvdues from Alexander, but probably airéas Kal 
duvayers (Al. 451. 34) 1s merely Alexandei’s expansion of duvdpers. 

It seems better to treat éviore as the gloss of a cautious copyist. 
And it should be noted that Svvdwes ounrixaf does not mean 
‘causes’ in general. It is almost equivalent to réyvas and means 


se only a degree less organized than an ait (cf. ro25 
22n.). 
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It would also be possible to read d@AAas and interpret : ‘for of some 
of the effects thus produced by one art there are ofher faculties whose 
proper business it 1s to produce them (as it 1s the business of iarpucn, 
not of oikodopixy, to produce health), while of others there is wo 
definite art o1 faculty’ (as, according to the Platonists, there 1s no art 
of pleasure—Z. WV 1152» 18). 

8 koi 7d altidy gots Kata cupBeBykds. This seems only to mean 
that if B follows accidentally from A, A 1s only accidentally the 
cause of B 

8-16. Bz.’s proposal to place dar’ . . dvd-yxys(! 13) after |. 16 advvarov 
does not seem necessary nor even an improvement. It would involve 
the expression of the same thought in three consecutive sentences,— 
10 dv dyn evar TO Kara oupPeBnKds dv, 12 nara cup PeByKos Eorar, 
1 6 éorw dpa ti mapa tatra 7d Srdérep ervxe Kal Kata oupPeByKds 
wore in|. 8 is natural enough; it introduces not a conclusion from 
what Aristotle has just said, but a summazy of what he has been arguing 
for since 1026% 24, 

I5. dpxyv, sc. of the proof that accident exists. 

Ig Uotepov, A. 6-8. 

21. For the inclusion of the usual as well as the necessary among 
the objects of science cf. An. Pr. 32 18, An. Post. 87° 20. 

25. } yap det xtd Bz. thinks that a better sense would be 
obtained here by reading 9 yap del } ds éat 7d Todd, Kal TH vovpyvia. 
Alexander’s commentary (452. 35—-453 1) does not show clearly 
whether he had this or the traditional reading before him. The latter, 
however, gives a good if difficult sense. ‘For even that which happens 
at new moon (viz honey-water’s not being beneficial) happens then 
either always or for the most part’. JI.e., the conditions of the 
accidental as such cannot be stated. If you can state the conditions of 
an event, then even if it 1s an exception to a wider law it has a law of 
its own and 1s not a meieaccident. This clause 1s very important, foi 
it 1s pethaps the only place in which Anstotle mplies the view that 
there 1s nothing which is objectively accidental. ‘There are events 
which present themselves as accidents, 1.e. as unintelligible exceptions, 
but 1f we knew more about them we should know that they obey laws 
of the own, Elsewhere Anstotle speaks as if there were events which 
are sheer exceptions and below the level of knowledge; here he admits 
that they are merely beyond our present knowledge. 





Nature and origin of acerdent (ch. 3). 


1027229 Evidently there are causes that are generable and de- 
structible but are never in process of being generated or destroyed. 
Otherwise all events would be necessary, if that which is generated and 
destroyed by a process must have a non-accidental cause. 

32. Fou if we ask for the conditions of a future event, and the con- 
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ditions of those conditions, and so on, we finally come to conditions 
which are or ale not in existence now, or (going further) to conditions 
which have or have not occurred in the past. Theiefore, according to 
this lme of thought, all future events will take place of necessity. 

byo. But in fact, though it 1s certain that a living man will die, it 1s 
not yet ceitain whether it will be by disease o: by violence. This 
depends on something taking place. Evidently, then, the causal 
connexion goes back to a ceitain starting-pomt but no further. This 
is the cause of the chance event, and has itself no cause. 

14, Whether this is a material, final, or efficient cause, 1s an important 
subject of inquiry. 


1027229 yevyTa kal plapra dveu Tod yiyverOarKal PbeipeOar, Aristotle 
has already (1026> 22) pointed out that accidental events are never in 
process of becoming or perishing. He now says that the same is true 
of then causes. The passages refei1ed to in the note on that passage 
(especially, for the verbal form, H. 1043 15) are enough to vindicate 
the correctness of the text against such proposals as that of Apelt. 
Those who wish to emend the text have not sufficiently noted the fact 
that yiyverOorand POeiperOar are in the present tense You can say of 
such a cause yéyove, but you can never say of it yiyveran As 
Alexander points out, the builde: gradually by a process of leaining 
(and, we may add, of subsequent building) becomes the cause ofa house; 
but the healthiness of the house supervenes instantaneously on this 
process, and he does not gradually come to be the cause of a healthy 
house. All we can say is that a moment ago he was not so and now 
he 1s so. 

That the atria of which Aristotle 1s speaking are the causes of 
accidental events is shown not only by the general drift of the chapte1 
but by the corresponding passage in K. 106546, dre 8& rod xara 
ovpBeByxds dvros otk eioty airias Kal dpyat ro.atra, olaimep tov Kad’ 
air dvros, SyAov. It cannot be maimtained, however, that the chapter 
works out with any gieat clearness the thesis here put forward. In the 
next sentence Aristotle points out that, since that which does come into 
being by a process must have a non-accidental cause, 1.e. one which 
necessaiily produces it (this he assumes as in Z 10329 13, 1033% 24, 
® 1049) 28), it follows that if all causes came into being by a piocess, 
they would come into being necessaiily and so would all thei results, 
immediate 01 1emote, so that all events would be necessary. If, then, 
he can show that some events are not necessary, he can show that 
there are causes which do not come into being by a process. 

He next (# 32—> ro) points out that if we start in thought from some 
event about which we are doubtful whether it will happen, and assume 
a necessary connexion at every stage, there must be conditions 
now in existence, and indeed there must have been conditions realized 
in the past (7 els trav yeyovorwy ri > 3, dpoiws 8 Kav dreprydjoy Tis 
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krh. 6), from which the event in question either necessarily will 
follow o1 necessarily will not follow. This necessary connexion, he 
admits, is up to a certain pomt realized. A man 1s eating pungent food, 
therefore he will necessarily be thirsty, he will necessarily go out to get 
water, he will necessarily be killed by his enemies. Again, there are 
contraries present in the same living body, the harmony between them 
will necessarily be dissolsed, the body will necessarily die. But, 
Aristotle adds (® 10), not a// future events are thus already necessitated. 
It 1s certain that a man will die, but it 1s not yet certain whether it will 
be by disease or by violence. That depends on some condition not 
yet in existence, and (he implies) not made necessary by anything that 
is in existence—some condition which will arise if it does arise, not by 
a process but instantaneously. Ifthe man 1s eating pungent food, his 
fate 1s sealed (so we may piobably interpret Aristotle), but before he eats 
it there is no condition from which it necessarily follows that he will 
eat it The eating 1s an dpyy to which we can trace back the causal 
nexus, but beyond it we cannot go. Therefore all events are not 
necessary ; therefore theie aie aizta yevyra dvev tod yiyverOau. 

The statement that it 1s not yet determined whether a man will die by 
disease or by violence seems to be simply an appeal to common sense. 
Aristotle does not make it clear whether these airia yeryra dvev tov 
yiyverOa. are always acts of voluntary agents. In the corresponding 
passage of K (10652 16) the matter 1s illustrated by an eclipse, but he 
certainly did not think eclipses were accidental,and it seems that he takes 
it aS an instance of the cases in which he admits complete necessary con- 
nexion In the De /uéerpretatone the instances of doubtful future events 
are—-whether a sea-fight will take place (185 23), whether a garment 
will be cut up or wo1n out (19% 12),—both clearly dependent on human 
action ; and appeal is made to the fact drt éorw apy?) TOV écopevwv Kal 
dd trot BovAever Oar kat dd Tod Tpagai te (19% 7) But he seems not 
to confine contingency to human action and tts results. for he goes on 
to something more general, kai drt dAws eorw év tots pn del évepyotor 
7 Suvarov elvat kat py Spoiws. In fact he recognizes an initiative in 
unconscious nature analogous to that which he allows to man; the 
former under certain conditions leads to 76 airéparoy as the latter 
leads to tuyn (Phys 11. 4-6). 

bg, Anstotle first considers the case of death by violence, and comes 
to death by disease only in Il, 6-10. vécw 4 seems to be plainly a 
gloss owing its origin to véow Big |. 10. . 

8, e dvdyxns. Aristotle seems here to draw the conclusion which 
follows from the supposition he 1s trying to prove wrong, the supposi- 
tion that there are no ungenerated (i.e. accidental) causes. He gives 
an example (75 drofavety rév LGvra) in which he admits that there 1s 
certainty, but proceeds to add one (ei vdcw # Big) m which he claims 
that there is not. The argument 1s at this point very obscure. 

10. cdpart, which is omutted by AP and apparently by Alexander, 
is doubtless a gloss. It gives the meaning correctly enough. 7ré évay- 
ria. are the primaiy évavrideress, the hot and the cold, the wet and the dry. 
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14 GN’ eis dpxhy wotay xtA. Aristotle has alicady (@13) said that 
matter is the cause of accident, but this does not mean that mattei pro- 
duces the accidental event, bare matter 1s a potentiality of opposites, 
without inclination to either. The meaning is that matte: or the 
potentiality for opposite realizations is what makes accident, 1.e. an 
unusual realization, possible. He now says it 1s a question for con- 
sideration, what actually biings the accidental event about, whether it 1s 
a material, final, or efficient cause He omits the formal cause, since 
the accidental 1s just what cannot be traced to the essence of its 
subject. Both Alexander and Asclepius say Auistotle’s view 1s that the 
dpyai he has been speaking ofare efficient causes. It seems clear that 
the positive cause of the accidental result cannot be bare matte, 
since that 1s what lends itself to opposite results. Accidental events, 
since they take place in time, must have an efficient cause, and Aris- 
totle 18 no doubt thinking of this; eg., a man’s death at the 
hands of his enemies 1s traced to his dpegts to eat tasty food, and this 
is an efficient cause. But whereve: there is dpegs there 1s behind it 
an dpexrdv acting as final cause, and this also Auistotle doubtless has 
In mind. 


% 


Beng as truth 1s not primary being (ch 4). 


1027>17 (2) Being as tiuth and not-being as falsity depend on 
a putting togethe: and a taking apart, both together are conceined 
with the partition of a pair of contiadictoly p1opositions 

20 (for tue judgement affirms when the subject and predicate are 
in fact combined, denies when they are sepaiated, while the false does 
the opposite, how thinking things togethe1 o1 separately takes place 1s 
anothei question—I mean thinking them so that the thoughts are not 
a succession but a unity), 

25. for falsity and tiuth aie not im things (e.g. the good is not tiue, 
the bad false), but in thought, and with regard to simple objects, 1. e. 
essences, there 1s not falsity or truth even in thought. 

28 Being in the sense of tiuth must be discussed later, but since 
that which 1s in thought, not in things, 1s different from what zs in the 
strict sense (the essence, quality, &c., which thought joins with or takes 
away from its subject), being as truth, as well as accidental being (the 
cause of the latter being indefinite, that of the forme: being some 
affection of thought, and both presupposing being in the strict sense 
and not denoting an objective existent), may be dismissed foi the 
present. 

1028" 3. We must study the causes of being itself as such. 
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1027° 19. éreidy «th. Bz. pointed out mghtly, after Alexander, that 
the grammatical apodosis does not come till 1. 28. But L 29 éret 8¢ 
xrA. really continues the line of thought started in 1. 19 éreiSh rape 
otvleow xr, and the /ogzcal apodosis does not come till 1. 33 [73 pty 
ds ovpBeBnxos kal] rd ds GAnbes bv aderéov. 

It seems better to read wapd with the best manuscripts; the manu- 
scripts of Alexander vary between zapé and zep/ in two places, but m 
457. 20, 22, 25, 27, 38, 458. 4 give only zapd. apd = ‘ dependent 
on’, cf. Bz. Zndex 562% 7~21. 

76 Sé€ ovvohoy xTh., ‘and the true and the false together are con- 
cerned with the sharing out of contradictories. The true affirms where 
the subject and the predicate are in fact umited, denies where they are 
divided ; the false shares out the propositions m the opposite way’. 

23. TO Gua... voetv, the thinking together plied in xarddacis, 
76 xupis voetv, the thinking apart imphed in adrédacis. This gives 
a better sense than taking 76 dua, 7d xwpis as objects of voety. 

& dos Adyos does not amount to an explicit reference to another 
book 4%. 12, to which Alexander refers, 1s hardly in point. De Ax. 
1, 2, 6, 7 deal with the problem in question. 

24 éyw 3¢ xr. ‘By thinking things together or apart I mean 
thinkmg them so that one thought does not succeed the other but they 
form a unity ’ 

25—1028° 3 Jaeger(Siud. pp 21-28)argues that 10275 29—102883 
ddeicOw cannot bea 1esumption of the argument in 102475 25-29, since 
it overlooks the distinction there drawn between the apprehension of 
daA& and the apprehension of the truth of propositions, and since 
apart from this distinction the one section would be a meaningless 
lepetition of the other. He therefore considers that ll, 25-29 are 
a later alternative version, just as ©. 10, which contains the same 
distinction and is referred to in |. 29, 18 a later addition to @. He 
thinks that the recognition of the apprehension of éaAa@ as distmct from 
judgement was due to Aristotle’s coming to see that if all knowledge is 
a matter of judgement, of ovvOeois and dtaipeots, we cannot know the 
pure, simple forms which are the objects of metaphysics. 

If Jaeger’s contention be night (and itis probable enough though by 
no means certain), 1t enables us to date the older version of E® before 
De An. 430% 26, where the distinction is already drawn. 

on, wept S¢ T& GmhG kal Ta 7h got 088 ev Savoia. For Aristotle’s 
doctrine of the apprehension of ra dé kal ra ti éorw cf. @. r051> 1y— 
rop28@4nn. Tra ri éorw 18 explicative of ra. dada, but a difficulty is 
caused by Aristotle’s distinction of ai py owGeral otoias from 7d ri 
éorw in rop1b 25-27: ven. on 1o51> 17-1052" 4. 

28, 088° év Savoia. With regard to ra drd& kal ra ti éorw there is 
no falsity or truth even in thought. The only alternatives are appre- 
hension of them and non-apprehension. 

29. obtus, sc. ws dAnbés. 

Gotepov émuokentéov, ®. 10. 

gi-33. Thought is always assigning or else denying to a given 
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subject a ceitain essential nate, a certain quality, quantity, &c, and 
thus presupposes things which have ‘being’ of a moie piimary kind 
than the being which 1s tiuth—viz. the categories. 

10281, 73 doumdv yévos, ive. 7a Kupins (102731), 7d ew dv Kal 
xwptorov (K. 1065 24), the categories, which are the various senses of 
being xa@? atro. 

2. Natorp (4. G.P. 1 192) aigues that €f# means ‘outside the 
categories’ and that in K. 10658 24 70 fw Sv kal ywpiorrdv, ‘ objective 
being’, 1s a later misunderstanding of Aristotle’s meaning. This is 
possible, but if Zw here were to bear the meaning Natorp assigns to it 
we should expect gw rovrov. For tw = ‘objective’ cf. De An, 
4175 20, Pl. Theaet. 198 c 2. 

4-6. povepdy .. . dv. The remark is pointless here, as it has 
already been noted (1026® 33) that ‘being’ has a variety of meanings 
and two of them have been discussed in chs. 2-4. The sentence 1s 
a free version of the first sentence of Z, and is evidently a later addi- 
tion meant to indicate the connexion of the two books. 


